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Current Manpower Situation 


HE usual yearly influx of students into the labour market occurred 

in June. This increase in labour supplies was more than matched 

by the further expansion of seasonal employment activities and hiring 

by employers to replace an increasing number of workers on vacation. 

The expansion of construction work continued to maintain employment 

levels in that industry well above last year’s levels. By the first of 

July, work on most construction projects in the country was nearing 
peak seasonal levels. 

The demand for labour continued to be more evenly distributed than 
last year; 85 local labour markets out of a total of 115 in were approxi- 
mate balance by the first of July, compared with 80 at the beginning 
of June and only 75 at July 1, 1952. At the same date last year, 26 
local areas had labour surpluses and 15 labour shortages, compared 
with only 22 and 8 respectively this year. 

The monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an over-all pic- 
ture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that for the 
week ending June 20, 1953, there were 5,387,000 persons in the civilian 
labour force, an increase of 66,000 from the week ending May 16. Of 
this total, 4,888,000 were at work for 35 hours or more during the week, 
an increase of 168,000 from May 16; 284,000 were at work for fewer 
than 35 hours, a decrease of 104,000; and 125,000 had jobs but were 
not at work, an increase of 26,000. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work dropped to 
90,000, a decrease of 24,000 or 21 per cent during the month. This, 
together with the expansion in the size of the labour force noted above, 
accounts for the monthly increase of 90,000 in the number of persons 
with jobs, which reached a total of 5,297,000 by June 20. 

Of the 284,000 persons who were working fewer than 35 hours 
during the week, about 195,000 were reported as usually working part 
time. The remaining 89,000 represented a considerable drop from the 
previous month because the observance of a religious holiday in May 
had reduced total working hours for 59,000 workers. 


Of the 120,000 persons who had jobs but did not work at all during 


the survey week, illness (48,000) was an important factor contrib uting 
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to their absence, although the figure decreased by 6,000 from the pre- 
vious month. About 50,000 persons were away because of vacations, 
this total being 30,000 higher than at May 16. 

It was estimated that 90,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 11,000 worked part of the survey 
week but were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 
101,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending June 20. 
This is a drop of about 23,000 from May 16, and of 75,000 during the 
last two months. | 

Supplementary information with respect to regional labour market 
patterns is available from data on registrations for employment collected 
at local National Employment Service offices. At June 18, applications 
on file totalled 179,282, a drop of 62,722 or more than 25 per cent from 
the previous month. Once again, the Quebec and Atlantic regions sliowed 
the greatest decreases, with monthly declines of 29,067 and 12,532 
applicants respectively. 

The Quebec total of 63,051 at June 18 was slightly below the figure 
a year earlier, while that for the Atlantic region (25,877) was still 
moderately higher than last year’s. In the Ontario region, there was 
a smaller decline of 5,147 in applications for employment but the total 
at June 18 (48,151) was still well below last year’s, when there were 
more than 59,500 applications on hand at local offices. 

The figure for the Prairie region dropped by 9,500 during the month 
to a total of 19,064 on June 18. This was slightly higher than last year. 
In the Pacific region, applications on file at June 18 totalled 23,139, 
a decrease of 6,400 from May 14 and 6,241 from the same date in 1952. 
The latter figure does not permit a valid year-to-year comparison, how- 
ever, since there were a good many construction and forestry workers 
on strike during June, 1952. 

While labour surpluses declined steadily in most regions, a few 
areas, mainly in Eastern Canada, still reported an excess of supply 
over demand at the end of June. In most of the smaller areas affected, 
the main factors contributing to this situation were fewer job oppor 
tunities this year in the primary industries and construction. In the 
larger centres, on the other hand, lay-offs in the primary textiles and 
Aircraft industries added to the available labour supply. A lay-off of 
about 1,200 men also occurred in a coal mining centre in Cape Breton. 


Employment levels in the industrial areas of Canada, particularly 
in Ontario, continued to exceed last year’s levels. The production of 
durable goods in May was nearly 15 per cent higher than last year and 
the output of non-durables about eight per cent higher. During the same 
month, the number of dwelling units begun was about 40 per cent higher 
than last year and the number of units actually under construction at 
June 1, 1953, about 34 per cent higher. The output of items such as 
automobiles and television and radio sets has been considerably higher 
than last year. This high production level is reflected in retail sales 
which, for the first five months of 1953, were nearly seven per cent 
higher than last year. Sales of appliances were more than 20 per cent 
higher and of automobiles nearly 15 per cent higher. To date, therefore, 
demand has generally kept pace with rising output which, in turn, has 
resulted in increased over-all employment. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


Y early summer, the industrial relations picture for 1953 was be- 
coming clearer. In many of the most significant bargaining situ- 
ations, settlements had been reached or negotiations were well under 
way. Wage increases were generally smaller this year than in 1952 but 
the trend towards improvements in such: ‘fringe’ items as hours, vacations 
and pension and welfare plans continued. Many of the wage settlements 
gave special consideration to skilled workers by increasing pay differ- 
entials which had tended to narrow on a percentage basis as a result of 
flat across-the-board increases common during the recent period of a 
rising cost of living. 


The continued trend towards shorter hours is reflected in the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch’s survey of working conditions in Canadian 
industry as of April 1, 1953. Preliminary returns for the manufacturing 
industries, covering almost 800,000 plant workers in 6,100 establish- 
ments, indicate that about 42 per cent are now on a 40-hour standard 
work week. About 78 per cent of the plant workers surveyed are ona 
o-day week. Of 180,000 office employees covered in preliminary returns, 
84 per cent are on a 5-day week and about half are on a standard week 
of 37% hours or less. 


Negotiations for 1953 were accompanied by a minimum of strike 
activity, time loss so far this year being considerably below the post- 
war average. 


Current Negotiations. Although agreements in Canada’s basic stee] 
industry remain in effect until next year, they provide for re-opening 
negotiations on wages this year. Accordingly, bargaining over wage 
rates began in the latter part of June between the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and two companies, the Steel Company of Canada 
Limited at Hamilton and the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie. 
An 8%-cent-an-hour increase was negotiated in the United States this 
year under a similar wage re-opening arrangement. 


Negotiations for new work contracts in sections of the pulp and 
paper industry were resumed in June (L.G., May, p. 644). Ontario news- 
print and pulp mills failed to reach agreement after several meetings 
with 1] AFL-TLC unions including the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers. The dispute centered on wages, the unions seeking a 
five-per-cent increase for the 15,000 workers covered and the companies 
proposing a three-per-cent reduction. A conciliation board has been 
requested. 


In Quebec, two newsprint companies signed new agreements with 
the National Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL). New one- 
year agreements covering employees of the Consolidated Paper Corpo- 
ration at Port Alfred, Grand’Mere and Shawinigan Falls provide for a 
general wage increase of 12 per cent, setting a base rate of $1.41, as 
well as a 40-hour week and increased shift differentials. Price Bros. and 
Co. Limited also signed a new work contract for its Kenogami and River- 
bend mills. The basic rate was increased to $1.38 and the work week 
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reduced from 48 to 44 hours, effective immediately. At the request of 
the union, the work week can be further reduced to 40 hours with a 
$1.41 basic rate between August 1 and November 1 of this year. 


Negotiations are also reported to be in progress between the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers and pulp and paper mills 
in British Columbia employing about 5,500 workers. 


A one-year agreement was reached between the Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada and District 180f the United Mine Workers 
of America (CCL), following several months of bargaining and concilia- 
tion. Applying to more than 6,000 miners employed by 19 companies, the 
agreement is similar to that recommended by a conciliation board, al- 
though some of the recommended changes in the vacation plan are not 
incorporated in the new contract. A wage increase is not provided but 
employer payments to the welfare fund are to be increased by five cents 
per ton of coal mined. 


In Nova Scotia, the other major coal mining area, agreement had 
not yet been reached between the Dominion Coal Company and District 
26 of United Mine Workers of America. In a vote July 7, the workers 
turned down a conciliation board report which recommended that both 
parties drop their demands and renew last year’s contract. 


In the automobile industry, the settlement at Ford Motor Company 
of Canada was reported last month (L.G., June, p. 798). Since that 
time, the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) reached agreement 
with the Chrysler Corporation of Canada Ltd. for a 6-cent across-the- 
board increase for 6,000 employees at Windsor and Chatham. Subject 
to ratification by the union members, agreement was reached between 
General Motors of Canada Limited and its subsidiaries and the United 
Automobile Workers on revisions to their five-year contracts covering a 
total of approximately 20,000 workers. These include General Motors 
employees at Oshawa and Windsor, workers at the McKinnon Industries 
in St. Catharines, at Frigidaire Products In Toronto and at the General 
Motors Diesel plant in London. Particulars of this development were 
not available at the time of writing. Some 800 office workers at Ford 
Motor Company of Canada in Windsor, represented by local 240 of the 
union, also had their salaries revised. The new wage structure represents 
an increase of about $10.40 a month for each employee. 


Negotiations have been in progress for some time in important 
areas of the metal-mining industry. In Northern Ontario and Quebec, the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) are still in negotiation with 
two of the largest mines. At Timmins, Ont., bargaining and conciliation 
of McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited so far failed to produce a settle- 
ment. A board of conciliation recommended an increase of seven cents 
an hour, check-off of union dues and other benefits. When this was re- 
jected by the company the union members voted in favour of strike action. 
The main item of dispute there appears to be union security, which the 
union has been seeking for some time. Differences between the same 
union and Noranda Mines in Quebec are being dealt with by a board 
of conciliation. Negotiations have also been in progress for some time 
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in several of the smaller mines in the Timmins area. During mid-July 
work stoppages occurred at four mines. 

A conciliation board is dealing with a dispute between the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company and Trail, Kimberley and Calgary 
locals of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(independent). The pension plan is the major item still unsettled. 

Contract negotiations were in progress or will begin shortly in 
several large Quebec and Ontario textile firms. The United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) took advantage of the re-opening pro- 
vision in its two-year agreements with Dominion Textile Limited of 
Montreal and Montreal Cottons Limited of Valleyfield, on the question 
of wages. The union requested a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase; the 
companies proposed a 5-cent-an-hour decrease. In Ontario, the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL) reached an agreement with Cour- 
tauld’s, Cornwall, for a 5%cent wage increase plus incorporation of a 
14%-cent cost-of-living bonus into wage rates. The same union is ne- 
gotiating at the mills of the Monarch Knitting Company in Toronto, 
Dunnville and St. Catharines and bargaining is expected to begin soon 
at Canadian Cottons Limited in Cornwall and Hamilton. Agreements were 
recently re-negotiated in a number of the smaller textile plants in Quebec 
and Ontario. In many others, bargaining will begin shortly. 

In addition to settlements reported in this Review over the last 
two months, further agreements were reached in many areas across 
Canada for the building trades. Wage increases for the most part ranged 
from five to twelve cents an hour. Important bargaining in this industry 
is continuing, particularly in the Maritimes and in Alberta. The Toronto 
Builders’ Exchange settled with the carpenters and electricians, pro- 
viding increases of 10 and 12 cents an hour respectively. 

A wage increase of five cents an hour, plus incorporation into 
basic rates of nine cents of a cost-of-living bonus, was unanimously 
recommended by a conciliation board in the dispute between the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, representing British Columbia coastal logging oper- 
ators. Some 32,000 B.C. lumber workers are affected. 

Agreement was reached between the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild and several west coast shipping firms operating in British Col- 
umbia. The two-year agreement provides a 6-per-cent wage increase, a 
type of ‘Rand Formula’ and other benefits. Wage rate negotiations may 
be re-opened after one year. Three boards of conciliation dealing with 
differences between the Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service, the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL) and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
reported. The major recommendations are a 5-per-cent wage increase 
effective January 1, 1953, and certain changes in stand-by wages. 

In the hotel industry, a significant agreement was reached between 
31 Vancouver hotels and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-TLC), providing for a 40-hour 
week and other benefits. Negotiations for a 40-hour week and other 
matters were also in progress between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers and the liote! Vancouver. 
Bargaining between the same union and other railway hotels across the 
country is also beginning. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ABOUR | surpluses in_ local 
areas continued to decline 
during June as labour requirements 5 a 
E At Ate roportion of paid workers within each 
in such seasonal activities as of the four labour market groups, 
construction continued to increase. 
The seasonal increase in activity, 
though not as great as that which 
occurred in the previous month, 
was large enough to produce a 
substantial change in labour market 
classifications. By the beginning 
of July, labour surplus areas had 
decreased to 22 from 28 a nonth 
earlier, areas of balanced labour 


CANADA 


: SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
supply and demand had increased GROUP | GROUP 2 Group 3 GROUP 4 


from 80 to 85 and areas of labour 
shortage from four to eight. 





The demand for labour continued to be more evenly distributed 
than it was last year. Mighty-five labour markets covering 77 per cent 
of all paid workers were in balance by the first of July, compared with 
75 areas and 73 per cent of all paid workers at July 1, 1952. The in- 
crease was spread fairly evenly over all types of areas except the 
metropolitan centres. In this classification St. John’s, Nfld., failed to 
move into the balanced group as quickly as it did last year owing toa 
less rapid expansion of construction activity. 


Labour demand was not, however, evenly balanced with supply 
in all parts of the country. Lighteen of the 22 surplus areas were located 
in the Quebec and the Atlantic regions. On the other hand, the Prairie 
region contained six of the eight shortage areas. Almost all areas in 
Ontario and the Pacific region were in balance, the most notable ex- 
ception being Vancouver—New Westminster where moderate surpluses 
continued. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, JULY 1, 1953 


LABOUR SURPLUS 
Group 1 Group 2 


St. John's 


Vancouver — New 


METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster 
(lebour force 75,000 or more) 


Brantford 
Cornwall 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Rouyn — Val d’Gr 
Saint John 
Shawinigen Falls 
Trois Riviéres 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Valleyfield — 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Beauharnois 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 








MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 —75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 





Bathurst 
Buckingham 
Drummondville 
Gaspe 

La Malbaie 
Newcastle 
Prince George 
Rimouski 

St. Georges Est 
Sorel 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 








APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Quebec — Levis 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 
Farnham — Granby 
Fort William— 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
London 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
St. Catharines 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Welland 
Windsor 


Barrie 
Charlottetown 
Chatham, Cnt. 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford Mines 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Kitchener 


Brandon 

Red Deer 
Regina 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 





Belleville — Trenton 
Eracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fort Erie — 

Port Colborne 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kenora — Sioux 

Lookout 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montragny 
Korth Bay 
Ckanagan Valley 
Gwen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
Summerside 
St. Thomas 
Trail —Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Woodstock, N.E. 
Yarmouth 








Brampton 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT increased season- 














ATLANTIC ally in all parts of the Atlantic 

Proportion of paid workers within each region in June. During the four 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. weeke ending June 20, falletime 
ee eal fer Cost | workers increased by 18,000 to a 
90 total of 468,000. Part of this in- 
80 ae Saree sees | crease resulted from further season- 
2 al additions to the labour force and 





60 





part from a reduction in the number 
of persons without jobs and seeking 
work. 





Seasonal industries such as 
construction, sawmilling, agri- 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE ni j 
STRAT Arey oy totem Testa tag culture and mining exploration 

were chiefly responsible for in- 


creased employment in the region. 











Construction, after starting slowly this spring, became quite active 
during June and it is anticipated that the demand for construction work- 
ers will further increase in the months ahead as work advances on large 
projects such as the expansion of naval facilities in Halifax, the im- 
provement of Newfoundland’s transportation system and the extension 
of the pier at Saint John, N.Bs While the employment total for the region 
is about the saine as a year ago, some of the industrial areas reported 
shortages of skilled workers. Most of the existing shortages were in the 
metalworking, electrical and skilled construction occupations. 


The general increase in activity in the region brought five additional 
labour market into balance during June. By the beginning of July, 14 of 
the 20 areas had balanced labour markets compared with 13 a year earlier 
and nine at the beginning of May. However, since the areas that moved 
into balance were relatively small, the number of wage earners in the 
surplus category declined only slightly during the month (see bar chart). 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Although the labour supply 
in St. John’s, Nfld., diminished both as a result of increasing activity 
and because workers took employment outside the area, the decrease was 
not sufficient to bring the area’s labour market into balance. Manufac- 
turing employment continued at stable levels except for a small lay-off 
of steel workers following a mechanical failure at a plant. The fishing 
industry experienced a contraction of its working force this year as 
workers found more lucrative employment in logging and construction. 


The continuing high levels of manufacturing and logging employment 
and the increasing demands for construction workers brought the C omer 
Brook labour market into balance. Sydney remained in the balanced 
labour market category, though 1,100 coal miners were laid off at the 
Glace Bay colliery. Increased activity in fishing, construction and logging 
and the re-hiring of steel workers who had been on an indefinite lay-off 
since last winter offset the decline in coal mining in this area. In Halifax 
there was a fairly heavy influx of tradesmen from other areas, including 
immigrants from the United Kingdom, and although most of them found 
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employment a shortage of certain skills continued. Requests for aircraft 
inspectors, aircraft fitters and mechanics were forwarded to other areas. 
Surpluses continued in Moncton despite a fairly heavy demand for nearly 
all types of skilled workers. This situation was the result of below- 
normal! activity in trucking, and reduced lumber and pulp cutting. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour supplies in almost all 
these areas declined rapidly during the month. Moderate labour surpluses 
existed only in Bathurst and Newcastle. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in construction and 


other seasonal industries continued 
to increase in Quebec during June 
but decreased in some manufac- 
turing industries. The primary 
textile industry reported lay-offs 
and a good deal of short time. In 
addition, a considerable number of 
workers were released in the air- 
craft and ancillary industries. On 
the whole, however, employment Sa 
in the region increased. Persons aes | 

at work at June 20, totalling es 
1,447,000, exceeded the number | Sue? Group? 
reported both a month and a year 
earlier. 


QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent Per Cent 








July 1 




















BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





The labour market situation in the major industrial areas remained 
unchanged during the month. Of the minor and agricultural areas, how- 
ever, two reduced their surpluses sufficiently to be classified in the 
moderate surplus group and three eliminated them, thus bringing their 
labour markets into balance. By the end of June, 13 areas covering 78 
per cent of the wage and salary earners in the province were in the 
balanced group. The 12 remaining areas still had some surplus labour. 


Metropolitan Areas. More than 1,500 workers were laid off in the 
aircraft industry in Montreal during June and several hundred more were 
released from sub-contracting firms as a result of the cancellation of 
a $100 million order for aircraft by the United States Government. Al- 
though other orders have been placed, it was not considered likely that 
employment in the industry would regain its former high levels. Labour 
supplies were further increased by seasonally unemployed clothing 
workers and by high school students registering for work. Stable employ- 
ment conditions in most industries, however, kept the area in the ba- 
lanced category. 


The labour market in Quebec city was balanced during June as 
labour requirements for the construction industry increased both locally 
and in northern areas. Manufacturing employment continued at a higher 
level than in the same period last year and seasonal lay-offs in the 
boot and shoe industry were at a minimum. 
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Major Industrial Areas. Very little change occurred in the industrial 
centres in Quebec during June, five out of eight continuing to have 
moderate labour surpluses. The heavier surpluses of the winter months 
had greatly diminished and further reductions were anticipated in most 
areas. Job opportunities, however, were fewer than last year in the 
Lac St. Jean and Rouyn—Val d’Or areas. Employment was lower in 
logging and mining in these districts and fewer alternative jobs were 
available in construction, While decreasing employment in the primary 
textile industry added to the labour supply, it did not change the general 
labour market situation in the four areas in the Eastern Townships. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour surpluses declined in 
most of the 15 major agricultural and minor areas during the month. 
Areas with balanced labour markets increased from five to eight and 
those with moderate surpluses decreased from eight to seven. Further 
improvement was expected as more workers leave for employment at 
resource development sites. Labour surpluses of considerable size 
continued, however, in smaller manufacturing centres such as Drummond- 
ville and Sorel, where workers were released from textile and defence- 
connected industries. 


ONTARIO 

EMPLOYMENT levels in Ontario 
ONTARIO continued to rise during June, 
Proportion of paid workers within each bringing the total number of full- 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. time workers to 1,763,000 by June 
20, an increase of 45,000 from the 
90 previous month. Labour supply and 
My demand, however, continued in 
pA approximate balance, since an 
fae addition of 43,000 to the labour 
ue force accounted for almost all the 

30 : employment increase. 
20 '— 
10 


Per Cent 
[ 

















Seasonal demand for labour 

a {ss continued strong in the farming, 
ee: RGR OLR ae eee eka construction, lake shipping, fishing, 
summer resort, and food processing 
industries during June. The begin- 
ning of the hay harvest accelerated the demand for harvest help but the 
arrival of more than 300 German farm workers and about 350 harvesters 
from the Maritimes helped to meet the demand. Residential construction 
also continued above last year’s level and, since building activity is 
more evenly distributed this year than last, the market for construction 
labour was more nearly balanced throughout the region. Most manu- 
facturing plants operated at near Capacity but some lay-offs and short- 
time occurred in the farm machinery, textiles, clothing, fur, rubber, 
automobile and truck assembly industries. Although labour was in tight 
supply in most areas of Ontario, there was not much unfilled demand 
except for engineers, electronic and electrical technicians, automobile 
mechanics and repairmen, some types of draughtsmen and farm hands. 
Students seeking summer employment filled many unskilled jobs but 
there was still a surplus of unskilled female workers in some areas. 
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During June, there was little change in local labour market situ- 
ations; one area moved from balance into shortage and another moved 
from balance back into moderate surplus. At the beginning of July, 35 
areas had approximately balanced labour markets, two had a general 
shortage of labour and two some labour surplus. Although there were 
fewer people unemployed in Ontario than a year ago, only two areas had 
labour shortages compared with five last year. This indicates that ac- 
tivity, especially construction, is more evenly distributed this summer. 


Metropolitan Areas. The strong demand for engineers, qualified 
stenographers and experienced construction workers continued in Ottawa 
and Toronto but much of this demand was filled by recent graduates 
and by immigrants from the United Kingdom. All three metropolitan areas, 
Toronto, Ottawa—Hull and Hamilton, still had approximately balanced 
labour markets. However, there was a substantial increase in labour 
supply in Hamilton during June and early July as high school students 
looked for summer jobs and as temporary lay-offs occurred in some 
manufacturing industries. 


Major Industrial Areas. Kmployment in most industrial areas in 
Ontario continued at near-capacity levels, suitable labour being very 
scarce. All but three of the major industrial areas, however, still had 
approximately balanced labour markets. Kitchener still experienced 
some shortage of farm hands, construction workers and automobile me- 
chanics but most of the demand for skilled workers and professional 
people was met. The labour surplus in Brantford continued but was 
gradually being reduced as workers obtained jobs in nearby areas. Corn- 
wall moved back into the surplus category owing to the influx of students 
into the labour force and a number of temporary industrial lay-offs. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The heavy demand for farm 
labour brought Brampton into the labour shortage category. The labour 
supply was also becoming tight in most of the other major industrial 
and minor areas but most requirements continued to be filled locally. 


PRAIRIE 

DURING June, labour requirements S RARie 

in the Prairie aed odes continued e Proportion of poid workers within each 
expand seasonally although the of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
emphasis in activity shifted from | Percent Per Cent 








agriculture to construction. By the | 4 
week ending June 20, full-time | 
workers numbered 877,000, an in- 70 
crease of 4,000 from the previous | 60 
month. At the same time, the agri- 
cultural labour force decreased by 


5,000. 


Crop prospects worsened during 
May and early June as a result of SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
heavy rainfall, which delayed plan- acta ahs 
ting and reducedthe acreage seeded 
to grain. With the exception of 
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agriculture, however, activities in the region continued to expand. At 
the beginning of May, non-agricultural employment showed a year-to- 
year increase of five and one-half per cent, compared with three and 
one-half per cent for the country as a whole. Two-thirds of this increase 
occurred in trade, manufacturing and construction. One-half of the in- 
crease occurred in Alberta which, in terms of industrial employment, is 
now almost as large as Manitoba. 


The rising level of construction activity during June was accompa- 
nied by a tightening labour supply in urban centres which was only par- 
tially relieved by the steady influx of workers from other parts of the 
country. The flow of workers to the larger cities created, in turn, a rather 
tight labour situation in many of the smaller areas. During the month, 
labour shortages developed in Edmonton, Yorkton and Red Deer, bringing 
the number of areas in the shortage category to six. With the elimination 
of the labour surplus in Drumheller, labour demand and supply in the 
remaining areas of the region were in balance. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The large volume of defence, 
industrial and residential construction in Edmonton made strong demands 
on the labour force in spite of its rapid growth. Welders, plumbers and 
motor mechanics were particularly scarce, as were female workers for a 
variety of sales and clerical occupations. About 2,600 construction 
workers will be released gradually during the summer as the new. Ca- 
nadian Chemical Company plant in Edmonton is completed but it is 
expected that they will easily find employment in housing construction 
and on defence and industrial sites in Edmonton, Fort Saskatchewan and 
Cold Lake. Several hundred workers were being recruited for the new 
Isdmonton chemical plant which will have an initial complement of 
750 employees. 


Apart from the seasonal increase in construction, conditions in 
Calgary and Winnipeg showed little change during June. In Fort William- 
Port Arthur, however, available labour supplies dwindled further as 
summer woods work increased. Employment in aircraft and motor vehicle 
manufacturing and in shipbuilding continued at a high and stable level. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. In these areas, the decline in 
labour requirements resulting from the completion of seeding operations 
was replaced by the increasing needs of the construction and railway 
maintenance activities. Aside from the usual shortages of waitresses 
and domestic service workers, the greatest shortages in most areas were 
of construction tradesmen, welders, automobile mechanics, stenographers 
and office and sales clerks. The shortages were most evident in Brandon, 
Regina, Red Deer, Swift Current and Yorkton. 


PACIFIC 


AFTER increasing by 14,000 in May, the number of full-time workers 
in the Pacific region rose by a further 2,000 to a total of 389,000 at 
June 20. An exact year-to-year comparison of the employment situation 
was difficult to make because of the forest industries’ strike last year 
but it was estimated that the general demand for labour was still not 
quite as strong as at tle same time in 1952, 
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The temporary labour require- 
ments of berry harvesting and the 
rising level of construction work 
were mainly responsible for the 


PACIFIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 





increased employment during the 
month. Expansion of construction 
employment in the region was 
particularly rapid as work pro- 
ceeded on 26 major projects which 
are expected to employ 17,000 men 
during the August peak period. 


Per Cent 
] 
| 





90 
July 1 /80 











Production increased moder- 
ately in logging, fishing and mining, 
industries that had been mainly 
responsible for halting the rising 
trend of employment in the region 





SURPLUS SUR S$ BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





this spring. After a price settlement covering the summer fishing oper- 
ations, fishing and fish-canning activity increased; employment in these 
sectors is expected to rise by a further substantial amount in the coming 
months. Additional logging camps re-opened during the month and those 
already in operation continued unhindered by the fire hazard that usually 
develops at this time. Crews in nearly all camps were still smaller, 
however, than in previous years. This was partly attributed to the un- 
certain outcome of wage negotiations now in progress. In base metal: 
mining, the outlook improved as world lead and zinc prices recovered 
and some of the workers released last fall were rehired. No immediate 
return to the high employment levels of a year ago, however, was gener- 
ally expected. 


Increasing labour requirements cut into local labour surpluses but 
the reductions were not large enough to warrant any changes in classi- 
fication of the areas in the region. By July 1, two areas still had slight 
labour surpluses and eight had balanced labour markets. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Although a slight labour 
surplus persisted in Vancouver—New Westminster, increasing activity 
was evident in most industries by the end of June. The labour require- 
ments of an exceptionally large residential construction program, to- 
gether with the continuing demand from projects outside the area, reduced 
the number of idle construction workers to its lowest point in years. 
The workers in greatest demand were trowel tradesmen, welders and 
carpenters with experience in heavy construction work. 


Employment levels in Victoria, with the exception of shipbuilding, 
remained virtually unchanged during June. At one yard 200 men were 
released during the past two months and further lay-offs are in prospect 
unless the firm receives more repair work. There was also a reduction 
in the staff of the naval dockyard. 

Minor Areas. The increase in construction and other seasonal 
activity steadily absorbed the available labour in most minor areas. 
Demand for berry pickers and fruit thinners was heavy during the month, 
particularly in the Okanagan Valley. In Prince George, the lumber in- 
dustry swung into full production after a lapse of six weeks. On Van- 
couver Island, surplus loggers were being steadily rehired. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1953) 





Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date | Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)s........sssecsseees June 20 5,387,000 art es — 
Persons with) jobs (a).csecdsssesse+seasaeayaguesuas June 20 5, 297,000 apy Al, 2 _ 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WOEK. (a) Si sccccsiotecaacss ovata tear neseeeree June 20 90,000} —2L1 ~ 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlant icc.odcchescescocuaestcuteecaderensteeoriecrear ite June 18 25,877 —20s0. i ch. asc 
Chiebee.¢, 25. catsconke cccecoreeeeeeorerrereee etait June 18 63,051 seer et ae 
Ont ariondic.bcccisbebaseaoseaccetenes deco reeneaeeeeteee June 18 48,151 — 5.2 | -19.2 
PAIL E: ... cicacsscetecneccsvntscodetewccusccvevesatsesn ten June 18 19,064 — 26.4 + 14 
Pacific Coc ee creer cere reser sere ener es seeeesesseesresesseee June 18 23, 139 —17, o —21.3 
Notal, wall resionSticeccaecceceussereeteteecesonses June 18 179, 282 OFA a e— O50 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance ben efitwii: actisiecsaeseeeeesees eee June 1 143, 083 —33.5 | — 0.3 
Amount of benefit payMeNnts .......cccccesceescens May $12, 195, 255 —25.6 | +17.6 
Index of employment (1939=100)..........eceeee May 1 184. 1 te Li) eel sls sont 
Tmini gration 2)..2csisencastecv wales: beeerreeee te eee May 20,905 +29.7 | —27.0(c)* 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost......ccccoscees June 57,346 — | —84.2(c) 
Nos of workers involVed.scciscssscseoterieeeocee June 6,452 — | —78.1(c) 
Nov Ol fetrik e's foivacctsssesottseic iteeee mes wee June 31 — | —29.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... May 1 $57.54 + 0.4 | + 5.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........eseseees May 1 $ L 36 ar (his tl ae Ze 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... May 1 41.9 — Osun heeiOee 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..........ccecc May 1 $56.82 Pegi hek ic daa) 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) .,.,| June 1 184.8 TeO0st Wh ees 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)........ June 1 114.9 Oe 4 bbe O) 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | May 1 118.51) —20.50 lata 6es 
dotal labour incomeé:.....3..4).4..0: $000,000 | April 949 a ae Be roa te | 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average. 1935—39=100) <i. April Zo0uL se Bh. ae) 
Mantifacturin ¢. -2.ccanscstet etree erent April 272.6 icy Cashel er A 
Durables, eiceseleces tdeoet sce seectoemeeneenecaart April 339.6 ES iat l4c8 
Non-Durabl este.ca.c ticeatoeeieiea tte April 229. Bea sed apot B.3 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 


(b) 


(c) 


any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year, 


*In the table for June, 1953, this figure should read —37.3. 
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Federai FEP Act 
In Effect July I 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, passed at the recent session of Parlia- 
ment (L.G., June, p. 832), came into effect 
willveol. 


Like other federal labour legislation, the 
Act applies only to works and _ businesses 
within federal jurisdiction; but the hope 
was expressed by Parliament that the legis- 
lation would have far-reaching influence all 
across the country. 


Specifically, the Act applies to such 
employments as navigation and _ shipping, 
railways, canals, telegraphs, aerodromes, air- 
craft and lines of air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations, and banks, as well as 
to works or undertakings declared by 
Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada. It applies also to federal crown 
corporations. 





New Immigration Act 
Proclaimed in Force 


The new Immigration Act and amend- 
ments to the Canadian Citizenship Act 
were proclaimed in force June 1. 


The new Immigration Act clarifies and 
simplifies procedures; the changes in the 
Citizenship Act bring citizenship provisions 
in line with the Immigration Act. The 
new legislation does away with certain 
anomalies brought to light and standardizes 
the procedures in connection with immi- 
gration and with the acquisition of Cana- 
dian citizenship. 





One-Fifth of Households 
Overerowded in 1951 


Nearly one-fifth of Canadian households 
were overcrowded in 1951, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The Bureau, reporting in a 1951 Census 
bulletin on housing* that some 641,820 
households (18-8 per cent of the total) 
were overcrowded, defines a crowded house- 
hold as one in which the number of 
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persons exceeds the number of rooms in 
the dwelling. The definition does not take 
into account the ages of the persons or 
the sizes of the rooms. 


Among urban centres, places with popu- 
lations of fewer than 10,000 were found to 
have the largest proportion of crowded 
households, averaging 18:4 per cent, 
followed by localities of 10,000 to 29,999 
with 16-8 per cent, cities of 100,000 or 
more with 15:7 per cent and centres of 
30,000 to 99,999 with 15-4 per cent. 


Sixty per cent of the crowded house- 
holds and 67 per cent of the uncrowded 
were owner households. About 22 per 
cent of Canada’s tenant households were 
crowded, compared with 17 per cent of the 
owner households. 


The median rent was lower for crowded 
tenant households at $28 a month than for 
uncrowded tenant households at $36. 





Fousing Increase 
Continued in April 


The upswing of new residential construc- 
tion continued in all parts of Canada in 
April with both starts and completions 
substantially outnumbering those of a year 
earlier. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported that 9,902 new dwelling units were 
started during the month, a gain of 39 per 
cent over the 7,127 started in April last 
year, and that completions were up 19 per 
cent to 6,825 from 5,325. The average 
length of time under construction was down 
nearly two months to 7-0 from 8:9 months 
in April, 1952. 

Both starts and completions were higher 
than a year earlier in each of the first 
four months of this year, with starts up 
52 per cent to 21,832 from 14,395 and com- 
pletions up 34 per cent to 24,717 from 18,391 
in the January-April period. 





March Housing Total in 
U.K. Highest Sinee War 


The number of permanent houses com- 
pleted in Great Britain during March was 
28,729 compared with 21,754 in March 1952. 
This is the highest month’s total since 
the war. 

In the first three months of 1953, 69,431 
permanent houses were completed, com- 
pared with 53,609 in the same _ period 
of 1952. 





*1951 Census Bulletin 3-13: Crowded and 
Uncrowded Households (50 cents). 
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May Housing Starts 
Down Slightly in U.S. 


Housing starts in the United States 
totalled 107,000 in May, a decrease of 
about 3.000 units from April, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Although the decline was slight, it was 
rather general throughout the country and 
represented the first April-May downward 
movement since the Second World War. 
A rise in housing activity had been 
expected in May after interest rates were 
increased for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Veterans Administration mortgage 
loans. 

May was marked by very heavy rainfall, 
and floods in a number of states, which 
may have prompted builders in some p'aces 
to delay obtaining permits and starting 
construction. 

On a seasonally-adjusted basis, prelim- 
inary estimates indicate that total housing 
starts were at an annual rate of 1,067,000 
in May. 





Supreme Court Rules 
On 4 Lebour Cases 


On June 8 the Supreme Court of Canada 
handed down four judgments dealing with 
decisions of Labour Relations Boards in 
four provinces. 

The judgments upheld the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board’s deci- 
sion that comptometer operators were not 
“eonfidential”’ employees, agreed with the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court that the prov- 
ince’s Labour Relations Board cou!d not 
refuse to certify a union because one of 
the union officers was a Communist, 
rejected a Quebec court decision that 
upheld the decertification of a Montreal 
teachers’ union for participation in an 
illegal strike and upheld the setting aside 
by ah Ontario court of a certification order 
issued by the provincial Labour Relations 
Board to the Toronto Newspaper Guild. 

In the Safeway case, the Court allowed 
the appeal of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board and the Retail, Wholesale, 
and Department Store Union, Local 580, 
against the decision of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal (L.G., Feb., p. 284). That 
decision held that the Board exceeded 
its powers in ruling that comptometer 
and Powers machine operators were not 
“employed in a confidential capacity” 
within the meaning of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act. The Supreme 
Court of Canada restored the judgment of 
the British Columbia trial court which 
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upheld the Labour Relations Board’s order 
including such operators in the bargaining 
unit for which it certified Local 580 as 
bargaining agent. 

An appeal from the judgment. of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia in the case 
involving the application of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada, Local 18, for certification as 
bargaining agent for employees of Smith 
& Rhuland Limited was dismissed. The 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court had quashed 
the order of the Labour Relations Board 
dismissing the union’s application on the 
grounds that one of its officers was a 
Communist (L.G., 1952, p. 937). The 
Supreme Court of Canada upheld the Nova 
Scotia Court’s ruling that the Board lacked 
authority to dismiss the application on 
these grounds. 

L’Alliance des Professeurs Catholiques de 
Montréal won its appeal against the judg- 
ment of the Quebec Court of King’s Bench 
(Appeal Side) upholding the decertification 
by the Quebec Labour Relations Board of 
L’Alliance as the bargaining agent for 
teachers in the French Catholic schools of 
Montreal following an illegal strike (L.G., 
1952, p. 301). The Supreme Court of 
Canada, with no dissenting opinion, set 
aside the judgment of the Quebec Appeal 
Court and restored the order of the trial 
court making the decertification order null 
and void. 

In the Globe Printing Company case, the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild lost its appeal 
against the decision of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal (E.G. 1952; peg615)) «the 
Supreme Court of Canada held that the 
Ontario High Court of Justice did not 
exceed its authority in setting aside a 
certification order issued by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board to the Guild in 
respect of Globe employees. 

Reasons for judgment in these cases will 
be reported in the Labour Law section next 
month. 





$137.50 Monthly Pension 
Now Paid by G.M., Too 


Following the lead of Ford and Chrysler 
(L.G., June, p. 809), General Motors has 
also agreed to raise maximum pension 
benefits to $137.50 a month under its con- 
tract with the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). 


All three United States automobile 
manufacturers now pay thz difference 
between the worker’s primary social 


security benefit of $85 a month, up to the 
maximum of $137.50. 


March Labour Income 
Up in Canada and U.S. 


Canadian labour income rose to an esti- 
mated $928,000 in March, compared with 
$862,000 in March last year, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Labour income in the United States also 
increased during March. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported that hourly 
earnings of factory workers producing 
durable goods rose 6:3 per cent between 
March 1952, and March this year. In the 
production of non-durable goods, average 
hourly earnings increased 3-9 per cent 
during the year. 

In Canada, the cumulative total of labour 
income for the first quarter of 1953 was 
$2,785,000,000, an increase of 8-5 per cent 
over last year’s first-quarter total of 
$2 566,000,000. 

In the quarter, labour income was higher 
in manufacturing, utilities, transportation, 
communication, storage, trade, finance and 
services, and construction but lower in 
agriculture, logging, fishing, trapping and 
mining. 





Ontario Accident Claims 


Inereased Last Year 


An increase in 1952 in claims for work- 
men’s compensation is noted in the annual 
report of the Ontario Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations. 

A total of 94,349 claims was registered 
in 1952, compared with 87,867 in 1951, for 
injuries in the manufacturing industries 
represented by the Associations. Fatalities 
increased from 51 to 68. 

The JAPA embraces 17 out of the 25 
classes of industries covered under Schedule 
1 of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The increase in the number of compen- 
sation cases was probably the result of 
the addition of an estimated 40,000 new 
employees in the manufacturing industries 
and of the reduction in the waiting period 
—from seven to five days—which is 
required before an injured worker qualifies 
for compensation, the report pointed out. 

Of the 94,349 accident claims filed, 1,137 
were for permanent disability compared 
with 973 in 1951, 20,343 were for temporary 
disability, compared with 17,231, and 72,801 
were for medical aid only, compared with 
69,612. 

In the annual report, R. G. D. Anderson,* 
IAPA General Manager, stated: “Had the 
rate of fatal and permanent disability 





*Mr. Anderson was incorrectly quoted in 
the May issue (p. 663). 
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accidents in effect in 1921 continued through 
the years to 1951, we estimate that 1.621 
workers now enjoying their full regular 
livelihood would have been killed and 


nearly 28,000 more people would have 
suffered injuries causing permanent 
disability.” 

Great progress in the prevention of 


industrial accidents has been made in the 
past 380 years, the report points out. 
“Between 1921 and 1951,” it states, “death 
cases in IAPA classes have been reduced 
from 1 in every 3,000 employees to 1 in 
every 10,000 employees; permanent dis- 
abilities have likewise been reduced from 
five per thousand employees to 1-5 per 
thousand.” 





Que. Compensation Claims 
Highest Ever in 1952 


According to the 1952 report of the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion, 97,177 claims for benefit were made 
during the year, compared with 95,930 in 
1951, an increase of 1,257. The report 
points out that the 1952 total is the largest 
since the establishment of the Commission 
in 1931, 

The increase for all industry over 1951 
was 1-3 per cent while the 17,429 employers 
who comprise the Commission’s 20 cate- 
gories registered 63,836 claims, an increase 
of 3,214, or 5-3 per cent, over the previous 
year. It is reported that the increased 
number of accidents was largely due to the 
increase in the number of hours worked 
ie 952s 

During the year, the Commission made 
17,145 visits to employers in order to carry 
out inspections, interviews, inquiries into 
more serious accidents and to assist in 
safety and accident prevention programs. 
The Commission participated in 360 acci- 
dent prevention committees, investigated 
5,324 accidents and issued 18,829 recom- 
mendations concerning dangerous condi- 
tions of employment in factories and 
construction projects. During the year the 
Commission organized safety courses in 21 
industrial firms and held regional confer- 
ences in 31 different areas. 

During the month of June, which was 
designated as a period in which a special 
effort was to be made to reduce accidents, 
some 1,930 special certificates were issued 
to as many firms which had succeeded in 
avoiding a single compensable accident. 

The report concludes by noting that 
despite the protective devices that are 
erected to shield the worker from dangerous 
machinery, approximately 85 per cent of 
accidents are due to the human factor. 
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U.S. Work Injuries 
Declined in 1952 


Preliminary estimates of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that injuries sustained by American workers 
on the job during 1952 numbered 2,031,000, 
a decrease of 3-3 per cent from the 1951 
total of 2,100,000. 

Injuries in manufacturing showed the 
most significant decrease, the total of 
450,000 being 60,000 below the 1951 figure. 
Minor reductions were registered in all 
other industrial groups with the exception 
of mining and quarrying and public utili- 
ties, which remained the same, and trans- 
portation, which showed a slight increase. 

Despite the continued rise of employ- 
ment in manufacturing, injury frequency 
declined during the year, the average rate 
being 13-5, the lowest rate on record for 
any year. This was 7 per cent under the 
previous low of 14:5 for 1949 and 13 per 
cent lower than the 15-5 rate established 
in 1951. 

During 1952, approximately 15,000 deaths 
resulted while 64,000 injuries were sustained 
which resulted in some form of permanent 
disability. The balance of the estimated 
injuries consisted of those which disabled 
a worker for a full day or more but from 
which the injured person recovered with- 
out any permanent disability. 

Approximately 41,000,000 man-days were 
lost in 1952 as a result of injuries, the 
equivalent of a loss to the labour force of 
137,000 full-time workers. 





U.S. Manpower Council 
Urges More Highly-Skilled 


Recommendations urging an increase in 
the number of highly-trained, university- 
educated men and women highlighted the 
report of the National Manpower Council 
recently presented to President Eisen- 
hower. The Council, established at 
Columbia University in the spring of 1951, 
is studying manpower problems during the 
present rearmament period.* 


The Council, composed of 20 prominent 
educators, business leaders and laymen, 
pointed out the necessity for the nation to 
keep abreast of the latest developments by 
relying upon the “brain power” of its 
scientists, physicists and engineers and 
through improved and expanded research 
programs. With regard to the need for an 
increased number of professional workers, 
the Council report states that “great care 
must be taken to ensure that the universi- 
ties can continue to meet their major 
responsibilities of discovering new knowl- 
edge and training tomorrow’s scientists and 
scholars. Only if this is done will the 
nation be able to reap the full benefits of 
science and technology for defence and for 
its expanding welfare.” 

Among the more important recommenda- 
tions of the Council were the following:— 

1. That the President appoint a commis- 
sion composed of representatives of gov- 
ernment, universities and industry to review 
the impact of governmental research and 
development contracts upon the primary 
responsibilities of the colleges and universi- 
ties to advance fundamental knowledge and 
to train future scholars and scientists. 

2. That the public continue to support 
the present program of deferring qualified 
students in order to enable them to com- 
plete their education before induction into 
the armed services. 

3. That scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams, supported by private and public 
funds, be maintained and expanded to help 
more young people of ability to acquire 
a higher education. 

4. That management intensify its efforts 
to determine the most effective balance 
among the different types of manpower it 
employs—scientific and professional, tech- 
nical, skilled, and semi-skilled—in order 
to provide for efficient and economical 
operations and to provide for the further 
training of the manpower for which it is 
responsible. 





*The Council will be able to carry on its 
work for two more years as a result of a 
$280,000 grant from the Ford Foundation, 
announced June 18. yy) ) 


Department of Labour officials examining the Department’s, exhibit that will be on 
display at some 35 fairs and exhibitions throughout Canada this summer and fall. 
A. W. Crawford (left), Director, Canadian Vocational Training, explains the working 
of the display’s animated centre panel to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister, and J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unemployment 


Insurance Commission. 


The display, in addition to its main theme, Apprenticeship 


Training, publicizes the various functions of the Department and of the Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Commission. 


Members of the National Employment Service and 


provincial apprenticeship experts will answer queries at the site of the booth. 
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Feehnicians, Scientists 
Searce in Canada, U.S. 


Despite a_ striking growth since the 
Second World War in Canada’s strength 
in scientific and professional personnel, such 
persons will continue in tight supply in the 
forseeable future, according to the results 
of a continuing survey of Canadian pro- 
fessional and scientific manpower strength 
in relation to present and future require- 
ments. 


The survey, begun in 1951 by the 
Technical Personnel Section, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 


Labour, has reached the stage where it is 
beginning to provide concrete information. 

In the United. States, it has recently 
been announced, the great need for man- 
power with technical knowledge and 
specialized skills has sharply increased 
employment opportunities for all types of 
technicians and has created shortages in 
some fields. An acute shortage of drafts- 
men now exists, particularly in the aircraft 
and electronics industries. 





Stresses Need for More 
Canadian Apprentices 


Industry has never looked upon an 
apprentice as a student; it is forever using 
apprenticeship as a source of cheap labour, 
S. Blackwell of the Ontario Department of 
Labour told a Rotary Club at Sault Ste. 
Marie, according to press reports of the 
meeting. 

He stressed the need for more young 
Canadians to undergo apprenticeship train- 
ing so that they will be able to handle the 
country’s top positions. Too many of 
Canada’s good jobs are going to immi- 
grants, he said. 

“T have no argument or quarrel with the 
Immigration Department,” he added, “but 
by not developing our own tradesmen we 
are putting our young men on the spot.” 





Newfoundland Names 
Apprenticeship Board 


The members of Newfoundland’s Appren- 
ticeship Board have now been appointed, 
the province’s Labour Minister, Hon. C. H. 
Ballam, has announced. 

ihe Chairman is DratGeeAs dtrecier 
Employer representatives are W. D. 
McCarter, J. Roland Broadbent and 
Arthur Rowe. Employee representative is 
John Gillingham. 

Frank Templeman represents the Depart- 
ment of Education, W. J. May represents 
the Department of Labour and will serve 
as Secretary of the Board. 
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TLC Delegates Approve 
Saskatchewan Federation 


The first step was taken recently in the 
formation of a Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour when 78 delegates representing 39 
unions and other organizations in the prov- 
ince affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada met at a conference in 
Regina. 

Some unions had already approved the 
formation of a federation and had 
empowered their delegates to make 
commitments on their behalf, while others 
sent delegates to obtain information. The 
conference went on record as approving the 
formation of the federation and the indi- 
vidual delegates pledged their support 
in its organization. 

In compliance with the draft constitu- 
tion which was adopted unanimously, 
election of the following officers took place: 
President, Andrew Tait, Moose Jaw; First 
Vice-President, Donald Arnold, Saskatoon; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edward Osiowy, 
Regina. Vice-Presidents were elected on a 
regional basis as follows: Prince Albert, 
Len Sleath; Saskatoon, Ken Moore; 
Regina, Vern Metheral; Moose Jaw, Hugh 
O. Scott; Civil Service Association, 
William Browne. 

Clarence Wyatt, TLC representative in 
Saskatchewan, was appointed Honorary 
Vice-President. 





Year's Holiday with Pay 
Granted in U.§. Contract 


A year’s holiday with pay after ten 
years’ service is provided in an agreement 
recently signed between Local 1031, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), and Hedco Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago. 

Should the worker decide to stay on the 
job rather than take the year off, he will 
receive double pay for the full year. 

As the company was founded only eight 
years ago and moved to Chicago only two 
years ago, no employee is immediately 
eligible for the year-long holiday. 

The firm has no pension plan or bonus 
system and “a year’s vacation with pay 
is a substitute,” said Paul M. Davidson, 
President of the company. 

“It will boost employee morale, reduce 
turnover and bring in new workers of a 
high calibre,” he said. 

The unprecedented provision was sug- 
gested by Frank Darling, President of the 
local, which has contracts covering 34,000 
employees in 65 Chicago plants. The 
provision covers 158 workers. 


CIO Re-orgenizing Staff, 
Reduces Regional Offices 


The first major change in the CIO’s 
current reorganization of field staff was 
made recently when the number of its 
regional offices in the United States was 
reduced from 50 to 18. 

John V. Riffe, Executive Vice-President 
of the CIO, announced at the end of May 
that the Congress will either close or 
establish sub-regional offices in 37 cities 
where it has maintained regional offices in 
the past. 

He also reported that a number of 
organizers from the national CIO have 
already been assigned to CIO unions in 
the telephone, electrical and chemical 
industries. A further group will be made 
available for an organizing drive among 
textile workers. 

Mr. Riffe said the field staff reorganiza- 
tion program will not mean lay-offs or 
terminations but will call for considerable 
shifting of assignments. 

“Tt is a long-range program,” he said, 
“ond will not be completed for perhaps 
15 months or two years. By that time, 
we believe that the CIO will have far more 
men available for organizing than it has 
had in the past. 

“Organizing offices will be set up from 
time to time in those areas where major 
organizing campaigns are being conducted. 
When a campaign is concluded, the offices 
will be closed and the organizing staff 
re-assigned to other organizing activities 
in other areas. 

“Tt will be the policy of the CIO Depart- 
ment of Organization to make organizers 
available to the various affiliated national 
unions of the CIO for significant organizing 
activities,” he said. 
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UAW and FAM Renew, 
Widen No-Raiding Pact 


An agreement recently concluded between 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) and the 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) renewed a four-year no-raiding pact 
between the two unions and provided for 
co-operation in collective bargaining and 
strikes. The new pact further provides 
that both bodies will forgo any vitupera- 
tion in competitive organizing campaigns. 

The two union presidents, Walter P. 
Reuther of the UAW and Alan J. Hayes 
of the IAM, have called the agreement 
“virtually unprecedented in American labor 
history”’. 

The agreement provides that in dealing 
with corporations that have multiple plants 


organized by both unions, both organiza- 
tions will exchange information concerning 
plants, locations, contracts and wage rates; 
will convoke joint conferences to be held 
in localities and on dates mutually agreed 
upon and that meetings with such corpora- 
tions will be conducted when they promise 
to provide the “best possible results” for 
the members of both unions. 

In addition, the agreement also provides 
that when one union is engaged in a strike 
against an employer by whom the other 
union is also recognized, following a joint 
consultation on the issues involved, each 
union will give the other all possible 
support by “joint economic action against 
the employer wherever possible”. Picket 
lines are to be respected and “all lawful 
and moral support and assistance” is called 
for in the pact. The non-striking union 
also agrees not to make any settlement 
with the employer which would in any way 
prejudice the position of the striking union. 

With regard to organization campaigns, 
the contract states that where either union 
has 50 per cent or more of the total pro- 
duction and maintenance employees of a 
multiple plant concern under contract, and 
the other union has none, the latter will 
make no attempt to organize the workers, 
and the union with representation will be 
recognized as solely responsible for com- 
pleting the organizing of the company’s 
employees. In cases where both unions 
are competing for exclusive bargaining 
rights, they agreed that their campaigns 
should be conducted on an ethical plane 
that did not bring either into disrepute. 

Both unions have agreed that it will be 
considered a serious breach of good faith 
and ethical practices for either “to use, 
directly or indirectly, any propaganda 
alleging or inferring communism, racketeer- 
ing, company unionism, back-door dealing, 
racial prejudice, unwarranted or unnecessary 
strikes, excessive initiation fees, dues or 
assessments in an effort to discredit the 
other party for the purpose of gaining 
organizational advantages”. 

In industries such as the aircraft indus- 
try, where both the UAW and the IAM 
have organized a substantial number of 
the workers, it was agreed that joint 
committees of representatives from each 
union should be appointed to co-ordinate 
collective bargaining procedures and rela- 
tionships. 





Thomas McBurney, organizer and first 
president of the Toronto Police Union, died 
June 15 in a Toronto hospital at the age 
of 66 years. 
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AFL and CIO Leaders 
Sign No-Raiding Pact 

A plan designed to stop union raiding 
has been agreed upon by the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Described as a first step towards organic 
unity of the two labour groups, the plan 
will go into effect January 1, 1954, if 
ratified, and will run for two years. 

The agreement will ban any transfer of 
or attempt to transfer a recognized group 
of employees from one federation to the 
other. Unresolved disputes will be sub- 
mitted to an impartial umpire whose 
decision will be final. However, no dis- 
ciplinary measures are provided for non- 
compliance. 

Under the agreement, a group. of 
employees dissatisfied with its representa- 
tion can go over to a union in the other 
federation only by negotiating its release. 
Otherwise, the receiving union will be 
guilty of raiding. 


The agreement does not deal with juris- 
dictional disputes or with rival claims to 
units of unorganized employees. Nor will 
it prevent an AFL and a CIO national or 


international union from negotiating a 
merger. 
The no-raiding agreement was based 


largely on a_ study of inter-federation 


raiding in 1951 and 1952. It was found 
there had been 1,245 raids involving 
350,000 workers during that period. Only 
17 per cent of these raids were successful 
and the net change in membership was a 
gain of only 8,000 for the AFL. 

At a joint press conference June 2, 
George Meany, President of the AFL, and 
Walter Reuther, President of the CIO, 
expressed confidence the agreement would 
be adopted by all member unions. It is 
expected that the executive bodies and the 
conventions of both organizations will 
ratify the pact when they meet separately 
later this year. 





Col. J. G. Bisson (right), Chief Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, acting on behalf of the International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, presents to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, the Association’s 


Citation of Merit. 


The IAPES, which embraces employees of the Canadian Unem- 


ployment Insurance Commission and _ the employment and security agencies of the 
United States and other countries, periodically honours a public figure who has made 


an outstanding contribution in the employment security field. 
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(See citation opposite.) 
—National Film Board Photo 
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Construction Industry 


Safety Code Ready Soon 


The National Building Code, 1953, which 
will be published shortly, includes for the 
first time a section on construction safety 
measures. This section (Part 8) was made 
available recently in pamphlet form by the 
Division of Building Research of the 
National Research Council of Canada 
under the title “A Code of Construction 
Safety Measures”. 


The safety measures outlined in this 
part of the Code constitute minimum 
requirements for the building industry, 


provincial and municipal authorities and 
others interested in construction safety. 
Like other parts of the National Building 
Code, this part is not legally enforceable 


unless adopted as legislation by the 
appropriate provincial or municipal 
authorities. 


The subjects covered in the Code of 
Construction Safety Measures include 
requirements for fencing and _ barricades 
when building operations are located at a 
street line or within seven feet of the 
inside line of a sidewalk; the proper main- 
tenance, handling and storing of materials; 
adequate sanitary and first-aid facilities, 


lighting, heat and steam supply on the 


location; and the construction, maintenance 
and safe operation of equipment. Also 
included are detailed specifications for the 
construction, maintenance and repair of 
hoists and elevators, various types of 
scaffolds, ladders, temporary flooring, stairs 
and ramps, guardrails and toe boards. 
Other sections of the Code set forth the 
precautions to be taken in excavation and 
demolition operations. 

Legal standards for the protection of 
workers employed in the construction in- 
dustry in Canada are in effect in some 
provinces. The Building Trades Protec- 
tion Acts of Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
and regulations made under the Building 
Trades Protection Act of Manitoba, lay 
down rules for the safety of persons 
engaged in the erection, alteration, repair, 
improvement or demolition of a building. 
The Ontario Act requires municipal councils 
to appoint a sufficient number of inspectors 
to enforce the provisions of the Act in the 
municipality. Under the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Acts inspectors may be 
appointed by a municipal council, or by 
the Public Service Commission in Saskat- 
chewan or the Department of Labour in 
Manitoba. 

The Accident Prevention Regulations 
made by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Alberta, British Columbia and 
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Saskatchewan, and special regulations under 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act of Quebec, also _ prescribe 
standards for the safety of construction 
workers. Additional protection for this 
class of worker in Quebec is provided for 
in the Scaffolding Inspection Act, which 
requires municipal authorities in every city 
or town within the limits of which a public 
building is being built or altered to employ 
a competent person to inspect scaffolding 
and lifts used in connection with buildings 
under construction. 


In Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, municipal councils are 
authorized to make by-laws for the 


regulation and inspection of construction 
operations. 





Williams Quits CCL Post 
To Succeed Cotterill 


Jack Williams, Publicity Director of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, resigned last 
month to take a similar position with the 
Canadian branch of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). No 
replacement has yet been announced. 

Mr. Williams succeeds Murray Cotterill, 
recently promoted to the position of 
personal representative in Western Canada 
of C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
Steelworkers. 

CCL Publicity Director since 1946, Mr. 
Williams is a former newspaperman who 
had worked for the Canadian Press and 
the St. Catharines Standard. He assumed 
his new duties July 15. 

Mr. Cotterill served seven years as 
President of the 60,000-member Toronto 
and Lakeshore Labour Council (CCL). In 
his new position, he will be responsible 
for providing additional services for the 
union’s 4,000 members in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. A member of the Steelworkers 
for the past 12 years, he was Director of 
the CCL Political Action Committee for 
three years. 


To Reerutt 2,000 Men 
To Aid Ontario Harvest 


Approximately 1,000 workers are being 
recruited from the Maritime Provinces and 
another 1,000 from the Prairie Provinces 
to assist in general farm work, haymaking 
and harvesting in Ontario this year. 

Recruiting was carried out by the 
National Employment Service under the 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments. 


Steelworkers’ Director 
Of District 6 Retires 


John Mitchell, Director of District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), retired recently and was succeeded 
by Larry Sefton of Hamilton. 

A banquet was held in Toronto in 
honour of the 70-year-old union leader who 
spent 58 years in the trade union move- 
ment. Guests at the banquet included 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour; David J. McDonald, 
International Rresdent of the United Steel- 
workers; and C. H. Millard, the union’s 
diréctor in Canada. 

District 6 includes all Canadian territory 
under USWA jurisdiction west of the prov- 
ince of Quebec and has grown from an 
organization of 5,000 members to 50,000 in 
a little more than ten years. 





Union Leaders Receive 
Honorary LL.D Degrees 


The heads of two of Canada’s major 
labour organizations and the President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
were among the 23 recipients of honorary 
degrees from St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S., July 6. 

The 23 were honoured for their con- 
tributions to labour education and co- 
operative and credit union development. 

Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Cae of Canada; 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canedian 
Congress of i eat eit and Walter Reuther, 
CIO President, were among those receiving 
honorary Doctor of Laws degrees. 





Harry Bridges Regains 
U.8. Citizenship 


By a 4 to 3 ruling, the United States 
Supreme Court has thrown out the perjury 
charges against Harry Bridges, President of 
the International Longshoremen’s Union, 
and ordered his citizenship restored. 

Bridges had been convicted of perjury 
in 1950 for denying in his citizenship papers 
that he had ever been a Communist and 
had had his citizenship revoked in addition 
to being sentenced to a five-year prison 
term. The Court based its decision upon 
the fact that the three-year statute of 
limitations had expired when the Govern- 
ment brought the perjury action in May 
1949. 

In its June 15 decision, the Court did 
not go into the question of whether the 
Austrahan-born Jabour leader had any ties 
with the Communists. 
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Musicians Re-elect 
Entire Executive 


James C. Petrillo was re-elected for his 
14th consecutive term as President of the 
American Federation of Musicians of 
United States and Canada (AFL) at the 
union’s convention, held this year in 
Montreal. He was unopposed in the 
election. 

All other members of the international 
executive were returned without opposition. 
They were: C. L. Bagley, Vice- President; 
Leo Cluesmann, Secretary; Harry 7 
Steeper, Treasnrer: Herman D. Kenin, 
George V. Clancy, Stanley Ballard, William 
Harris and Walter M. Murdoch, board 


members, 
Board Member Murdoch is from Toronto. 





J. Morris New President 
OF Woodworkers in B.C. 


Stewart Alsbury, President of the 
B.C. District Council, International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) since 1948, 
has been defeated in his attempt to gain 
re-election. Victor in this year’s biennial 
election was Joseph Morris. 

The results of the election has been 
protested because of “irregularities” but 
the Council accepted the election tabulat- 
ing committee’s report and confirmed its 
findings. 

Other officers elected 
Presidents, William Gray, 
and Fred _ Fieber; 
George H. Mitchell. 


were: Vice- 
Stuart Hodgson 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





Union Security Clauses 
In Meny U.S. Contracts 


Some form of compulsory union mem- 
bership was provided for in three-quarters 
of 1,653 contracts in effect in the United 
States in 1952. 

In a survey of these contracts the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found that 63 per cent 
had union shop clauses and 12 per cent 
had maintenance of membership clauses. 
Only 25 per cent had no union security 
clause. 

A similar analysis of 602 contracts made 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board revealed that 34 per cent of these 
had union security clauses. Another 12 
per cent called for modified forms of the 
union shop and 20 per cent had mainten- 
ance of membership clauses. There was 
no union security clause in 34 per cent of 
the 602 contracts. 
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U.S. Average Work Week 
Inereases Hour in Year 

The average work week for production 
workers in manufacturing in the United 
States was 40:8 hours in mid-April, an 
hour longer than a year earlier, the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
reported. Factory hours were virtually 
equal to the post-war peak for the month 
of April, reached in 1951. 

A relatively long work week has been 
maintained since last fall, accompanying 
the continued expansion of industrial 
activity. 

(For a report on average working hours 
in Canadian manufacturing, see “Standard 
Work Week in Canadian Manufacturing, 
1952”, Lasour GAzeTTs, June, p. 838.) 





Que. Employers’ Group 
Establishes 8th Local 


The eighth local of the Professional 
Association of Industrialists (API), an 
employers’ organization in the province 


of Quebec, was recently established in 
St. Jér6me. The API now has some 450 
members in its eight locals. 

The new Laurentides local is the second 
to be formed this year, which marks the 
tenth anniversary of the Association. A 
ninth local is soon to be added, in the 
Beauce counties. 

Mare Rolland, Vice-President of the 
Rolland Paper Company, Ltd, was elected 
President of the Laurentides local. 


Leftists Claim Program 
Well Unite All Labour 


Five independent labour unions, includ- 
ing three expelled from the Canadian 
Congress of Labour on charges. of 
Communist domination, have approved a 
program which, they claim, will have the 
support of all Canadian labour and will 
thus serve as a means of uniting the 
Canadian labour movement. 

The program was approved by more than 
400 delegates attending a convention in 
Hamilton, Ont., June 13 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union 
of the United States and Canada; the 
Canadian Textile Council and the Cana- 
dian Garment Workers Union. 

Farlier the convention had been told that 
“there are too many trade union centres 
in Canada” and that “Canada is the only 
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sovereign country in the world with a trade 
union movement that is subordinate to a 
head office in a foreign country”. 

The program called for expansion of 
Canada’s home markets, immediate peace 
in Korea to create trade and jobs, an 
increase in social security measures along 
with a national housing plan for 150,000 
homes each year, a bill of rights and 
legislation against “anti-labour actions”. 





1953 Edition of “Canada” 
Ready for Distribution 


The 1953 edition of the official handbook 
Canada is available for distribution. 

The handbook, begun in 1930 to supple- 
ment the field of the Canada Year Book, 
is of convenient pocket size and contains 
up-to-date official information on all phases 
of Canada’s economic organization. 

The 1953 edition contains more than 300 
pages of text, 201 black and white illus- 
trations and eight coloured plates. Chapter 
material includes population and _ vital 
statistics, education, scientific research, 
social and cultural relationships, national 
income, agriculture, forestry, mines and 
minerals, water power, fisheries, furs, manu- 
factures, construction, labour, transporta- 
tion and communications, domestic and 
foreign trade, public finance, banking and 
insurance. 

Orders for the handbook, which is priced 
at 25 cents, should be sent to the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 





Prowineial Govt. Decrees 
5-day Week in St. John’s 


By order of the Newfoundland provincial 
government, the five-day week has been 
introduced for St. John’s, the provincial 
capital. The new work week will apply 
to retail stores, general business houses 
and to the provincial service. It is reported 
that the present work week grew from a 
demand by some sections of the community 
to change the mid-week holiday from 
Wednesday to Saturday. 





92,000 U.S. Rail Workers 
Aged Over 65 in 1951 


Railroad workers in the United States 
who were 65 years of age and over 
numbered 92,300 in 1951, according to 
figures published recently by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. They constituted 4-5 
per cent of the railroad labour force. 

In 1939 railroad workers in the 65-and- 
over age group numbered 46,800, or 2°8 
per cent of the total force. 


U. of T. Establishes Fund 
For Social Work Research 

In order to facilitate increased research 
in the field of social welfare and social 
work, the University of Toronto has estab- 
lished the Cassidy Research Professorship 
in memory of the late Harry M. Cassidy, 
Director of the School of Social Work at 
the university from 1945 to 1951. The 
professorship may be held for one year by 
the successful candidate and the first 
appointment will be made for the academic 
year 1952-53 or 1954-55. 

The School of Social Work has indicated 
that there is a need for increased knowl- 
edge on such matters as unemployment, 
physical handicaps, sickness disability, 
delinquency, dependent old age, housing 
and other problems of an industrial society. 
In addition, the faculty of the School has 
pointed out that increased research is 
necessary in such fields as social policy, the 
economics of welfare measures, the admin- 
istration of welfare projects, the methods 
employed in carrying out such measures and 
the expansion of social work education. 





A research program to find out “the 
extent to which management in industry is 
handling the problems of human relation- 
ships” is to be set up at McGill University. 

The university’s Department of Psychiatry 
and School of Social Work will co-operate 
in the program. 





Labour Board Tells ITU 
To Bargain in Good Faith 


The National Labour Relations Board in 
the United States has ordered the Inter- 
national Typographical Union (AFL) to 
bargain in good faith, thus putting an end 
to the case of complaint brought against 
the union five and a half years ago 
by the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The order directs the union to cease 
evading the obligation to bargain in good 
faith “not only by devices designed to 
establish unlawful closed shop conditions, 
but also by any means tending to interfere 
with the establishment of genuine collective 
bargaining on a basis of mutuality”. It 
applies to the union’s bargaining relation- 


ships throughout the entire newspaper 
industry in the United States. 
In issuing its order, the Board said: 


“The records of the ITU cases, including 
this one, indicate strongly the respondents’ 
disposition to use the bargaining table as 
a means of obtaining ‘closed shop’ condi- 
tions by one device or another.” 


The Board said that after the Taft- 
Hartley Law of 1947 had outlawed the 
closed shop, the union had insisted on 
certain “conditions” without a conventional 
contract and later had demanded con- 
tracts which could be cancelled on 60 days’ 
notice. Both these practices, said the 
Board, were illegal. 


In its present order, the board stated: 
“We have ample reason presently to 
believe that this disposition still exists. 
For, notwithstanding the union’s asserted 
‘discontinuance’ of the bargaining strategy 
here found specifically unlawful, the very 
same ‘closed shop’ policy it was designed 
to implement still forms an essential part 
of the aims of the union, as expressed in 
its general laws. 


“We cannot but reasonably infer, there- 
fore, that it is possible, if not highly prob- 
able, that the respondents (the union and 
its officers) may resort to other devices to 
effectuate their ‘closed shop’ objectives in 
future negotiations with employers in the 
industry, unless effectively restrained.” 





U.K. Industrial Relations 
Handbook is Published 


Publication of a new edition of Jndus- 
trial Relations Handbook is announced by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 


The Handbook contains information on 
the organization of employers and workers 
in Great Britain, collective bargaining and 
joint negotiating machinery, conciliation 
and arbitration, statutory wage negotiation, 
joint consultation and personnel manage- 
ment, holidays with pay, hours of labour 
and overtime rates, systems of wage pay- 
ment and incentive schemes, and_ the 
International Labour Organization. 

Copies of the Handbook are available 
from the United Kingdom Information 
Office, 275 Albert Street, Ottawa, at a 
charge of $1.15 per copy. 





Isracli Labour Body 
Affiliates with ICFTU 


Histadrut, the General Federation of 
Labour in Israel, has recently decided to 
become affiliated with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
Israeli Federation withdrew from _ the 
Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions several years ago but did 
not immediately join the anti-Communist 
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The 82” Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Guaranteed annual wage discussed by two speakers at session of panel 
on employer-employee relations. Manpower problems and writing of 
labour contracts also speech topics. Officers for 1953-54 elected 


More than 1,200 industrialists from all 
parts of Canada attended the 82nd annual 
meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association at Toronto, May 27-29. 

The three-day session took the form of 
separate conferences, conducted concur- 
rently, under the headings: employer- 
employee relations, economic conditions, 
transportation, scientific and _ industrial 
research, industrial development and natural 
resources, industrial design, fire protection, 
highway safety and education. 

Of outstanding interest at the employer- 
employee relations conference was the 
discussion on the complexities of the 
guaranteed annual wage. Also discussed at 
the conference were “Some do’s and don’ts 
of writing the labour contract” and “Some 
manpower problems in an_ expanding 
economy—looking ahead ten years”. 
Because of the importance of the subject 
at the present time, the discussion on the 
guaranteed annual wage is dealt with in 
most detail in this report. 

CMA president for 1953-54 is J. Douglas 
Ferguson, Vice-President and Managing 
Director, Spencer Supports (Canada), Ltd., 
Rock Island, Que. He succeeds G. K. 
Sheils, of Toronto, who was named 
General Manager of the Association upon 
the retirement of John T. Stirrett. Vice- 


presidents are J. A. Calder, Director and 
Secretary, Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Montreal, and T. A. Rice, Vice- 
President in charge of production at the 
International Harvester Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Optimism was expressed by the President. 
A curtailment or cancellation of defence 
orders would not, he thought, be harmful 
to Canada’s expanding economy. Although 
there would necessarily be some readjust- 
ments, with some local and temporary 
cutbacks in output and employment, the 
end result, he felt, would be beneficial. 

About 45 per cent of federal tax revenues 
is earmarked for defence purposes, he said. 
Given a reasonable cutback in taxes in 
relation to the reduction in defence orders, 
the relief thus granted would enable the 
consumer taxpayer to increase his purchases 
over a wider range of Canadian products 
and leave the manufacturer with more 
funds for the expansion and modernization 
of plant and equipment. These two factors, 
said Mr. Sheils, “will work together to 
more than offset any decline in total busi- 
ness and employment caused by the 
cancellation of the war contracts”. 

Increased membership was reported by 
the General Manager; at April 30 the 
total was 6,891. 


Employer-Employee Relations Panel 


Guaranteed Wages 


One of the most important features of 
collective bargaining in the next few years 
will be the question of the guaranteed 
wage, the panel chariman, R. F. Hinton, 
said in leading off the discussion. Mr. 
Hinton is Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel Manager, Shell Oil Co. of Canada, 
Limited. The automobile and steel unions 
have already served notice of their inten- 
tions, he said. 

He then introduced, as “two students of 
the subject who, from their knowledge, 
would be able to provide useful informa- 
tion and so help in clarifying thinking” 
on the guaranteed wage, Dr. Carroll E. 
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French, Director, Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., and Leo Teplow, Indus- 
trial Relations Consultant, both of New 
York. Dr. French dealt with the general 
aspect, outlining some of the problems 
involved, and Mr. Teplow with the problem 
from the viewpoint of the individual 
company. 


Dr. Carroll E. French 


Labour’s demand today for a guaranteed 
annual wage must be regarded as a serious 
concerted drive and not just a bargaining 
tactic, stated Dr. French. 

“The .United Steelworkers of America at 
their annual convention in April approved 


the guaranteed annual wage as one of their 
primary objectives,” he said. 

“The contracts of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) with the major automobile 
manufacturers are not scheduled to expire 
until 1955 but the UAW already has 
announced that it will seek the guaranteed 
annual wage for its 1,350,000 members. . 


“The International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) in- 
cludes the guaranteed annual wage in the 
outline of its 1953 collective bargaining 
objectives. . . 


“Tt is quite clear that employers in the 
United States are not being singled out for 
exclusive attention,” Dr. French added. 


Collective bargaining contracts incor- 
porating guaranteed annual wage provisions 
are already being signed, said the speaker. 
“The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (AFL) has secured agreement from 
the Franklin Sugar Refinery in Philadelphia 
for a guaranteed annual wage amounting 
to 1,976 hours’ pay per year, or slightly 
more than 49 weeks’ pay. The same 
guarantee is included in another recent 
agreement by the National Sugar Refining 
Company and the AFL _ longshoremen. 
This year the United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) negotiated an annual wage 
plan with the Revere Sugar Company and 
with the National Sugar Refining Company 
providing guarantees of 1,900 hours and 
1,936 hours, respectively. The Independent 
Union of Electrical Workers, the National 
Maritime Union (CIO), the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) and the 
AFL Teamsters Union have all recently 
negotiated some contracts providing for 
some form of the guaranteed annual wage.” 


Wage Guarantee Takes Various Forms 

The guaranteed annual wage, said Dr. 
French, comes in various forms and over 
the years has taken a number of different 
aspects. Basically, it is a question of a 
guarantee to workers of a specific number 
of weeks’ pay or work per year. 

The movement for greater security of 
employee income on an annual basis, he 
said, has developed along three general 
lines: (1) the traditional plans of com- 
panies pioneering in this field, adopted 
after years of management planning 
devoted to stabilizing sales and production 
schedules: (2) the guaranteed annual wage 
in terms of a specified number of weeks’ 
work per year—the form originally advo- 
cated by the trade unions; and (3) the 
more recent form of supplementing unem- 
ployment compensation benefits from a 
fund contributed entirely by the employer. 


Speaking of “the deep-seated and funda- 
mental urge for continuity and security of 
earnings,” Dr. French said :— 

Whatever form’ the pressure for 
particular type of economic security may 
take, it would be a_ serious error for 
employers to assume that this issue can be 
easily met or turned aside simply by out- 
right opposition. The need for assurance of 
continued employment and of uninterrupted 
income is the central strand in the basic 
human desire for security and is one that 
is shared by,all of us, regardless of our 
earnings level. The very term “guaranteed 
annual wage” has a deep-rooted appeal. It 
implies the same kind of security of status 
as that theoretically enjoyed by salaried 
employees... It also suggests security 
against the impact of business recessions or 
the economic cycle. 


Actually, the objective of steady work and 
steady pay the year around is one that 
should be and is widely shared by employers, 
unions and employees. There is no disagree- 
ment between management and unions as to 
the desirability for companies to provide the 
maximum in continuity of work and pay and 
that optimum achievement of this result is 
advantageous for everyone concerned. ‘The 
problem is how to accomplish it. Practically, 
the successful solution can only be accom- 
plished through an expanding economy and 
an efficient management. On _ this _ point, 
George A. Hormel and Company, in com- 
menting on its widely-publicized plan of 
guaranteed employment, made this statement 
in March 1950: “Our people have as much 
security as we can possibly give them but 
none of this security is contractual security. 
All of the security depends on earnings.... 
The only guarantee we know of is the ability 
of management to manage, coupled with the 
willingness of workers to work. If either 
fails, then the guarantee fails. 


this 


It is, however, generally realized, the 
speaker continued, that an individual com- 
pany management, no matter how efficient, 
is definitely limited as to what it can do. 


All the relevant factors are not within 
the control of an individual management. 
The difficulty is that the guaranteed annual 
wage is not a demand that can be easily 
disposed of by exposing its impracticability 
and hazards. That it is not economically 
feasible, that it cannot possibly prevent 
cyclical depressions, that few companies can 
prudently afford to make a guarantee such 
arguments will not carry very much weight 
so long as the drive for security generates 
a conviction that the guaranteed annual wage 
can and will accomplish these desirable goals. 


The real danger lies in being forced to 
make contract commitments — involving 
promises beyond the control of either labour 
or management to fulfil. Such a state of 
affairs could only lead to disillusionment, 
serious injury to employee relations and, in 
the end, to possible financial difficulty or 
even bankruptcy. 





Any formal wage guarantee, Dr. French 
said, should not be approached without 
adequate preparation and due caution. 
Industry should not be led to believe that 
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the guaranteed annual wage is inevitable 
because some managements are compelled 
by the vehemence of labour’s demands 
coupled with overwhelming economic power 
to grant the demand, he said. 


Important Considerations 


A study of the nature of organized 
labour’s demands and recent trends in 
collective bargaining, and a facing-up to the 
realities with respect to guaranteeing 
annual pay regardless of ability to assure 
work, said the speaker, points up certain 
considerations which should be borne in 
mind in approaching this particular issue 
of labour-management relations :— 

1. The demand for the guaranteed annual 
Wage now comes at a time when the 
prospects for substantial wage increases 
appear to be diminishing. 

2. This particular issue confronts industry 
with a new and more formidable fringe 
demand, which is far more costly and from 


which, once granted, any return will be 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

3. It involves a request for contract 
commitments in areas over which the control 
of the employer is extremely limited. 


4. There is real danger that having once 
made concessions on a minimum basis a 
precedent is set for further bargaining to 


augment and liberalize the original con- 
cessions. 
5. Formal contract negotiations in this 


critical area could well open the way to 
demands for joint union-management action 
in vital areas of management functions, such 
as, sales, plant expansion, subcontracting, 
production schedules, ete. 


The most important consideration for 
management to keep in mind, added Dr. 
French, is that the achievement of steady 
work and steady pay is a desirable objec- 
tive and that responsibility for maximum 
achievement of income security for their 
employees is one that it should be entirely 
willing to accept. 


Achievements Already Gained 


Fringe benefit programs, said the speaker, 
have already reached sizable proportions. 
A survey of such benefits made by Indus- 
trial Relations Counsellors, Inc., in 1949, 
covering 59 companies, disclosed that the 
cost of the normal package of fringe 
benefits amounted to 26:8 cents per hour 
and 17 per cent of the payroll. The annual 
cost per employee amounted to $602. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a similar survey covering 736 
companies in 1951 found that fringe bene- 
fits amounted on the average to 31-5 cents 
per payroll hour or 18-7 per cent of the 
payroll. 
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The guaranteed annual wage, in terms of 
potential addition to payroll cost, could 
well be the largest and most costly fringe 
benefit yet and, as with all fringe benefits, 
would constitute a permanent and inescap- 
able fixed charge, Dr. French said. 


A Constructive Management Approach 


Exigencies of the times, said Dr. French, 
must not obscure the fact that manage- 
ment has very real and definite responsi- 
bility in the whole field of job security, 
steady work and steady pay. “Acceptance 
of this responsibility is not only good 
employee relations, it is good business,” he 
emphasized. 

Increased assurance of employee earn- 
ings on an annual basis, he felt, would 
logically follow rather than precede efforts 
of management in this direction. “The 
mere guarantee of wages can assure 
nothing and may, on the contrary, create 
dangerous illusions and serious economic 
consequences.” 

Management, he said, should ask them- 
selves the following questions as they face 
the “critical” problems raised by organized 
labour’s drive for the guaranteed annual 
wage :— 

1. Is the provision of steady employment 
on a year-round basis accepted as a 
deliberate and announced objective of com- 
pany policy? If not, and if employees are 
without information as to the company’s 
position in this important respect, manage- 
ments are inadequately prepared to meet 


the issues raised by demands for the 
guaranteed annual wage. 


2. Do managements have the facts and 
statistical information to enable them to 
answer the question, “How much _ steady 
work are we giving each year to what 
percentage of our employees?” Do the 
employees know how much of lost time and 
lost earnings is the fault of themselves, 
rather than of the company? 


3. Do employees of the individual company 
know what the management has actually 
done so far in its efforts to provide steady 
work throughout the year? 

4. Are employees and their union repre- 
sentatives adequately informed as to the 
obstacles and difficulties in providing 
maximum work opportunity, the limitations 
imposed by the market place, as well as 
collective bargaining contract provisions and 
union imposed restrictions, and the extent. 
and weight of the factors affecting steady 
work and steady pay over which individual 
company managements have little or no 
control? 


“Certainly,” Dr. French concluded, “there 
is no time to lose in realistic examination 
of company policies in this important area. 
The impending drive for the guaranteed 
annual wage underlines the importance of 
giving high priority to this critical area of 
labour-management relations.” 


“Modified Guaranteed Wage” Suggested by Father Bouvier | 


In a pamphlet analysing the guar- 
anteed wage,* Rev. Emile Bouvier, SJ, 
puts forward a modified plan which 
would assure the worker of three- 
quarters of his annual income. This 
income would come from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund and from a 
guaranteed wage fund to which 
employers, workers and the state would 
contribute. 

The author, who specifies that he 
meant to suggest a trend of thought 
rather than a concrete policy based on 
actuarial data, was for many years 
Director of the Industrial Relations 
Division of the University of Montreal. 

Father Bouvier’s “Modified Guar- 
teed Wage” formula presupposes the 
integration of fiscal, full employment 
and health insurance policies in a 
combined plan. It implies the direc- 
tion of the Government’s fiscal policy 
towards full employment. The author 
adds that this step should be adapted 
to an unemployment insurance plan and 
to a scale of tax exemptions for the 
employer who assumes this guarantee. 

Father Bouvier gives the following 
interpretation of a modified guaranteed 
wage :— 

Without going into the details of a 
number of possible plans of integration, 
we would suggest that the employer 
guarantee a weekly basic wage for one 
year. In the event of unemployment, 
the employer would pay the difference 


between the unemployment benefit, which 
would have to be increased, and the 





*Bouvier, Emile.—Le salaire annuel garanti, Collection ‘Relations’, No. 4, 


Editions Bellarmin, Montréal. 


Leo Teplow 

In view of the concerted drive now being 
made by a number of major labour unions 
with locals in both the United States and 
Canada, many an employer on both sides 
of the border will find himself faced with 
a demand for the guaranteed annual wage 
within the next year or two, Leo Teplow 
said, discussing the problem from the view- 
point of the individual company. 

Whether it be, he said, the traditional 
demand for a guarantee of 2,000 or more 
hours’ pay for every employee—a type of 
guarantee which is still being negotiated 
in some cases—or the more recent version, 
which is actually private supplementation 
of unemployment compensation benefits, 
the employer faces grave risks: financial 
risks, risks affecting his retention of 


guaranteed wage. The employer will then 
be greatly interested in stabilizing pro- 
duction and unemployment insurance will 
be more efficient and productive. The 
guaranteed wage complemented by unem- 
ployment insurance should not exceed 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the full 
wage. The difference between the wage 
and the unemployment benefits would be 
paid out of a tripartite contributions 
fund which, in the employer’s and 
worker’s cases, would be tax-exempt. The 
annual guaranteed wage thus modified 
should be small at first and expand in 
relation with the size of the reserve fund. 


A worker who regularly earns $50 per 
week would thus receive while unem- 
ployed about $37.50, part of which would 
come from unemployment insurance and 
part from the guarantee fund. 

Father Bouvier explains that “this 
step is not drawn solely from an 
economic computation of a better social 
efficiency, but it proceeds primarily from 
a social justice duty which should cause 
the employers, the workers and the 
Government to examine carefully the 
application of a guaranteed wage plan 
with a view to allaying the fears the 
worker may have about the future”. 

Besides suggesting this modified guar- 
anteed wage plan, Father Bouvier 
analyses in his pamphlet the nature, 
features and application of the guar- 
anteed wage, examines the arguments 
submitted in favour and against the 
guaranteed wage from the point of view 
of business, industry and economics, and 
studies the moral aspect of the problem. 
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management functions, and risks to the 
preservation of the present system of 
unemployment compensation in both the 
United States and Canada. 


He continued :— 


The financial risk of an outright guarantee 
of annual wages is likely to be too extensive 
for most companies to undertake so far as 
a majority of their employees are concerned. 
Private supplementation of unemployment 
compensation benefits is also likely to be a 
very serious commitment in the long run, 
even though it may start as a limited con- 
tribution of just a few cents per hour per 
employee to a guarantee fund. . 

Even more dangerous is the type of 
guarantee reported to have been negotiated 
recently, which provides for payment of 2,000 
hours during the year to a majority of the 
employees, as a part of a five-year contract. 
Since few companies can support a 12-month 
guarantee if there is no work for their 
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employees, the companies that can make a 
valid guarantee over a five-year period must 
be very rare indeed. 


The most specific demand for the 
guaranteed annual wage in the form of 
unemployment insurance supplementation, 
said Mr. Teplow, was that made by the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
before a panel of the Wage Stabilization 
Board in 1952. He discussed the plan in 
detail and also the annual wage program 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO). Although the two were 
similar, he said, there were some 
important differences. 

In the latter program, recognizing that 
it might be beyond the financial capacity 
of most companies, the UAW called for 
the creation of guarantee funds that would 
be “reinsured” in order to spread the risk. 
“This” he said, “may involve a govern- 
ment subsidy.” 


Company Position in Collective 
Bargaining 


A company faced with a demand for the 
guaranteed annual wage, said Mr. Teplow, 
will be in a much better position to deal 
with the problem if it has first undertaken 
a program of employment stabilization and 
has kept its employees fully informed of its 
progress and problems in this connection. 
If it can point to a rounded program of 
employee benefits, especially if they in- 
clude an employee thrift and savings plan 
to meet emergency needs, which would 
cover also the emergency of unemploy- 
ment, its position is further enhanced. 

The cost of a guaranteed wage, he 
argued, must be considered in conjunction 
with the costs of the “fringe” benefits 
already being sustained by the company. 
According to the US. Chamber of 
Commerce, the cost of these benefits in 
1951 came to 18-7 per cent of the payroll. 
If to these costs are added overtime 
premium pay and shift bonus, the propor- 
tion in relation to straight time pay 
becomes 25-2 pet cent. 

“That was two years ago,’ he added. 
“Undoubtedly the figure is appreciably 
higher today.” 

Any employer considering the possi- 
bility of granting a guaranteed annual 
wage, or bargaining collectively about it, 
Mr. Teplow said, should give serious 
thought to the following factors:— 

1. Employment stabilization must precede 
any attempt to guarantee an annual wage. 
To the extent that a company succeeds in 
stabilizing its employment, to that extent a 


guaranteed annual wage becomes _ super- 
fluous. 
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2. An annual wage guarantee involves a 
commitment of such serious proportions that 
few companies can in good faith guarantee 
a year’s wage to a large majority of their 
employees. This fact was recognized by the 
Steelworkers’ Union when they _ receded 
from their original demand to one which, at 
least initially, committed the company only 
to a contribution of a few cents per hour, 
and when they demanded some form of 
“reinsurance”. 


3. When the impracticability of a com- 
plete guarantee is recognized, there is 
temptation to “settle” for a limited guar- 
antee—limited to a small proportion of the 
employees or to less than a year’s pay. A 
guarantee limited to some employees may 
be worse than no guarantee for the other 
employees, since it only serves to emphasize 
their vulnerability to layoff. 


4. Even an extremely limited guarantee 
may be financially dangerous in the long 
run. <Any kind of guarantee is a recog- 
nition of the principle and once the 
principle is recognized, it may be impossible 
to resist pressure for increasing the amount 
of the guarantee. 

5. Since continuity of employment is 
subject to factors beyond the company’s 
control, such as the general level of economic 
activity, condition of partial or general war 
(with accompanying government controls or 
materials allocations), shortage of raw 
materials, changes in tariffs, strikes within 
the company or among the company’s 
suppliers, the company should not’ be 
expected to be responsible for an uncondi- 
tional guarantee. 


6. If the company has a definite amount 
that it is prepared to add to its labour 
cost, both company and employees might 
be better served if this amount were to 
be added to wages or used to furnish other 
benefits which may mean more to employees, 
such as hospitalization insurance, pay during 
illness, ete. 


“With fringe benefits costing approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of straight time pay, 
more thought is being given to con- 
tributory financing of employee benefits”, 
Mr. Teplow said. “It may be desirab!e to 
explore whether employees are sufficiently 
interested in some form of guarantee to 


be willing to contribute to its cost.” 


7. A wage guarantee may require a com- 
plete revamping of the seniority provisions 
of collective agreements, in order to enable 
the employer to transfer employees when 
there is no work for them in their regular 
jobs or departments or shifts. It may also 
be necessary or desirable to change agree- 
ments pertaining to overtime premium pay. 
Neither the union nor the employees may be 
prepared to make such concessions. 


8. A guarantee, if effective, will require 
the company to pay out funds when there 
is no work for employees to do. Such 
payments may so weaken a company’s 
financial position that, at the conclusion of 
the guarantee period, the company may be 
forced to lay off more people than those 
whose income was protected by the guar- 


antee. In that case, fluctuations in employ- 
ment would be magnified rather than 
reduced. 


9. Under a guarantee, every employee 
represents a commitment to continue pay 
whether there is work for him or not. In 
that case, the employer would be under- 
standably reluctant to increase his employ- 
ment. Multiplied by many companies, this 
may mean a lower level of employment 
opportunities. 

10. If companies undertake commitments 
beyond their financial capacity to fulfil, 
they may discover that the government may 
have to come to the rescue and so become 
a silent partner in their operations. 

11. Private supplementation of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits runs counter to 
one of the basic purposes of the unem- 
ployment insurance system: the provision of 
benefits at such a level as will not 
discourage the employee from actively seek- 
ing work. Not only must he be without 
work, but he must also have suffered a 
wage loss. If unemployment becomes 
actually or substantially as remunerative as 
regular work, there is little incentive for 
getting a job or remaining at ‘work. In 
fact, we may see the entire concept of layoff 
on the basis of seniority completely reversed, 
as the senior employees will demand that 
they be the first to be laid off. Under these 
circumstances, a layoff becomes a vacation 
with pay rather than a misfortune. 

12. The level of unemployment benefits 
under state and Canadian law has been 
carefully set by the _ respective legisla- 
tures at that level which will enable the 
temporarily unemployed to meet their non- 
deferrable expenditures and yet provide an 
incentive to seek other work. If these 
benefits are inadequate it is far better to 
correct this possible inadequacy by amend- 
ing the unemployment insurance laws, rather 
than a patchwork of collective bargaining 
agreements. 

13. Under the laws of most states, if an 
employee receives compensation from his 
employer he becomes ineligible to receive 
state unemployment compensation benefits. 
This would leave the employer to foot the 
full bill for whatever benefits the employee 
receives, while at the same time contributing 
to the state fund from which his employees 
would derive no benefit. Without substantial 
changes in the law, therefore, the employer 
would be supporting two exclusive systems 
of unemployment compensation, while his 
employees would benefit from only one. 

14. If the proposed supplementation of 
unemployment compensation is co-ordinated 
with the state unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, presumably the state unemployment 
administrator would determine questions of 
eligibility under the state system, while a 
joint union-management committee would 
pass on eligibility under the _ collectively- 
bargained program. The resulting conflict 
would make both programs well nigh 
unworkable. 

15. Even more far-reaching in its implica- 
tions than the financial risk of annual wage 
guarantees is the probable impact on those 
functions which management feels it must 
reserve to itself if it is to discharge 
its responsibilities, such as_ technological 
improvements, adoption or discontinuance of 
products, addition to or closing of plants, 
amounts allocated to research, advertising 
and development, and procurement, pricing 
and financial policies. This is especially 
true if the guarantee is administered by a 
joint committee. 


Joint Union-Management Study Groups 

Mr. Teplow cautioned against the setting 
up of union-management study groups to 
consider the problems involved. Many 
employers, he said, may be inclined to 
accept this as an apparently reasonable 
proposal but in so doing they may be 
walking into a trap. Employees might 
assume it to be the first step on the 
road to a guarantee of annual wages and, 
if the guarantee were not forthcoming, the 
disappointment might seriously impair 
morale. 

“The union may very well attempt to 
convert such a joint study group into a 
vehicle for making joint determination in 
extensive areas now reserved to manage- 
ment,’ the speaker further warned. “Such 
a study group is likely to insist that it 
have access to highly confidential infor- 
mation concerning the company’s plans and 
prospects. This may very well become the 
mechanism for achieving what Mr. Reuther 
once labelled ‘a look at the books’. Unless 
management is prepared to make such 
confidential information available to the 
joint committee and the union, it might 
be safest to reject the joint committee 
proposal.” 

These factors, the speaker concluded, 
“indicate that every phase of the demand 
for the guaranteed annual wage should be 
approached with caution or even stout 
opposition. 

“But caution is not enough. Opposition 
to a union demand, even if successfully 
maintained, is not enough. 

“The search for security of employment 
and income is part of the overall quest 
for security. It is no temporary fad. It 
is deep-rooted. It must be recognized. 

“Here, -then,. 1s’, jan) sopportunity for 
management to seize the initiative. Rather 
than wait for the inevitable demand, and 
thereafter place itself in the position of 
opposing employee needs, management can 
take the initiative and demonstrate by its 
policies, actions and communications that 
it recognized the problem and is determined 
to do all in its power to meet the need. 

“Programs of employment stabilization, 
extensive two-way systems of communica- 
tions, and rounded programs of employee 
benefits can serve to provide a _ large 
measure of employee security, without 
undertaking dangerous commitments beyond 
the capacity of most companies to fulfil, 
and without risking the loss of manage- 
ment’s ability to manage.” 
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Writing the Labour Contract 

The importance of simple and precise 
language and proper terminology was 
stressed by R. V. Hicks, of Messrs. Tory, 
Miller, Thomson, Hicks, Arnold and 
Sedgewick, of Toronto, in the panel 
discussion on “Some Do’s and Don’ts of 
Writing the Labour Contract”. 

Employees and those responsible for 
administration of the contract should not 


have to resort to counsel to ascertain 
what is intended, said the speaker. 
Colloquialisms and other informalities of 
language constitute dangerous pitfalls 


should arbitration ever ensue, he warned. 

“Language clarification not only avoids 
misunderstanding and dissension but also 
simplifies administration of the agreement, 
with a concomitant reduction of time 


otherwise lost through grievance claims,” 
Mr. Hicks said. 

While emphasizing that he did not 
defend a strictly technical or legalistic 
approach to labour relations, Mr. Hicks 
pointed out that there are certain techni- 
calities from which neither management 
nor union can escape because they are 
prescribed by law and substantially influ- 
ence the entire field of industrial relations. 

Other members of the panel taking part 
in the discussion were Judge W. S. Lane, 
County Judge of Prince Edward County, 
and N. J. Clawson, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Crane Limited, Montreal. 
Chairman of the panel was W. H. C. 
Seeley, Assistant Manager of Administra- 
tion, Toronto Transportation Commission, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Manpower Problems in an Expanding Economy 


There is urgent need for expansion of 
apprenticeship training programs if the 
supply of skilled workers is to improve, 
R. F. Hinton, chairman of the Manpower 
Problems panel, stated at the opening of 
the conference. 

Members of the panel were Joseph Pigott, 
President, Pigott Construction Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and J. L. Sparrow, 
Supervisor of Apprenticeship Training, 
Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, 
Peterborough, Ont., both of whom spoke 
on apprenticeship training. The third 
member was C. KE. Carson, Director, 
Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, Ont., who 
spoke on the development of management 
personnel. 


Apprenticeship Training in Construction 

One of the causes of the high cost of 
building is the lack of sufficient skilled 
artisans, stated Joseph Pigott, who spoke 
with particular reference to the construc- 
tion industry. In spite of the shortages 
building has continued, he said, but failure 
to meet the demand for skilled workers 
has forced into use new designs, new pro- 
cesses and new materials; wood is replaced 
by steel, masonry by glass and metal, and 
plaster by substitutes. 

The contractors are themselves partly 
responsible, asserted the speaker, because 
of their lack of interest in apprenticeship 
training. 

In the whole of Canada, only about 
15,000 young men are being trained under 
apprenticeship schemes in the _ building 
trades, and of this number only about 2,600 
are being trained in Ontario. In that prov- 
ince alone, he said, if apprentices were 
being trained in the traditional ratio of 
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apprentices to mechanics, there should be 
ten or twelve thousand. “In Canada as a 
whole, apart from Quebec, we would have 
to enlist between four and five boys for 
every one in training now. ‘That is our 
problem.” In the field of foremanship, 
superintendents and general leadership, the 
shortage is even more acute, Mr. Pigott 
said. 


Apprenticeship Training in Manufacturing 


In the manufacturing industries the situa- 
tion is similar, J. L. Sparrow told the 
conference. In three industry groups 
employing 300,000 production workers, only 
3,000 are receiving organized training, which 
means that only one per cent of the workers 
in those industries are apprentices or are 
receiving organized training’ in some form. 

“With so little training being given in 
industry, is it any wonder,” he asked, “that 
a shortage of skilled eo we: is dogging 
manufacturing?” 

With a shortage of skilled workers, he 
continued, it naturally follows that there 
is a shortage of foremen, supervisors and 
executive personnel, because these key men 
are usually obtained by selecting outstand- 
ing skilled craftsmen and giving them 
special supervisory training courses. 

Deeply concerned about the situation, the 
Federal Department of Labour, said the 
speaker, called a conference in May of 
last year to discuss the problem.* Out 
of the conference the following statistics 
emerged :— 

Out of a total of 709 plants surveyed 


only 88 plants had organized training 
programs. 





*L.G., July 1952, pp. 877-85. 


In the iron and steel group, 57 out of 
473 plants had training programs. 

Tn the electrical apparatus group, 9 plants 
out of 107 had training programs. 

In transportation products, 22 plants out 
of 129 plants had training programs. 

In all, approximately only eight per cent 
of the plants surveyed had organized train- 
ing programs. 

The shortage of apprentices was chiefly 
attributed to: (1) A lack of sufficient 
interest on the part of many _ employers. 
(2) A fear on the part of local unions of 
overcrowding certain trades. (3) A lack of 
information regarding the opportunities and 
benefits of apprenticeship. 


Mr. Sparrow reviewed action already 
taken to improve the supply of skilled 
workers, mentioning first the appointment 
of the national advisory committee on 
apprenticeship training. 

A number of large companies with well- 
established apprenticeship training pro- 
grams have expanded them with the years; 
a number have only recently put training 
plans into operation. The most fertile 
field for apprenticeship training, the 
speaker believed, lies with the smaller 
companies, who can, individually or collec- 
tively, provide adequate training facilities. 


Mr. Sparrow recommended to the atten- 
tion of the members the “Packaged 
Apprenticeship Program” initiated by the 
CMA and the Ontario Industrial Educa- 
tion Council in 1947. 


Up to the present, he said, three trades 
have been covered, tool and die makers, 
machinists, and maintenance electricians. 
Each trade is contained in a complete 
package containing the necessary forms 
such as application forms, apprentice agree- 
ment, record forms, rating forms, report 
forms and an apprenticeship diploma, 
together with a booklet containing infor- 
mation on the administration and operation 
of an apprenticeship program and outlines 
of courses. 

“These courses of practical training 
assignments and related classroom instruc- 
tions or correspondence courses represent 
a high standard of trade training which, 
with your co-operation, will help to estab- 
lish a uniform system of apprenticeship 
training in the manufacturing industries 
throughout Ontario,” he said. 


Development of Management 


Successful development of management 
personnel, said C. E. Carson, must be an 
integral part of a comprehensive, con- 
tinuous program for the development of 
people in industry. 


“Any program which seems to indicate 
that management alone is getting the 
advantage of extra training or attention,” 
he warned, “is almost sure to weaken 
morale by introducing an element of caste 
into the organization. The technician or 
specialist must not feel that his develop- 
ment is being ignored or is not important.” 

Management development must also be 
continuous for very much the same reasons, 
he continued. “If it is wrong to discrim- 
inate between ranks of people, it is equally 
wrong to leave certain groups out simply 
because they joined the company too soon 
or too late to participate in a development 
program.” 

Tests for the selection and promotion 
of people, said Mr. Carson, should be 
approached with caution. Qualities essen- 
tial for management cannot be defined 
precisely, nor is it certain what to do to 
develop in people the qualities desired. 
Industry is constantly changing in a 
country like Canada; so are the aptitudes 
and attitudes of the workers. It is inevit- 
able that the requirements of the ideal 
manager will change with all the other 
changes. 

Even assuming, he continued, that it is 
known precisely what qualities will be 
needed, there is as yet no objective means 
of measuring and comparing them. There 
are still no international standards of 
measurement for tact, leadership, patience, 
imagination and initiative. 

“A company can really only perform two 
broad functions in respect of developing 
personnel: (a) It can widen the opportuni- 
ties for all individual employees to develop; 
(b) it can keep constant watch on all 
individual employees to ensure that their 
development is recognized and utilized.” 

There is no doubt that personnel develop- 
ment is going to take place, said the 
speaker. The question at issue is whether 
the development is positive or negative, 
good or bad, planned or unplanned. 

Finally, the speaker named what he 
considered to be the main elements in a 
good development program: providing in- 
teresting and stimulating jobs; avoiding 
as far as possible “dead-end” positions ; 
familiarization of those involved with com- 
pany operations and objectives; study at 
some outside educational institution or 
experience at some outside corporation ; 
knowing the employees, keeping up to date 
an inventory of ability. 
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Effects of Plant Expansion on 
Employment in Ontario, 1948-53 


Estimated 44,500 new jobs made available to Ontario workers by plant 
completions from 1948 to 1952; at least 9,000 will be created in 1953 


In the past five years, plant expansion 
in the manufacturing industries in Ontario 
has proceeded at a pace unequalled since 
the 1920’s. The new employment resulting 
from this extension of manufacturing facili- 
ties has been greater than that in any 
other region; in fact, the number of new 
jobs created in Ontario equalled the total 
in all the rest of Canada in this period. 

An estimated 44,500 new jobs became 
available for Ontario workers as a result 
of plant completions from 1948 to 1952. 
This was slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the total estimated increase In manu- 
facturing employment caused by industrial 
expansion in the whole of Canada during 
this period. 

Ontario’s industrial expansion was a 
major factor in the growth of its manu- 
facturing employment from 552,000 to an 
estimated 606,000 in the five-year period. 
Industrial construction in the province is 
continuing at a high level; the carryover 
of work from last year alone will create 
at least 9,000 additional jobs during 1953. 

The pattern of industrial expansion in 
the province since 1948 may be divided 
into two main periods. Until 1950, factory 
construction was based largely on the 
demand for consumers’ goods, although 
there was also a marked growth in other 


industries such as those producing farm 
implements, business machines and 
secondary paper products. Beginning in 
1950, the rate of plant construction acceler- 
ated as a result of defence expenditures 
and there was continued growth in such 
industries as chemicals, basic iron and 
steel, and petroleum products. 
Geographically, the expansion in manu- 
facturing capacity in Ontario in recent years 
was concentrated heavily in the industrial- 
ized southwestern section of the province. 
A large share of the industrial construction 
has been in the greater Toronto area. In 
terms of employment, the percentage of 
total new employment in the 1948-52 
period in the urban Toronto area was 25 
per cent in 1948, 34 per cent in 1949, 28 
per cent in 1950, 41 per cent in 1951, and 
63 per cent in 1952. While the 1952 per- 
centage was high, largely as a result of 
the completion of new defence plants and 
plant extensions, the figures in other years 
were proportionate with the city’s relative 
importance in terms of the total number 
of wage and salary workers in the prov- 
ince. Latest data show that 35 per cent 
of the wage and salary workers in manu- 
facturing in Ontario are in the Toronto 
district. Sarnia, Hamilton and the Niagara 
peninsula areas have all experienced rapid 


TABLE 1.—NEW JOBS RESULTING FROM PLANT EXPANSION IN 
MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO 1948-1952 





























Industry 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Total 
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linoniandasteel Products a aseeeeee eee: 2,100 , 050 1,300 2,600 2,600 9, 650 
Transportation Equipment.............. 1, 250 50 2,600 1,409 8, 600 13,900 
Non-ferrous Metal Products............. 100 250 309 450 400 1,500 
ilectrieal A pparatusen. os aaeee aan. 950 400 450 1,050 3,350 6, 200 
Non-metallic Mineral Products.......... 300 300 225 500 300 1,625 
HEE eCAETOCLUC TS? tyr coe eet cae ene nae 800 300 150 300 500 2,050 
@htemical Productse..: sheer elena 250 400 600 690 650 2,500 
(Opie (L) Sia ge is, | aod ow | ih Say te eR ae 300 550 25 150 150 IL yas 

Total, Seco cdc eee eee 7,000 4,700 6, 800 8,500 17,500 44 500 








(1) Includes tobacco products, leather products, and miscellaneous manufacturing. 
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TABLE 2.—_NEW EMPLOYMENT CREATED 
BY PLANT EXPANSION IN MANUFAC- 











TURING IN ONTARIO AND CANADA 
1948-1952 
-- Canada Ontario | Percentage 
1948 16,000 7,000 43-8 
1949 8,100 4,700 58-0 
1950 12,000 6, 800 56°7 
1951 15,300 8,500 55-6 
1952 34,000 17,500 51-5 
UO tall jeter 85,400 44,500 52-1 





industrial expansion since 1948 and several 
large plants are now under construction in 
Eastern Ontario centres. Of the plants and 
extensions to be completed in 1953, three 
in five are located outside the Toronto 
area and are distributed among 41 other 
localities. 


Two-thirds of the total employment 
increase of 44,500 was accounted for by 
three industries—transportation equipment, 
iron and steel and electrical apparatus. 
Employment in the chemical and non- 
metallic mineral products industries also 
expanded at a rapid rate but the actual 
numbers hired were not as large as those 
in the above three industry groups. The 
rate of growth in the paper products, 
textile, food and beverage and wood 
products industries was relatively smaller. 
Table III shows the new jobs resulting 
from plant expansion as a percentage of 
total employment in selected manufacturing 
industries. 





Transportation equipment industry. 
The principal source of additional employ- 
ment through new plant construction in 
-Ontario since 1948 has been the transporta- 
tion equipment industry. This industry 
group, which includes the manufacture of 
aircraft and automobiles, has provided 
some 14,000 new jobs from 1948 to 1952. 


The Canadian automobile and parts 
industry is located almost entirely in 
Ontario and has been steadily increasing 
employment and production in the postwar 
period, except for a brief sales slump in 
1950 and 1951. The index of employment 
rose from 199-0 (1939100) at December 
1, 1947, to 322-2 at December 1, 1952. 
Hamilton, Oshawa, Windsor and Oakville 
benefited particularly from industrial con- 
struction in this industry. The total of 
3,700 new jobs created in the five-year 
period 1948 to 1952 will be nearly doubled 
by hirings in 1953 as a result of plant com- 
pletions. The Ford Motor Company plant 
at Oakville, which came into production in 


the second quarter of 1953, will employ 
from 4,000 to 5,000 workers at capacity. 
At least 2,500 of these will be hired this 
year. New parts plants scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1953 estimate employment 
requirements at 700 persons. 


In the aircraft industry, about 7,300 jobs 
opened up in Ontario in plants completed 
as a result of the defence program. Addi- 
tions were made to the large A. V. Roe 
Ltd. assembly plant at Malton and 13 parts 
plants were built in the province to supply 
components for jet aircraft production. 
The hirings all occurred in 1952 and the 
plant construction program of the industry 
has now been largely completed. 


Tron and_ steel industry.—Large-scale 
expansion in the Canadian primary iron and 
steel industry did not occur until after 1950. 
In Ontario, extensive modernization and 
replacement of facilities greatly increased 
the capacity of the two large basic pro- 
ducers in the province but the resultant 
manpower additions were not large. How- 
ever, the secondary iron and steel group, 
consisting of 14 industries, has hired some 
10,000 new employees since 1948 to staff 
newly completed facilities. This was an 
increase of 9 per cent in the total work 
force in the iron and steel industry, which 
employed a reported total of 115,000 at 
the end of 1952. 


TABLE 3._NEW JOBS RESULTING FROM 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 1948-1952 AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN 1952 IN SELECTED ONTARIO MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES () 














New Total 
_- Jobs Employ- Per- 
1948-1952 ment centage 
Dec. 1, 1952 
Transportation 
equipment...... 13, 900 87, 850 15:8 
Electrical 
ADDALaAvlSeee. er 6, 200 52,050 11-9 
Non-metallic min- 
eral products... 11625 14,180 11-5 
Chemicals and 
chemical prod- 
Sa eee 2,500 26,150 9-6 
Tron and steel 
PLOGuUCtSi aa 9, 650 115,500 8-4 
Paper products... 2,050 30, 240 6°8 
Non-ferrous metal 
DULOCUC LS ean eee 1,500 28, 620 5:2 
Rubber products. 625 Pelbeoad 4-0 
Textiles and 
clothing........ 2,350 60, 900 3-9 
Wood products... 1,000 26, 260 3°8 
Food and 
beverage....... 1,925 55,700 3°5 
Mota). seen 44,500 573,340 7:8 














(1) Employment and_Payrolls, December 1952, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

(2) Includes leather, tobacco, petroleum, printing and 
publishing and miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries which are not listed in the above table. 
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Electrical apparatus.—The peak in 
expansion in the electrical apparatus indus- 
try was reached in 1952, when 3,350 workers 
were hired to staff plants completed that 
‘year. The previous four years produced a 
total of 2,850 new jobs, about 1,000 each 
in 1948 and 1951 and a smaller number in 
the intervening two years. The 1952 peak 
was the result of defence demands for elec- 
trical and electronic equipment and the 
increasing production of television sets. 
Expansion in capacity in the earlier post- 
war years was based on strong demand for 
household appliances and for hydro-electric 
and industrial equipment. The average 
electrical apparatus plant employs a large 
number of workers, the 1948-52 total repre- 
senting additional requirements of 90 
persons per plant. 





Chemicals and chemical products.—A 
strong demand for industrial and house- 
hold chemical products, coupled with the 
development of new products and _ pro- 
cesses, resulted in an intensification of 
plant construction in the chemical industry 
in the postwar period. The province of 
Ontario has developed an _ increasingly 
diversified and widespread chemical indus- 
try with a labour force of more than 
26,000 employees. A total of 86 new plants 
and plant additions was completed from 
1948 to 1952, with average employment of 
30 workers per plant. The development of 
the plastic and petro-chemical sectors of 
the industry has been a major factor in this 
growth, the “chemical valley” in the Sarnia 


area providing an unique example of indus- 
trial expansion. The largest chemical plant 
to be built in the province in the postwar 
period is now under construction at 
Maitland and is expected to provide 
employment for about 500 workers. 


Non-metallic mineral products.—One of 
the most rapidly expanding manufacturing 
sectors in Ontario has been the non- 
metallic mineral products group, which 
includes the manufacture of building, 
asbestos and abrasive products. In 1952, 
the industry had an estimated labour force 


of 14,200. In the past five years, indus- 
trial expansion has created a total of 
1,600 jobs. 

The type of industrial construction 


under way in the province in 1953 has 
changed. The construction of defence 
plants, which provided the main impetus to 
plant expansion in the past two years, 1s 
now almost entirely completed. There are 
indications, however, of a revival in the 
construction of new facilities for the manu- 
facture of consumer goods. Large new 
plants and plant additions are scheduled to 
come into production in 1953 in the auto- 
mobile, electrical apparatus, textile and 
office machinery industries. These plants 
are widely distributed throughout the prov- 
ince, notably at Prescott, Perth, Arnprior, 
Guelph and Oakville. The resulting employ- 
ment additions will be large, although it 
is not likely that they will equal the record 
year 1952, in which large-scale hirings took 
place to man new defence plants. 





Recent Annual Conventions of 


Provincial Labour Organizations 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Opposition to exemptions in the _ pro- 
vincial regulations governing hours of work 
was voiced at the 33rd annual convention 
of the Alberta Federation of Labour 
(TLC) in Edmonton, June 1 to 3. 


The convention, attended by 174 dele- 
gates from 124 affiliated unions and other 
organizations representing an_ estimated 
50,000 workers in the province, passed a 
resolution condemning the Government’s 
interpretation of the hours of work legis- 
lation. The resolution charged that so 
many exemptions had been granted in the 
44-hour work week in force in the cities, 
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and the 48-hour week in other municipali- 
ties, that the legislation which introduced 
those hours had become virtually useless. 


The original resolution calling for no 
permanent exemptions “without the 
consent of all interested parties” was 
reworded to read “no permanent exemp- 
tions whatever”. 

The Hon. J. L. Robinson, provincial 
Minister of Industries and Labour, 
addressing the delegates, said the Alberta 


Labour Act would be open for major 
amendment at the next session of the 
Legislature. In anticipation of this, the 


convention passed a resolution combining 


the demands of several local unions for 
the 40-hour, five-day week throughout the 
province. 

A resolution calling for the setting up 
of a special section in the Alberta Labour 
Act to deal with the construction industry 
was approved. Charging that both 
employers and employees find difficulty in 
getting direct rulings on the Act as it 
applies to this industry, several delegates 
demanded that the Act be amended to 
safeguard the votes of union members 
unavoidably absent when arbitration awards 
are being decided on, and to speed up 
the process of certification. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
claiming that the provincial Departments 
of Highways and Public Works were able 
to underbid recognized contractors because 
they employed non-union labour. The 
resolution demanded that the provincial 
Government pay rates on all its construc- 
tion work in line with those generally 
established by union agreements. 

The Federation gave its support to the 
Alberta Civil Service Association in a 
resolution calling for full recognition of 
the Association as bargaining agent for all 


provincial government employees. The 
same resolution requested that working 
agreements and legislation dealing with 
government personnel be altered only 


through negotiations with the Civil Service 
Association. It also asked that salaries of 
government workers be made comparable 
to those of employees doing similar work 
in industry, and that they be granted a 
five-day week with no reduction in working 
hours for those working 40 hours or less. 

Other resolutions among the 107 
passed by the delegates called for: a 
national health insurance plan; Government- 
sponsored automobile insurance; legislation 
to guard against racial and_ religious 
discrimination in employment; the estab- 
lishment of special training centres for 
retarded children in the province; and a 
contributory pension scheme in the prov- 
ince which could be continued by workers 
who changed employers. 

Also included were resolutions asking 
increases in old-age pensions to $75 per 


month; increases in compensation to 
widows and dependent children; and 
unemployment insurance for apprentices 


while they are attending school. 

Robert Rintoul and Harry Brogden of 
Calgary were re-elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer respectively. Other 
officers elected were J. E. Smith, Edmonton, 
First Vice-President; Harold French, 
Edmonton, Vice-President for the Northern 
District; R. Scott, Calgary, Vice-President 


for the Central District; and Anne 
MacLaren, Lethbridge, Vice-President for 
the Southern District. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


A warning that “the honeymoon is over 
for labour” was given at the ninth annual 
convention of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCI) held’ in 
Vancouver. President Dan Radford told 
the more than 120 delegates, representing 
40,000 members of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour in the province, that they must 
realize the fight with management has just 
begun. 

Predicting that employers will renew 
their hold-the-line wage policy this year, 
George Mitchell, President of the Van- 
couver Labour Council (CCL), said that 
the delegates must be aware of their 
responsibility. He said: “Employers are 
trying to tell the workers we are heading 
back to the dark ages of the depression. 
This barrage of propaganda must be 
fought.” 

An officers’ report presented to the 
convention noted that the political picture 
in British Columbia had changed com- 
pletely since the federation’s last annual 
meeting. 

On the question of international affairs, 
the report said: “There is much that our 
Federal Government can do to improve 
the general welfare of Canadian citizens 
without reneging on our commitments to 
the United Nations.” 

The province’s new Labour Relations 
Board was explained by Labour Minister 
Lyle Wicks. The part-time board, said 
Mr. Wicks, was actually a streamlining of 


operations which would save _ taxpayers 
money without impairing the Board’s 
efficiency. With a full-time chairman and 


a staff functioning 53 days a week, the 
Board will be able to deal with British 


Columbia’s labour problems, said the 
Minister. 
Mr. Wicks contended that the labour 


board staff did 90 per cent of the work 
and that a full-time board was not the 
answer to industrial problems. 

The Minister also said that the number 
of conciliation officers would be raised from 
six to nine, that their duties had been 
streamlined and that some of the detail 
of their jobs had been given to labour 
board inspectors. 

The convention was addressed by 
Charles Millard, National Director in 
Canada for the International Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL), who told the 
delegates the Canadian Congress of Labour 
is going into the field of political action. 
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Mr. Millard said that the policy of the 
CCL has been to co-operate with other 
sections of the legitimate trade union 
movement for the legislative advancement 
of the workers’ welfare. 

A resolution was passed to devise ways 
of raising a share of the $50,000 pledged 
by the CCL to assist the fight against 
poverty, hunger and disease in East Asia. 

Martin Levinson, Director of the CCL’s 
International Department, told the dele- 
gates that up to now the Federation had 
not had enough voice or enough interest 
in international affairs. He said efforts 
must be made to increase the wages and 
better the working conditions of workers in 
countries such as India and Pakistan so 
that low-wage competition would not prove 
a threat to the standard of living in 
Canada. 

“Trade union activity must be expanded. 
One job is to bring trade unionism to 
these peoples,’ he said, adding that 
improving their condition would assure a 
market for Canadian commodities, notably 
lumber, for many generations to come. 

A resolution placing the convention on 
record as opposed to all forms of union 
raiding within the trade union movement 
was defeated by the delegates. Another 
resolution asking that workmen’s compen- 
sation in the province be increased from 
70 to 100 per cent of wages was passed. 

The Federation condemned the increasing 
use of the injunction as a weapon by 
employers during strikes. 

The abolition of the absentee ballot in 
British Columbia was opposed by a resolu- 
tion which warned that thousands of 
workers would be disenfranchised if this 
measure were adopted. 

Dan Radford was re-elected President by 
acclamation. George Home was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer; Stewart Alsbury, Alex 
Cox and Hugh Allison were elected vice- 
presidents. Other executive members are 
Ewart Orr, Bob Smeal, Gerry Emary, 
William Symington, Herbert Coombs, Frank 
Howard and Lawrence Vandale. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Charges and counter-charges of union 
raiding were made at the seventh annual 
convention of the Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC), held in 
Windsor. At the welcoming ceremony, the 
400 delegates representing 200,000 members 
of the labour organization in the province 
heard Mayor Arthur J. Réaume charge 
unnamed officers of the UAW-CIO with 
raiding Wiuindsor’s Civic Workers’ Union 
CEEGC It 
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Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressed 
the delegates and backed up the mayor’s 
remarks, adding that if raiding is not 
discontinued in Windsor, he may be forced 
to oppose it actively. While his aim was 
to see more work done among. those 
workers as yet unorganized by any group, 
the TLC official said that in an open 
raiding contest, “we will not be on the 
losing end so far as numbers are concerned”. 

(The following day a statement was issued 
by top UAW-CIO officers, including George 
Burt, Regional Director, discounting the 
alleged raiding and charging that “practi- 
eally every plant in Windsor under contract 
to the UAW has been raided by AFL 
unions”’.) 

Discrimination against workers for union 
activity, despite legislation to the contrary, 
was condemned by TLC organizer J. K. 
Thorne. He said that some employers “are 
cutting labour’s throat and ultimately their 
own by practising intimidation to dissuade 
workers from joining unions”. 

The Federation’s representative on the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, Russell 
Harvey, suggested that 99 per cent of 
the petitions filed before the Board by 


employees opposing certification were 
company-inspired. 
The delegates demanded a change in 


the Ontario Labour Relations Act to make 
it mandatory for the provincial Minister 
of Labour to appoint a commission to 
investigate charges of discrimination. 

A suggestion that a union be free to 
strike 60 days after it has applied for 
conciliation, even if no agreement has been 
reached, was made during a debate on the 
slowness of conciliation proceedings. Com- 
plaining that often the Labour Relations 
Board handed down its findings months 
after an application for conciliation had 
been made, the convention demanded 
changes in the provincial labour code. It 
asked that conciliation services be speeded 
up, that the terms of all re-negotiated 
contracts be retroactive by law to the date 
of expiration of the old agreement, and 
that the building trades be excluded from 
the provisions of the Act. 

Demands of past years for changes in 
the Labour Relations Act were renewed 
at the convention. The delegates asked 
that certification be given to a union 
receiving the majority of votes cast, that 
employers be banned from applying for 
decertification of unions, that employers be 
prevented from interfering with wage rates 
and working conditions after a union applies 
for certification, and that the Labour 
Relations Board be permitted to issue 


orders to employers to cease’ unfair 
practices where such complaints are made. 
It also suggested that all interventions to 
a union application for certification be 
individually signed by the employees and 
that they be thoroughly investigated by 
the Board before being given recognition. 


Payment of unemployment insurance 
funds to workers who are idled because 
of illness was proposed by TLC President 
Percy Bengough. This extension of the 
present Unemployment Insurance Act, he 
said, would constitute a modified national 
health program. 


Mr. Bengough said that this was some- 
thing less than what labour wanted but 
was something that could be brought into 
operation with little delay and at much less 
cost than a full national health scheme. 
A small contribution on the part of the 
worker, in addition to what is already being 
paid for unemployment insurance, he said, 
would more than meet the cost. He 
pointed out that the machinery is already 
in existence through the present nation- 
wide unemployment insurance organization. 


The establishment of physical treatment 
hospitals in conjunction with regular 
hospitals was proposed by John Cauley, 
Vice-Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as a means of pro- 
viding better care for injured workmen and 
reducing overall cost of hospitalization. 


Mr. Cauley spoke of the success of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board physical 
treatment centre at Malton, Ont., in oper- 
ation since July 1, 1947. He said this 
centre was started to show that physical 
medical help could get workers back on 
the job quicker and reduce the degree of 
permanent disability. 

Under the plan proposed by the com- 
pensation board official, patients would go 
into an active hospital for . necessary 
surgery or medical treatment and then, in 
as short a time as possible, would be 
transferred to the physical treatment centre 
where a_ staff of therapists and doctors 
would supervise recuperation. Mr. Cauley 
said the cost per patient at the Malton 
centre is $5.50 compared with the $11 and 
$15.50 cost in an active hospital. 

Condemning the Ontario Government 
for its present housing policy, the conven- 
tion renewed its demands for a_ joint 
low-rental program by federal, provincial 
and municipal Governments. 

A resolution was passed demanding 
government legislation to limit passenger 
overcrowding in public transit vehicles. 
Another resolution requested a_ royal 
commission to investigate conditions in 


grain elevators throughout the province in 
order to avert explosions such as happened 
at Port Arthur last September. 

Other resolutions passed at the conven- 
tion included: a request that labour history 
be made a subject for required study in all 
primary and secondary schools and in 
colleges; a request for a 40-hour week in 
all industries, a $30 minimum wage for 
women workers and a work week of not 
more than 48 hours for firemen; a request 
for improvements in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the setting up of safety 
committees in all departments of industry; 
and a demand for greater assistance to 
municipalities in the province under the 
new tax agreement with the federal 
Government. 

The convention also called upon the 
Ontario Government to control the amount 
of transient labour coming into the proy- 
ince, asked the federal Government to 
require employers to sign for acceptance 
of unemployment insurance books, and 
suggested that the number of stamps 
required in these books be lowered from 
180 to 100. 

The delegates instructed their executive 
to extend the use and display of union 
labels, and called upon the _ provincial 
Government to require employers to give 
at least seven days’ notice of layoffs, to 
require newspapers and radio stations to 
give equal space or time for statements 
by unions or companies in labour disputes, 
and to eliminate discrimination between 
male and female employees. 

President A. F. MacArthur of Toronto 
and Vice-President A. W. Godfrey of Fort 
William, I. M. Dodds of Windsor and 
William Boothroyd of Toronto were all 
re-elected. John Hancock of Hamilton was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The principal objective of the unions 
affliated with the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) during the 
coming 12 months will be to obtain the 
greatest possible security in employment. 
This was the policy stated by Roger 
Provost, re-elected President of the organ- 
ization, at its 16th annual convention at 
St. JérOme early in June. 

“At the present time,’ said Mr. Provost, 
“what the workers need most 1s security— 
economic security—through a decent wage 
and continuity of employment.” 

It was therefore agreed by the 400 dele- 
gates attending the convention that all 
unions affiliated with the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour will try, during the 
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coming year, to secure a guaranteed work 
week for all workers represented by them. 
It was also decided to give serious con- 
sideration to a plan for a guaranteed annual 
wage for all workers now paid by the hour. 

The delegates appealed to the provincial 
authorities for free, compulsory schooling 
and asked them to have home-work 
abolished and that all studying be done 
at school, since in the- home today there 
is no study room, and too many distrac- 
tions. 

The Federation protested against the 
period of 90 days now allowed an arbitra- 
tion court to make recommendations for 
settling labour disputes, requesting that the 
maximum time allowed be only 30 days. 
The delegates would also like to see 
reduced from 14 to 7 the number of days 
which must elapse between the date of 
publication of an arbitration report and the 
time when a strike can be legally declared. 

The Federation also decided to do all 
it can to obtain equality of wages for 
workers in the province of Quebec with 
those in Ontario. 

Other resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion included requests for an increase in 
family allowances and workmen’s compen- 
sation; compulsory deduction at the 
source of union dues in all companies 
where the majority of the employees 
belong to a certified union; the setting 
up of permanent labour courts in all 
judicial districts in the province; an amend- 
ment to the penal code to permit the 
holding of a provincial lottery; and the 
passing of an Act by the _ provincial 
Government obliging all employers to pay 
their employees every week, and in cash 
instead of by cheque. 

In addition to re-electing Mr. Provost to 
the presidency, the Federation chose a new 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Levesque, to 
replace Adrien Villeneuve. 

The following vice-presidents complete 
the slate of officers: Harry Bell, Quebec; 
Roger Labrie, Three Rivers; René 
Fournier, Granby; Sylvio Charron, Gati- 
neau; Edouard Larose and R. M. Bennett, 
Montreal; Marcel Charbonneau, St. Jéréme ; 
and Oscar Longtin, Valleyfield. 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 


The new Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CCL), holding its first annual con- 
vention at St. Jean early in June, took one 
of its first major decisions: to take an 
active interest in political action. 


The 145 delegates also decided to censure 
publicly the part the provincial and muni- 
cipal police are being made to play in 
strikes; to ask for the appointment of one 
of their members as a representative on the 
Labour Relations Board; and to present 
numerous resolutions to the provincial 
Government concerning labour legislation 
and political problems of general interest. 

R. J. (Doc) Lamoureux, United Steel- 
workers of America, was unanimously 
elected President—a position he has held 
since the foundation of the Federation last 
December (L.G., Jan., p. 17). 

In coming out in favour of political 
action, the Federation also decided to ask 
its members to make a voluntary contribu- 
tion for the setting up of a fund to 
finance the political action program which 
it intends to carry into effect. 

In their study of the problems which 
must be faced by labour organizations in 
Quebec, the delegates paid special atten- 
tion to the role of the various police forces 
in strikes. The Federation passed three 
resolutions requesting that policemen who 
are charged with the supervision of strikes 
should not carry firearms; that detectives 
from private agencies should not have the 
right to interfere in industrial disputes; and 
protesting against the arbitrary interven- 
tion of the provincial police in strikes, 
calling on “those who are authorized to 
enforce the law to abide by it themselves”. 

The new Federation also renewed its 
request that the provincial Government 
choose a third labour representative for 
the Labour Relations Board from among 
the members of the industrial unions. 

Other resolutions asked the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to make serious efforts to 
check the expansion of company unions, to 
punish dismissals for union activity and to 
shorten delays in the proceedings. The 
Federation also requested the re-writing of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
setting up of a provincial health insurance 
scheme and a federal conference at which 
all who are interested in the slump in the 
textile industry could discuss the best 
solutions. 

In addition to Mr. Lamoureux, the 
officers chosen by the Federation for the 
coming year are as follows: J. P. Tessier 
(CBRE), Hyman Reiff (ACWA) and 
Roméo Leroux (CCL), Vice-presidents; 
Roméo Mathieu (UPWA),  Secretary- 
Treasurer; Henri Jean (IUE), L. Mce- 
Cormack (UMW), D. Archambault (UAW), 
G. Fréve (ACWA), R. Goedike (Brewers), 
R. Martin (IWA) and L. Packwood 
(OWIU), Directors. 
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Report of the New Brunswick 
Department of Labour for 1952 


Good labour relations, increasing enrolment of apprentices, en- 
couraging results from safety research, highlights of year’s activities 


Good labour relations, an increasing 
enrolment of apprentices, and encouraging 
results from the first three months’ opera- 
tion of a research project in industrial 
safety were among the developments 
reported by the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Labour in its review of activities 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952. 


The Department is responsible for the 
administration of the Factories Act, the 
Stationary Engineers’ Act, the Apprentice- 
ship Act, the Labour Relations Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Industrial 
Standards Act and the Trades Examination 
Act. 


New Legislation 

A general revision of the New Brunswick 
Statutes was completed at the 1952 session 
of the Legislature. The principal changes 
in labour legislation consisted of amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act (L.G., 
1952, p. 1603). 


Labour Relations 


Nineteen requests were granted during 
the year for a conciliation officer or a 
conciliation board to assist in settling 
disputes. Conciliation boards were estab- 
lished in six disputes; in four disputes 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission was 
appointed. 


“In many cases,” the report states, “there 
was found to be an almost complete lack 
of real collective bargaining, prior to or 
during the early stages of conciliation, the 
parties to the disputes showing a definite 
tendency to rely on the conciliation officer 
or conciliation board for settlement of their 
difficulties.” 


In spite of this increased demand for 
conciliation services, labour relations were 
good generally. Only four strikes occurred, 
resulting in a time-loss of 6,100 man- 
working days. 

Increased activity in union organizing 1s 
indicated by the 55 applications received 
by the Labour Relations Board for certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents. Of these, 32 
were granted, five dismissed, four with- 
drawn and 14 were pending at the end of 


the year. There were three applications 
for revocation of certification of bargain- 
ing agents, one of which was granted and 
two dismissed. 

The Board’s order certifying Local No. 4 
of the Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union as 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) Limited was 
later quashed by the New Brunswick 
Appeal Court on the grounds that the 
Board had failed to make a proper inquiry 
into the qualifications of the applicant 
union, which, in the view of the court, 
was not a properly constituted trade union 
(C.G. 1952). p. ola). The text of the 
written reasons for its decision to grant 
certification which the Board issued in this 
case is set forth in the report. 

The Board granted one union applica- 
tion for leave to prosecute an employer 
for an alleged unfair labour practice. No 
court action, however, was taken by the 
union. 


Minimum Wages 

During the year departmental inspectors 
made many investigations of alleged viola- 
tions in addition to the usual routine 
inspections. 

A new minimum wage order providing 
for a minimum wage of 55 cents an hour 
for all male employees engaged in the 
canning or processing of fish, vegetables or 
fruits went into effect on July 9, 1951 (TG. 
1951, p. 1394). 


Industrial Standards 

Renewals of industrial standards schedules 
for the carpentry and plumbing and pipe- 
fitting trades in the Saint John zone put 
into effect higher minimum wage rates. A 
schedule covering the electrical trade in 
Moncton was renewed without change. 
Schedules were issued for the first time in 
the electrical, painting, decorating and 
paper-hanging trades in the Saint John 
area and in the plumbing and steamfitting 
trade in the Moncton zone. 

Numerous inspections and investigations 
were made by inspectors on the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committees 
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and in only one case was it necessary to 
take court action for violation of a 
schedule. 


Factory Inspection 

Inspection of 676 plants employing 18,725 
men and 6,656 women during the year 
resulted in 654 recommendations for an 
improvement in existing conditions. In 
some cases the provision of _ better 
machinery safeguards was recommended; in 
others, recommendations had to do with 
properly equipped welfare facilities and 
proper safety clothing and equipment, 
improvement in ventilation and heating, 
reduction of the working hours of women 
and young persons, the inspection of boilers 
and pressure vessels, and the licensing of 
stationary engineers and boilermen. 


Industrial Safety Research—An impor- 
tant development in the safety work of the 
Department was the experimental program 
undertaken in co-operation with the New 
Brunswick Power Commission to control 
accidents within the Commission’s opera- 
tions. The project is the first step in an 
attempt to reduce the number of accidents 
in industry generally. 

In August 1951, the Minister of Labour 
invited representatives of the New Bruns- 
wick Accident Prevention Association and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
meet with him and officials of his Depart- 
ment to discuss improved methods of 
controlling accidents in industry. A six- 
man working committee, representative of 
all groups concerned, was established to 
make definite plans to assist industry in 
reducing accidents to a minimum. 

At the first meeting of the committee 
the proposed safety program for the New 
Brunswick Power Commission outlined by 
the Department of Labour representatives 
was adopted with some suggested changes. 
The committee was of the opinion that the 
practical experience with safety matters 
gained in this experiment might enable the 
Department to work out a model safety 
program which could be made available to 
other industries. 

The initial work undertaken was the 
analysis by an official of the Department 
of Labour of each accident that occurred 
to employees of the Commission during 
1950 and 1951. The results of this 
preliminary survey indicated that 88 per 
cent of the Commission’s occupational 
accidents were caused chiefly by the unsafe 
acts of persons, only about 12 per cent by 
unsafe conditions or by a lack of proper 
safety equipment. It was _ therefore 
decided that efforts should be directed 
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towards the elimination of these unsafe acts 
by basing the program on education and 
discipline. A series of charts were pre- 
pared for the use of supervisors and 
employees showing the cause of accidents 
and where and how they happened. The 
supervisors were asked to state how, in 
their opinion, the accidents could have 
been prevented. 


The results of this program for the 
first three months of its operation, from 
January 1 to March 31, 1952, the report 
states, were most encouraging. There was 
a 12 per cent reduction in the frequency 
of accidents and a 95 per cent reduction 
in the amount paid out by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for accidents to 
employees of the Commission. 


Employment of Children—Local advisory 
committees continued to assist the Depart- 
ment in administering Section 6 of the 
Factories Act, which prohibits the employ- 
ment in factories of children under 16 years 
of age without the written authorization of 
the Minister of Labour. These advisory 
committees, which are representative of the 
local school authorities, the local police, the 
Juvenile Courts and societies interested in 
child welfare, deal with applications in their 
respective localities and make recommenda- 
tions to the Minister. 

At the end of the year under review, 
local child employment committees were 
operating in Saint John, Shippigan, 
Moncton, Baie St. Anne, St. Stephen and 
Grand Manan. Where there is no local 
advisory committee, each application for 
permission to work must be accompanied 
by written consent of the parents or 
guardian of the child and of the local 
school authorities. 


Boiler Inspection 


During the year, 346 uninsured boilers 
and 1,132 uninsured pressure vessels were 
inspected and inspection certificates issued. 
During the same period, a total of 2,136 
licences and 17 certificates of competency, 
either new or renewals, were issued to 
stationary engineers and boilermen. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The increase in the number of certificates 
of completion of apprenticeship issued 
during the year, and in the enrolment of 
apprentices in almost all trades, indicated 
“that the apprenticeship training program 
is proving in practice to be a sound way 
of training tradesmen”. At March 31, 
1952, there were 662 active apprentices, an 
increase of 165 over the number in 1951. 
In the comparatively short time the 


Department has been carrying on appren- 
ticeship work there has been a_ steady 
increase in the number of employers and 
employees who are ready to co-operate in 
producing better tradesmen. 


The Department continued to conduct 
full-time pre-employment training classes 
for persons wishing to become apprentices. 
The usual length of this type of training 
was six months, during which period the 
trainees were paid subsistence allowances. 
By the end of the year under review 33 
young men were taking pre-employment 
training in the following trades: carpentry, 
motor vehicle repair, auto body and 
fender repair welding, electrical, cabinet 
making and machine shop. 

The policy of requiring trainees, in order 
to become eligible for allowances, to be 
sponsored by an employer who would give 
reasonable assurance that he would accept 
the trainee as an apprentice on the com- 
pletion of his course, was found to be too 
restrictive in practice. Discussions were 
under way at the end of the year to 
modify this policy. 

Full-time refresher courses in the trades 
of motor vehicle repair, electrical, machinist, 
auto body and fender repair, millwright 
and carpentry were given to 21 indentured 
apprentices. These courses lasted from 
three to 13 weeks, depending on the 
requirements of the apprentice at the 
particular time and on the arrangement 
that could be made for his release by his 
employer. 

A total of 255 apprentices attended the 
part-time classes of four hours per week 
in trade theory and practical work con- 
ducted in various centres throughout the 
province during the winter of 1951-1952. 

The correspondence school courses, which 
were used in centres where no facilities for 
part-time classes were available, are largely 
being replaced by the self-study courses 
prepared by the Apprenticeship Branch. 
These courses, together with part-time 
classes and full-time refresher courses, are 
proving to be a more effective method of 
training. Correspondence courses are still 
being provided, however, for switchboard 
operators and stationary engineers. 

The same methods of training have also 
been found more satisfactory for appren- 


tices indentured with the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission. Correspond- 
ence courses are still available to the 
Commission’s apprentice switchboard oper- 
ators and stationary engineers in remote 
centres. A self-study course for apprentice 
linemen to replace the correspondence 
course formerly used is being drawn up by 
the Apprenticeship Branch in co-operation 
with the New Brunswick Commission and 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 


The Director of Apprenticeship and the 
field staff continued to give careful atten- 
tion to training on the job, which they 
consider to be the most important phase 
of the apprentice’s training. The progress 
record booklets of each apprentice are 
checked regularly by the field supervisor 
and transfers from one employer to another 
are arranged for the apprentice when an 
employer is not able to provide him with 
satisfactory training. The supervisors also 
continue to assist in smoothing out differ- 
ences which may arise between an appren- 
tice and his employer and make every 
effort to ensure that both parties accept 
their responsibilities as laid down in the 
contract of apprenticeship. 

Progress is noted in the preparation of 
training syllabi. A draft “Outline of the 
Auto Body and Fender Repair Trade and 
Progress Record of an Apprentice” was 
issued to all indentured apprentices and a 
revision of the “Outline of the Carpentry 
Trade” was under consideration at the end 
of the year. 


The Director of Apprenticeship convened 
a number of meetings with representatives 
of employers and employees in various 
centres to discuss mutual problems. Many 
improvements were made as a result of 
these discussions. Following consultation 
with employer and employee representa- 
tives in the motor vehicle repair trade, a 
great deal of work was accomplished 
preparatory to the setting up of local trade 
advisory committees in the trade. 


Certification of Electricians 


Of the 64 candidates examined under 
the Trades Examination Act for certificates 
of qualification in the electrical trade, 40 
were successful. 





Personal disposable income of Canadians in 1952—that is, 
personal direct taxes—rose by $1,070,000,000 or seven per cent over 1951. 
time, personal expenditure rose by $1,037 ,000,000, 


personal income less 
At the same 
leaving personal saving relatively 


unchanged at $1,419,000,000, compared with $1,386,000,000 in 1951. 


—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Minister of Labour Addresses 
International Labour Conference 


Tells 36th Session that important thing in efforts to increase pro- 
ductivity is to make sure all share in the benefits. Claude Jodoin, 
Canadian workers’ delegate, joins him in endorsing assistance plans 


Speaking at the 36th session of the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Munister of 
Labour, told the assembled delegates that 
the “important thing” in efforts to increase 
productivity was “to strive to establish the 
general conditions whereby each group in 
the country may have confidence that it 
shares equitably, directly and indirectly, in 
the general economic improvement”. <A 
total of 570 titular delegates and advisers 
from 58 member countries attended the 
General Conference which began its sessions 
June 4. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that the conven- 
tions, recommendations and declarations 
adopted by the ILO were visible symbols 
of the “only kind of war we all lke to 
fight—the war against poverty and social 
injustice”. The Minister stated that the 
spirit of understanding in which the various 
delegates assembled was even more 
important, for it was through understanding 
and a sharing of ideas in the common 
efforts to succeed that the barriers of 
language, training and custom would be 
overcome. 

Referring to the annual report of the 
director-general, David <A. Morse, the 
Minister noted that the special theme this 
year was productivity and he expressed the 
hope that the report would do much to 
dispel uncertainties on the part of labour, 
management and government which might 
otherwise cause them to support measures 
which thwarted rather than encouraged 
increased productivity. Mr. Gregg added 
that productivity had different aspects in 
different countries and was dependent upon 
such matters as the degree of industrial- 
ization. He noted that Canada was a 
country in the midst of a rapid industrial 
expansion. 

Because Canada’s growth was partly due 
to manpower and capital from beyond her 
borders and because much of her national 
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income was derived from international 
trade, Canada was “firmly pledged to inter- 
national co-operation in this field—through 
the study not only of tariff and monetary 
questions, but also of the means whereby 
each country can maintain high employ- 
ment and income levels,” Mr. Gregg added. 

The Minister pointed out that Canada as 
a nation had everything to gain from the 
suecess of the ILO’s objectives, not only 
within her own boundaries but in other 
countries as well, and gave her support to 
such schemes as technical assistance and to 
other “form of aid” which were designed 
to increase productivity in those areas and 
countries where there was a special need 
for industrial development. 

The ILO, Mr. Gregg continued, says to 
all who are concerned with productivity 
not only “How can _ productivity be 
increased?” but also “For whose benefit 
do we seek to raise productivity?” This 
is “a challenge to the conscience that can- 
not be ignored,” he added. 

“Though we would all agree,’ the Min- 
ister went on, “that benefits should go as 
widely as possible to all who have a stake 
in an enterprise, as well as to members of 
the community as a whole, there is much 
room for discussion as to the means by 
which this may best be done.” Such 
discussion should not take place iruin any 
narrow viewpoint, he cautioned. 

“Any attempt to determine the precise 
ratio in which rewards should accrue is 
doomed to failure,” he declared. “The 
important thing is to strive to establish the 
general conditions whereby each group in 
the country may have confidence that it 
shares equitably, directly or indirectly, in 
the general economic improvement.” 

Pointing out that productivity gains can 
reach their maximum only with the “full 
consent” of those engaged in the produc- 
tion processes, Mr. Gregg declared that “we 
must ever keep in mind the human factors 
involved”. 





Approve Recommendation Fixing Minimum Age in Coal Mines 


The general conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, at the 
end of its first week of deliberations, 
gave its approval to a formal Recom- 
mendation fixing 16 years as_ the 
minimum age for underground work in 
coal mines. The Recommendation was 
referred to the Conference drafting 
committee for final editing and will 
come before the Conference again for 
a recorded vote, in which a two-thirds’ 
majority of the votes cast will be 
required for its final adoption. 

Under the ILO’s constitution, mem- 
ber countries are obliged to consider 
Recommendations with a view to giving 
effect to them by legislation or other 
action. They are not, however, subject 


to ratification as are ILO Conventions. 

The Recommendation was approved 
by the Conference on the unanimous 
recommendation of the government- 
employer-worker committee which exam- 
ined the proposal for its adoption. 

Speaking in the discussion of the 
committee’s report, Geoffrey C. Veysey, 
British Under-Secretary of Labour and 
National Service, said that adoption of 
the Recommendation “should constitute 
a real step forward in safeguarding the 
well-being of young workers in coal 
mines”. He pointed out that a con- 
siderable amount of coal was mined in 
countries where the minimum age was 
below the standard of 16 proposed in 
the text. 


eee  ——_—_— = 


“Opportunities for economic improve- 
ment must be available, not only for 
industrial enterprise, but also for every 
member of the community,’ Mr. Gregg 
continued. Governments can assist greatly 
in creating a favourable climate for enter- 
prise, he explained, through their economic 
and social policies, through their provision 
of research facilities, of educational and 
training opportunities, together with skilled 
job-counselling and placement services, and 
in many other ways. 

As a foundation upon which individuals 
and business could base increased produc- 
tivity, Mr. Gregg pointed to the overall 
objective of a “sound minimum level of 
economic security for all people’. The 
maintenance of a high level of employment 
and income should be our goal. As a 
corollary to effective collective bargaining, 
the Minister called for a “solid body of 
protective legislation—for both workers and 
employers” This should include minimum 
wage le ution, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, factory inspec- 
tion, and the protection of the health and 
safety of workers, Mr. Gregg said. 

Apart from legislation, the Minister cited 
the importance of fostering the kind of 
labour-management relations that would 
tend towards higher productivity and a fair 
distribution of the benefits. This depended 
to a considerable extent upon the existence 
of a “free, strong and independent trade 
union movement,” the Minister stated. 
Canada, he noted, has endeavoured to 
realize such objectives. 

Mr. Gregg then listed some of the 
measures Canada has undertaken to estab- 
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lish a basic level of economic and social 
security and to foster good _labour- 
management relations. These included the 
expansion of employment opportunities for 
certain groups who have particular 
problems, such as disabled workers, female 
workers and older workers; the co-ordina- 
tion on a national scale of efforts to 
rehabilitate disabled employees; the study 


of the role of the older worker whose 
retirement at a specified age is not 
always the “desirable objective’, the 


approval of Parliament to establish within 
the federal Department of Labour a 
women’s bureau; the enactment of federal 
legislation forbidding discrimination by 
employers or unions against any person 
on account of race, creed, colour or 
national origin; and the tension of social 
security measures. 

In Mr. Gregg’s opinion, one of the 
greatest hopes for continued gains in 
productivity lay in the field of industrial 
relations. Referring again to Canada, he 
stated that the objectives of collective 
bargaining have been sought for the most 
part without government intervention. 

The Labour Minister pointed out that 
Canadian labour relations legislation 1s 
designed to establish orderly procedures to 
aid labour and management in_ those 
instances where they are unable to reach 
an agreement by themselves; the Gov- 
ernment exercises no form of compulsion 
as to what the exact contents of a 
collective agreement should be. 

“We find that freely-negotiated deci- 
sions, crucial to our economic welfare, are 
being made in thousands of separate agree- 
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Three Speakers at 
International Labour 


Conference, Geneva 





Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, attended 
some of the early sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, delivered an address at June 8 session. 


ments, each attuned to the needs of a 
particular project and community, and 
each contributing its part to a complex 
national pattern,” he said. 

Mr. Gregg stated that when the worker, 
through joint consultation machinery, is 
able to invoke the grievance and other 
clauses in his contract to maintain his 
rights, he is in a more secure position, 
“and this in itself is usually conducive to 
improved productivity.” 

He thought that many employers realize 
that the collective agreement has much 
potential value to management as well as 
to labour. Management’s interest is 
increasing in human relations and in the 
factors that make for satisfaction on the 
job and, thus, for good production, accord- 
ing to the Minister. Unions, on the other 
hand, are taking into consideration to a 
greater extent the problems of the 
economy as a whole, of their industry, of 
their community and of their enterprise, 
as well as their own position. 
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“Tt is in this spirit,” Mr. Gregg said, 
“that we may begin to feel confident that 
our human, as well as our material 
resources, are being more fully developed 
and utilized to the advantage of all.” 

In the expansion of Canada’s new 
resources and of her already established 
industries, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
labour-management relations “have been, 
on the whole, constructive and harmonious. 
Gains in productivity have occurred and 
have been distributed in higher business 
returns, in increased real earnings and in 
more leisure time. This is a tribute to 
both employers and unions,” the Minister 
stated. 

The success of collective bargaining is a 
“wholesome alternative” to the doctrines 
of the early revolutionists, Mr. Gregg 
declared. “Whereas they envisaged con- 
stant conflict, to be resolved through an 
overthrow of the economic system, we see 





Senator Irving Ives of New York (left), head of the United States Government dele- 
gation to the International Labour Conference, who was elected Conference President, 
is shown discussing the agenda with the Director-General of the ILO, David A. Morse. 


this freedom for sections in our economic 


community to gather for constructive 
discussion, to put forward their views 
openly and fearlessly, and to reach 


mutually acceptable compromises as the 
very basis of our Canadian society. 

“Free and frank discussions, carried on in 
an organized way, which we know today 
as collective bargaining, are tangible expres- 
sions of our democratic life.” 

While it has been argued that economic 
systems such as ours contain such inherent 
contradictions that eventually they must 
perish, Mr. Gregg thought the evidence of 
recent years plainly indicated that we have 
a flexible rather than a rigid system that, 
utilized with integrity and good will, can 
adjust itself to meet any problems that 
may arise and, at the same time, carry 
us forward in the traditions of freedom. 

The objectives in labour-management 
relations he mentioned have not been fully 
realized in Canada, the Minister said, but 
they are reflections of an encouraging 
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attitude emerging in Canadian society. 
This attitude is not something imposed 
on the people by the Government; it is 
something that is finding its own growth 
in a spirit of compromise and under the 
urge of freedom. 

In this spirit, Canada continues to share 
in programs designed to lay a secure and 
permanent foundation for world peace, Mr. 
Gregg stated. 


Claude Jodoin 


Canada’s workers’ delegate, Claude Jodoin, 
Vice-President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, pointed out to the 
Conference that in the field of social 
security Canada “made some progress” but 
still shad “a. long” way “to go”. He 
enumerated the improvements Canadian 
labour would like to have made in old 
age pensions, widowed mothers’ allow- 
ances, unemployment insurance and 
national health insurance. 
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Mr. Jodoin said that the Canadian 
Government, which he described as “the 
largest single employer in Canada,” had 
consistently refused to take the lead in 
employment conditions and in rates of 
remuneration but recently had _ been 
making substantial strides towards better- 
ing the working conditions of its employees. 
“In this,’ he stated, “it seems fair to say 
that our Government has been guided in 
large part by the basic decisions reached” 
in ILO conferences. 

Both the Government and _ private 
employers in Canada had been influenced 
Gn the best sense” by the deliberations 
and conclusions of the ILO, he declared. 

“We in Canada have readily subscribed 
to the value and desirability of assistance 
to those countries with special need for 
industrial development,” Mr. Jodoin said. 
“In seeking economic security and a rising 
standard of living for ourselves we recog- 
nize that this can never be fully accom- 
plished while others in other countries are 
without either. We know full well that 
dictatorship of whatever sort, be it of the 
right or left, feeds and fattens on starving, 
frustrated and insecure people. 

“Freedom reaches its fullness of stature 
in conditions of economic security and 
rising living standards. Peace will begin 
to have practical meaning only when the 
whole world has a full dinner pail.” 
Canadians, he added, fully endorse the 
assistance programs and are ready and 
willing to give them the greatest possible 
support. 

“The workers of Canada are proud of 
their participation in the work of the 
ILO” Mr. Jodoin said in conclusion. 
“The Organization has proved in the past 
the necessity of its existence for fostering 
co-operation and understanding between 
races all over the world.” 


Senator Ives, Conference President 


In an address after his unanimous elec- 
tion as President of the Conference, 
Irving M. Ives, senior Senator from New 


York, told the delegates that “no agree- 
ments among men can be lasting unless 
they are entered into willingly and with 
a sense of justice”. 

He added: “A compact forced upon one 
party by another, or forced upon both by 
a third party, is not a compact at all— 
it is duress.” He expressed the hope that 
eventually “reason, intelligence and good- 
will” would entirely replace compulsion. 


Senator Ives brought to the Conference 
the greetings and good wishes of President 
Eisenhower, who felt that the delegates 
could look confidently to the future with 
the knowledge that the ILO was an 
influential organization in world affairs and 
had accomplished much. 


Senator Ives concluded his remarks by 
noting that states could not isolate them- 
selves from “economic illness” within other 
countries and pointed out that the ILO 
had always known that prosperity could 
be neither isolated nor confined to any one 
group. 


Warning About Mass Unemployment 


A warning to the delegates to be on the 
alert against mass unemployment was 
sounded by A. A. Van Rhijn, Netherlands 
Secretary of State for Social Affairs, who 
stated that there was always the possibility 
of “new recessions which might spread all 
over the world like an oil stain”. 

He expressed the hope that as soon as 
defence programs were completed, produc- 
tion of war materials might be reduced. 
He further expressed concern over the 
international trade picture and pointed out 
that Europe desired trade and not aid. 


Canadian Participation 


The Canadian delegates to the Confer- 
ence were participating in the discussions 
of the following committees: resolutions, 
workers’ health, minimum age in coal 
mines, the committee on labour depart- 
ments and the committee on the com- 
position of the ILO Governing Body. 





A milestone in the efforts of the International Labour Organization extending over 
34 years to improve the working conditions of women was reached May 23 of this year. 
On that date, an international convention came into force which binds countries ratifying 
it to promote equal pay for men and women for work of equal value. 


The covention is No. 100 in a series of 103 such international agreements adopted 
by the ILO since 1919. Its main provision declares that each member country shall, “by 
means appropriate to the methods in operation for determining rates of remuneration, 
promote and, in so far as is consistent with such methods, ensure the application to all 
workers of the principle of equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of 


equal value. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





For the 27th consecutive year, the 
System Committee, Canadian National 
Railway Union-Management Co-operative 
Movement, Motive Power and Car Equip- 
ment Section, held its annual meeting in 
Montreal recently. A. C. Melanson, chief 
of the section, expressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the shop craft unions man- 
agement’s appreciation of the co-operation 
extended by the employees during the 
year. He drew particular attention to the 
difficult period of transition from steam to 
diesel power. During his address, Mr. 
Melanson reviewed the task of re-organiz- 
ing steam repair facilities in the various 
shops in order to handle diesel operations 
and said that the co-operation of the shop- 
crafts has assured the success of the 
program. 

Speaking on behalf of the employees, 
J. J. Cuppello, President, Canadian 
National Railway System Federation No. 
11, Railroad Employees Department, Divi- 
sion No. 4, AFL, expressed his pleasure 
at management’s appreciation of past 
co-operation and felt certain that it would 
be maintained. He said that the oppor- 
tunity for labour and management to 
consult together, afforded by the co- 
operative committees, was greatly prized by 
the employees. 

Writing in the Co-operator, published by 
the Industry Council Association of New 
York, Pat Conroy, Canadian Labour 
Attaché in Washington, has evaluated the 
work of Labour-Management Production 
Committees in Canada. Mr. Conroy, a 
former member of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service Advisory Committee, 
has been closely associated with this work. 
Mr. Conroy said, in part:— 

“The joint production committees are 
establishing a day-to-day permanent means 
of communication between labour and 
management. By working together, they 
get to know one another. Surprisingly 
enough, in most cases, through the joint 
production committees, labour and manage- 
ment men are finding out that both are 
not nearly as bad as they had painted 
themselves, and that they can talk to each 
other in broader terms than in the con- 





fined area of reference to each other’s 


ancestors. 
“The joint committees are a leavening 
force in industrial relations. They are 


helping in this all-important field, where 
the temptation is to do damage in place 
of good. They are helping production also, 
but that—curiously enough—is at first 
glance a secondary consideration. 

“Joint production committees are no 
new wonder drug. They do not offer over- 
night results. They will not change the 
face of the earth. They are not a panacea. 

“They are, by the test of experience, a 
good, sound, and constructive aid to assist 
people to work together. Every nation and 
people must find the means best suited to 
this end. We in Canada believe that joint 
production committees have proved to be 
beneficial. We intend to continue them, 
enlarging their numbers and making them 
work better for the whole community.” 

* * * 

The British Productivity Council, 
successor to the Anglo-American Produc- 
tivity Council, has launched a campaign 
to raise the level of productivity and 
industrial efficiency in all trades and 
services in Great Britain. The attitude 
of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council to the campaign was defined by 
Sir Lincoln Evans, General Secretary of the 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. Sir 
Lincoln said :— 

“The central purpose of trade unions is 
to obtain, as far as conditions permit, as 
high a standard of living as they can for 
those they represent. This is really the 
be-all and end-all of their existence. Low 
productivity spells low standards, high 
productivity means high standards, or at 
least provides the conditions under which 
they can be obtained.” 

The main purpose of the Council is 
to put into operation plans for spreading 
the best industrial “know-how” among 
employers, management, and workers. Co- 
operating in the project are the Trades 
Union Congress, the British Employers 
Confederation, the Federation of British 
Industries, the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, and the nationalized industries. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation 
dustrial Relations Branch, 
of Labour. 


Service, In- 
Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and _ trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during May and issued 
three certificates designating bargaining 
agents. During the month the Board 
received six other applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. United Mine Workers of America, 
District. 50, Region 75, Local 13735, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Navigation Co. Limited, 
Montreal, comprising employees classified 
as first mate, second mate, second engineer, 
and third engineer employed aboard the 
SS. Casco. The application was submitted 
originally in the name of Local 13618 
(L.G,, Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of miscellaneous classifications of 
employees of Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, 
Que. (L.G., April, p. 574). 

3. Canadian Wire Services Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of employees. of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, comprising 
employees in the News Service engaged 
in the preparation of news for television 
GL.G., May <p. 697)" 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
operated by Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative | services 





2. United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13735, on 
behalf of a unit of licensed personnel 
employed on vessels operated by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, employed in the 


Company’s Beaverlodge Operation at 
Uranium City, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
J. 8. Gunn). 


4. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union No. 1318, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Chronicle Co. 
Ltd., Halifax, employed at Radio Station 
CJCH (Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

5. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers and electricians 
employed by Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Limited on deepsea vessels in its Pacific 
service (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed by Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company Limited, 
Montreal, on board the SS. Cedarton and 
SS. Buirchton (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 


Brotherhood of Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 
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2. Canadian National Steamships; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service); Canadian National 
Railways (B.C. Coast and B.C. Lakes, 
Barge and Ferry Service); Union Steam- 
ships Limited; Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Vancouver; 
and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 231 (Conciliation Officer: T. D. 
Cochrane). 

4. Canadian National Steamships; Cana- 
dian National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann: Barge and Ferry 
Service, Okanagan Lake); Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service); Union Steamships Limited ; 
Frank Waterhouse and Company of 
Canada Limited and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of, Canada, Ince. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and National Catholic Transport 
Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: L. Pepin). 






Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, i 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdictiog and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 













































Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


6. Quebec Railway, Light and . Power 
Company and Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Q.R.L. & P. Company, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

7 The Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CKWS, Kingston) and the 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (Conciliation Officer : 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. The Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough) and 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F.-J. Ainsborough). 

9, Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Coal and Salt Boats), St. John’s 
and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 


(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 






the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 





before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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10. Newfoundland Coal Company 
(Mechanical Operations), St. John’s and 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

11. Canada Steamship Lines Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (General Cargo), St. John’s and 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Con- 
ciation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
June, p. 873). 

2. Newfioundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Coal and Salt Boats), St. John’s 
and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (see 
above). 

3. Newfoundland Coal Company 
(Mechanical Operations), St. John’s and 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (see 
above). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 
Canadian National Railway Company and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., June, p. 874) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Edmund 
Y. Phelan, QC, St. John’s Newfoundland, 
us Chairman. Mr. Phelan was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members, F. J. Ryan 
and Frank Chafe, both of St. John’s, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 


tions of the company and the union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 


matters in dispute between Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, Montreal, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union - of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., June, 
p. 874) was fully constituted in May with 
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the appointment of Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Joseph Sedgwick, QC, 
Toronto and Lucien Tremblay, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nominations of the company and the union 
respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Colonial Steam- 
ships, Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., June, 
p. 874) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of Eric G. Taylor, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Taylor was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Joseph Sedgwick, QC, 
Toronto and Mr. Lucien Tremblay, Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and the 
union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between National 


Harbours Board, Montreal, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (L.G., June, p. 874) was fully 
constituted in May with the appointment 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, K. G. K. 
Baker and Michael Rubinstein, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
the union respectively. 


5. The Board of 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between National 
Harbours Board, Quebec, and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (L.G., June, p. 874) was fully 
constituted in May with the appointment 
of Mr. Justice O. L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
as Chairman. Mr. Justice Boulanger was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Jean Turgeon, QC, Quebec, 
and Michael Rubinstein, Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
inations of the company and the union 
respectively. 


Conciliation and 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During May the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to deal 
with matters in dispute between Red 
River Grain Company Limited and Malt 
and Grain Process Workers, Local 105, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., May, p. 699). 


The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and Locals 342 
and 201, Flour and Cereal Workers’ Divi- 
sion of the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (L.G., March, p. 420). 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Red River Grain Company Limited 


and 


Malt and Grain Process Workers, Local 105, International 


Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 


Distillery Workers of America 


The Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Pile 761 *76 50 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting Malt and Grain Pro- 
cess Workers, Local 105, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, applicant, and Red River 
Grain Company Ltd., St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, respondent. 


The Board of Conciliation, established 
to endeavour to effect agreement between 
the above Employer and the Union, begs 
leave to present its report:— 


Members of the Board: 


J. B. Rollit, Chairman. 

Ivan J. R. Deacon, QC, 
Employer’s Nominee. 

Harvey Barber, Union’s Nominee. 


Appearances: 

For the Company: 
R. P. Dawson. 
H. S. Searth, QC. 

For the Union: 
A. A. Franklin. 
M. Avanthay. 
J: Proulx. 
J. Ruest. 
E. Winzinowich. 
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On May 23, 1953,° the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Malt and Grain Pro- 
cess Workers, Local 105, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America and Red River Grain Com- 
pany Limited, St. Boniface, Man. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of J. B. Rollit, Winnipeg, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members. The nominee of the company 
was Ivan J. R. Deacon, QC, Winnipeg; 
the union nominee was Harvey Barber, 
Winnipeg. 

The text of the 
reproduced herewith. 


Board’s report is 





Srttings: 

The Board held a total of eight sittings, 
including one meeting with the Union, one 
meeting with the Company, and six meet- 
ings of the Board alone. 


Points in Dispute: 

The dispute concerns changes requested 
by the Union in certain clauses of the 
Memorandum of Agreement between the 
Company and the Union, which were put 
forward in accordance with the provisions 
of the Agreement covering termination and 
negotiations to amend. 
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The changes still in dispute at the time 
that the Board was set up were summar- 
ized in a Brief submitted by the Union, 
which reads:— 

“The main issues in the dispute are as 
follows: 


“(1) Hours of Work. Reduction of the 
present 48-hour work week to 44 hours with 
the same take-home pay. 


“(2) An additional Statutory Holiday, the 
first Monday in August, making a total 
of 9. 


“(3) An additional 2 cents per hour night 
premium for the midnight shift, raising the 
present 5-cent premium in this shift from 


~ 


5 cents to 7 cents per hour. 


“(4) Wages. (a) The Union requests 10 
cents per hour increase in all rates, after 
adjustments are made in hours as outlined 
meth): 

(b) That present l-cent per hour Cost- 
of-Living Bonus for each point rise in the 
Cost-of-Living old Index, be adjusted to 
the new Consumer’s Price Index on an 
equivalent basis. 


“(5) Three weeks annual vacation to all 
employees with 10 years’ service with the 
Company.” 


A sixth point, which had been inadver- 
tently omitted from the written Brief, was 
presented orally: 


“(6) That the foregoing provisions shall 
be retroactive to February 15, 1953.” 
(Date of termination of the Agreement.) 


Acknowledgment: 


It is gratifying to report that all deal- 
ings with both parties to this dispute were 
carried out in a friendly and co-operative 
atmosphere. The briefs submitted were 
ably prepared and ably presented, and the 
Board was provided with all the informa- 
tion, much of it of a highly confidential 
nature, necessary to enable its members to 
reach a decision. 


As the discussions progressed, it became 
evident that it would not be possible to 
bring the parties into agreement on the 
major issues and that it would be necessary 
for the Board to submit its own recom- 
mendations. These are given below. It is 
also gratifying to report that the Members 
were able to reach a unanimous decision 
on all save one of the points in dispute. 


Recommendations: 


A. The Board unanimously. recommends: 
(1) Hours of Work— 
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That the present basic work week of 48 
hours shall be reduced to a basic work week 
of 454 hours. 


(2) Statutory Holidays— 

That the firs; Monday in August, Civic 
Holiday, shall be added to the list of 
Statutory Holidays given in Section 6(a) 
of the Agreement, bringing the number of 
such Statutory Holidays up to nine. 


(3) Premium for Night Work— 

That there shall be no increase in the 
premium of five cents per hour for night 
work, which is provided in Section 7(a) 
of the Agreement. 


(4) (b) Cost-of-Living Bonus— 

That the provisions of the addendum to 
the Wage Schedule in Section 8 of the 
Agreement, covering adjustment of the 
Bonus to conform with the new Con- 
sumer’s Price Index, shall be applied. 


(5) Annual Vacations with Pay— 

That employees with ten years’ service 
with the Company shall be entitled to 
three weeks’ annual vacation with pay. 


(6) Effective Date of Recommendations— 


That the recommendations with respect 
to increase in hourly rates recommended in 
(4) (a), below, shall become effective as of 
April 20, 1958. 


B. The Board is also unanimous in its 
recommendation that the hourly rates given 
in the wage schedule in Section 8 of the 
Agreement should be adjusted to provide 
the same take-home pay for the basic work 
week of 454 hours as for the present basic 
work week of 48 hours. The Members are, 
however, unable to agree as to what addi- 
tional increase in hourly rates, as requested 
by the Union and opposed by the Com- 
pany, is appropriate. 

(4)(a). On this point (additional in- 
crease), majority and minority reeommenda- 
tions are accordingly made:— 

Messrs. Deacon and Rollit recommend 
an increase of two cents per hour on the 
basis of the 454 hour week, or 91 cents 
per week. 

Mr. Barber recommends an increase of 
six cents per hour on the basis of the 453 
hour week, or $2.73 a week. 


CSqd.) Jt Boum, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Ivan J. R. Deacon, 
Employer's Nominee. 

(Sgd.) Harvey Barser, 
Union’s Nominee. 





Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Hats and Caps—Quebec and Ontario — 
The Association of Millinery Manu- 
facturers (Quebec and Ontario Divi- 
sions) and The United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union, Locals 49 (Montreal) and 
46 (Toronto). 


Amendment to the agreements which 
expired February 15, 1952 (for summary of 
Toronto agreement see L.G., Dec. 1950, 
p. 2061) renews the previous agreements, 
with certain changes and additions, for a 
further period of 3 years, commencing 
February 16, 1952, and expiring Febr uary 15, 
1955, However, within 60 days prior to 
February 15, 1954, either party may demand 
a revision of wages in the ee of a serious 
change in circumstances affecting the welfare 
of either party at that time. 

The amendment consolidates the Montreal 
and Toronto agreements and provides that 
the agreement “shall be deemed a national 
agreement and shall apply mutatis mutandis 
in all respects to the employers and 
employees in both the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario”. 


Escalator clause: twice a year, during the 
months May-June and October-November, 
the union or the employer may demand a 
change in wages if the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index increases or 
decreases at least 4 to 5 points above or 
below the figure 189-8 (index figure for 
September 1951), provided that in no case 
shall the decrease in wages exceed the 
amount of any increase granted under this 
clause. 


Pension fund: the parties agree to estab- 
lish pension benefits for employees, members 
of the union. The pension plan will be 
amalgamated with the existing Sick and 
Health Benefit Fund (separately for each 
province) and renamed by some _ suitable 
name as may be agreed upon. The pension 
plan shall be set up on the basis of pay- 
ments of an annuity of $50 per month to 
employees of retirement age of 65 years, 
who have been employed continuously in the 
industry and who have been members of the 
union for at least 10 years prior to retire- 
ment. The employers will be the sole 
contributors to the amalgamated fund; they 
guarantee that the payment to the amalgam- 
ated fund and benefits to retired workers 
will become effective as and from February 
Toe 1953; 


Fine Grade Paper—Ontario and Quebec— 
Certain Fine Grade Paper Companies 
and The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, and International Association 
of Machinists. 


Memorandum of agreement, executed as of 
May 1, 1953, renews the previous agree- 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
A number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


ment (see L.G., April, p. 577) between the 
above parties for one year, from May l, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, with the following 
changes and additions:— 

Hours, overtime and vacation pay: 
effective as of the commencement of the 
first pay period following October 1, 1953, 
the hours of work will be reduced from 44 
to 40 hours per week; corresponding changes 
will be made in the overtime and vacation 
pay provisions. 

Wages: for each straight time hour 
worked between May 1 and October 3, 1953, 
employees will be paid 3 cents per hour, the 
total amount to be payable as a lump sum 
and included in the pay for the period 
commencing October 4, 1953. Effective as 
of the commencement of the first pay period 
following October 1, 1953, the present hourly 
rates of pay will be adjusted by 10 per cent, 
calculated to the nearest full cent. 

A joint committee will be established to 


study the existing rate structures in the 
boiler houses with a view to making 
possible recommendations for consideration. 
Commercial Printing—Montreal, Que— 


The Employing Printers’ Association of 
Montreal Inc. and The International 
Printing Pressmen and~ Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Local 652. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll period on or following December 
1, 1952, to the last full payroll period pre- 
ceding December 1, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ members of the union in good 
standing in their pressroom to cover all 
positions which this agreement contemplates, 
including that of foreman. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days or nights per 
week, a 40-hour week. Employees shall not 
be required to work less than a full shift 
in any day or night, except in case of 
emergency. Overtime rates at time and one- 
half for the first 3 hours and double time 
thereafter will be paid for work in excess 
of the regular daily or weekly hours and 
on a regular off-day or off-night, double time 
for all work on Sunday and triple time for 
work on 7 specified paid holidays. In addi- 
tion, employees will be given the afternoon 
of St. John Baptist Day off with pay. In 
French plants 8 specified holidays will be 
observed. 
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Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 10 days; employees with less than 
one year’s service will receive one-half day, 
or pay in lieu thereof, for each 25 days 
worked. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: pressmen— 
cylinder press $1.874; _two-colour _ press, 
perfecting press, pre-make ready $2.024; 
cotterell press $2.324; platen press, small 
offset presses up to 14 by 20 inches $1.673; 
assistants—cylinder and platen $1.623; two- 
colour, perfecting $1.674; apprentices—31 
per cent of journeyman’s rate during first 
6 months, with proportionate increases each 
succeeding 6 months which will provide, 
upon completion of the fourth year, the 
equivalent of the full assistant’s scale of 
wages. Each succeeding year for 3 years an 
apprentice pressman shall receive an in- 
crease of one-quarter of the difference 
between the assistant’s rate of wages and 
the journeyman pressman’s scale until the 
full pressman’s rate is reached. The above 
journeyman’s and assistant’s rates are 7% 
cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates: effective December 1, 1953, these rates 
will be increased by another 7% cents per 
hour. 


Night shift differential: for night work 
journeymen and assistants will be paid 15 
per cent over the day rate. 

Employees who lose situations by reason 
of a consolidation or merger shall be 
entitled to 2 weeks’ severance pay at their 
regular rates. 


Apprentices may be employed in the 
following ratio: for the first 2 journeymen 
one apprentice, for each additional 5 
journeymen one apprentice; when 4 appren- 
tices are employed an additional one may 
be employed for each 10 journeymen. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes, seniority rights and complement of 
men on presses. 


Commercial Printing—Montreal, Que— 
The Employing Printers’ Association of 
Montreal Inc. and The International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Local 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll period on or following December 
1, 1952, to the last full payroll period pre- 
ceding January 1, 1955, and from year to 
year thereafter, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between the 
Employing Printers’ Association of Montreal 
Inc. and the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, summarized 
above, with the following differences:— 


Overtime: this agreement does not provide 
double time for all work on Sundays, nor 
does it contain a special provision concerning 
the observance of holidays in French plants. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for 1953 and 
1954, respectively: journeymen $1.874 and 
$1.95, journeywomen 95 and'973 cents, appren- 
tices, male from 58 and 604 cents during 
first 6 months to $1.574 and $1.64 during 
twelfth 6 months, female from 52 and 53 
cents during first 6 months to 81 and 83 
cents during sixth 6 months. . (The above 
1953 rates for journeymen are 7% cents and 
those for journeywomen 5 cents per hour 
higher than the rates provided in the 
previous agreement. ) 
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Garages—Antigonish, N.S—Certain Firms 
and The Antigonish Garage Workers 
Union, Local 226 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 15, 
1953, to March 14, 1954, and from year to 
year thereafter, subject to 2 months’ notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off: the employers agree to deduct 
union dues and assessments from the pay of 
all members who so authorize and to remit 
the amounts deducted, less 5 per cent for 
collection and bookkeeping, to the union. 

Hours: 82 per day Monday through 
Friday, 44 on Saturday, a 48-hour week 
(previously 84 per day Monday through 
Saturday, a 5l-hour week). For regular 
service station attendants working hours will 
remain as provided by the Board of Public 
Utilities. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the above daily hours and 
for work on Sundays, double time for work 
on all statutory and other observed holi- 
days. All holidays are paid holidays. The 
employers agree to pay overtime at the 
standard rates when the station remains 
open for business on Sunday and in the 
evening after 6 p.m. 

. Vacations with pay: one day for every 24 
days worked. 

Wage rates: hourly—auto mechanic, Ist 
class $1.19, 2nd class $1.034, 8rd class 923 
cents; auto bodymen, Ist class $1.30, 2nd 
class $1.033, 3rd class 9234 cents; weekly-— 
service stationmen, after one month $27, 
after 6 months $33, experienced $41; 
helpers a minimum of $23, increased every 
3 months so as to reach $33 per week after 
one year’s service. (The above hourly rates 
are from 54 to 8 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) 

Tools: first and second class auto mechanics 
must provide themselves with a complete set 
of tools and third class auto mechanics with 
sufficient tools to perform the type of work 
usually entrusted to them. 

Seniority: layoffs and rehiring will be 
conducted on a seniority basis consistent with 
the ability of the employees to perform the 
work required. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Garages—Victoria, B.C—Certain Auto- 
mobile Dealers and Automotive Main- 
tenance Workers’ Union, Local 161 
GLLG): 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1953, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 4 hours of 
work in excess of the above daily hours; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 

Vacation with pay: “employees third 
annual and subsequent holidays shall be 
two weeks with pay.” 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—machin- 
ists, mechanics, trimmers, radiator men, 
body and fender men, battery men, elec- 
tricians, vulcanizers, painters, welders $1.70; 


mechanics’ helpers $1.064 to $1.43, lubrica- 
tion $1.014 to $1.30, washers $1.014 to $1.24, 
janitors $1.02, service attendants $1.014 to 
$1.30, service salesmen $57.34 to $71.41 per 
week; parts men $37.40 to $66 per week, 
car jockeys $23.75 and $30 per week. (The 
above basic rates for journeymen are 5 
cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates, while for other employees they are 
the same, except that during the proba- 
tionary period the rates now are 2% cents 
per hour lower than previously. However, 
the previous rates were subject to a cost- 
of-living adjustment, up or down, on the 
basis of 25 cents per week for each rise or 
fall of one point in the cost-of-living index 
above or below 191-1, with a floor of $1.55 
per hour for journeymen and a floor based 
on a similar percentage for other employees.) 


Escalator clause: an escalator plan shall 
be adopted and shall be effective when the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index rises above or falls below the 
figure 115-8. However, no changes will be 
made if the adjustments amount to less than 
$1.25 per week, nor shall adjustments fluc- 
tuate more than $2.50 per week above or 
below the basic wage rates. “The value of 
a point of the Consumer Price Index shall 
be that set by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, on the basis three (3) Points 
Consumer Price Index equal five (5) Points 
Cost-of-Living Index, .... this detail subject 
to further negotiations if necessary.” 

Off-shift differential: employees required to 
work on evening shifts will receive corre- 
sponding time off during the day and will 
be paid 10 cents per hour above the regular 
rate between 5 p.m. and midnight, and 20 
cents per hour after midnight. 


Guaranteed earnings: after one month’s 
continuous employment, hourly workers will 
be guaranteed 33 hours’ work weekly, pro- 
vided they report daily for work. Apart 
from his regular employment, no employee 
will work on any automobile, truck or 
tractor other than those registered in his 
name. 


Clothing: uniforms and cover-alls necessary 
in the performance of the employees’ work 
will be furnished by the company at cost. 
Rubber aprons, gum boots and rubber gloves 
will be provided for battery men, car 
washers, steam cleaners and radiator men. 


Apprentices will be treated in accordance 
with the provisions of the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act. The ratio of employ- 
ment shall not exceed one apprentice to 
every 4 journeymen. 

Seniority shall apply in all lay-offs and 
re-employment, subject to merit and ability. 
In promotions seniority and ability will be 
given consideration, the decision of the 
management to be accepted as final. 

The company agrees to work with the 
union on a plan of establishing an Exam- 
ining Board that will certify all workers 
in the trade according to the workers’ 
ability. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Knitting Machine Needles—Bedford, Que. 
—The Torrington Company Limited 
and International Union, United Auto- 


mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
Local 956. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
18, 1953, to February 17, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: during the months October to May 


'—9 per day Monday through Friday, 5 on 


Saturday, a 50-hour week: during June, 
July, August and September—9 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above weekly hours and for work 
on Sundays and on 10 specified holidays, 5 
of which are paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: the plant will close 
for 2 weeks during the summer. Employees 
who have completed one year of continuous 
service will receive one week’s pay, while 
employees with 5 or more years of con- 
tinuous service will receive 2 weeks’ pay. 
Employees with 3 months but less than 
one year of continuous service will receive 
one-half days’ pay for each calendar month 
worked. Employees who do not return to 
work immediately after the vacation period 
will have one-half their vacation pay 
deducted from their wages, unless they have 
a legitimate excuse acceptable to the 
company. 

Wages: the wage rates in effect imme- 
diately prior to the date of the present 
agreement will remain in effect for the 
duration of this agreement. The minimum 
hiring rates will be 60 cents per hour for 
males and 45 cents for females. These rates 
will be increased by 5 cents per hour after 
3 months and by an additional 5 cents after 
6 months of continuous employment. 

Night shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid to employees 
who work on a night shift. 

Insurance and Benefit Plan: the parties 

agree to enlarge the scope of the existing 
Insurance and Benefit Plan to obtain certain 
specified additional Blue Cross benefits. The 
costs of the Insurance and Benefit Plan, as 
amended, shall continue to be borne one- 
half by the company and one-half by the 
employees. 
Seniority: ability being equal, seniority 
will be the governing factor in _ lay-off, 
re-hiring, promotion and demotion. In cases 
of lay-off only, members of the grievance 
committee will have preferential seniority. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Construction 


Plasterers—Edmonton, Alta-—-Edmonton 
Plastering Contractors and the Oper- 
ative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association of the United 
States and Canada, Local 872. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The juris- 
diction of this agreement extends to that 
part of Alberta which lies north of a line 
drawn through the City of Red Deer, east 
and west to the boundaries of the province. 

Union security: on all work done in its 
jurisdiction, members of Local 372 must be 
employed on a fifty-fifty basis, when avail- 
able, but all men employed must’ be 
members of the international union in good 
standing. Members of Local 372 will work 
only for contractors recognized by this local 
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as fair contractors. No men shall be 
accepted as a member of the union until 
he produces proof of his qualifications. 
Check-off: the contractors agree to collect 
all fees, dues and fines and to remit same 
to the union. : 
Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m., 
double time between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays, except that Saturday work 
outside a radius of 20 miles from Edmonton 
City limits is optional and, if worked, will 
be paid for at single time. ; 
Minimum wage rates: $2.1234 (previously 
$2) per hour; foremen will be paid 10 cents 
per hour over the set scale. Any job 
employing 5 or more plasterers shall have 
one foreman who must be a skilled plasterer. 
Night shift differential: for work on 
shifts between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. employees 
will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
Out-of-town jobs: men hired in Edmonton 
for out-of-town jobs shall receive transporta- 
tion, board and room, and pay for travelling 
time (up to 8 hours in 24). Unless 
employees remain until the job is finished 
or until they are laid off or discharged, they 
will not be entitled to return expenses. On 
jobs outside a 5-mile radius from the city 
limits employees will be paid travelling time 
for travelling before 8 a.m. and after 5 p.m. 
Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Urban and Suburban Transportation— 
Ottawa, Ont—Ottawa Transportation 
Commission and Amalgamated Associa- 
tton of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 279. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
However, by giving notice prior to November 
15, 1953, either party may require re-nego- 
tiation of the wage rates for the year 1954, 
and also a revision of the normal working 
periods for employees in the operating 
department. 

Check-off : voluntary but irrevocable. How- 
ever, employees, who were subject to the 
check-off at the date of the inception of this 
agreement shall remain subject thereto 
during the life of the agreement. 

Hours: 44 (previously 48) or an average 
of 44 hours per week according to the 
following schedule: track, line, power house 
employees, night clerks, etc. 40 and 48 hours 
in alternate weeks; bus garage—day staff 8 
per day 53 days a week, night staff 9 per 
day. 4 days a week and 8 hours on the fifth 
day; car barn—day staff 8 per day 54 days 
a week, night staff 40 and 48 hours in alter- 
nate weeks; operating division 7 hours and 
20 minutes per day 6 days a week. Over- 
time: time and one-half will be paid to 
car and bus operators for platform time 
worked in excess of the equivalent of 8 
hours per day for the pay period, and to 
all other employees for all time worked in 
excess of the equivalent of 8 hours per day 
for the pay period, to trackman and day 
staff employees of power house, car shop, 
car shed, bus garage and line department 
answering emergency calls on Sundays and 
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on 6 specified holidays; time and _ one- 
quarter for work on Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays; double time for work on 
2 specified holidays (previously time and 
one-quarter for work on _ 8 _ holidays). 
Employees engaged in overtime work will 
be given meal tickets. 

The above provisions concerning hours of 
work and overtime shall become effective 
for the operating department on March 1, 
1953, and for all other divisions on February 
Oy OD 


Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s service will be entitled to 
one-half day for each month worked, to be 
taken in the calendar year following the one 
in which they were hired; after one year’s 
qualifying service an employee will be 
entitled to 7 days off with 6 days’ pay, after 
2 or more qualifying years to 14 days off 
with 12 days’ pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions (effective March 1, 1953, for operating 
department and February 16, 1953, for all 
other divisions); operators, training $1, first 
6 months $1.28, second 6 months $1.32, third 
6 months $1.36, thereafter $1.38; super- 
visors $1.38, instructors $1.43 and $1.53, 
loaders-fare collectors $1.27, linemen $1.30 to 
$1.41, groundmen $1.23 to $1.28; power 
house, ete.—water plant operators $1.33 and 
$1.38, sub-station operators $1.31 and $1.33, 
learners $1.28, maintenance and repairmen 
$1.35 and $1.47, helpers $1.22 to $1.30; bus 
garage—motor mechanic, body mechanic, 
automotive electrician $1.36 to $1.49; appren- 
tices from $1.01 in first year to $1.23 in fifth 
year; garage attendants $1.22 to $1.40, 
garage labourer $1.01 to $1.18; car shop and 
car house—blacksmiths $1.33 and _ $1.44, 
carpenters $1.30 to $1.44, machinists $1.34 
to $1.49, upholsterers $1.33 and _ $1.42, 
welders $1.33 to $1.49, armature winders 
$1.29 to $1.43, car electrical repairmen $1.32 
to $1.48, oiler $1.32, cleaners $1.22; track 
department—trackmen $1.23 and $1.27, track 
welders $1.29 and $1.33; switchmen, truck 
drivers $1.22 and $1.27; labourers $1.01 to 
$1.22, watchmen $1.09 to $1.15. (The above 
rates are from 8 to 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. Employees now 
receive approximately the same take-home 
pay for a 44-hour week as previously for a 
48-hour week.) 

The commission will provide employees 
with free transportation on its regular car 
and bus service. All operators will be 
supplied by the commission with uniform 
clothing, switchmen with rubber boots, 
waterproof coats and waterproof hats and 
trackmen, employed at drain work during 
the spring and fall, with rubber boots. 

Provision is made for a Sick Benefit Plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Service 


Building Service—Montreal, Que—Build- 
ng Owners’ and Managers’ Association 
of Montreal Inc. and Building Service 
Employees International Union, 
Local 298. 

Agreements, entered into on various dates 
for the different buildings, to be in effect 
for a period of 2 years from the date of 
signature and thereafter for an additional 
year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
monthly union dues and initiation fees from 
the pay of employees who so authorize. The 
authurization may be signed to cover the 
entire period of employment during which 
an agreement exists between the union and 
the employer. 

Hours: 54 per week, except for mainten- 
ance men (48 hours) and for watchmen (66 
hours); 6 working days will constitute a 
working week. When 12 hours continuous 
service are required, the meal period shall 
not be deducted if required to be taken on 
the premises. Overtime: time and one-half 


for work in excess of a regular working 


week, double time for work on 7 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all elevator operators will 
be given two 15-minute rest periods per 
shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 6 
months’ service, two weeks after one year’s 
service. 

Hourly wage rates effective from April 6, 
1953: starter elevator operator 93 cents; 
elevator operator, male 91 cents, female 81 
cents; watchmen 91 cents, handy men $1.01, 
maintenance men $1.11; cleaners, male 90 
cents, female 83 cents (these rates are 5 
cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates). 

All special equipment, including uniforms, 
if required by the employer shall be 
furnished and maintained by him. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Schools (Teachers)—Montreal, Que— 
The Montreal Catholic School Com- 
mission and L’ Association des Educa- 
teurs Catholiques de Montreal. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1952, to November 30, 1955; however, if, 
after December 1, 1954, economic conditions 
are radically different from those of today, 
the association may request a revision of 
the salary scales. 

Basic scale of annual salaries (the 
figures quoted are for female _ teachers, 
single male teachers, and married male 
teachers respectively): elementary course— 
Ist year $1,700, $1,900, $2,200; 2nd year 
$1,800, $2,000, $2,300; 3rd year $1,900, $2,100, 
$2,400; 4th year $1,900, $2,200, $2,600; 5th 
year $2,000, $2,300, $2,700; 6th year $2,000, 
$2,400, $2,800; 7th year $2,200, $2,700, $3,000; 
Sth year $2,200, $2,800, $3,100; 9th year 
$2,400, $2,900, $3,200; 10th year $2,400, 
$3,200, $3,500; llth and 12th years $2,500, 
$3,200, $3,500; 13th and 14th years $2,500, 
$3,500, $3,800; 15th year $2,600, $3,500, 
$3,800; 16th to 18th years $2,600, $3,600, 
$4,000; after 18th year $3,000, $3,700, $4,300. 

In addition, the following annual supple- 
ments will be paid: to junior high course 
teachers $300; to senior high course teachers 
$500; to unmarried teachers (male and 
female) who have dependents $200; to 
female teachers in charge of first grade 
classes who have attended and passed the 
examination for the improvement courses 
organized for teachers of this grade $200, 
provided their teaching is satisfactory; to 
teacher in charge of the school library $100, 
to teacher in charge of singing in the school 
$100; to each teacher in charge of gymnastic 
lessons a minimum annual remuneration of 
$50, plus an annual remuneration of 50 cents 
per pupil for all pupils in excess of 50 in 


the teacher’s class; to teachers who teach in 
the hospitals $100; to auxiliary class teachers 
—first 3 years of teaching $100, 4th and 5th 
years of teaching $200, 6th and following 
years of teaching $300; to any teacher who 
holds the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of 
Sciences $300; if the teacher obtains a 
Licentiate in Pedagogy or a Licentiate or a 
Master’s Degree in one of the basic subjects 
of the official program $350; if the teacher 
obtains a Doctorate in any of the same sub- 
jects $400; to any teacher, not holding the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, who obtains a 
Superior Diploma in Pedagogy from the 
Institut Saint-Georges $100. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
salaries and supplements, the Commission 
will pay all teachers a cost-of-living bonus 
of $20 a month, increased or decreased by 
$2 for each whole point of change in the 
consumer price index above or below the 
figure 116:1. 

The by-laws of the Commission concerning 
leave of absence for study, absence through 
illness, premature, retirement and group life 
insurance form an integral part of this 
agreement. 

The Commission agrees to examine with 
the representatives of the association any 
contentious case submitted by the executive 
of the association. 


Schools (Teachers)—Monireal, Que— 
The Montreal Catholic School Com- 
mission and The Federation of English- 
Speaking Catholic Teachers. 


Agreement te be in effect from December 
1, 1952, to November 30, 1955; however, if, 
after December 1, 1954, economic conditions 
are radically different from those of today, 
the federation may request a revision of the 
salary scales. This agreement is similar to 
the one between The Montreal Catholic 
School Commission and L’Association des 
Educateurs Catholiques de Montréal, sum- 
marized above, with the same scale of 
salaries. 


Municipal Government—Lethbridge, Alta. 
—The City of Lethbridge and The 
Federal Union of Civic Employees, 
Local 70) (TLC): 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
(modified Rand Formula). 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 4 heurs in excess of the regular 
shift; double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays (or the alternative 
days of rest) and on 8 specified paid 
holidays, as well as on all general holidays 
(also paid) proclaimed by the municipal, 
provincial or federal governments. 

Vacations with pay: permanent employees 
will be granted 2 weeks after one year and 
3 weeks after 10 years of continuous service. 
No employee will be entitled to receive any 
pay for his vacations if during the vacation 
period he engages in work for which he 
receives from any party, other than the 
City of Lethbridge, any remuneration. 

Sickness and accident pay: the city agrees 
to continue the group sickness and accident 
policy in force with an insurance company. 
It will pay to its permanent employees the 
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rates of pay in effect during 1952, for 
absences covered by the group sickness or 
accident policy or the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of Alberta during the year 1953. 
Payments to the employees will be made 
only for the same period the compensation 
is paid under the insurance policy, but 
including the one week waiting period in 
case of absence covered by the group sick- 
ness policy, and for the period of payment 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
but not for more than 13 weeks in any one 
period per year, nor more than one period 
of 13 weeks per year after age 60, and no 
payment of salaries whatsoever after the 
age of 70 years. The above payments will 
be made on the understanding that any 
moneys payable by the insurance company 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
the employee will be paid to the city either 
by the company, the Board, or the employee. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: parks department—foreman $1.44; 
gardener, truck driver, tractor operator 
$1.30; maintenance man grave digger $1.22; 
labourer, first class $1.08, casual $1; water- 
works department—machine operator $1.47, 
pipelayer $1.39, meter reader $1.34, meter 


repairman $1.44, digger, ditch rider $1.24; 
street department—utility men $1.39 and 
$1.50, building maintenance man _ $1.50, 
cement finisher $1.43, garbage men $1.30 and 
$1.35, trouble man $1.30 (no change in rates 
from previous agreement). 

Shift work: members of the union requested 
to work any time between midnight and 
8 am. in lieu of their regular day shift 
will be paid at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The same rate will apply for 
each of two shifts, should the employer 
require that two shifts a day be worked 
other than the normal 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
period. 

Clothing: slickers and rubber boots will 
be made available to employees when work- 
ing in wet ditches. Garbage collectors will 
be provided with slickers for use in wet 
weather. The above clothing will remain 
the property of the city; when not being 
used, it must be returned to the city. 

Seniority: promotions in any department 
shall be made from the permanent staff of 
such department on the basis of seniority 
and efficiency provided the applicants have 
the necessary qualifications. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of eight others. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for funeral 
service employees at Montreal published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette April 25, and 
the amendment of the agreements for 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazerTTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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barbers and hairdressers at Joliette and for 
garages and service stations at Sherbrooke, 
gazetted May 9. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at 
Montreal was published April 25; a request 
for a new agreement for barbers and hair- 
dressers at Quebec, and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at St. JérOme and for the 
gasoline retail trade at Chicoutimi were 
published May 2. A request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the baking 
industry at Trois Riviéres was published 
May 9; requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for trade and office employees 
at Jonquiére, for the paint manufacturing 
industry and the ladies’ handbag manu- 
facturing industry in the province were 
gazetted May 16; requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for the building 
trades at St. Jean and Iberville and at 
Montreal, for printing trades at Quebec and 
a request for a new agreement for the 
baking industry at Granby were all 
gazetted May 23. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated April 30 and 
gazetted May 9 makes binding the terms of 
a new agreement between the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers of the Province of 
Quebec, Inc.; The Montreal Clothing Con- 
tractors Association, Inc.; L’Association des 
Fabricants de Vétements de Québec, inc.; 
The Rainwear and Sportswear Manufac- 
turers Association; The Odd Pants Manu- 
facturers Association of Quebec and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Montreal Joint Board; La Fédération 
nationale des Travailleurs de VIndustrie du 
Vétement, inc. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 9, 1953, until July 1, 1953, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. 

Industrial jurisdiction: the present agree- 
ment applies to the manufacture (in factories 
or elsewhere) of men’s and boys’ clothing, 
as well as children’s clothing, subject to 
certain exceptions. Provisions are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE, October 1952, and 
February 1953. However, in children’s 
clothing (schedule IV), the clause, clothing 
for children of ages 3, 4, 5 and 6 years and 
clothing for girls 7 to 14 years of age, now 
reads as follows: coats for boys and girls 
4, 5 and 6 years of age, not exceeding 24 X, 
and coats for girls 7 to 14 years of age, 
inclusive. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
province divided into three zones: Zone I, 
the Island of Montreal and within a radius 
of 15 miles of its limits; Zone II, within a 
radius of 75 miles beyond the limits of 
Zone I; Zone III, the balance of the 
province. 


Hours are unchanged at 40 per week in 
Zone I; 44 in Zones II and III. Provision 
is made for shift work on certain contracts. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours in all three zones; 
double time and one-half for work on any 
of 5 paid holidays. (Overtime provisions 
are unchanged.) 

Minimum wage rates are the same as those 
which were previously in effect and the rates 
for certain classifications are as follows: 
Schedule I, class “A” garments (coats, 
pants, vests)—skilled cutters $1.043 per 
hour in Zone I, 93 cents in Zone II, 874 
cents in Zone III; skilled trimmers 964 cents 
in Zone I, 864 cents in Zone II, 82 cents in 
Zone IIT; pocket makers (coats and pants) 
90 cents in Zone I, 794 cents in Zone II, 
75% cents in Zone III; head operators 
and shape sewers (coats), pocket makers, 
tape sewers (vests) 98 cents in Zone I, 
874 cents in Zone II, 834 cents in 
Zone III; other minimum rates range from 
‘22 cents per hour in Zone I, 194 cents in 
Zone II, 18 cents in Zone III during first 
3 months for basting pullers, to 87 cents per 
hour in Zone I, 764 cents in Zone II and 73 
cents in Zone III for fitters, offpressers 
(coats) leg pressers (pants) and offpressers 
(vests); Schedule II, class “B” garments 
(raincoats, etc.)—markers or knife cutters 
‘94 cents in Zone I, 834 cents in Zone II, 79 
cents in Zone III; trimmers, shape sewers, 
etc. 87 cents in Zone I, 78 cents in Zone II, 
74 cents in Zone III; other minimum rates 


range from 40 cents per hour in Zone I, 36 
cents in Zone II, 34 cents in Zone III for 
finishers, button makers, button sewers, etc., 
to 79 cents in Zone I, 71 cents in Zone II, 
67 cents in Zone III for offpressers (hand 
or machine) and pocket makers; Schedule 
III (odd pants)—skilled cutters 933 cents 
in Zone I, 834 cents in Zone II, 81 cents in 
Zone III; front and back pocket makers, 
trimmers and seamers 85 cents in Zone I, 
76 cents in Zone II, 72% cents in Zone III; 
other rates range from 40 cents per hour in 
Zone I, 35 cents in Zone II, 34 cents in Zone 
III for fly makers, pocket sergers, finishers, 
examiners, etc., to 79 cents in Zone I, 70 
cents in Zone II, 6534 cents in Zone III for 
lining stitchers and leg pressers; Schedule IV 
(children’s clothing)—skilled markers 833 
cents in Zone I, 74 cents in Zone II, 71 cents 
in Zone III; trimmers 75 cents in Zone I, 
673 in Zone II, 634 in Zone III; other rates 
range from 21 cents per hour in Zone I, 18 
cents in Zone II, 17 cents in Zone III for 
sleeve lining tackers, sleeve lining sewers, 
basting pullers, etc. (during first 3 months), 
to 644 cents in Zone I, 58 cents in Zone II, 
54 cents in Zone III for shape makers, tape 
sewers, offpressers and sleeve hangers. 

Cost-of-living bonus provisions which 
specify amounts ranging from 174 to 283 
cents per hour, subject to certain specific 
conditions in the industry, are unchanged 
from those previously in effect (L.G., June 
IO Olpeteeo2 ae OCumooezeh. loon: .Peba 1950, 
Dew 2000): 

Vacations with pay provisions are 
unchanged as follows: all employees will be 
granted one week with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of total earnings during the 12 months 
preceding June 30; 2 weeks with pay to all 
employees with 2 years’ continuous service 
except those working in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing comprising ages 4 to 6 
years inclusive, not exceeding size 24X and 
girls coats up to the age of 14 years 
inclusive. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
regulations governing restrictions on certain 
types of work, piecework rates and appren- 
ticeship conditions. 


Printing Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated April 30 and 
gazetted May 2 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June 
1952, p. 780; Jan. 1953, p. 97, March, p. 432, 
May, p. 728, and previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: as previously in 
effect, this agreement applies to all persons 
engaged in the production of printing, except 
daily newspapers, by Letterpress process, 
multicopying processes of every description, 
typesetting, press work, cutting, ruling book- 
binding and finishing, whether in trade 
plants, private, industrial, commercial or any 
other establishment and whether such oper- 
ations constitute its principal business or 
are accessory to some other enterprise. It 
is now provided that this agreement will 
also apply to all persons engaged in the 
production of seals and labels by the stamp- 
ing process, the French Edge Process or the 
process whereby such seals and labels are 
printed or embossed in one or more colours 
and die cut in one continuous operation. 

Hours: 40 per week in Zone I, 44 per 
week in Zones II and III for persons 
engaged in the production of printing; 42 
hours per week in Zone I, 46 hours in Zones 
II and III for all persons engaged in the 
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production of seals and labels by the stamp- 
ing process, etc., between May 1, 1953, and 
April 30, 1954. Effective May 1, 1954 and 
thereafter, weekly hours will be reduced to 
40 in Zone I, 44 in Zone II for persons 
engaged in the production of seals, ete. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for day work: 
composing room—minimum rates for journey- 
men compositors, journeymen machine key- 
board operators, proof readers and_caster- 
men are increased by 8 cents per hour to 
$1.80 per hour in Zone I, $1.51 in Zone II, 
$1.38 in Zone III; rates for caster runners 
are from 2 to 4 cents per hour higher and 
are now as follows: from 56 cents per hour 
in first 6 months of the first year to 85 
cents per hour in the second 6 months of 
the third year in Zone I, 49 to 74 cents in 
Zone Il, 46 to 71 cents in Zone III, there- 
after a rate agreed upon between employers 
and employees but not less than the rate 
set for a third year second 6 months appren- 
tice; press room—rates for journeymen 
pressmen (rotary presses, flat bed, cylinder 
presses, etc.) now range from $1.80 to $2 
in Zone I instead of from $1.72 to $1.91 as 
previously, from $1.51 to $1.58 in Zone II 
instead of from $1.43 to $1.50 as previously, 
and from $1.38 to $1.50 in Zone III instead 
of from $1.30 to $1.42 as previously; rates 
for journeymen pressmen on platen presses, 
etc. are increased from $1.48 to $1.56 in 
Zone I, from $1.18 to $1.26 in Zone II and 
from $1.12 to $1.20 in Zone III; rates for 
assistant pressmen (rotary presses, etc.) are 
8 cents per hour higher and are now $1.56 
in Zone I, $1.26 in Zone II and $1.20 in 
Zone III; rates for assistant pressmen 
(platen presses, etc.) are increased from 
$1.43 to $1.51 in Zone I, from $1.14 to $1.22 
in Zone II and from $1.08 to $1.16 in Zone 
III; rates for feeders on rotary and platen 
presses, etc. are 8 cents per hour higher and 
now range from $1.21 to $1.56 in Zone I, 
from $1.01 to $1.26 in Zone II and from 
95 cents to $1.20 in Zone III; bookbinding 
and finishing departments—rates for book- 
binders and operators on machines are in- 
creased from $1.72 to $1.80 in Zone I, from 
$1.43 to $1.51 in Zone II and from $1.30 
to $1.38 in Zone III; paper trimmers and 
choppers from $1.15 to $1.22 in Zone I, from 
93 cents to $1 in Zone II and from 87 to 
94 cents in Zone III; rates for female help 
and males replacing females (all classes of 
employment including printing bookbinding, 
etc.) are 5 cents per hour higher in all 3 
zones making the new rates 91 cents per 
hour in Zone I, 77 cents in Zone II and 
71 cents in Zone III. Minimum rates for 
unskilled helpers in all departments are 3 
cents per hour higher and are now as 
follows: during first 6 months of first year 
56 cents in Zone I, 49 cents in Zone II, 46 
cents in Zone III; thereafter 68 cents in 
Zone I, 60 cents in Zone II, 57 cents in 
Zone III. Minimum rates for apprentices 
of all classes (male and female) are from 
1 to 8 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect. 


Metal Trades, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated April 16, and 
gazetted April 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Apriis 195], p.. 546,. Nov.,. D.slocs; 2 and 
previous issues). Other Orders in Council 
were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 1 and May 17, 1952. Agree- 
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ment to remain in force until July 10, 1953, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Overtime: work performed between 6 p.m. 
Saturday and 12 pm. Sunday (previously 
7 am. Monday), by night shifts, is payable 
at double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: toolmaker 
$138} ine Zone I, $1.25 in. Zone J]; tracer 
$1.28 in Zone I, $1.15 in Zone II; general 
welder, general machinist $1.18 in Zone I, 
$1.05 in Zone II; acetylene or electric arc 
welder, sheet metal mechanic, lathe, miller, 
etc. machinists, marine mechanic, fitting 
mechanic, boilermaker, pipe mechanic, 
temperer $1.13 in Zone I, $1 in Zone II; 
machine shop joiner, blacksmith, cutter $1.08 
in Zone I, 95 cents in Zone II; assembler 
from 68 cents in first year to 98 cents in 
fourth year in Zone I, from 62 to 89 cents 
in Zone II; machime operators from 83 
cents in first year to 98 cents in third year 
in Zone I, from 76 to 88 cents in Zone IT; 
storemen 98 cents in Zone I, 85 cents in 
Zone II; production worker (structural 
construction) from 83 cents in first 3 months 
to 88 cents in second 3 months in Zone I, 
from 76 to 80 cents in Zone II; production 
workers from 53 cents in first 3 months to 
58 cents in second 3 months, thereafter 63 
cents in Zone I, from 48 to 53 and there- 
after 58 cents in Zone II; truck driver 93 
cents in Zone I, 83 cents in Zone II; 
labourer 83 cents in Zone I, 75 cents in 
Zone II; apprentices (all trades) from 52 
cents in first year to 78 cents in fourth 
year in Zone I, 48 to 72 cents in Zone II. 
(The above rates are 8 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect.) Minimum 
rates for construction boilermaker, erector, 
steam generator mechanic and welder are 
increased from $1.50 to $1.65; steam 
generator mechanics’ and welder’s helpers 
from. $110 to $120; 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing definitions, call 
pay and apprenticeship. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Quebec District. 

An Order in Council dated April 16 and 
gazetted May 2, extends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept. 1950, p. 1679; July 1951, p. 877, Aug., 
p. 1109, Septs-p.-1251y Nov,, pv. 1539)" Dec, 
D. 16122" Oct 1052s peel cOZaNO\ eee ic ol. 
March 1953, p. 433, and previous issues), to 
June 1, 1953. 


Building Trades, Hull District. 

An Order in Council dated April 30 and 
gazetted May 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan. 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan. 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, June, p. 828, 
Jan. 1952, p. 56, Apri, ps 452; May, px Gli. 
June, p. 781). Another amendment was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 4, 1952. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: the minimum 
rates for carpenter—joiner and millwright 
$1.40 in Zone I and $1.25 in Zone II are 
now replaced as follows: carpenter—joiner 
$1.65 in Zone I, $1.25 in Zone’ II; mill- 
wright $1.40 in Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II. 
(A previous amendment summarized in the 
LAaBpouR GAZETTE, May, 1952, set the 
minimum rate for carpenter—joiner at $1.60 
per hour in Zone I.) 


(Continued on page 1044) 





Highlights of Labour Laws Enacted 
by Provincial Legislatures in 1953 


Manitoba passed Fair Employment Practices Act; New Brunswick, fair 
wages legislation. Alberta made provision for pensions for disabled. 
Trend towards higher workmen’s compensation benefits was continued 


At the 1953 sessions of the provincial 
Legislatures new labour laws were enacted 
in several different fields. Through amend- 
ments to existing statutes, the trend 
towards higher workmen’s compensation 
benefits was continued. 

The Manitoba Legislature passed a Fair 
Employment Practices Act to ensure 
equality of opportunity in employment by 
forbidding discrimination based on racial 
and religious prejudices. 

New legislation in New Brunswick, to 
be administered by the Department of 
Labour, requires the payment of “fair 
wages” and sets limits on working hours on 
government construction works. 

Two new measures aimed at the safety 
of the public were the Gas Inspection and 
Licensing Act in Saskatchewan and the 
Elevators and Lifts Act in Ontario. 

Saskatchewan passed a new type of law 
to make medical and vocational rehabilita- 
tion services available to the disabled; 
Alberta followed the example set by Ontario 
last year in providing pensions for disabled 
persons. 

The provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan made provision for settlement by 
compulsory arbitration of wage disputes 
involving policemen and firemen. 

The prohibition on night work for 
women and young persons in Ontario was 
relaxed to the extent that the Minister 
of Labour was given power to issue permits 
allowing work during hours other than those 
presently prescribed by the factories Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Changes were made in seven of the ten 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. In some— 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island—the amendments were 
minor. In the other provinces—Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan— 
following the trend of recent years, benefits 
were increased and other changes made 
which have the effect of liberalizing the 
Acts. The most extensive changes were in 






This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 








Manitoba, where a select committee of the 
Legislature appointed in 1952 continued its 
inquiry into the Act during the 1953 session. 

Manitoba increased the rate of payment 
for disability from 66% to 70 per cent, 
becoming the seventh province since 1945 


to increase the percentage rate. With this 
change in Manitoba, the rate is now 75 
per cent in four provinces, 70 in three 
provinces, and 663 per cent in the remaining 
three. 


In Nova Scotia, the minimum payment 
for temporary total disability was raised 
from $12.50 to $15 a week, which is the 
minimum in all provinces except Alberta. 
In Alberta, the minimum is $25. 


The only province to reduce the waiting 
period this year was Nova Scotia. Pre- 
viously, no compensation was payable in 
that province for any disability which 
lasted less than seven days. In such cases 
the workman received medical aid only. 
The 1953 amendments reduced this period 
to five days. 


A new section added to the Saskat- 
chewan Act will allow the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to pay compensation 
to a workman for a recurring disability on 
the basis of his present-day earnings instead 
of on his wages at the time of the accident, 
which were likely to have been considerably 
lower. The amendment states that, if an 
injured workman who has returned to work 
suffers a temporary recurrence of his dis- 
ability, the compensation payable will be 
based on his weekly earnings at the time 
of the injury or his average weekly earn- 
ings during the 12 months preceding the 
recurrence of the disability, whichever 
amount is greater. 
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In Manitoba, a change was made with 
respect to the vocational training which 
the Board has authority to provide for the 
purpose of preparing an injured workman 
for another occupation to which he may 
seem adapted and which is likely to 
increase his future earning capacity. The 
provision which stated that the cost of such 
training for an individual workman was to 
be paid from the reserve set aside for his 
compensation was struck out and the Board 
was authorized to spend up to $10,000 on 
vocational training in a year. In all the 
Acts but those of Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, a limit is placed on the 
Board’s annual expenditure for rehabilita- 
tion work, varying from $5,000 in Prince 
Edward Island to $100,000 in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Four provinces increased benefits payable 
in fatal cases. The funeral allowance was 
increased from $150 to $200 in Manitoba 
and from $175 to $250 in Saskatchewan. 
The $250 maximum, also payable in 
British Columbia since 1952, is the highest 
amount payable under any of the Acts. 
In addition, the Manitoba Board may pay 
all expenses of transporting the workman’s 
body within the province (the limit of $100 
on the amount to be spent was removed) 
and, at its discretion, may pay part of 
the necessary expenses if the body has to 
be moved for burial either to or from a 
point outside the province. In Saskat- 
chewan, a new section was added to the 
Act authorizing the Board to make an 
allowance for transportation of the body. 
The amount is not to exceed $100. 

Ontario made the payment to a widow 
$75 a month, as British Columbia did in 
1952. The Manitoba Legislature followed 
the pattern set in Alberta in 1952 and 
provided that payments to all widows 
should be brought up to the present level 
of $50 a month, regardless of when the 
accident occurred. Persons widowed before 
1948 when the allowance was raised to $50 
will now receive whatever additional com- 
pensation is necessary to bring their 
monthly payment up to $50. The sums 
necessary to pay the increased pensions are 
to be collected from employers within 
Part I of the Act. 

It was further enacted in Manitoba that, 
if there is no widow and a workman lved 
with a common-law wife for the three full 
years before his death, compensation may 
be paid, at the discretion of the Board, to 
the common-law wife until she marries. 

As a result of substantial inereases in 
the amounts of children’s allowances, a child 
under 16 years of age in the care of one 
remaining parent must now receive $20 a 
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month-in Manitoba and Nova Scotia and 
$25 in Ontario; for orphans the allowance 
is now $30 a month in Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia and $35 in Ontario. In Nova Scotia, 
the increases are applicable to children 
for whom compensation was being paid on 
May 1, 1953, with respect to past accidents 
as well as to children who will be granted 
compensation arising out of accidents which 
occur after that date. 


In Nova Scotia, too, the maximum com- 
pensation payable to other dependants, 
where there is no widow or children, was 
raised. In such cases, a reasonable sum to 
be determined by the Board, taking into 
account the pecuniary loss sustained, is to 
be paid but the amount is now limited to 
$45 a month (formerly $30) to a parent or 
parents and to $60 a month (formerly $45) 
to all such dependants. 


Except in Alberta and British Columbia, 
each Act places a maximum on the total 
amount of benefits payable to all depen- 
dants of a deceased workman. In Mani- 
toba, this maximum was raised to 70 per 
cent of the workman’s average monthly 
earnings, instead of 66% per cent. ITrre- 
spective of the workman’s earnings, how- 
ever, compensation may not fall below 
certain minimum monthly amounts and 
these minima were revised upwards in both 
Manitoba and Ontario. In Manitoba, the 
minimum compensation where the depen- 
dants are a widow and one child was raised 
from $12.50 a week to $70 a month and 
where the dependants are a widow and 
two or more children from $15 a week 
to $90 a month. In Ontario, the minimum 
payable to a widow is $75 a month, with 
a further payment of $25 to each 
child under 16 years, up to $150 a month 
for mother and children. The former 
minimum amounts were $50 for a widow 
and» $12 for each” child» Up. 10, 1ny due 
whole, not more than $100 a month. 

Amendments were also made to the 
sections which deal with accidents occur- 
ring outside the province. Compensation 
is payable under the Ontario Act for an 
accident which happens to a workman 
whose residence is in Ontario and who is 
injured in his employment on a ship or 
railway where the work is performed both 
in and out of Ontario. The scope of this 
section was extended to accidents happen- 
ing on an aircraft, truck or bus. In this 
respect the Ontario Act is now like the 
Act of British Columbia. <A similar pro- 
vision in the Manitoba Act which applies 
to employment on a ship, railway or air- 
craft was amended to provide for the pay- 


ment of compensation for an _ accident 
which occurs outside the province to 
members of a fire brigade or other muni- 
cipal employees. 

With respect to extra-provincial employ- 
ment in any industry under the Act in 
which the employer is liable to contribute 
to the Accident Fund, a further amend- 
ment to the Ontario Act permits coverage 
of workmen who are sent by their employer 
to work out of Ontario for a longer period 
than six months. Before this amendment, 
the Act provided for the payment of 
compensation for injuries incurred outside 
the province by workmen whose residence 
and usual place of employment are in 
Ontario and who work for an employer 
whose business is located in Ontario only 
where the period of employment outside 
the province lasted less than six months. 
The amendment meets the request of many 
employers who desire coverage for their 
workmen for a longer time. 

A further change, and one which was 
recommended by Mr. Justice Roach in his 
1950 Royal Commission Report, is that the 
Ontario Act now makes provision for an 
agreement between the Ontario Board and 
the Board of any other province in order 
to prevent employers of workmen who work 
part of the time in Ontario and part of the 
time in another province from having to 
pay double assessments. Under such an 
arrangement, the employer would be 
assessed by the Ontario Board only for 
the wages of these workmen which are 
earned in Ontario and by the Board of 
the other province for the earnings which 
are earned in that province. Under the 
authority of a comparable statutory pro- 
vision, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards in some of the other provinces have 
made such agreements. 

Administrative changes of interest in- 
cluded a provision for the appointment 
of an officer of the Manitoba Department 
of Labour to assist an injured workman, 
at his request, in preparing and presenting 
his case in a review made by the Board, 
and a further provision in Manitoba 
directing that the two members of the 
Board other than the chairman must be 
appointed for a five-year term but may 
be re-appointed. All members of the 
Manitoba Board must retire at the age of 
75 unless otherwise directed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

In Newfoundland, the Board was given 
authority to use its discretion with respect 
to making payments for medical aid when 
an account is not received by the Board 
within the required six months. It was 
also stipulated that in investing the funds 


under its control the Board must have 
the approval of the Minister of Finance. 


Labour Relations 


Four provinces—New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan—made 
minor changes in their labour relations Acts 
and two—Alberta and Saskatchewan—pro- 
vided for compulsory arbitration in disputes 
involving firemen and policemen. 

The New Brunswick amendment enables 
the Government to bring employees of any 
government board or commission under the 
Labour Relations Act by Order in Council. 
It was passed for the specific purpose of 
bringing under the Act the employees of 
the Government-owned New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission. 

In Nova Scotia, the Trade Union Act 
was amended to alter the form of the 
assignment by which an employee author- 
izes his employer to check off his union 
dues. The amendment makes provision for 
the deduction of such amount as may, from 
time to time, be fixed as dues under the 
union constitution or by-laws, and would 
eliminate the making of a new authoriza- 
tion with each change in the amount of 
dues. 

Cited as “An Act to eliminate delays 
in the settlement of disputes between 
employees and employers”, the legislation 
in Quebec amended the Labour Relations 
Act, the Trade Disputes Act and the Act 
respecting municipal and school corpora- 
tions and their employees to state, more 
explicitly than had been done by similar 
amendments in 1951, that decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board and of concilia- 
tion boards are not subject to review by 
the courts. In all three Acts, it 1s now 
categorically stated that the decisions of 
the Board or of a council of arbitration 
(conciliation board) shall be without appeal 
and cannot be revised by the courts. 

A new section added to the Saskat- 
chewan Trade Union Act provides that, 
when an employer has been ordered by the 
Labour Relations Board to bargain collec- 
tively, he continues to be bound by the 
order and by any collective agreement 
made under it even if he ceases to be an 
“employer” under the Act, that is, if he 
has less than the required number of 
employees laid down in the definition of 
employer. The amendment is intended to 
cover a situation where an employer in a 
seasonal industry such as construction has 
no employees during the off-season and 
would make it unnecessary for a union ta 
re-apply for certification following each 
occasion when the employer ceased to 
employ anyone. 
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In Saskatchewan, by amendments to the 
City Act, a dispute relating to hours and 
conditions of work, wages or employment 
between members of the police force and 
the city which employs them (or the Board 
of Police Commissioners) may be sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitration for a 
decision which is binding on both parties, 
provided that the constitution of the local 
labour union of which the policemen are 
members contains a provision prohibiting 
chem from going on strike. 

An Act to amend the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act made similar provision for 
sompulsory arbitration for full-time fire- 
fighters, subject to the same condition that 
their union constitution must contain a 
orovision forbidding its members to strike. 


The Acts set out what is now standard 
procedure under labour relations Acts for 
the giving of notice, for the meeting of 
the parties for bargaining and, at the 
written request of either party when the 
proceedings have reached an impasse, for 
the setting up of a three-man board of 
arbitration. Hearings of the board are to 
be open to the public. 


The written decision of the board (which 
When a majority fail to agree is the 
decision of the chairman) is binding and 
must be put into effect. Each side bears 
its own costs and pays an equal share of 
the costs of the chairman and _ other 
general expenses. 


Practically the same procedure for 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration was 
provided for in Alberta in a new Police 
Act and an Act amending the Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act. In these Acts, how- 
ever, the board of arbitration appointed 
to bring down a final and binding deci- 
sion in any dispute may consist of either 
three or five members. In either case it 
is equally representative of the parties and 
there is an impartial chairman. 

The new provisions in Alberta are 
modelled on legislation enacted in Ontario 
in 1947. In Alberta, as in Ontario, mem- 
bers of a municipal police force may not 
remain or become members of a trade union 
but they may belong to their own police 
association. There is no such restriction 
on fire-fighters. The Fire Departments 
Platoon Act requires all members of the 
bargaining committee to be full-time fire- 
fighters but, where at least half the 
fire-fighters belong to a trade union, one 
representative each of the provincial body 
and of the international body with which 
the union is affiliated may assist and advise 
the bargaining committee in its negotia- 
tions with the council. 
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Besides Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario, two other provinces—British 
Columbia and Quebec—have legislation in 
effect which requires disputes between fire- 
men or policemen and the municipality to 
be settled by arbitration. 


Fair Employment Practices 


Manitoba passed an Act to prevent 
discrimination in regard to employment and 
in regard to membership in trade unions 
by reason of race, national origin, colour 
or religion. Ontario has had a Fair 
Employment Practices Act in operation 
since June 1951, and a federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, applying to all under- 
takings under federal authority with five 
or more employees, came into effect July 1. 


The Manitoba Fair Employment Practices 
Act lays down certain prohibitions which 
apply to all employers in the province who 
employ five or more workers. An employer 
may not refuse to hire any person because 
of his race, national origin, colour or 
religion, unless his refusal is based upon 
a bona fide occupational qualification, and, 
in seeking new employees, he may not use 
any employment agency that so discrim- 
inates. He is likewise forbidden to 
discriminate on any of these grounds 
against any person already in his employ- 
ment. 


Advertisements in connection with 
employment which express a preference as 
to race, national origin, colour or religion, 
unless the preference is based upon a bona 
fide occupational qualification, may not be 
published. 


The Act also forbids trade unions to 
discriminate against any person because of 
his race, national origin, colour or religion. 
They may not exclude a person from 
membership in the union for any of these 
reasons; may not expel, suspend or other- 
wise discriminate against any of their 
members; nor may they discriminate 
against any person in regard to_ his 
employment by any employer. 

Enforcement of the Act begins with the 
filing of a written complaint with the 
Department of Labour, whereupon an 
officer of the Department will be assigned 
to make an inquiry into the circumstances 
and settle the matter, if possible. If these 
efforts at conciliation are unsuccessful, the 
Minister may appoint an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to make further investigation 
and to recommend the course that should 
be followed to set the matter right. When 
the Minister receives the commission’s 
report, he must furnish a copy to each of 
the persons affected; he may make the 


report public if he thinks it advisable. 
Finally, the Minister has power to issue 
“whatever order he deems necessary” to 
carry the recommendations of the commis- 
sion into effect. Subject to the right of 
appeal to a judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (one respect in which the Mani- 
toba Act differs from that of Ontario or 
the federal Act), a person affected by such 
an order must comply with it. 

In the last resort, there is provision for 
prosecution in the courts and for the 
imposition of a maximum fine of $100 for 
an individual and $500 for a corporation, 
trade union, employers’ organization or 
employment agency. In addition, an 
employer convicted of having suspended, 
transferred, laid off or discharged an 
employee in violation of the Act may be 
required to reinstate him and to pay him 
compensation for his loss of employment. 
Discrimination against any person by an 
employer or trade union because he has 
made a complaint is contrary to the Act. 

The right of an aggrieved person to take 
court action regarding alleged discrimina- 
tion is retained but he must choose between 
court proceedings and making a complaint 
to the Department of Labour. He cannot 
do both. 

Domestic servants in private homes and 
non-profit educational, social, religious or 
charitable organizations do not come under 


the Act. 


Wages and Hours 

Effective from May 1, a new Act in New 
Brunswick, the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, sets standards of wages and 
hours for work on government contracts 
such as are set in some of the other prov- 
inces and in the federal Act of the same 
name. 

A contractor who contracts with the 
Provincial Government to _ construct, 
remodel, repair or demolish any work must 
pay the workmen whom he employs to do 
the work “fair wages,” i.e., the current 
wages paid to other workmen performing 
the same class of work in the same district. 
He may not require his employees to work 
more than eight hours in a day or 44 hours 
in a week, except where longer hours are 
provided for by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council or in an emergency declared to 
be such by the Minister of Labour. Except 
for the standards regarding hours laid down 
in industrial standards schedules for the 
construction trades, this is the first legal 
limitation on working hours for men in 
New Brunswick. 


Enforcement of the fair wage policy on 
government contracts comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour. A 
Government department or Crown corpora- 
ation contemplating the letting of a con- 
tract must report to the Minister the 
nature of the work and the classes of 
employees likely to be employed. It is the 
Minister’s responsibility to prepare fair 
wage schedules to be posted and observed 
by the contractor (where the same class of 
work is not being carried on in the district, 
the Minister may prepare minimum wage 
schedules). 

Before the contractor is paid in full, the 
Minister must be satisfied that wages and 
hours have been in accordance with the Act 
and that every worker has been paid his 
full wages. As security for the payment 
of the proper wages, the Minister may 
direct that a percentage of the money 
owing the contractor be withheld. This 
sum may be drawn on, at the Muinister’s 
direction, when a contractor is in default. 

Changes as regards minimum wages were 
made in British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan. In British Columbia, a new pro- 
vision was added to both the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts which enables 
the Board of Industrial Relations to fix an 
overtime rate payable after a_ lesser 
number of weekly hours than 44. Hereto- 
fore, the Acts provided only for the 
setting of an overtime rate after 44 hours, 
i.e., in cases when the Board, under the 
Hours of Work Act, allowed longer hours 
than 44 (the weekly limit set by the Act) 
to be worked. 

The amendments were made to enable 
the Board to establish uniform overtime 
conditions on large construction projects 
where some employees working under a 
collective agreement might be paid over- 
time after 40 hours, while others working 
for another employer and not covered by 
an agreement might be paid overtime after 
44 hours, as fixed by a minimum wage order 
of the Board. 

The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 
was amended to provide that when 
Christmas or New Year’s Day occurs on 
Sunday the rates of pay fixed by the 
Minimum Wage Board for work on the 
holiday will apply to the following 
Monday. The same provision applies when 
the Monday following Remembrance Day 
is declared a holiday. 

In Ontario, the Minister of Labour was 
given discretionary power to permit the 
employment of women and young persons 
in factories, shops and restaurants during 
hours other than those presently pre- 
scribed by the Factory, Shop and Office 
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Building Act. At present, girls and women 
workers and boys between 14 and 16 years 
may not work after 6.30 p.m. in a factory 
or after 11 p.m. in a restaurant, except 
with a permit from the inspector. With 
a permit they may work in a factory up to 
9 p.m. In a restaurant, if the employer 
obtains a permit, women over 18 years 
may work up to 2am. Work until a later 
hour may now be authorized by the Min- 
ister if he is satisfied that it will not 
adversely affect the worker’s health, 
welfare and safety. The Minister may lay 
down conditions under which permits will 
be granted. 

In Manitoba, an amendment to the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act brought 
under the Act the Local Government 
District of Snow Lake, a mining community. 
in the northern part of the province. The 
Act, which limits weekly hours to 48 for 
men and to 44 for women unless time and 
one-half is paid, has applied since its enact- 
ment in 1949 to the chief industrial areas 
of the province—Winnipeg and its environs, 
Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Flin Flon and 
Selkirk. 

A further amendment had to do with the 
payment of overtime in the week in which 
Remembrance Day occurs. The day is 
observed as a statutory holiday in Mani- 
toba by virtue of the Remembrance Day 
Act, 1951. The amendment provided that 
an employer is not required to pay time 
and one-half the regular rate for extra time 
worked in the week unless employees work 
more than 11 hours in a day or more than 
the weekly maximum fixed by the Act. This 
provision does not apply when November 
11 falls on a Sunday or on another day on 
which an employee would not normally be 
at work. 

In an amendment to the Remembrance 
Day Act, it was stipulated that employees 
who are required to work on the holiday 
are to get time off with regular pay within 
30 days only when ,they are paid at their 
regular rate for working on the holiday. 


Safety Legislation 

Safety laws enacted this year dealt with 
several different fields, including the in- 
spection of elevators and other lifting 
devices, the inspection and licensing of gas 
installations, the operation and inspection 
of boilers and pressure vessels and the 
certification of operating engineers. 

In Ontario, a new Act was passed pro- 
viding for provincial control over the 
licensing and regulating of passenger and 
freight elevators and other types of lifts. 
At the present time the Municipal Act 
authorizes cities, towns and villages to 
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license and regulate passenger and freight 
elevators but, apart from the City of 
Toronto, this power is being used only in 
a few municipalities. The new Elevators 
and Lifts Act, when proclaimed in force, 
will require every elevator and lift to be 
inspected annually by an inspector who 
holds a certificate of competency. The 
CSA Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 
Elevators is to be used as a standard by 
inspectors in carrying out their duties. It 
is proposed, however, to exempt from the 
Act by regulations passenger elevators in 
Toronto and freight elevators in muni- 
cipally-owned buildings in Toronto. A new 
branch will be established in the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the administration of 
the Act, under the direction of a chief 
inspector. 

Because of the growing number of power 
and gas installations in Saskatchewan, a 
new Act entitled The Gas Inspection and 
Licensing Act was passed. It also will be 
proclaimed in effect. This Act will forbid 
a person to manufacture, sell or use any 
gas equipment unless it has been approved. 
All gas installations and gas equipment for 
consumers must be inspected and must 
conform to the regulations which are to 
be issued under the Act. 

Before a contractor begins a gas instal- 
lation, he must notify the Department of 
Labour and obtain a permit authorizing 
the work and, at the request of the Depart- 
ment, must submit his plans and specifica- 
tions for approval. Further, a person who 
installs gas equipment, works as a gas- 
fitter or engages in the business of a 
supply house must hold the proper licence 
under the Act. 

A new Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
passed in Ontario in 1951 was proclaimed 
on March 27, 1953, putting into effect 
standards in line with technical advances 
and with the most up-to-date legislation 
in the field. A few minor amendments 
were made to the Act at the 1953 session, 
making the Act applicable to the fittings 
attached to or used in connection with 
boilers and pressure vessels and providing 
for stricter supervision of welders’ quali- 
fications. 

The Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act enacted in 1949 was amended 
to extend its coverage to hoisting plants 
and traction plants. Boilers, pressure 
vessels, steam plants, compressed gas 
plants and refrigeration plants were already 
covered. Another amendment provided 
that, when a boiler or pressure vessel of 
a registered design has been inspected 
during its construction outside Newfound- 
land, and this fact is attested to in the 


affidavit of the manufacturer, the chief 
inspector may, upon payment of the 
required inspection fee, issue a certificate 
authorizing its operation without further 
inspection. The certificate permits the 
boiler to be operated until its annual 
inspection under the Act. 

In Alberta, the administration of the 
Boilers Act was transferred from the 
Department of Public Works to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 

In Ontario, as in some other provinces, 
provision for the examination and certifi- 
cation of stationary enginemen and firemen 
is contained in a separate Act. This Act 
was completely revised at the 1953 session. 


The new Operating Engineers Act will be . 


proclaimed in force at a later date. 


By an amendment to the Engine Oper- 
ators Act of Nova Scotia, it was provided 
that after December 31, 1953, the practice 
of granting a certificate of qualification to 
an engine operator on the basis of experi- 
ence is to be discontinued. Hereafter, 
certificates will be granted by the Engine 
Operators Board by examination only. 


A new departure in Ontario is that, by 
an amendment to the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, the Department of 
Labour was authorized to collect fees for 
its work in examining and approving the 
drawings and plans which are required to 
be submitted to it before the construction 
of a building to be used as a factory or 
of one more than two storeys in height 
intended for use as a shop, bakeshop, 
restaurant or office building may be 
commenced. 


Social Legislation 


Two provinces enacted legislation to 
provide aid to disabled persons, Alberta by 
means of a pension and Saskatchewan by 
the provision of rehabilitation services. 


The Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions 
Act, like the one passed in Ontario last 
year, provides for a pension of up to $40 
a month, subject to a means test, for a 
person suffering from a chronic disability 
which makes him unfit for gainful employ- 
ment. To be eligible for the allowance 
the person must be at least 21 years old, 
a resident of Alberta for 10 years and not 
in receipt of benefits under any other 
pension legislation. The Act went into 


effect on June 1. The Ontario Act is 
similar except that the pension may be 
given at the age of 18. 

The Saskatchewan legislation, the Reha- 
bilitation Act, is of a different type, in 
that it is designed to provide rehabilitation 
services for disabled persons so that they 
may develop broader and more remunera- 
tive skills. Both physical and vocational 
rehabilitation are provided for. The 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion may furnish disabled persons with 
medical care, nursing and hospital services, 
drugs and prosthetic appliances and, as 
regards vocational rehabilitation, with 
occupational guidance and training, main- 
tenance, tools and equipment. In addition, 
he is authorized, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to operate 
a rehabilitation school and to make grants 
to any organization for the rehabilitation 
of the disabled. Provision is also made 
for an agreement between the province and 
the Federal Government, another province, 
or a municipality for the purpose of pro- 
viding rehabilitation services for the 
handicapped. 

Alberta also enacted a measure, the 
Hospitalization and Treatment Services 
Act, providing for payment from provincial 
funds of all or part of the cost of hospital 
and medical benefits for certain needy 
persons. Those eligible include recipients 
of old age assistance, mothers’ allowances, 
supplementary allowances and _ widows’ 
pensions, persons receiving federal old age 
security benefits (subject to a means test 
and provided they have lived in Alberta 
for three years), persons afflicted with 
cerebral palsy and persons under 25 years 
of age suffering from rheumatoid arthritis. 

Changes were made, too, in the Mothers’ 
Allowances Acts of Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. ‘These permit an allow- 
ance for the care of a dependent child to 
be continued in Nova Scotia from the age 
of 16 to the age of 18 while the child is 
attending high school, and in Prince 
Edward Island authorize an allowance to 
be paid, on the recommendation of the 
Director, in special circumstances where a 
mother is not strictly eligible for assistance 
under the Act. Provision was also made 
in the Prince Edward Island Act for pay- 
ment to a mother whose husband is 
imprisoned for a year or more. 


a 


Sixty-four thousand disabled men and women were restored to useful employment 
during 1952, according to statistics recently released by the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, sponsors of the “National Employ the Physically Handicapped 


Week”. 
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Labour Legislation Enacted in 1953 
in British Columbia and Quebec 


Power to fix overtime rates enlarged by change in B.C. Minimum Wage 
Acts. Que. Act seeks to bar court review of labour board decisions 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The only labour enactment passed at 
the 1953 session of the British Columbia 
Legislature, which sat from February 3 
until March 27, was an amendment to the 
Minimum Wage Acts. A number of labour 
Bills introduced by private members failed 
to pass. 


Minimum Wages 

A new provision added to both the Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts enlarges 
the power of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions to fix overtime rates. 


The Act authorizes the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to fix a minimum rate for 
overtime worked where, under powers con- 
ferred by any other Act, the Board has 
authorized longer hours than those per- 
mitted by statute. This provision has 
meant that the Board could fix an over- 
time rate payable after 44 hours had been 
worked in a week, the limit fixed by the 
Hours of Work Act, but not after fewer 
than 44 hours. The 1953 amendment will 
enable the Board to fix an overtime rate 
payable after a lesser number of weekly 
hours than 44. 

Uniform working conditions may there- 
fore now be established on large construc- 
tion projects where some workers are 
covered by a collective agreement and 
others are paid overtime in accordance 
with the requirements of a minimum wage 
order. 

A further amendment permits the Board, 
after an inquiry has been made, to exempt 
by regulation employers or workers from 
any provision of the Act either for the 
whole year or for a season. ‘This provi- 
sion would enable the Board to exempt 
such employees as travelling salesmen, for 
whom the keeping of records of wages and 
hours is not practicable. 


Bills not Passed 
Five Private Member’s Bills were intro- 
duced during the session. Three of these 


were a Fair Employment Practices Bill, an 
Equal Pay Bill and a Bill of Rights. Two 
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others sought to make significant amend- 
ments in the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act and the Annual Holidays 
Act. None of the Bills went beyond first 
reading. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Fair Employment Practices Bill 
sought to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin, and 
to forbid trade unions to expel from 
membership, suspend-or otherwise discrim- 
inate against any persons for these reasons. 
It would also ban expressions of discrim- 
ination in application forms or advertise- 
ments in connection with employment. 


It would not apply to employers of 
fewer than four persons, to domestic 
servants in private homes, or to religious, 
philanthropic, educational, fraternal or 
social organizations not operated for 
private profit. 


A Fair Employment Practices Board, 
consisting of a Chairman and four mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, was to be set up to receive and 
decide complaints of discrimination, and 
the necessary staff appointed to assist the 
Board. 


Each complaint received would be 
allotted by the Chairman to a member 
of the Board for investigation. If the 
member found that “probable cause” 
exists, it would be his duty to try to 
settle the complaint by “conference, con- 
ciliation and persuasion”. At this stage 
the proceedings would be entirely confi- 
dential. If he failed to eliminate the - 
practice, he would report to the Chairman, 
who would then appoint three members of 
the Board as a hearing tribunal. The 


tribunal would be empowered to hold 
hearings, subpoena witnesses, require 
attendance, administer oaths, take the 


testimony of any person under oath, and 
require the production of documents. The 
tribunal would be required to state its 
findings of fact; if no discriminatory 
practice was found to exist, it would issue 
and file an order dismissing the complaint; 
or if it made a finding of discriminatory 


practice, it would issue such order “as it 
may deem just”. The order could require 
reinstatement with or without compensa- 
tion and could impose penalties of up to 
$100 for an individual or up to $500 for a 
corporation, trade union, or employment 
agency. Orders of the tribunal would be 
served on all the parties concerned and 
would be enforceable in the same manner as 
a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia is enforced. 

The Board would also have authority 
to create advisory agencies to study 
problems of discrimination and to assist 
in a program of formal and _ informal 
education. 


This Bill is more like the Acts in effect 
in a number of the American States than 
the Fair Employment Practices Act of 
Ontario (or the Acts passed by Parlia- 
ment and the Manitoba Legislature at the 
1953 sessions) in that it would provide for 
administration by a Commission rather than 
by a branch of the Department of Labour; 
but the prohibition of discrimination in 
respect to employment is essentially the 


same, as is the general method of enforce- 


ment (i.e. investigation, conciliation and, 
if these fail, a hearing which may be 
followed by an enforceable order). 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The Equal Pay Bill would have _ pro- 
hibited an employer from paying a female 
employee at a lower rate than a male 
employee employed by him for work of 
comparable character in the same _ estab- 
lishment. The Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which administers the minimum wage 
and hours of work legislation in the 
province, was designated to receive and 
investigate complaints. Failure to comply 
with the equal pay provision would con- 
stitute an offence, punishable on summary 


conviction by a fine not exceeding $100. 


This Bill differs from the equal pay legis- 
lation in Ontario and Saskatchewan in that 
it would not have dealt with complaints 
by means of conciliation procedure and 
inquiry commissions. 
Civil Rights 

A Bill entitled “An Act to protect 
certain Civil Rights” was the same as Bills 
introduced during the previous two sessions 
and similar to the Saskatchewan Bill of 
Rights Act passed in 1947. It would have 
enacted a Bill of Rights declaring the right 
of all persons to the fundamental freedoms, 
limiting the life of the Legislative Assembly 
to five years, forbidding discrimination on 
the grounds of race, creed, religion, colour 
or national origin with respect to employ- 
ment, the conduct of any occupation or 


business, the purchase or rental of prop- 
erty, access to public places, membership 
in a trade union or other occupational 
organization; and would have prohibited 
the publication of material likely to foster 
discrimination. Any person who deprived 
another of these rights could be restrained 
by an injunction issued in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia. 


Industrial Relations 


Extensive amendments were proposed to 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, largely based on the recommendations 
of the Inquiry Board set up in 1950 to 
investigate the Act, several following the 


minority report “or A, J; dhimrier CEG. 
May 1952, p. 563). 
The section of the Act which now 


declares the right of every employee to 
be a member of a trade union or employees’ 
organization im which he is eligible for 
membership and to participate in its 
lawful activities would have been changed 
to read as follows:— 

Every employee shall have the right to 
apply for membership in a union of his 
choice, and, if accepted in membership by 
that union, shall then have the right to 
participate in the lawful activities thereof, 

An amendment of similar purpose with 
respect to certification sought to remove 
from the Board the responsibility of 
determining whether or not the majority 
of the employees in a unit are members 
in good standing of the trade union 
applying for certification. Under the pro- 
posed amendment the Board’s responsi- 
bility would be limited to determining 
whether a majority “have made applica- 
tion to join the labour organization and 
have been accepted by the labour organiza- 
tion as members in good standing”. 

Another amendment would have repealed 
the provision for government supervision 
of the strike vote. Further, it provided 
that a strike vote should be taken among 
the union members in the unit affected 
rather than among all the employees in 
the unit. 

The Bill would also have deleted Sec- 
tion 62, which provides that, if employees 
have gone on strike contrary to any of 
the provisions of the Act, the Board may 
cancel the certification of the bargaining 
authority for these employees. 

It would also have removed the provision 
which permits the Board, where employees 
are on strike or locked out, to direct that 
an offer of settlement be submitted to a 
vote supervised by the Board. 
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It was proposed to replace the section 
permitting union security clauses in collec- 
tive agreements by a new section similar 
to the one in the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act. This requires an employer, at 
the request of a trade union repre- 
senting the majority of employees in any 
appropriate bargaining unit, to include a 
maintenance of membership clause in a 
collective agreement. 

A further amendment would have per- 
mitted the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations to allow the province 
to co-operate with the Dominion or with 
other provinces in dealing with labour 
relations in the railway hotel industry as 
well as in meat packing and coal mining 
as at present. 

Under another new provision, the Board 
would have been required to issue all 
decisions and rulings in writing and, if 
requested by a party affected by the 
decision, to furnish reasons for decision. 
Before making regulations, the Board would 
have been required to consult all interested 
parties. Also all regulations were to be 
gazetted. 


Holidays with Pay 


A proposed amendment to the Annual 
Holidays Act provided for an annual holi- 
day with pay of two weeks after one year 
of employment instead of one week as at 
present, and accordingly would have in- 
creased from two to four per cent of annual 
earnings the holiday pay to which a worker 
is entitled. 


QUEBEC 


At the 1953 session of the Quebec 
Legislature, which opened November 12 
and prorogued February 26, “An Act to 
eliminate delays in the settlement of 
disputes between employees and employers” 
was passed to ensure that decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board and councils of 
arbitration are not subject to review by 
the courts. Aside from this, labour Acts 
were not amended. 

The Superior Council of Labour has in 
progress a study of the laws pertaining to 
labour relations with a view to recom- 
mending a “labour code” to replace the 
several laws now in effect. Other Acts 
passed dealt with time off to vote at 
municipal elections, housing and_ rent 
control. 


Review by Courts Prohibited 


The sections of the Labour Relations Act, 
the Trade Disputes Act and the municipal 
and school corporations Act which pro- 
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vided that decisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board and of conciliation boards are 
not subject to appeal to the courts were 
replaced so as to state more definitely that 
such decisions and the procedures of these 
bodies are not subject to control by the 
courts. 

The revised sections specifically state 
that the decisions of the Board are without 
appeal and cannot be revised by the 
courts. They also expressly prohibit the 
issuing of the prerogative writs of quo 
warranto, mandamus, certiorart, prohibition 
or injunction against the Labour Relations 
Board or against a council of arbitration 
or against any of their members acting in 
their official capacity. 


Article 50 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure is declared not to apply to the 
Labour Relations Board and to councils of 
arbitration, including those established 
under the Act respecting Municipal and 
School Corporations and their Employees 
or any members of the Board or councils 
acting in their official capacity. 

Article 50 states that, excepting the 
Court of Queen’s Bench , “all courts, 
circuit judges and magistrates, and all other 
persons and bodies politic and corporate 
within the province, are subject to the 
superintending and reforming power, order 
and control of the Superior Court and of 
the judges thereof”. 


Time Off to Vote 


One of two amendments to the Cities 
and Towns Act of interest to labour 
requires employers on the day of a city 
or town election to grant their employees 
who are eligible to vote at least two hours 
off work with pay in addition to the lunch 
period. Employees of railway companies 
are covered by this section except those 
engaged in the actual operation of trains 
who cannot be given time off without 
impairing the service. 

Previously, the Act merely required 
employers to grant any of their employees 
who were electors a reasonable tume to 
vote. 


A penalty of $100 may be imposed on 
summary conviction on an employer who 
contravenes this section. 


Hospitalization Premiums 


A further amendment to the Cities and 
Towns Act authorizes a city or town 
council to pass a by-law providing for the 
payment, out of the general funds of the 
municipality, of premiums for a group 
insurance plan to provide medical, surgical, 
or hospital services for the officers and 


employees of the corporation. The Act 
already provided for by-laws to be passed 
authorizing the payment out of municipal 
funds of premiums for a group insurance 
plan providing for life insurance for 
municipal employees, and contributions to 
a pension fund. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs and Motor Mechanics 
An amendment to the Motor Vehicles 
Act, which will come into force on 
proclamation, replaces the section of the 
Act under which licences are now issued 
to chauffeurs and motor vehicle mechanics 
by the technical schools. The new provi- 
sion authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to prescribe 
holding examinations for chauffeurs and 
automobile mechanics, as well as for drivers 
generally, the subject matter of the exam- 
ination, the fees payable and the form of 
the certificates of competency issued to 
successful candidates. The Miu£nister of 
Roads is to appoint the examining boards. 


Housing 


Further amendments were made to two 
of the Acts passed in 1948 to improve 
housing conditions in the province. The 
powers granted to municipal corporations 


arrangements for | 


evacuated the 


to enable them to contribute to the 
solution of the housing shortage were 
extended from February 1, 1954, to June 1, 
1955. The powers granted by the 1948 Act 
include authority to cede land at $1 per 
unit to co-operative building societies or 
individuals and to reduce the valuation of 
any new dwelling for taxation purposes to 
50 per cent of its real value for a period 
of 30 years. 

A further sum of $10,000,000 was added 
to the amount which the Government is 
authorized to appropriate for the purpose 
of bearing interest charges in excess of two 
per cent on loans made by credit unions or 
loan companies to individuals, syndicates 
or co-operative building societies for the 
construction of homes. This increase brings 
the total amount which has been author- 
ized to date for this purpose to $40,000,000. 


Rent Control 


The Act to promote conciliation between 
lessees and property holders under which 
the Provincial Government took over rent 
control when the Federal Government 
field was extended, with 
amendments, to April 30, 1954. The Act 
was to have expired on May 1, 1953 (L.G., 
1951 De 203). 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Two lower courts rule on wages and hours standards on Quebec bridge 
building project and compensation to injured Saskatchewan trainman 


Court of the Sessions of the Peace, Terrebonne... 


... finds that fair wage schedule, not Coilective 
Agreement Act decree, applies to bridge builder 


In a case tried before a judge of the 
Sessions of the Peace for the District of 
Terrebonne it was held that the decree for 
the construction industry was not appli- 
cable to the building of a bridge. 


The parity committee for the construc- 
tion industry of Terrebonne and Labelle 
charged the contractor with not having 
filed certain monthly reports, and with 
having failed to pay the levy, in violation 
of the Collective Agreement Act and orders 
under it. 


The contractor, who was constructing a 
bridge over the North River and _ the 
approaches to it under contract to the 


* 


provincial Department of Public Works, 
claimed that he was not subject to the 
decree under the Collective Agreement Act 
for the construction industry in the area 
but to the fair wage schedule under Order 
in Council 800 of April 24, 1929. He 
claimed that he was excluded from the 
decree, although the construction of bridges 
is listed in its industrial jurisdiction, since 
“road work” carried out under contract to 
a department of the provincial Government 
is excluded. 

The question to be decided was whether 
the building of the bridge was “road work”. 

In’ the present case, Judge Lafontaine 
considered it would be difficult to imagine 
a finished road without the construction of 
the bridge. To complete the road a bridge 
had to be built, and it formed an integral 
part of the road which extended across the 
North River. 
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When the interpretation of the strict 
letter of the law leads to an absurdity, it 
is the rule that the intention of the legis- 
lature may be consulted. He found that 
the Roads Act, in a section setting out the 
duties of the Minister of Roads, speaks of 


“embankments, bridges, drains, guard walls. 


and other road work” forming part of a 
highway. From this and a similar section 
in the Public Works Department Act he 
concluded that the Legislature intended 
“road work” to include the construction 
and maintenance of bridges. He therefore 
dismissed the charge, with costs. Le comité 
Paritaire des Métiers de la construction 
(Terrebonne et Labelle) v. Champouz, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1953] 
CS Montréal, Nos. 3 and 4, 130. 


District Court, Saskatoon. .. 


- - - holds it lacks set aside a 


settlement between injured trainman and railway 


jurisdiction to 


In an-action in the District Court at 
Saskatoon, a workman injured in the 
course of his duties as a trainman for 
the Canadian National Railways sought 
an order setting aside the settlement to 
which he had agreed and claimed com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. This is the individual liability 
statute applicable to certain groups of 
railway employees, not the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act similar 
to the collective liability statutes in other 
provinces. 

The Court held that it lacked jurisdic- 
tion to set aside the settlement. 

Judge Smith of the District Court in 
his reasons for decision set out the facts 
of the case. On July 31, 1950, the train- 
man was injured in the course of his 
duties. After receiving medical treatment 
he returned to work but was unable to 
carry out his duties. In October 1950, he 
consulted the company’s clinic in Winnipeg 
and was informed there that he had no 


——___. 





Collective Agreements 


(Continued from page 1032) 


Plumbers and Roofers, Trois Riviéres. 

An Order in Council dated April 30 and 
gazetted May 9, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May 1948, p. 488, June 1950, p. 876; April 
1951, p. 546; May 1952, p. 611). 

Overtime: double time for work on any of 
9 specified holidays. (Previously time and 
et with double time for Sunday work 
only. 
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physical disability. He returned to work 
on October 22. On November 9 he signed 
a release in writing in settlement of his 
claim against the company arising out of 
the accident, including any claim to com- 
pensation. The company agreed to assume 
payment of reasonable medical expenses 
incurred up to that date. He worked until 
December 23, when he consulted a 
Saskatoon doctor who advised him that he 
was suffering from a definite fracture of 
the pedicle of the spine. 

Before the District Court, the trainman 
alleged that the settlement was based on a 
fundamental mistake of both parties, and 
that the mistake was induced by the 
company’s medical clinic, which had 
honestly but falsely represented to him 
that there was nothing seriously the 
matter with him. He further alleged that 
he had been unable to work since 
December 23, 1950, and he claimed $3,000 
(the maximum compensation then pro- 
vided for in the statute), less the amount 
paid by the company under the settle- 
ment for medical expenses. 


Judge Smith stated that the district 
court is purely a statutory court, that is, 
it possesses only such jurisdiction as has 
been conferred on it by statute. He 
examined the sections of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act delegating jurisdiction to 
the district court. It is expressly stated 
that compensation may be recovered by 
action in the district court, but he could 
not find that jurisdiction had been dele- 
gated to the court to set aside an agree- 
ment of settlement between an employer 
and a workman. 


For these reasons he stayed the pro- 
ceedings under Section 34 of the District 
Courts Act. When proceedings are stayed 
under this section for lack of jurisdiction, 
the records are transferred to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. Hurman v. Canadian 
National Railways, [1953] 8 WWR (NS) 
509. 


Vacation with pay: as previously, 
employees are entitled, each year, to one 
week’s vacation with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of earnings. Vacation to be taken at 
a date set by the employer between June 10 
and September 10. However, this amend- 
ment now provides that the week of vaca- 
tion with pay may be taken at any time of 
the year, at the employee’s request. 


AO" Annual Convention of Association of 
International Government Labour Officials 


Discussion of such topics as industrial 
health and safety, the rdle of the states 
and the provinces in settling labour dis- 
putes, legislation affecting women and 
children and the training of factory in- 
spectors highlighted the 40th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, May 25 to 27. 
Delegates from United States federal and 
state governments, from the Canadian 
provincial and federal governments and 
from Alaska and Puerto Rico attended. 


During the conference session devoted to 
industrial health and safety, the delegates 
were told that the United States Bureau 
of Labor Standards renders assistance to 
the states in the field of industrial safety 
and will, upon request, conduct courses and 
set examinations for factory inspectors. 


Frank McElroy of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported the results of a survey 
of circular saw accidents. Statistics 
collected by state safety inspectors were 
compiled and analysed by the Bureau. The 
survey, based upon 1,021 case records, 
indicated the activity of the injured person 
at the time of the accident, the broad 
categories of accidents and the agencies 
which inflicted the injuries, the type of 
injuries experienced and the physical and/or 
mechanical hazards which directly con- 
tributed to the accidents. 


In the session studying the role of the 
states and the provinces in settling labour 
disputes, N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour for New Brunswick, 
described the measures for settling labour 
disputes in Canada. Mr. Cochrane told 


the session that in 1952, 70 per cent of 
Canada’s labour disputes were settled 
between labour and management alone, 19 
per cent by a single government concilia- 


tion officer and 10 per cent by conciliation 
boards. 

During the session dealing with the 
legislation affecting women and children in 
industry, the Hon.’ C. C. Williams, Min- 
ister of Labour for Saskatchewan, outlined 
the legislation in his province as it affected 
female employees. In addition, problems 
dealing with equal pay legislation were 
discussed at this session. 

Among the Canadian delegates to the 
conference were: the Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour of Saskatchewan; 
W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy Miu£nister of 
Labour for Manitoba; Miss_ Alice 
Buscombe, Statistician, Ontario Department 
of Labour; Dr. Bertrand Bellemarre, indus- 
trial hygienist with the Quebec Depart- 


‘ment of Labour; Cyprien Miron, Director, 


Conciliation and Arbitration Service, Quebec 
Department of Labour; Clovis Bernier, 
Chief of the Factory Inspection Service of 
the Quebec Department of Labour; N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour; and 
Misses Edith Lorentsen and Evelyn Best 
of the Legislation Branch, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Elected President of the Association for 
the next year was David Walker, Pennsyl- 
vania Commissioner of Labour. W. Elliott 
Wilson, Manitoba’s. Deputy Munister of 
Labour, was named Vice-President. 

The Association’s 1954 meeting will be 
held in Wyoming, it was decided. 





Laws affecting labour were passed in all 
but one of the 15 United States Legisla- 
tures meeting in regular session in 1952: 
14 of the states and Puerto Rico. This 
legislative action is summarized in the 
US. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Standards new Annual Digest of 
State and Federal Labour Legislation. 

The bulletin, No. 163, also includes a 
digest of several Acts passed in the 1951 
sessions in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, which adjourned after the 1951 
Annual Digest had gone to press. 


General increases in workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits were approved in four 
states and the trend towards occupational 
disease coverage was continued. Virginia 
shifted from schedule coverage to com- 
pulsory full coverage and Louisiana covered 
occupational diseases for the first time. 

New Jersey passed an equal-pay law 
prohibiting wage discrimination because 
of sex. 

The publication may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, US. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for April, 1953, show claims for unemployment insurance 
were fewer than in March but more numerous than in April last year 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance declined in April but were 
more numerous than in the same month in 
1952. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during April 117,171 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were received in local 
offices across Canada, compared with 
179,714 in March and 100,951 in April 1952. 

There was a substantial decrease in the 
volume of recorded unemployment as 
measured by a count of ordinary claimants 
on the live unemployment register the last 
working day of the month. On April 30, 
ordinary claimants recorded on the live 
register totalled 215,242 (179,024 males and 
36,218 females), a decline of some 27 per 
cent from the count of 294,497 claimants 
(255,256 males and 39,241 females) on 
March 31. On April 30, 1952, ordinary 
claimants numbered 218,055 (173,386 males 
and 44,669 females). Of the remaining 
claimants whose registers were in the active 
file on April 30, there were 17,341 on short 
time, 3,200 on temporary lay-off and 4,115 
on supplementary benefit (chiefly postal 
claimants in Newfoundland and Quebec). 

Adjudication officers disposed of a total 
of 188,879 initial and renewal claims during 
the month. Entitlement to benefit was 
granted in 90,427 cases, while 36,305 initial 
claims were disallowed because of insuffi- 
clency of contributions. Disqualifications 
were imposed in 19,488 cases (including 
5,757 on revised and 1,534 on supplementary 
benefit claims). The chief reasons for 
disqualification were: voluntarily left 
employment without just cause, 5,673 cases; 
not unemployed, 5,670 cases (in 62 per cent 
of the “not unemployed” cases, the dura- 
tion of the disqualification period was six 
days or less); not capable of and not 
available for work 1,833 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 83,659, compared with 114,683 in 
March and 79,424 in April 1952. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at end of book. 
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In a comparison of current employmeut 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


A total of $16,389,294 was paid in com- 
pensation for 5,225,796 days of proven 
unemployment during April, in comparison 
with $20,796,825 and 6,613,705 days in March 
and $13,253,537 and 4,911,679 days during 
April 1952. 

For the week April 25-May 1, $3,634,010 
was paid to 196,315 persons in compensa- 
tion for 1,159,164 days, compared with 
$3,635,074 paid to 211,442 persons in com- 
pensation for 1,155,540 days during the week 
March 28-April 8. During the week April 
26-May 2, 1952, 196,973 beneficiaries were 
paid $3,096,642 as compensation for 1,150,419 
days of unemployment. 

Average daily rate of benefit was $3.14 
for the week under review this month, 
compared with $3.15 for the same week last 
month, and $2.69 for the same week last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations* 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month of April show that insurance 
books have been issued to 2,877,634 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1953. 

At April 30, 247,486 employers 
registered, a decrease of 1,065 
March 31. 


were 
since 





“Cumulative during each fiscal year, 
revised beginning in April each year. The 
renewal of insurance books was incomplete 
at April 30 and a revised figure will appear 
in next month’s issue. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Since the period for which supplementary 
benefit is payable expired April 15, no 
claims filed on or after April 9 were con- 
sidered under the supplementary benefit 
provisions of the Act. Thus, of a total of 
36,305 claims disallowed, only about 85 per 
cent (30,818) were referred for supple- 
mentary benefit. Of a total of 23,817 initial 


claimants entitled to benefit, 20,482 or some 
86 per cent qualified under class 1. An 
amount of $2,801,555 was paid in supple- 
mentary benefit during the month. 

As stated above, the period for which 
these benefits are payable expired on 
April 15, consequently no data are ayail- 
able for Table E-7. During 1952, the 
period expired on March 31, hence no 
comparable data exist for last year. 


Ne 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of a selected decision rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 918, March 20, 1953 


Held: (1) That if in cases of refusal to 
cross picket lines where no actual violence 
ws displayed, satisfactory evidence is adduced 
that the workers refrained from doing so on 
account of a legitimate fear of reprisals 
against them, their families or material 
possessions, they are not participating 
within the meaning of subsection (2) of 
Section 39 of the Act. 

(2) That the claimant, by refraining 
from crossing a peaceful picket line formed 
by workers of an affiliated union on strike, 
became a participant in the dispute and 
consequently was subject to disqualification 
under Section 89(1) of the Act. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
May 26, 1952, stating that he had worked 
as a tool crib man for the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., from February 26, 1928, to May 23, 
1952, when he was separated from his 
employment because of a work shortage. 

According to the submissions, the salaried 
office workers of the said company who are 
members of Local 240, UAW-CIO, went on 
strike on May 19, 1952, and set up a picket 
line at the entrance of Plant No. 1, which 
houses the offices and some production 
departments of the company. The hourly- 
rated employees (members of Local 200, 
UAW-CIO) employed in that plant were 
permitted to cross the picket line in order 
to carry on their regular work. On May 
23, 1952, however, picketing was extended 
to all the plants and the hourly-rated 
employees refrained from crossing the 
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picket lines with the result that there was 
a complete stoppage of work at the com- 
pany’s premises until June 1, 1952, when 
the dispute was settled. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant (a member of Local 200), from 
the receipt of benefit from May 23, 1952 
to June 1, 1952, because, in his opinion, the 
claimant’s loss of employment for that 
period was by reason of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute (Section 39(1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard him, 
his representative (an official of Local 200), 
and an official of the company, by a 
majority finding upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

Local 200, UAW-CIO, appealed to the 
Umpire. The Canadian Congress of 
Labour, with which the interested union is 
affillated, in addition to submitting a 
lengthy brief, requested an oral hearing of 
the case before the Umpire, which was held 
in Ottawa March 4, 1953, and attended by 
the Assistant Research Director of the said 


Congress and a representative of the 
Commission. 
Conclusions.—Mr. ......... in his brief 





to me made it clear that the Canadian 
Congress of Labour did not intend to con- 
test the finding of the court of referees 
that the picketing at the Ford plants in 
Windsor was entirely peaceful, that there 
was work available for the claimant and 
those associated with him in his appeal and 
that they deliberately refrained from cross- 
ing the picket lines. He stated, however, 
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that it was the Congress’ belief that the 
position taken by me and my predecessor 
in similar instances in the past (that 
refusal to cross a peaceful picket line is 
evidence of participation in a labour 
dispute), has had the result of introducing 
and preserving an unduly rigid interpreta- 
tion of the rights of a claimant where 
Section 39 of the Act is concerned. 

He went on to state that the Congress’ 
objection “is to the assumption that there 
is not, or ought not to be, any reason 
which should prevent a union member from 
crossing a picket line other than the 
presence or the threat of physical violence”. 

According to the Congress, Parliament, 
by the inclusion of Section 40(2)(a) in the 
Act, which states that employment arising 
in consequence of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute shall be deemed not to 
be suitable for a claimant, has recognized 
and respected a state of mind which exists 
among organized workers at least that to 
take a job in a strikebound plant would 
be not only a dishonourable deed but would 
be to strike at the very roots of the labour 
movement. Unions, like other organized 
groups, for instance doctors, lawyers, etc., 
conpends Mr. *... 5 eee , “are governed by 
mores which are not set by law or even 
by the constitutions of their professional 
associations but have been established on 
the basis of experience and tradition.... 
(Organized workers) are bound by attitudes 
and customs which go beyond the law. 
They do things, or abstain from doing 
them, not because they are unlawful but 
because it is morally wrong to do other- 
wise.... To insist, therefore, that trade 
unionists must permit no other motivation 
but the fear of a broken head to influence 
them in regard to their employment is to 
set them aside as a sort of pariah caste, 
inferior to others and not subject to the 
same human susceptibilities.” 

Insthe Sopinionsof vir ae eee ee , the 
foregoing considerations are particularly 
important to the workers engaged in the 
automotive industry in Windsor, where the 
major part of the population is made up 
of union members and their families. 

“In the mind of the appellant and his 
fellow-workers,” continues Mr. 
“some very real problems arose when they 
found themselves confronted by Local 240’s 
picket lines. One was that by crossing 
those lines they might become déclassés, 
in regard to their particular power group 
(1.e., the unions, the others in Windsor 
being, according to a Canadian sociologist, 
the automobile manufacturers, the Catholic 
Church and the local business group). The 
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second, flowing from the first, was that as 
a further consequence of their breach of 
union mores, they might cut themselves om 
from the very real benefits which they 
enjoyed because of their union’s extra- 
economic activities and status.” 

INGE ree ate tages summed up his carefully 

and ably prepared brief as follows:— 

(a) that the labour movement is a social 
institution whose functions transcend 
the economic, and which has certain 
codes of behaviour recognized by 


Parliament in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act; 


(b) that, under these circumstances, reli- 
ance on physical violence as the sole 
criterion with regard to refusing to 
cross a picket line is contrary to 
public policy, in addition to being 
discriminatory; 

(c) that the appellant had very real 
cause to refrain from crossing the 
picket lines set up by Local 240, in 
addition to the moral compulsion 
induced by a trade union environ- 
ment; and 


(d) that the term “violence” should be 
broadened in its meaning to include 
the potential loss of beneficial treat- 
ment enjoyed by virtue of trade union 
membership and/or adherence to trade 
union standards of behaviour even 
where these are not necessarily those 
prescribed by law. 


I have read with considerable interest the 
views expressed by Mr. ........ concerning 
the ethics which do or should govern the 
actions of the members of “organized 
labour” particularly in connection with 
labour disputes when, although not 
directly interested therein, they are con- 
fronted with the problem of making the 
decision as to whether or not they should 
cross a picket line. 

I quite agree that if one chooses to 
associate himself with others in the pursu- 
ance of common and legitimate interests, 
he should act in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of his association. I purposely under- 
lined the word “legitimate” because Mr. 
ei teks has omitted to differentiate between 
legal and illegal strikes, although I am 
confident that it was not his intention to 
argue that a union member is morally 
justified in refraining from crossing a picket 
line formed by workers of an affliated 
union who are illegally on strike. The 
concept of ethics spurns any idea of 
participation in immorality whether by 
positive or negative acts. 

The weakness of Mr.......... ’s argu- 
ment, however, is not in the underlying 
principle upon which’ he relies but in its 
application to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. The disqualification for reason 
of participation depends upon the fact of 


(Continued on page 1061) 





Wage Schedules Prepared And Contracts Awarded during May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


_ During May the Department of Labour prepared 142 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 105 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

_ A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule in- 
eluded in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors and subcontractors are 
not exempted from the payment of higher 
Wages in any instance where, during the 
continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 


_ (b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day and 
44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of May are set out below:— 


Department 
Agriculture 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 


(Building and Maintenance)............ 


Post Office 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour in 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate; but in 
no event shall the wages paid be less than 
those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be 
fixed by the custom of the trade 


those 
in the 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


ree 2 $81,694.00 
inh 2 34,833 .00 
S82 1 85,748 .00 
hs 10 98,422 .66 
sven 1 5,728 .00 


district, or if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments made during May 


During the month of May the sum of $1,371.96 was collected from two employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their 
contracts. This amount has been or will be distributed to the 60 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Amherst Point Marsh N S: R K 
Chappell, construction of dyke. John 
Lusby Marsh N S: R K Chappell, con- 
struction of dyke. Kennetcook Marsh N 8: 
Welton Construction, construction of dyke. 
Martock Marsh N S: Welton Construction, 
construction of dyke; J G Webster, marsh 
drainage. Newport Town Marsh N SBS: 
McCully & Soy, construction of dyke; J G 
Webster, marsh drainage. River Hebert 
Marsh N S: J G Webster, construction of 
dyke. Dizon Island Marsh N B: E L 


Central Mortgage and 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of houses. Hastern Passage 
N SS: Halifax Painters & JDecorators, 
exterior painting. New Glasgow N S: 
H K Brine, exterior painting. Saint John 
N B: Harry A Clark, re-insulating & 
wrapping of pipes, Rockwood Court. 
Montreal P Q: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, *grading & paving, Benny Farm; 
D’Errico Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, *grading 
& installation of drainage system, Villeray 
Terrace. Barriefield Ont: Walter J Hals- 
grove, landscaping. Brantford Ont: Nap 
Beauchamp Construction Co, repairs to 
houses. Cobourg Ont: R H Clark, *exterior 
painting. Deep River Ont: Shalamar 
Gardens, landscaping. Dryden Ont: J H 
Turcotte, exterior painting. Gloucester 
Ont: Shalamar Gardens, *landscaping. 
London Ont: J Bushan, “*interior & 
exterior painting. Pickering Ont: Oliver 
Maurer, *stockpiling coal. Toronto Ont: 
Atlas Excavators Ltd, *reinforcing under- 
ground tunnel. Uplands Ont: H H Sutton, 
landscaping. Brandon Man: A1 Decorating 


Casey, construction of dyke. Hillsboro 
Marsh N B: Wheaton Bros, construction 
of dyke and aboiteau. Memramcook West 
Marsh N B: Bay Construction, construc- 
tion of dyke. Sackville Marsh N B: E R 
Stiles, construction of dyke. Vauzhall 
Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, 
reinforced concrete irrigation structure, Bow 
River project; Assiniboia Construction Co 
Ltd, reinforced concrete irrigation struc- 
ture, Bow River project. 


Housing Corporation 

& “Signs, exteric’ ~ainting. Selkirk Man: 
E ‘Oswald & won, exterior painting. 
Winnipeg Man: Ideal Decorating Co, 
exterior painting. Lloydminster Sask: G J 
Mogenson, exterior painting. North Battle- 
ford Sask: Reg Parsons, *exterior paint- 
ing. Prince Albert Sask: Wm Sigalet & 
Co Ltd, exterior painting. Regina Sask: 
Norman Clark, *renovation of landscaping. 
Weyburn Sask: Norman Clark, *renova- 
tion of landscaping. Claresholm Alta: 
General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, 
construction of roadway & driveways. 
Medicine Hat Alta: J H Back, exterior 
painting. Namao Alta: T J Pounder & 
Co Ltd, paving roads & driveways. 
Penhold Alta: Standard Gravel & Sur- 
facing of Canada Ltd, construction of 
roads, driveways, catch basins & open 
drainage system. Kamloops B C: R H 
Neven Co Ltd, “exterior painting. Van- 
couver B C: Ed Johnston, landscaping, 
Fraserview; R H Neven Co Ltd, exterior 
painting; Ed Johnston, *landscaping. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s Nfld: Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of stores, workshop, office 
bldg, etc. Fredericton N B: Caldwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
garage, RCASC. Bagotville P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co, construction of 
roads. Falconbridge Ont: A W Robertson 
Construction Ltd, construction of addi- 
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tional work. Foymount Ont: A W 
Robertson Construction Ltd, construction of 
additional work. Meaford Ont: Keiller 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of water 
supply system. Shirley Bay Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of central 
workshop bldg. Toronto Ont: Fassel & 
Baglier Construction, addition to north 


a 


wing, HMCS “York”. Trenton Onis I 
McFarland Construction Co, hangar aprons 
& drainage. Winnipeg Man: Benjamin 
Bros Ltd, construction of water supply, 
sewerage, power & communications duct 
lines. Namao Alta: Standard Iron & 
Engineering Works Ltd, erection of vertical 


steel tanks. Comox B C: Hanssen Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of deep well 
pumphouse. Esquimalt B C: General 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
magazine & services bldgs & associated 
services. Aklavik N W T: Tower Co Ltd, 
construction of barrack block. 


Building and Maintenance 


Lachine P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
construction of parking areas, RCAF 
Station. Valcartier PQ: Magloire Cauchon 
Ltee, construction of observation shelter & 
storage bldg, Small Arms Artillery Proof 
& Experimental Establishment. Ottawa 
Ont: Alex I Garvock Ltd, construction of 
roof hatches, No 26 COD, Plouffe Park. 


Rockcliffe. Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal — 


Corporation Ltd, erection of chain lnk 


fence, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
road, RCAF Station. Ravers Man: Am a | 
From, landscaping, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, 
replacement of asphalt standing, RCAF 


Station. Matsqui B C: Ralph & Arthur 
Parsons Ltd, removing, overhauling & 
re-installing diesel electric unit, Naval 


Radio Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition to grain 


elevator. Montreal Harbour P Q: Miron & Freres Ltd, asphalt paving, lower floors of 
sheds Nos. 12 & 14; Jean Paquette, construction of offices in shed No. 12. 


a Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: L S B Stokes & Sons 
Ltd, alterations & addition to bldg No. 2, 
for RCMP, Kenna’s, Hill. Rustico 
Harbour P EI: Got M H Smitir Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Chester N S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Dingwall N S: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Herring Cove N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, -reconstruction of breakwater and 
wingwall. Port Hood Island N S: A D 
MacDonald & CG J McDonald, closing 
northern entrance. Swim’s Point Ne Ss 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. Cape Bimet N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Fairhaven N B: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction & extension. 
Little Aldowane & Grand Aldouane jad 5 
Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. McEachern’s 
Point N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
extension. Middle Caraquet N B: Comeau 
& Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf exten- 
sion. Forestville P Q: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Riviere 
au Renard P Q: Mannix Ltd, wharf recon- 


Ste Anne de la Pocatiere P Q: 
Dieppe Construction Inc, addition to 
headerhouse. Honey Harbour Ont: R A 
Blyth, wharf reconstruction. Little Current 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co, 
*dredging. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, 
alterations to provide for plant growth 
chambers, Science Service laboratory. 
Ottawa Ont: Stanley G Brookes, installa- 
tion of transformers & switchboard, alter- 
ations, etc, Mortimer Bldg; Edge Ltd, 
installation of automatic sprinkler with 
central supervisory & fire alarm system 
“GQ” & “A”, 562 Booth St; Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, fluorescent lighting & 
transformer room changes, Dominion 
Archives bldg. Poré Stanley Ont: Mc- 
Namara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Kimberley B C: C J Oliver Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Shawinigan Lake B C: 
B C Pile Drivers Ltd, construction of 
wharf & floats. Vancouver B C: Walach 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations, lighting, 
plumbing, paving, etc, RCMP Sub-Division 
Hdars. 


struction. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Spear Nfld: S J Clark, construction 
of dwelling. Lamaline Nfld: clark, 
erection of dwelling and tower. Dartmouth 
N §: Acadia Construction Ltd, additional 
airport development. Dorval P Q: The 
Highway Paving Co Ltd, additional 
development, Montreal Airport. Timmins 
Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, addi- 


tional airport development. Regina Sask: 
Mannix Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment; A D Ross & Co Ltd, installation of 
field lighting. Comox BC: 8 &§ Electric 
Ltd, installation of field lighting. Mull 
Bay (Patricia Bay) BC: A V Richardson 
Ltd, construction of radio beacon station. 
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Wage Rates for Male Labourers 


in Manufacturing in Recent Years 


Labourers’ wage rates rose 201-7 per cent between 1939 and 1952 
while those of all plant workers advanced by 178-7 per cent. In terms 
of averages, labourers’ rates are highest in British Columbia, Ontario 


The wage rates paid to labourers are of 
particular importance in that they often 
form the base for the entire wage structure 
of individual establishments or the focal 
point from which the differentials for many 
other skills are determined. Generally 
speaking they are the lowest rates paid in 
a plant, apart from hiring rates or those 
paid to apprentices. 

In numerical terms, labourers are the 
most important occupational group in 
manufacturing. This study, for example, 
covers more than 72,000 workers in this 
classification. Important, too, is the fact 
that labourers constitute the largest group 
of workers in most of the manufacturing 
industries, 

For these reasons, and the fact that 
the duties of labourers are similar, regard- 
less of the firm or industry in which they 
are employed, the rates paid to such 
workers are useful in helping to determine 
relative wage levels in various establish- 
ments, industries and localities. 

For purposes of this article a labourer 
1S a worker who performs one or a variety 
of heavy or light manual duties which can 
be learned in a short period of time and 
which require a minimum of independent 
judgment. Only those whose duties are 
too general to be classified otherwise are 
included in this occupation. 


Wage Trends 


A widely-shared opinion is that unskilled 
workers have succeeded in obtaining gains 
in wages over the past decade or more 
sufficient to narrow percentage differentials 
that existed between them and the skilled 
and semi-skilled workers in the late ’30’s 
and early ’40’s. This view appears to be 
supported by statistics showing. the upward 
movement of wage levels for labourers, the 
most important constituent of the unskilled 
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group, and plant workers as a whole in the 
manufacturing industries. For labourers, 
rates rose by 201-7 per cent between 1939 
and 1952 and for all plant workers by 178-7 
per cent. In recent years, the two indexes 
on a base of 1939 as 100 run as follows:— 

















Labourers” All Plant 
Employees 
Year -—— -- 

Annual Annual 

Index |per cent} Index |per cent 

Increase Increase 

LOA age ee a cee 150225 | eee 14.55 | See ee 
Eien cae ye ane meee oe 165-9 10-5 161-5 10-2 
Lee GaAs ee eet, Sass ©: 189-9 14-5 183-3 13-5 
LOA Sete ee We ee 214-0 12-7 205-9 12-3 
EGA OP ReMi Armd Rr pa 224-1 4.7 217-9 5-8 
LOS OM ee ae Oe 244-6 9-1 230-7 5-9 
LOD Cee ee a, 274-9 12-4 261-6 13-4 
LODZ eke See 301-7 9-7 278-7 6-5 














It is apparent that during the war years 
1939-1945, there was a significant disparity 
between the average percentage wage gains 
of labourers and plant workers as a whole. 
During this period the rates of labourers 
rose by 50:2 per cent whereas those of 
plant workers as a group advanced by 
only 46:5 per cent. Since the war, with 
an accelerated upward movement of wage 
levels generally, labourers’ rates have 
advanced by a correspondingly greater 
amount. From 1945 to 1952, the rates of 
labourers doubled whereas those of plant 
workers rose by 90 per cent. In five of 
the seven post-war years, the increase in 
labourers’ rates has, in percentage terms, 
been higher than that for plant workers 
of all levels of skill. 


While cents-per-hour differentials in wage 
rates between labourers and_ semi-skilled 
and skilled workers have widened con- 
siderably during the period since 1939, 
percentage differentials, as evidenced by 
these statistics of wage trends, have 


narrowed. These trends reflect the 
tendency of unions and employers to 
negotiate wage increases in terms of single 
cents-per-hour or other amounts that are 
not proportionate to actual wage levels for 
individual occupations. With rising living 
costs, the escalator wage formulas, which 
have become widespread throughout indus- 
try, tend to narrow skill differentials, as 
they generally provide for a fixed hourly 
increase for a given change in the cost- 
of-living index, regardless of the occupation 
or class of employee receiving the wage 
adjustment. With a decline in living costs, 
the opposite result is, of course, obtained, 
as the more skilled workers lose less pro- 
portionately than those receiving lower 
wages. Operating in the direction of 
maintaining inter-occupational percentage 
differentials is the frequent practice of 
maintaining the take-home-pay of workers 
with a reduction in hours of work. This 
serves to increase all hourly rates by the 
same percentage amounts. 


Wage Structure 

The rates for labourers given in Table 1 
show that the Canadian wage structure is 
characterized by fairly pronounced regional 
and local differentials in wage rates. These 
reflect the underlying economic conditions 
as well as customs and social attitudes that 


exist in various sections of the country. In. 


many cases, geographical differentials are 
associated with the degree of concentration 
of high-wage or low-wage industries and the 
extent and strength of trade unionism 
within regions or metropolitan areas. 

In terms of averages, wage rates for 
labourers are highest in British Columbia 
and Ontario; but even within these prov- 
inces local differences in wage levels are 
substantial and many centres in the 
Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces have rates that exceed those of 
many communities in the two high-wage 
provinces. 

Wage levels in the larger cities, where 
industry is generally more diversified, tend 
to fall close to the provincial averages. In 
other centres where one industry predom- 
inates, such levels are greatly influenced by 
the nature of that industry. In Sydney, 
Hamilton and Welland the high wage scales 
of the primary steel manufacturers raise 
local wage rate averages for labourers well 


above those for most other cities of 
comparable size in Nova Scotia and 
Ontario. In Trois Riviéres, Cornwall and 


Thorold, the pulp and paper industry is 
the largest employer of labourers and thus 
exerts a great influence on the pattern of 
wages for unskilled males. In Kitchener 


and Saskatoon, the meat packing industry 
plays an important rdle in determining 
local wage levels for this class of employee. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR 
LABOURERS, MALE, IN 
MANUFACTURING, BY CITY 


October 1950, 1951 and 1952 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, June 1, 1953 


Following a decline dating from last 
November, when the consumer price index 
was 116-1, the index rose 0:4 per cent from 
114-4 at May 1 to 114-9 at June 1. Higher 
food prices were mainly responsible for the 
increase, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported. 

The food index advanced from 110-1 to 
111-4 as a result of substantially firmer 
prices for fresh and cured pork, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and lesser increases for 
most other meats, bread and eggs. Butter 
and canned fruits and vegetables were 
lower. 

The shelter component moved up from 
122-9 to 123-6, reflecting an increase of 1-0 
per cent in rentals; the home-ownership 
index remained the same. 

Other group indexes, exhibiting unusual 
stability, were unchanged at 110-1 for 
clothing, 116-6 for household operation and 
115-1 for other commodities and services. 
In the household operation group a sea- 
sonal reduction in coal was balanced by 
small increases in home furnishings, and in 
supplies and services. 

The index one year earlier (June 2, 1952) 
was 116-0; group indexes were: food 115-7, 
shelter 120-4, clothing 111-8, household 
operation 115-9, other commodities and 
services 115-7. 


Cost-of-Living Index, June 1, 1953 


The cost-of-living index (1935-39—100) 
rose from 183-6 to 184-8 between May 1 
and June 1. At June 2, 1952, it was 187-3. 

Group indexes at June 1 (May 1 figures 
in parentheses) were: food 225-7 (222-8), 
rent 152-5 (151-0), fuel and light 152-6 
(153-2), clothing 206-4 (206-3), home 
furnishings and services 196-2 (196-2) and 
miscellaneous 149-0 (149-0). 

Group indexes one year earlier (June 2, 
1952) were: food 237-0, rent 147-9, fuel 
and light 149-8, clothing 209-3, home 
furnishings and services 197-2 and miscel- 
laneous 147-4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, May 1, 1953 

Declines occurred in six and increases 
in three of the cost-of-living indexes for 
the nine regional cities between April 1 
and May 1. 

Changes in food prices resulted in lower 
food indexes in five centres and increases 
in the remaining four. Prices of fresh pork 
and eggs were generally firmer while 
butter, beef and fresh vegetables were 
cheaper in most cities. An advance in 
the price of bread was reported in 
Edmonton. 

Clothing indexes were up in all nine 
cities as a result of scattered advances in 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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men’s and women’s wear items. Changes 
in the home furnishings and services group 
were also scattered over a number of 
items, advances in furniture and washing 
machine prices and declines in refrigerator 
prices being predominant. Telephone rates 
were reported up in Halifax and Van- 
couver. Coal prices were lower in St. John, 
Montreal and Toronto, reflecting the intro- 
duction of summer rates. Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon prices were slightly higher while 
in the remaining four cities fuel and light- 
ing indexes were unchanged. 

Rent indexes advanced in seven cities 
but remained unchanged in Halifax and 
Winnipeg. Increases in theatre admissions 
and barbers’ fees contributed to advances 
in the miscellaneous items index in six 
cities. This component remained unchanged 
in Montreal and was lower in St. John’s 
and Toronto. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between April 1 and May 1 were: 
Halifax —0-7 to 172:6, Winnipeg —0-5 to 
176-4, St. John’s —0-4 to 101-1, Saint John 
—0:3 to 180-2, Saskatoon —0-3 to 182:2, 
Toronto —0-1 to 180:9, Vancouver +0-3 
to 187-5, Edmonton +0-2 to 176-6 and 
Montreal +0-1 to 188-3. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1953 


Wholesale prices continued in May to 
move within narrow limits. The com- 
posite index rose fractionally to 220-1 from 


219-6 the preceding month, according to 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A year 
earlier the index stood at 224-6. 
Three of the eight major sub-group 


indexes advanced between April and May, 
four declined and one remained unchanged. 

Animal products led the increases with 
a rise in the index from 234-4 to 239-1 as 
a result of higher prices for livestock, 
notably hogs, and for pork carcass, veal, 
cured meats, eggs, hides, raw furs, and 
footwear. Fishery products, fluid milk, 
butter, fowl and tallow declined. 

Narrow gains in newsprint and cedar 
shingles outweighed weakness in fir lumber 
and wood pulp to move the wood, wood 
products and paper index from 289-9 to 
290-°3. A continued easing of the Cana- 
dian dollar in terms of United States funds 
was a supporting factor in the export items 
in this and other groups. 

Vegetable products remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 197-3 to 197:4 
when advances in fresh fruits, certain 
grains, rubber, sugar and flour outweighed 
declines in green coffee, potatoes, onions 
and some vegetable oils. 

Reflecting continued weakness in the 
price of copper, lead and zinc, which over- 
balanced advances in silver and _ gold 
quotations, the composite index for non- 
ferrous metals receded from 170-7 to 168-1. 

In the non-metallics section, seasonally 
lower prices for coal were responsible for 
a drop in the index for this group from 
174-4 to 1738-9. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX FROM JANUARY 1946 
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Lower quotations for scrap iron, steel 
and tinplate moved the iron and _ steel 
products index down from 221:5 to 221-2. 

No net change was registered in the 
chemicals group index, which continued at 
1762: 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 
changed from 241-6 to 241-2 as prices 
declined for woollen hosiery and both 
worsted and cotton yarns. On the other 
hand, a firmer tone was exhibited for 
worsted cloth, cotton knit goods and both 
domestic and imported raw wool. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets advanced slightly in May to an 
index reading of 216-9, compared with 


214-5 in April. Strength was concentrated 
in animal products and the group index 
for this series moved up from 256-0 to 
263°2 because of firmer prices for live- 
stock, principally hogs, and also for eggs 
and raw wool. In the same period, field 
products moved down from 173-0 to 170-6 
as decreases occurred for potatoes and 
grains, 

Prices entering into residential building 
materials were slightly easier in May and 
the composite index declined from 283-6 
in April to 282-8 in May. Price declines 
were noted in plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, notably copper piping, and in elec- 
trical equipment. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, May, 1953* 


The number of industrial disputes result- 
ing in work stoppages increased slightly 
during May 1953, but the resulting time 
loss, while somewhat higher, was little 
changed from the low figures of the 
previous four months. Strike idleness in 
May 19538, was only a fraction of the loss 
in May 1952. 

No great amount of loss was shown by 
any one stoppage but three disputes with 
the greatest loss were: flour, cereal and 
feed mill workers at Peterborough, Ont., 
and Saskatoon, Sask.; clothing and hosiery 
factory workers at Montreal, Que.; and 
garage workers at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 25 of the 30 stoppages in 
May 1953, causing more than 90 per cent 
of the total loss. Of the other disputes, 
two arose over causes affecting working 
conditions, two over discharge and lay-off 
of workers, and one over a union question. 

Preliminary figures for May 1953, show 
30 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 4,748 workers, with a time loss of 
36,127 man-working days, compared with 
21 strikes and lockouts in April 1953, with 
3,562 workers involved and a loss of 29,120 
days. In May 1952, there were 44 strikes 
and lockouts, with 23,360 workers involved 
and a loss of 248,575 days. 

For the first five months of 1953 prelim- 
inary figures show 69 strikes and lockouts, 
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involving 14,638 workers, with a time loss 
of 153,092 days. In the same period in 
1952 there were 93 strikes and lockouts, 
with 43,916 workers involved and a _ loss 
of 611,308 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May 1953, was 0-04 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-03 per 
cent in April 1953; 0-30 per cent in May 
1952; 0-04 per cent for the first five 
months of 1953; and 0-15 per cent for the 
first five months of 1952. 


Of the 30 stoppages in existence in May 
1953, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, 
five were compromise settlements, and five 


were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 15 stoppages were 


recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken, as far as 
possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March 1953, was 176 and 12 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 188 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in _ progress, 
40,800 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 251,000 working days caused. 

Of the 176 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, 10, directly 
involving 5,900 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages; and 70, directly 
involving 5,800 workers, over other wage 
questions; six, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions as to working 


hours; 28, directly involving 4,700 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 61, directly 
involving 4,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 4,800 workers, was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


India 

For the year 1952, preliminary figures 
show 955 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages. These involved 807,623 
workers directly and indirectly and caused 
a time loss of 3,330,684 man-working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April 19538, show 
550 work stoppages resulting from labour- 


management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 275,000 workers. were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March 1953, are 450 work stoppages 
involving 180,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,100,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 59. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Congrés Technique National de 
Séeurité et d’Hygiéne du Travail. 3d, 
Avignon, France, 1952. La Sécurité Sociale 
au Service de la Prévention. Travaux, 9-12 
octobre, 1952. Paris, Institut National de 


75802—73 


Sécurité pour la Prevention des Accidents 
du Travail et des Maladies Profession- 
nelles, 1953? Pp. 376. 

2. National Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence. Proceedings of the National Indus- 
trial Safety Conference, 1952, The Spa, 
Scarborough, May 16th, 17th and 18th. 
London, Royal Society for the Prevention 


of Accidents, 1952. Pp. 99. 

3 President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety, Washington, D.C., 1952. Pro- 
ceedings .. . June 2-4, 1982. Washington, 
Cap. Oo 10685 | Pps 183. 

Collective Bargaining 
4. National Planning Association. 


American Velvet Company and Textile 
Workers Union of America; a Case Study, 
by George S. Paul. Washington, 1953. 
Romoom i lbisis the Association’s Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining, Case Study No. is Me 
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5. Schaffner, Margaret Anna. The 
Labour Contract from Individual to Collec- 
tive Bargaining. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin, 1907. Pp. 182. 


Economic Conditions 

6. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Britain’s Economic Problem and tts 
Meaning for America; a statement on 
national policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1953. Pp. 52. 

7. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Flexible Monetary Policy: What it 
is and How it works; a statement on 
national policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1953. Pp. 35. 

8. Marx, Karl. A History of Economic 
Theories from the Physiocrats to Adam 


Smith. Edited with a preface by Karl 
Kautsky. New York, Langland Press, 
1OR2AeE Dios 

9. Mills, Frederick Cecil. Productivity 
and Economic Progress. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1952, p-.s0. 


10, United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1952. Prepared by 
the Research and _ Statistics Division, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Bangkok, 1953. Pp. 104. 


Housing 


11. House & Garden. Book of Building: 
40 Houses & Plans, Remodelling, Main- 
tenance. New York, Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, 1953. Pp. 246. 


12. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Cooperative Housing in the United States, 
1949 and 1950.. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp alse: 


Industrial Relations 


13. Employers’ Association of Chicago. 
Industrial Relations Survey, 1951. Chicago, 
1952." Pp. 16° 


14. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Rela- 
tions Handbook. An Account of the 
Organization of Employers and Workpeople 
in Great Britain; Collective Bargaining and 
Joint Negotiating Machinery; Conciliation 
and Arbitration; and Statutory Regulation 
of Wages in Certain Industries. Rev. ed. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1953. Pp. 284. 


15. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Proceedings of the. Fifth Annual 
Meeting ... Chicago, Illinois, December 
28-29, 1962. Edited by L. Reed Tripp. 
Madison, Wis., 1953. Pp. 254. 
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Industry 

16. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Annual Report, 1952. London, 1953. 1 
Volume. 

17. Industrial Development Board of 
Greater Winnipeg. Annual Report... 
1952. Winnipeg, 1953. Pp. 7. 


Labour Bureaus 

18. California. Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. Union Labor in California, 
1952. San Francisco, State Printing Office, 


195240 DMoL: 

19. Gambia Labour Department. Annual 
Report, 1950. Bathurst, Government 
Printer, 1951. 1 Volume. 


20. Gold Coast. Labour Department. 
Report for 1950/51. Accra, Government 
Printing Department, 1952. 1 Volume. 

21. Hawaii (Ter.) Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Annual Report 
... July 1, 1945 to June 80, 1946. Honolulu, 
1946 Seep 

22. International Labour Office. 
Organization and Working of National 
Labour Departments. Seventh item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 92. 

23. Nigeria. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report, 1950/51. Lagos, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1952. 1 Volume. 

24. Neva Scotia. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report ... for the Fiscal Year 
April 1, 1951 to March $1, 1952. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 74. 


Labour Supply 

25. Long, Clarence Dickinson. The 
Labor Force in War and Transition, Four 
Countries. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1952. Pp. 61. 

26. Morin, Alexander. The Organiz- 
ability of Farm Labor in the United 
States. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 102. 

27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Manpower Resources in Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. 

28. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Mobility of Sctentists; A 
Study of Chemists, Biologists and Physicists 
with Ph.D. Degrees. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 63. 

29. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Papers 
on Labor Force Statistics in the United 
States. Prepared under the supervision of 
Calvert L. Dedrick. Washington, 1952. 1 
Volume. Prepared for a group of EHuropean 
labor force statisticians who visited the 
United States, February 24 to March 831, 
1952, under the auspices of the Mutual 
Security Agency and the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation (Mission 
TA-OEEC-105). 


30. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Manpower for Defense; Policies and State- 
ments of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. ol. 


Labour Unions 


31. Japan. Ministry of Labor.  Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Research. 
Labor Union in Japan; Survey of June 
1961. Tokyo, 1952? Pp. 175. 


99. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Directory of Labor Unions in the United 
States, 1953; National and International 
Unions, State Labor Organizations. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Epa. 


23 What the T.U.C. is doing. Spring 
1953. London, Trades Union Congress, 
1953. Pp. 47. 


Labouring Classes 


34. American Labor Education Service. 
Annual Report ... 1952. New York, 1953. 
Ws Shoe 


85. Canada. Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. National Employment Ser- 
vice. Unemployment Assistance in the 
Post-War Period. Ottawa, Department of 
Labour, 1953. Pp. 25. 


36. Hours, Joseph. Le 
Ouvrier Francais. Paris, 
Ouvriéres, 01952. Pp. 153. 


97 International Labour Office. 
Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment. Fifth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1952-1953. 2 Volumes. 
At head of title: Report V(1)-(2) Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Thirty-sixth 
session, 1953. 


938 Passfield, Sidney James Webb, 
Baron. The Breaking-Up of the Poor Law: 
being Part One of the Minority Report of 
the Poor Law Commission, edited, with 
introduction, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
London, Longmans Green, 1909. Pp. 601. 


39. Passfield, Sidney James Webb, 
Baron. The Public Organization of the 
Labour Market: being Part Two of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion; edited, with introduction by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. London, Longmans 
Green, 1909. Pp. 345. 


Mouvement 
les Editions 


Lumbering 


40. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Reference Tables, April 1953. Mont- 


real, 1953. Pp. 3l. 


41. Koroleef, Alexander Michael. 
Logging Mechanization in the USS.R.; a 
Review of Russian Data. Montreal, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
1952. Pp. 158. 


Occupations 

42. Alway, Lazelle D. 
Mail Survey of Pinboys. 
Pp,.3l. 

43. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Your Opportunities in Science and Engi- 
neering. New York, c1952. Pp. 30. 


44. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Up your Alley, a 
New York, 1953. 


Employment Outlook Metalworking 
Occupations . . . Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 186-224. 


45. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Federal White-Collar Workers, Thetr Occu- 
pations and Salaries, June 1951. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 43. 


Social Conditions 


46. British Columbia. University. 
Doukhobor Research Committee. The 
Doukhobors of British Columbia; report of 
the Doukhobor JResearch Committee. 
Harry B. Hawthorn, editor. Vancouver, 
University of British Columbia, 1952. 
Pp. 342. 


47, Furnas, J. C. Fair Employment 
Practices Commission—How it works wn 
Seven States. New York, Cowles Maga- 
zines, Inc., cl1951. Pp. 3. 


48. Minnesota. Commission on Aging. 
Minnesota’s Aging Citizens; a Report on 


Their Employment, Recreation, Living 
Arrangements, Economic Welfare. St. Paul, 
10532 eRe os. 


49. Osborne, Ernest. Democracy begins 
in the Home. 1st ed. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, 1953. Pp. 28. 


50. Walton, Eloise. Let’s work Together 
in Community Service. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, c1953. Pp. 28. 


Social Security 


51. Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. Consideration of the Report of 
the Secretary General. Second item of the 
agenda. Mexico, 1952. Pp. 4. At head 
of title: Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security. Permanent Inter-American 
Committee. General Secretariat. 


52. Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. Election of the Executive Body. 
First item on the agenda. Mexico, 1952. 
Pp. 5. At head of title: Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security. Permanent 
Inter-American Committee. General 
Secretariat. 


53. Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. Family Allowances in Canada, 
by tebe Curry, national director, family 
allowances and old age security, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 
Mexico, 1952. Pp. 18. At head of title: 
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Conference on Social] 
Item III of the 


Inter-American 
Security. Fourth session. 
agenda. 

54. Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. Relations with International 
Organizations. Third item of the agenda. 
Mexito, 1952). Pp. 4. WAT thea wat title: 
Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security. Permanent Inter-American Com- 
mittee. General Secretariat. 

55. Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. Report of the Secretary General. 
Geneva) 1952.0) Pp, 114. Atwheadtot title: 


Report I. Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security. Fourth session, Mexico, 
1952. 


Wages and Hours 

56. International Labour Office. 
Guaranteed Wages in the Textile Industry. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Ppl0le “At head of title: Report III. 
International Labour Organization. Textile 
Committee. Fourth Session, Geneva, 1953. 

57. New York (State) Department of 


Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages and Hours in the 
Children’s Camp Industry in New York 
State Summer 1952. New ark 19503 
Po a5ie 20: ’ 


58. Quebee (City). Université Laval. 
Ecole des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 
ment des Relations Industrielles. Struc- 
ture des Salaries. Cinquiéme Congrés des 
Relations Industrielles de la Faculté des 
Sciences Sociales de Université Laval. 
Quebec, 1950. Pp. 192. 

59. Ross, Arthur Max. 
Price and Wage Controls. 
Fp 8, 

60. National Union of Railwaymen. 
Rates of Pay and Conditions of Service 
of Railway Workshop Staff employed under 
the Provisions Of) ACAD INO F728 tenn 
LHSN.C. Min. No. 577 and Railway Elec- 
trical Staff employed under the Provisions 
of C. on P. Award 2773. 4th ed. London, 
1953.- Pp. 127. 

61. National Union of Railwaymen. 
Rates of Pay and Conditions of Service 
of Salaried and Conciliation Staff employed 
by Railway Executive. 8th ed. London, 
UY ed meta 

62. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1952. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Ppwed: 


The Lessons of 
Berkeley, 1953. 


Women—Em ployment 

63. U.S. Department of Labor. 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense 
Manpower. Annual Report, 1961/62. 
Washington, 1952. 1 Volume. 
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64. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women- 
power Committees during World War II, 
United States and British Experience. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Ea 


Workmen’s Compensation 

65. New York (State) Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Annual Report, 1962. 
Albany, 1953. Pp. 43, 17. 

66. Newfoundland. 
pensation Board. 


Workmen’s Com- 
Annual Report... 


1952. St. John’s, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
Eyes 

67. Nova Seotia. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Report for 19659. 
Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 26. 

68. Ontario. | Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Report for 1962. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pood 

69. Saskatchewan. Workmen’s Com- 


Twenty-third Annual 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 


pensation Board. 
Report ... 1952. 
Pe den YP 


Youth—Employment 


70. International Harvester Company. 
Apprenticeship Standards. [Hamilton? 
pao Ol NR gp ess 


71. International Labour Office. 
The Minimum Age of Admission to work 
Underground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1952- 
1953. 2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 
VI. International Labour Conference. 
Thirty-sixth session, Geneva, 1953. 

72. U.S. Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth. Youth; the 
Nation’s Richest Résource, Their Educa- 
tion and Employment Needs. A report, 
1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 54. 


Miscellaneous 


73. Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries. Profit Sharing, the Keystone of 
Industrial Peace. Proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual Conference, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, 1952. Akron, c1953. Pp. 120. 


74. International Association of Goy- 
ernment Labor Officials. Labor Laws and 
their Administration. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Fifth Convention . . . San Juan, 
April 28-May 1, 1952. Washington, Gk. 
1953. Pp: 101: 

75. Joint Expert Committee on the 
Physically Handicapped Child. First 
report. Geneva, World Health Organiza- 
Won) 19520 Pp 996 ihe Committee was 
convened by WHO with the participation 
of United Nations, ILO, and UNESCO. 


76. Lake Carriers’ Association. Annual 
Report . . . 1969. Cleveland, 1953. Pp: 
162. 


77. Parliamentary Conference on World 
Government. 2nd, London, 1952. 
Report of the Second London Parlia- 
mentary Conference on World Government, 
September 20-26, 1952. Edited by Gilbert 
McAllister. London, World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government, 
se Ly 18t. 

73 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Industrial Research and Development, a 
Preliminary Report. Washington, Geos 
19538. Pp. 42. 


79. U.S. Congress. 
mittee on Armed Services. 


Senate. Com- 
Investigation 


of the Preparedness Program. Fortieth 
report of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate under the 
authority of S. Res. 263, 82nd Congress. 
Report on the utilization of manpower by 
the armed services. Tables of organization. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 19. 

80. Van Eenam, Weltha. Analysis of 
316 Group Annuities underwritten im 1946- 
50, by Weltha Van Eenam and Martha E. 


Penman. Washington, Social Security 
Administration, Division of the Actuary, 
1952... Pp.64. 





Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 1048) 
yoluntary action and not upon the motives 
whith led. to it. The morality of the 
motives is not questioned, precisely because 
the legislator in Section 39 of the Act, and 
quite rightly so, does not concern himself 
wth the merit of labour disputes. 

Section 39 deals with matters which 
spring from conflicts of interests between 
two parties who are contributors to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund and it 
stands to reason that it was not the intent 
of the legislator that moneys in which 
both have a proprietary interest should be 
used for the benefit of one in the pursuit 
or the furtherance of an economic battle 
against the other. 

When a worker, because of his convic- 
tions, his conscience or his faith in the 
principles of his union, refuses to cross a 
picket line and thereby withdraws his 
labour, he, in effect, sides with the strikers 
and adds strength to their cause. If we 
were to accept the Congress’ arguments as 
valid, it would mean that unions, with 
subsidies from the Fund, could paralyse 
a whole industry to the detriment not only 
of the employer but of the public at large. 


I do not agree therefore with the con- 
tention that my predecessor and I have 
introduced and preserved an unduly rigid 
interpretation of Section 39 in regard to 
cases like the present one. The language 
and context of that section cannot be 
strained to include exemptions equivalent 
to the exercise of what virtually could 
become an economic blockade by organized 
labour. It is true that the legislator in 
Section 40(2)(a) has recognized the right 
of a worker to refuse employment which 
arises in consequence of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute but then there is 
no legal relationship between the prospec- 
tive employer and the claimant and the 
consequences are not the same. 

In concluding, I might say that if in 
cases of refusal to cross picket lines where 
no actual violence is displayed, satisfactory 
evidence is adduced that the workers 
refrained from doing so on account of a 
legitimate fear of reprisals against them, 
their families or material possessions, they 
are not participating within the meaning 
of subsection (2) of Section 39 of the Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended April 18, 1953 Week Ended March 21, 1953 





Total Males Females | Total Males Females 














Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 10, 002 4,993 5,009 9,986 4,984 5,002 
iN (GSRAUTENT IN SXO Lt ITOI RES nadia AGaneoo GUO COU OaIOm aaa 5, 241 4,097 1,144 5,192 4,064 1,128 
IPETSONSIAG WOLIKe oracle clcisraereletsvelsietere sta) <le's) siol'syo.6 4,941 3, 834 1,107 4,859 Seiiz 1,087 
SHR OULSEORL TD ONOmeee cra ekcietersirarsisiel Vsteisrelersiee(s + 4,645 3, 674 971 4,534 3,585 "949 
esssiianroo OUNStetrceics se rctetsc icici sree s lsle 296 160 136 325 187 138 
Wsually worko5) hours OG MOT... )-5 25 /-- © 104 88 16 130 111 19 

(a) laid off for part of the week.............. > - a 10 * * 

(5) POMESMOMby VIN Cherie eyeraretatrsierersieiciacisrerersie)<1st 24 20 ee 31 26 + 

(c) lost job during the week................- o 7 of ie + a 

(d) found job during the week................ x ke a Ss og ~ 

(Dace Wea bh enweer teeters tise cares) olslelsteleioielsy clare 22 21 = 17 16 : 

Gabi ness are trae tes ceciek ier orensisio ero oi eiearers. 25 19 - 40 31 = 

G@)einGdustnial dispute wee sees iter stele _ xs x “ we = 

GN) WENERH ON pope he co ndoneconaccrnebasemar uc * ~ * - - * 

GO). uWettan py ood antoonent de> aeoodeoDs aUOeoovar 16 14 * 23 21 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours.............. 192 72 120 195 76 119 
TELencevovals) \yrnuulet KOVare\ wKOLG EAP AVRONO So namaciceaco OB ABOOG 135 112 23 161 134 27 
Usually work 35 hours or more............... 131 109 | © 22 157 131 26 

Go laichot tor mullswee kereremerisce letters el sicistas 27 24 - 39 36 * 

(b Bbadaweableres samme tcertesc ister tives) ore: 3 - * Ms e “ 
(GY WIRES bosses San Desa eobos anee oon Oeenner 62 50 12 82 64 18 

Ca einGustrialdispuvememerreice relciast s syelcicreler: * “ S * 

(@) AAEM oanaoecocenogasoqucDnUaoudcoodas 18 13 15 12 * 

(Gi). OHNE. oo soon cbebanacdouscacnunoUsUDoOUNE 16 14 * 16 14 = 

Usually work less than 35 hours.............. a * s * = Me 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)...... 165 151 14 172 158 14 
B. Persons not in the labour force.............--.++- 4,761 896 3, 865 4,794 920 3, 874 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work....... 175 wate 58 188 122 66 
(by mkeepineyWoUusemererra cities sieeiolet at + eiciersieei« 3,338 - 3, 336 3,342 “ 3,341 
(G) ATE WO RENO. opncoommnoooooDonaODboOOnOn 681 346 oo 685 348 337 
(d) retired or voluntarily idles. .2..0..606.025-. 547 419 128 555 434 121 

(MOVIE coouocaposcosoneoado moucCDd oumOneGoud 20 12 M4 24 15 4 











(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work, 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousand) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





nnn 











Week Ended April 18, 1953 Week Ended March 21, 1953 
— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 

Total Full-Time | Part-Time Total Full-Time | Part-Time 

Work Work Work Work 
Rotalookaing Lon wOLleseeeeeiss erie > 176 158 18 184 167 17 
WAGITOUG ODS cmtieiiatersteterelefereisteis «rele Tave cles" 165 151 14 172 158 14 
Winder im Oulline sen cnis te clacensieters © CAD, Wee ae OS Ee ec e oe AG id | Fees seecias tote elas erates torotetone 
i See Wicatouudelswaie ora orsa ems eee locate Giza ere sien xrtow lei torntets rene TW Ad ee RRR | inte aan cc 
Ae UTE ORL LIS Se ether oie eke elotereierereicislexes ADE ee ate ciel avetete ers ere ove le oherete: Ribera hoes rout locate sv alsiate ec sne 
(=a EON GAS Re Make cloere cet ie cistereietele s aI Nhe oes Spee 2 oeelltic.aie BeOS oe sem (al eS Oe) (Ente rae 
Gals) saaveynWlelss Sn ocaouooncocouueseeon GM eshlees SAGE ed on pede 5 PORES Ae re erin GOT 
Oman cu@. Vieles sam nctere ie ales oe ieiaicietste = = Le 0 Ss AS eee nen terry. oc acre ka OG 

Wior kd pater ironnncnencnana a eciere cata 11 * S 12 5 . 

=i noes Shinn ean soo GObean AC UROne ~ : . . : 2 

TERY MGS pe Oe in eee . : bi ¥ 


Oe ee ee ee re 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 




































































12) Dall Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask BACs 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both S@x6s xctsccece vie er asiensiet a ea Oe 5, 241 101 391 1,507 1, 867 945 430 
2 ee) FP ais Se AI on, a Ae 837 4 20 213 203 344 21 
INon=AgriculiGuralae ees ce nee e ne 4,404 100 336 1,294 1, 664 601 409 
MBLeS ti ois tetade dent a aera. Be ee 4,097 81 319 P62 1,442 759 334 
Agricultural: .a: paar ae eee 808 = 53 208 193 334 19 
Non-A‘criculturals was. ee eee 3, 289 80 266 954 1, 249 425 315 
Hemalegatk seugiic ists Sites te eee ee 1,144 20 72 345 425 186 96 
Agricultural Sass ees oon aoe ees 29 43 z = 10 10 * 
Non=A cricultburale:mn aaeeeeeee mene iL alll 20 70 340 415 176 94 
A OCS ety Med ke eee a earn a Re 5, 241 101 391 1,507 1, 867 945 430 
1a== 10 ears. eats ce See eee ee ee 483 13 36 176 144 87 27 
ZUR 24 OATS aca seta aero ee 721 18 52 236 236 130 49 
2D AAy ears Hans sae nee oe 2,444 44 182 701 880 428 209 
45043 V Cars. nace See eee ee 1,387 24 104 354 523 Ey) 125 
OOhycars and OViers seme jon ane eee 206 2 17 40 84 43 20 
Persons with Jobs 
ALliataticn2vOUDS= see aeeeeeeer nen en eee 5,076 89 367 1,446 1, 829 930 415 
Males Sed oo: Ai 8 psu ae oe ee 3,946 69 297 1,106 1,408 746 320 
Went si legk perce be. Wome een ee ne aaa 1,130 20 70 340 421 184 95 
ANAK IANA Roa Acc Adnidhcso dua aaa pea: 833 y 55 212 201 344 20 
iINon=Aloricultuna la eee eee aes 4, 243 88 312 1,234 1, 628 586 395 
Pade WOrkerse.: sa .ce eae See ee 3, 821 69 274 1,110 1,479 Bi 352 
Males ie ectece ee nct abi eee ae 2,797 52 211 799 1,093 375 267 
Remalesaae.. th cacm arene, Ree 1,024 lve 63 311 386 162 85 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both sexes. wee. csas eee ae ee 165 12 24 61 38 15 iG) 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both sexes fo saey Mette. cee ck 4,761 137 453 1,310 mone 852 434 
Mi all G8 te are: cistenera eres 4 eevee a 896 42 95 229 262 167 101 
Femalesn,. etek Oe eee 3, 865 95 358 1,081 ole 685 333 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BO eran dananentt 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Yukon T, Spb ay u 
N.W.T. otal Males 
1940 "Potul 5 iiyilcc ise ane aay See ee 2,000 18,005 48,607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
1950— "Total 151s, Se aAean 0h ee ee 2,198 133570 39,041 12,975 Gales 73,912 30, 700 
L951=ATotal li seae we eek ee ein ieee 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95, 818 
LV04 = LOtal Baas chee te ste tet ee 4,531 35, 318 86,059 23,560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 
2052—Jan,-A pris vegeta es eee eee 1,544. 14,129 33, 733 7,654 5,180 62, 240 28, 967 
1965=-J ATA De ag adits seta s a ee 1,446 7,007 20, 403 6, 768 Onell 39,055 15, 690 

















pGREN TERA er eee ee Se eee 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 



































on 
s a 3 

ce Bo | 28. z 

=) e eB a. ee = eee sae 

Sua | a |Sea|3eg] e = | ede) eas) 8 = 

ag | § | 8h | ase) 8 a | Se |Sae] 3 dase 

es) © |e 8/8 @| — | B es |gss) 2] 2 | 3 

= oO BeO IO n <1 ey P16) = ° a 
1051——Total.. ov; a: Fe eit: Wig Gene Gee eee (eee PA idl eesiaceen' kong cota ee eee 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total........; Fic Me aU Cia cal aah es ee nn TC Am enone [eal eee aa vee S 1,526 | 85,029 
PUR t ene A ores. ee OLS Nie apeseel se ate tale | a. G06) Nara ker MA eek al gene, 601 | 35,392 
1958—Jan.—Apr.....| 2,507 | 1,613 444 897 | 2,968 | 4,614 P707|e G 257) 1837 311 | 21,027 




















Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made forzall groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 





($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





19438—A verage 
1944—A verage 
1945—A verage 
1946—A verage 
1947—A verage 
1948—A-verage............. 


eee ewer eens 


Se 


*1949—Average 
1950—December 


er 


February............ 
Anguse ae oe. eh 
Oatoberma .. uch ee 


a 


Octoberkeeer em erone 


i 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 





Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 
Mining 











Manu- 
facturing 


Construc- 
tion 











Utilities 
Transport- 
ation, 
Communi- 
cation, 
Storage, 
Trade 











Finance 
Services, Supple- 
(including) | mentary 
Govern- Labour 
ment) Income 
78 14 
83 13 
90 13 
103 14 
114 17 
131 19 
147 21 
162 26 
163 26 
161 24 
174 25 
170 Path 
176 il 
178 27 
178 30 
179 28 
182 28 
187 29 
190 29 
187 28 
189 29 
194 28 
194 29 
195 29 
199 29 
202 30 
203 30 
199 30 
199 31 
204 32 
208 31 
207 32 
203 31 
209 31 
214 31 





t Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


Total 


C—Employment 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 
Sourcs: Employ 


,» Hours and Earnings 
INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
ment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers in 


the principal non-agricultural industrie 


s reported a total employment of 2,373,323. 




















r=| 
3 
= 
Year and Month cs 8 i os 
3 ro = © 3 rt °° 3 ae 
as! 2 Ey 3 d a= £ 3 = a 
3 oO So. S Q «4 § oO rye! 
Bocas aloe se lure $ 3 a 2 | £4 
© | RNS tien Hers gO | Oeitae 0) Wg Beaten sears 
AGS SAVELAGOe os wren auc createn« v5 eect are oe 158-3 146-5) 137-2} 172-7) 150-9} 163-9) 156-0} 135-8} 158-9] 174-1 
1 OAS — OA ViCrA GS 100% iv acerd aiaisie tie soe en eee 165-0 161-0} 148-4} 174-2} 156-2} 171-2) 162-0} 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
QAO AV CEE Oe rete Were vais ciksv eis. c/Re rere eremnerotet 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6} 154-3) 173-1] 166-7} 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
LODO ==A Verde Ce icnre eter cles tere io cee ie tek eae 168-0 173-1) 142-5} 169-9} 155-0} 177-7] 168-0} 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
LOSI —HANVETA RC acter cise ene ee einteee creer 180-2 176-8] 149-4} 180-5] 168-5} 191-0) 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
LOS 2 AVELAGOM. Wie lciceiore seetine ete caterer ee ke 184-7 193-4) 155-0} 181-3) 175-0} 193-8] 176-7) 155-7} 217-9] 191-3 
Jan, DGD 2 re serin tscere scones erence 181-0 175-2) 149-2) 190-7) 171-7] 190-3) 173-0} 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. LOD 2 Ao ate ateceteiatole romete larttarensiehe eee rere 177-8 183-4] 150-9} 186-3] 169-0} 187-6) 169-1) 142-4] 201-7} 179-9 
Mar. Hl OU O OD So setenon coke ee eeiehiee oetae 178-0 160-6) 146-7] 185-3) 169-6} 187-5) 167-8} 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. le TR en ites yearn ooo ore ao our 177-9 213-4) 148-9] 192-4) 166-4) 187-6} 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May APE OD 2 teats atari iain cacti tei eer aeons 177-4 175-6] 146-2) 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9) 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
June ts) PL OD 2 AOE cua. canter mreoreitanere emote 182-5 191-7} 151-5] 174-6} 170-9} 191-6) 176-6} 158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
July Us PUGS 2: yer arcteiercts ors eee rence lsetoeens 185-5 199-4] 160-6} 178-6} 177-3] 196-5| 179-2) 162-3) 222-4] 171-2 
Aug. LOD wah re Rte ante oeierstee eereincroe 188-8 207-9} 160-4) 172-3} 183-5) 195-9) 182-7) 166-1] 231-5} 183-9 
Sept. FPL OD 2 cs, Best esse ate ae ree neem ene 190-6 209-2} 163-8} 183-5} 179-3] 198-3] 182-7) 164-2] 235-3] 201-9 
Oct. Wp LOD 2 Sey rrp aca coleins celeste ieesoet eee 192-6 205-4! 163-6} 186-0) 182-1} 200-7} 183-0] 162-4] 230-7] 206-3 
Nov. LOD 2iterete sn etrcisleticte sean nOnere 192-3 199-8] 160-2) 177-1] 182-8) 200-4] 182-6] 164-2] 231-3] 205-2 
Dec. AOS Zaye evcpacirotynacra creer eeiee teens 192-2 199-0} 158-0} 180-9} 183-1] 200-7| 183-9] 164-7] 231-6] 200-8 
Jan. TL OD OWamielcag Meta tek trate 187-0 184-4] 154-5} 178-9] 175-6} 198-2) 177-9} 158-5} 226-6] 190-7 
Feb. DpH LU A rh Pees ey Seance Som ans SAU oct 182-5 176-5} 151-1) 167-3} 171-3} 195-7) 173-3] 148-4] 219-3] 181-1 
Mar. DS 1908.4, ois Grannis see Sete cre nate ee eee 182-0 167-6) 146-7) 164-3] 170-6] 195-4} 170-9] 147-6} 221-3) 183-1 
Apr. EEE Pee ices or aina co Good aiccoto.n.< 181-8 168-0} 145-9) 160-8) 168-9} 195-9} 171-2] 147-4] 220-1] 186-4 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Report- 
ing Establishments at April 1, 1953.......... 100-0 0-2 3°5 2-4) 28-9) 43-9 5-1 2-2 4-9 8-9 








Notn:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 


the total number of employees reported in Canada by 


the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 





























(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month _ peace — 

Aggregate] Average rend ; Aggregate] Average 

Ee Weekly |Wages and tela ee Weekly |Wagesand 

Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 

$ 

1989—Average....3...00...050. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 
104/7—A veragey, meses stone 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 
1048 — A Veraremr aes: vem uc atone 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 
1040 —=AWeragconnecenmirccienme. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 
1950==A-veraige wos) an cee. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 
1951 —A verarey.. “i. acenceemen 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 
1952—Average.............055. 184-7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-4 474-0 246-2 
Jan. A ee, Soo sonb Gate: 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 
Feb. thy oe roooaatod 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 
Mar. 1 a sn eee. au acta 2 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 
Apr. 1 eae oP Re ees 9 os cicihce 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 
vay i LOG 2i ec eee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 
June ih. / MOS 2ih. coe ees 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 
July Le LOD 2 tetera eee 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 
Aug. Ee OS ARE ris Rin Han oe otic 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 
Sept wlan kOe wae te eee 190-6 442.7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 
Oct. iL, ODD ee See ee ene 192-6 452-2 235-2 Dole, 200-8 503-0 250-5 
UNG eel LOD Brees a. oe ee 192-3 455-8 237-4 55. 65 199-8 505-7 253-0 
Dec. DL Ob or Aeenics meee 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 
Jan. ie ie ak ae eS 5 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 241-0 
Feb. ne Mb R Bes dao oot naar: 182-5 441-1 242-0 56.72 197-6 510-3 258-1 
Mar. HS DOES senceetec ouciele 182-0 445-0 244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 260-0 
Apr. Te OEE een tec cin 181-8 443-8 244-5 57.31 200-8 523-9 260-9 





Average 
Weekly 
Wagesand 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


—_—_——. 


eS SS vV——aaw»m—>vw—vm"n'= 






































Index Numbers (1939 = 100) Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry EMPLOY MENT PAYROLLS : 
Apr. 1 | Mar. 1| Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 | Mar. 1 Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 | Mar. 1 | Apr. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island.............--- 168-0 | 167-6 | 213-4 | 386-5 | 381-6| 376-4 | 45.80 | 45.32 35.09 
Nova Scotia. eae alias soisele sce et 145-9 146-7 148-9 333-4 335-9 331-8 48.95 49-05 47.74 
INewa RGus WiC ker emis t lelectra 160-8 | 164-3 192-4 | 393-3 | 406-0] 442-5 | 49.74] 50.25 46. 67 
Quebec....... secs eeeccer re sesereerces 168-9 170-6 166-4 435-2 440-6 406-5 54.84 54.98 52.01 
OT GE TO se rete eerie ole ote ata leve eos sale elereys 195-9 195-4 187-6 475-3 475-0 432-3 §9.47 59.56 56.49 
MVIATIUCO Dain eaetevos wlcreike tetereisiseccinis © ere 171-2 170-9 168-8 363-5 362-7 337-1 54.60 54.58 51.37 
Saskatchewall...«.0.s-sc+s+orsesmsee 147-4 147-6 142-0 326-9 326-4 294-1 53.70 53.58 50.21 
INWOYN ED 5 6 oot BOGNO DO Unite OOOO 220-1 221°3 201-6 499-6 502-4 429-9 57.73 57.76 54.25 
British Columbiaacqecdets- 1-0-2006 2s: 186-4 | 183-1 188-6 | 447-5 | 440-9] 432-6] 62.42 | 62.59 59.63 
(OVS WE 6 GooscenoeoudnocoooDUbos 181-8 | 182-0] 177-9 | 443-8 | 445-0 | 411-5 | 57.31 57.40 54.32 

(b) MerropotitaNn AREAS 
Brrd lovers chce erates gloss oe: 110-6 | 110-7 | 110:3 | 278-6] 298-1 294-0 | 56.31 | 60.23 59.59 
TEs, pacusoooac Cond DOOR BOOomdy 0 218-0 215-6 221-3 445-2 425-6 436-1 47.84 46.23 46.15 
Vrybnin dkolai, «56550000 oO bUGUOD DED aAnUOr 184-9 184-1 201-0 382-5 388-3 428-0 44.31 45.18 45.63 
QUE DOG eine tite ere eta) cote nice eielnietersieleini= = 161-8 159-3 149-8 406-5 396-0 346-7 46.82 46.30 43.14 
ive ovolelie=), .An nnooouoGoutmdD 2A0 5 URI 169-6 171-2 168-3 418-4 419-2 391-6 47 95 47.58 45.15 
UG Minas) levy esincan Hae enot ODOR OKO 7 GOsue 157-9 156°3 163-3 423-3 413-5 412-8 53.65 52.92 50.56 
Wrummond villotnacec. ase ects ee = 172-4 172-9 185-8 477-1 466-0 463-3 52.97 51.60 47.75 
MVEOn brea leeee eiaiomielelcleveleie cls lelel ei icrelet = tea 6 186-9 185-1 176-0 454-1 448-4 400-5 55.52 55.36 52.00 
(OV Gaal etl ss aeoasadndsodeunupedea 188-1 187-0 185-3 416-4 415-2 390-0 51.19 51.338 48.74 
eterborous myenteric errr 191-0 190-1 197-8 | 548-0 | 547-2 | 544-6] 60.62 | 60.79 58.15 
Oshawa oe seca c to sioeis ect 307-3 304-9 246-1 886-8 894-1 648-0 68.11 69.22 62.28 
Niagara Falls..........---+2--+++--0> 307-3 304-7 268-9 896-3 889-8 716-1 70.46 70.53 64.19 
CS pe aU AIM CS peterecheterslaielevele ocebisuayeis terete 243 °5 242-2 236-7 660°8 660-0 622-2 66.59 66.85 64.51 
“IbaiNa HO, oGamucko SoStuO oC ED ODO Ol oE HOD 209-0 207-5 194-5 494-2 488-6 434-4 59.77 59.51 56.41 
[EB kesiltieel nanos oovaceumepddvoasooGcuO” 207-3 204-8 201-1 530-7 522-2 486-2 61.93 61.69 58.54 
IBS MUTA, ng oncandosnuecuUdoouan anode 193-3 201-4 211-4 527-8 553-9 590-1 56.72 57.138 57.97 
(GEN Re an snocasudocgo ed Joe ocaMaodana 164-4 163-7 150-5 433-6 431-3 371-6 54.20 54.13 50.67 
[RGtiyolaveveie, anon qhboonudoommadcuUeOdOOnD 183-7 182-8 168-9 476-6 473-1 409-3 55.02 54.87 51.48 
Sie NA onocodaponHcoo dsc 0d b00DG0n0S 182-9 182-5 176-8 427-9 426-8 393-1 70.24 70.21 66.78 
ibs... Aoamn cooupem sania Caddo aaaonD 202-8 200-5 185-8 465-4 459-9 404-7 54.30 54.28 al alay 
BE Welbon ¢ btn od PERO. OCD SUELO Om S onic 314-8 319-5 294-0 812-7 789-6 693-4 71.48 68.43 65.36 
\WGhYGEIOP., cp oo Gancoobbonen cot oNamEaeodD 243-7 238-7 229-0 618-1 592-1 554-9 70.60 69.05 67.56 
TIP sh WIIG, pconnoodonooueoDCoORe 256-3 244-8 228-5 629-2 632-0 541-6 65.10 68.48 63.01 
Jove, Wabbhen— 2s Acate ooescg 0 o0Kdee 232+1 226-6 222-0 540-1 533-4 505°3 59.41 60.11 57.87 
\yWinbsahlsts) on ga nsancoboooUaoonEoD ocDDe 174-1 173-2 168:8 367-6 365-1 338-5 51.54 51.46 48.88 
avenger gocoanoe Hub 7 0buooUD BdacranAD 174-9 173-5 159-0 383 °5 376°5 334-6 49.86 49.33 47.67 
SPAIN Kells an agoonaconcoupoogauHddy ann 190-6 189-9 186:3 423-6 419-0 388-8 49.18 48.84 46.32 
IMebreVokrol, ano cesoanDo gud UDOODUErOOOD 295-4 292-7 244-5 720-7 700-0 530-7 57.45 56.32 51.05 
GHIRIAY 46 sac6co00nddq0cccagan0DGooDGE 228-6 226-4 213-5 486-7 484-0 436-3 54.90 55.138 52 Ua 
WENO Res cho on OO ONO 0 000 0D OO ODOE OURO 200-5 200-2 200-0 466-1 464-5 445-0 58.32 58.21 55.79 
WYO ing agauooeor on ene pop CUE adammOOe 227-5 230-1 221-6 542-6 550-7 505-5 57.15 57.37 54.67 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging) ..........-- 123-6 168-7 200-3 | 426-5 601-6 | 693:5 | 59.75 61.72 59 96 
IM GhetbeKAe 6 wwe soS0ds CODD Cec oo CODD US O0nS 120-4 121-7 122-3 280-4 285-9 279-2 67.19 67.80 65.88 
MEnpeNe toes: oocunonogasdDoUGCURGOOE 200-8 199-5 188-3 523-9 518-7 467-2 59.45 59.25 56 55 

Dunes bles GOOUdS)= yee sect eisteese 263-1 260-7 241-3 694-3 687-8 605-5 64.13 64.10 60.95 

None Durable Goodsiyecii-ilrte 4: 160-6 160-0 154-0 401-5 397-3 367°8 54.51 54.15 52 09 
WonstruGulOoneeee eee eheie rele renin ik 156-9 153-6 159-6 507-2 503-4 476-1 60.75 61.60 56.06 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CAG LOT ee ee ke oss nas oto lede sie 176-6 | 175-9 | 181-3 | 371-7 | 374-6 348-8 | 60.20] 60.93 55.04 
Public utility operation.............-- 192-3 192-0 186-9 424-7 427-5 393-0 65.05 65.58 62 02 
WB Woke. hb ato Gla WOOD OOO Sar Sonn 180-0 178-3 171-3 395-9 391-9 359-1 48.03 47.99 45.82 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 182-5 | 182-5 178-2 | 326-4| 315-8 | 302-7 | 52.07 50.37 49.40 
Serivii COLE eerie tiie snares ferit-1ot 188-1 187-5 181-0 413-5 409-7 366°3 36.82 36.59 33.81 
Industrial composite...........----++-- 181-8 | 182-0 | 177-9 | 448-8 | 445-0 411-5 | 57.31 | 57.40 54,32 








1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. ' : 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from 2 somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 

(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

SS SFSFFGqownOS 
7 Non-Durable Goods 


All Manufactures 

















Year and Month Average | Average 
Average Hourly | Weekly 

ours | Earnings | Wages 

No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70:0 29.87 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 atelip 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103 +6 43 82 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 
Slane e161 95202 os. 38-1 127-1 48.43 
Feb. I ie SY 4a ee 41-6 127-1 52,87 
Mar Ney MURS a oe 41-7 127-8 53.29 
Apr. ihe HAS ee 42-1 129-0 54.31 
May lOO: heen 41-9 129-4 54.22 
June Te A oe 41-3 129-7 53.57 
July i ARBs, Bb 41-3 128-6 Donut 
Aug Le L052 eee 41-1 128-9 52.98 
Sept IPR L952 Ae 41-6 129-5 53.87 
Oct. (e952 ee 42-1 129-9 54.69 
Nov e952 ee 42-1 131-0 55.15 
Dee oS 2 ae 42-5 132-1 56-14 
*Jan Lopes 38-3 134-0 51.32 
Feb. LO eee 41-9 134-2 50.20 
Mar. IAP 1O53 ea 42-1 134-4 56.58 
Apres) pleed O53. ae 42-0 135-0 56.70 








Durable Goods 





Average 


Hours 


No. 


r= 
cs 


He oe 

bo bo 

ei is, fe, te Death: 2) eh meth Ol nrn tou Seni ee iether 
Weoo Or NWO PPR WwWoOwmw Ooowownon-j 


Average 
Hourly 


cts. 


~1 
for) 
“I 


= 
(Je) 
(Jeo) 

cownron HOON ESWDOInr ae DOoowkrk rd 





Earnings 





Average 
Weekly 
Wages 











Average 
Hours 


41-7 
41-3 


37-9 
41-2 
41-5 
41-8 
41-6 
41-3 
41-2 
Alel 
41-4 
42-0 
42-1 
42-2 


38-2 
41-8 
41-7 
41-8 








Average 


Hourly 


Earnings 


cts. 


> 
So 
~I 


118: 
119- 


121- 
120- 
120- 
121- 


HACC WHRODMODRDODO~IM BROW eORo 


Wages 





Average 


Weekly 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January. 


TABLE C-5.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS RE UB ELD SPL ES TE: BY PROVINCES AND 
ES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia 


Alberta 


GCON OS tate ct ae A ete 














Average Hours Worked 


Apr. 1, 
1953 











nS 
aan 
3D OOSOMO “TH CO B® BH ~100 bo 





oo 
co 
bo 


Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
Apr. 1, Mar. 1, 
195 1953 
131-4 132-9 
121-1 119-9 
120-1 118-6 
120-8 120-1 
143-0 142-5 
130-0 129-2 
135-0 132-4 
137-7 137-8 
164-0 163-6 
127-5 126-9 
142-8 142-3 
156-1 155-0 
165-1 164-0 
128-7 127-9 
160-6 160-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
































Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry SS cote Sree eee. 
Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1|Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar.1)Apr. 1 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
no. | no. | no. ctsy | cts. |) Cts: $ $ $ 
WANS es sac arc te ae ini wa wine am asics © crs 20,36 41-8} 42-1) 43-1) 152-6) 152-9) 146-9} 63.79) 64.37) 63.31 

TRE U Ayr Sia eee Se Seen ee Ie ER Ee 44-7| 44-5] 45-1| 154-2) 154-3] 146-2] 68.93] 68.66] 65.94 
en Eee ee ee Ses es ee 46-5| 46-4| 46-6| 131-7| 132-4] 129-5] 61.24] 61.43] 60.35 
(@y dove sos r2) eer ouvoe bono Soo o0.o DUO nN OC OOCC Oooo 43-7| 43-2] 44-0] 168-9] 168-9] 158-3] 73.81] 72.96) 69.65 

INGE. a conoteua ssoueuteddn Ds OudD OO Cn ni Oma OOOO ODOC 35-8] 37-6) 39-8] 152-1) 152-8) 153-4] 54.45) 57.45) 61.05 
(Ove CIE Pe oe doe ae a Beka Gio tron Ac) GO; UIA COINS Dac CrCCEC a 33-7| 35-7| 38-3] 147-3] 149-2] 150-2) 49.64) 53.26) 57.53 
Oilancdima tural CAs sere sects eters eerereieletes « sfeunce 2 = 43-9| 45-7| 46-3] 166-4] 164-6] 164-7] 73.05) 75.22) 76.26 

INGA os acne peo uded oe U6 20 bent OOo OE OG olor 42-1] 42-5] 42-4) 145-5] 146-2} 136-6] 61.26) 62.14) 57.92 

Manufacturing..............-.. eee c eee tte etree 43-0| 42-1) 42-1) 135-0) 134-4) 129-0) 56.70) 56.58) 54.31 

Food and beverages. .........csecee cece esc es recesses 41-8) 41-1] 42-3] 116-2) 115-5] 111-0] 48.57] 47.47] 46.95 
IMiGart DLO GU CUS seeverenere ter reretetstetelo ete keer) leh Veter cie = =nele e's 41-3} 40-1! 42-6] 143-8] 143-5] 139-5] 59.39) 57.54) 59.43 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40-4] 40-4| 38-7| 104-2} 101-7) 96-9} 42.10) 41.09) 37.50 
Grain mualliproducts yeas sen dae tei ei se inicio 42-6| 42-6] 43-3] 126-2] 124-5] 119-6) 538.76) 53.04) 51.79 
Bread and other bakery products..........--.--++:: 44-3] 43-9] 44-7] 102-7| 101-9] 97-1) 45.50} 44.73) 43.40 
Distilled and malt liquors. .<.........+-s++-s2se0-2: 41-1] 40-4) 41-4] 140-8] 140-4) 135-8] 57.87| 56.72) 56.22 

Tobacco and tobacco products... .....-.-6+ssee reer 40-1] 40-8] 40-7| 123-7| 117-5| 120-5) 49.60] 47.94] 49.04 

Rub bem Prod UCtSe tere ates velalelatsial st etar-tetetere ers veins (='- =e 0 41-9| 42-0] 41-7| 143-5| 142-7] 135-5) 60.13} 59.93) 56.50 

eather products se eects ssiscoe sti is) i222 42-1| 42-0| 41-6| 94-7] 94-3] 89-6] 39.87] 39.61) 37.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........++2+-+5++> 42-4] 42-0| 42-0] 91-2} 90-7) 86-4) 38.67| 38.09) 36 29 

Textile products (except clothing)........-.++--++++++5 42-6| 42-8] 40-6] 107-6| 106-9] 102-5) 45.84] 45.75) 41.62 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........-.-++++- 40-1| 40-1| 36-6] 110-4] 109-7| 100-6) 44.27) 43.99) 36.82 
Vil@elllaal FeOLOYEIS) 6 ond aognnocoocbonocogGCUnoS noo dEaE 44.2| 44-6] 43-5] 102-1) 101-7) 100-6} 45.13 45.36 43.76 
Synthetic textiles and Wee 4 46 Gopuseid onpcinac a cnct Geri 45-6] 46-0| 44-3} 108-8] 108-0] 106-2) 49.61} 49.68) 47.05 

Clothing (textile and fur). ........----eeeeeeee cere ees 40-4] 40-3|°39-7| 95-2] 95-1] 91-2} 38.46) 38.33) 36.21 
IMIG EHO ORE NNER: 5554 geo5 node uD oor Cogn db d OeOoaC RE OO ad 40-6| 40-2} 40-3} 93-8] 92-9) 89-1] 38.08] 37.35) 35 91 
Womens clothing? jase a-tsetile cites stile == Sisir else clei 37-8| 38-3] 38-2] 101-5} 102-4) 95-3) 38.37 39 22 36 40 
KG EYL in dbo uo coh oc aobou ce vodudon Dodou ORoON ood ead 41-7| 41-6} 39-6] 95-0| 94-6) 92-9] 39.62] 39.35) 36.79 

* Wood PLrOdUuCtS a. «es cee -niele eels ese ce ees 42-1| 42-4} 42-0| 120-1] 119-1] 116-5) 50.56) 50.50) 48.93 
Saw and planing mills............-.---++es2ee+eeeees 41-1] 41-4] 41-2) 129-0} 127-9} 126-7| 53.02 52.95 52.20 
IIb E BONN DEKE «5 aca n.o Goi Stn Oo. Aono nmIOOe doo Oo coda G Cr 43.3] 43-7| 42-9] 108-7| 108-2) 103-0) 47.07 47 28 44,19 
Other wood products. .....2...--.+-s2sseessert ress: 44-0} 44-6] 44-1] 103-6] 102-4) 97-4) 45.58) 45.67 42.95 

Paper PLOdNOts Aoace sa voce horns ee ee Lee e ses 43-6| 43-7] 45-4| 149-7] 148-9] 141-6) 65.27 65.07 64 29 
Pulp and paper mills..........-..6---seseeereee cece: 44-1| 44-2} 46-8] 160-3) 159-4| 150-3) 70.69| 70.45) 70.34 
Other paper products. .........----.2-200-+-++- +020: 49.3) 42-3] 41-2} 118-5] 118-3) 111-3} 50.13 50.04 45.86 

Printing, publishing and allied industries..........-.-- 40-2} 39-9) 39-8 157-0 155-6] 146-3] 63.11 62.08 58.23 

*Tron and steel products..........--:+seceeessrettee ees 41-9| 42-1| 42-5) 151-7| 151-4] 144-3} 63.56] 63.74) 61.33 
Agricultural implements. ..........+2+++eeeceeeeeeee 39-0) 39-9] 40-6) 159-0) 160-0) 160-5) 62.01) 63.84 65.16 
Fabricated and structural steel...........--+-+++-++ 41-2| 41-9] 43-3] 157-9] 159-0] 147-6) 65.05 66.62) 63.91 
lskeneakaereniel HOOK .c cosonodenoccssuObeUeUGIIUGDO CUE 43-0| 43-0| 42-7| 136-5] 136-4) 129-2] 58.70) 58.65) 55.17 
Heating and cooking appliances........--++-+++++555 41-9| 42-4] 41-5] 132-4] 130-6| 125-2) 55.48} 55.37) 51.96 
AGRON CA AIaSG Ae ay oun boo God OCk FOOone ODOURS Orr Unger 43-4| 43-0] 43-3] 149-3] 148-9 141-6 64.80} 64.03) 61 31 
Machinery manufacturing...........--+++sssesete eee 43.4| 43-3) 43-9| 144-2) 148-1] 135-7| 62.58 61.96) 59.57 
Primary iron and steel...........0+--sseeeere reese 40-7| 41-1] 41-6} 168-7) 169-5 156-7 68.66] 69.66) 65 19 
Sheet metal progucts....+.200+-+s"---sse>- 7st es 41-0) 41-5] 41-3] 142-3) 141-6] 183-7 58.34 58.76 55.22 

*Transportation equipment... .....-..++eeee eres 49-8] 42-8] 42-6] 157-1] 156-9} 146-9 67 24 67.15 62.58 
INTERN HRS. 5 dono op ac On oon ce DOE OUU oomIIs HOO 44-6| 45-6] 44-7] 157-5] 158-1) 148-1 70 25 72.09 66 20 
Wie) BEES AS Vs ORG A he are ee 44-6] 43-7] 43-3] 169-6| 168-5) 164-4 75,64) 73.63) 71.19 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......--.+++++++> 49-4] 42-3] 41-4) 156-5] 156-4| 150-7) 66 36| 66.16} 62.39 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .....----..--- 40-2} 40-0] 40-6) 157-1) 156-8) 140-7 63 15 62.72 57.12 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......-.-++++++eeeeeeeeee 49-8| 43-0| 44-6| 145-1] 145-2] 135-3) 62.10| 62.44) 60.34 

*Non-ferrous metal products........--+-+eseeseeeeeee 41-5) 41-6| 41-7] 149-1] 148-7| 144-1] 61.88) 61.86 60 09 
Aluminum productsarc-cser sie sec oie oma clin mi 49-3| 42-7| 43-7| 138-5] 138-5) 131-1 58.59 59.14 57.29 
Brass and copper products........--seess sere cere: 42-3) 42-3] 42-6] 140-9] 140-6] 133-9) 59 60 59.47 57.04 
Smelting and refining..........-.----+s+sseres ress 41-0| 41-3] 41-1] 161-8] 161-5 157-6| 66.34) 66.70| 64.77 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies.......-+--+++++:9++: 41-7| 41-8] 41-0] 142-7) 142-0] 138-8] 59 51 59.36 2 . 
Heavy electrical machinery and Yo v0) 0) ¢00:)01 (eae 42-1| 42-2) 41-2) 158-0} 158-1 ae 66.52 oie eet 

*Non-metallic mineral products.......-.++++++++5+055> 44-2) 43-9| 43-8] 133-6] 133-6] 126-8) 59.05) 98.09) 00 5. 
(Cle rReGINORS: Sodnenopsoccombuadconeun deny oo Bo kaah 44.9| 44-1] 44-0] 124-6) 124-1 119-8 55.95 54.73 52 
Glass and glass producte:., cee ce a. ces ewrem ye tice 45-9| 45-4| 44-6] 128-9] 129-4] 122-5) 59.17| 58.75) 54.64 

Products of petroleum and coal........--+++++++s++09> 41-2| 40-7| 43-1| 178-4] 176-8] 168-0) 73 50 ew ie 41 

@henical products ere were ieee ona err 41-8| 41-9] 42-1] 185-9] 185-9 130-8 ne a ee 2 uf 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........- 41-0| 41-3] 41-7| 112-0) 111-8) 104-8 2 aan me 
Acids, alkalis and salts. .......:..sseeeeercesereeree 41-6| 41-4] 42-0] 155-4] 154-5) 151-5) 64 e oe . be 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ...-..+--++++++ 41-8] 41-9] 41-8} 109-6) 109-3 ie a eet = a 

eDurablerscodswememt aerial 49.3| 42-4] 42-3) 146-8] 146-3 Q- 2 pes ae 

INoneccurable YOOdSa eases clerscretele lee oleate) ier eepe nate) 210 21 41-8| 41-7} 41-8] 121-4] 120-7 116-9] 50.75} 50.3: 

Fee ee en ee 2 es aks aes so3 41-8] 42-8) 42-3] 143-2) 142-7] 132-4) 59.86) 61.08) 56.07 
Buildings and structures. ......00+-0+s+.+-ceree ones 40-3) 41-2 42-0| 156-6] 155-9) 141-1) 63.11) 64.28) 59.26 
Highways, bridges and streets........--+-+-seerres re ae oe hee ee ea a _ Hee ae 

cues ah ec) Ao at ADD Ae Thrall Trea) TaD). 33. Ay oF ae 
Hotels and restaurants.......---.+sseeeer reese eee 43-1] 43-6) 43-7) 76-/ ae a en ae ee 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......----+-+++++> ADO Atel Al-3|) for) 7a- 7 3 : 2 





























* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 





Average A Average 
Hours yerage | Weekly : 
Date Worked Hourly Earnings | Average |Consumer Average 


Earnings : eal 
Per Week (W.E.) Weekly Price see 
Earnings | Index Weekly 





Earnings 
cts. $ 
MonthiveAveraves 4 once eee eee se ere 44-3 69-4 30.71 73-6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly Average: 946 seca cm eee cite. renee 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 194744. is..us. seen ne ee eee 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
MonthilysAveragerl 948n0. ce. eee eee en iaee ce tiee 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly, Average 949)99...5 es eee eer rote nee 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Atveragenl O50 see aan nee erie eer ey eine one 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 1951........... PC SL ia DOE 42-1 116.8 49.15 117.8 113-7 103-6 
Monthly, Averages 05 20n) sae eer ieee ee ey een 41-7 129-2 53.88 129-2 116-5 110-9 
Week Preceding: 
April Fis bi) Bae Sorgen at Starhe aration hits 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111-5 
May DEIR AS erat ers cel om PAL, Ps ae 41-7 129-4 53.96 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June Ne OO 2k Ses Ree eee at oe Cee eee 41-3 129-7 53.57 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July 1 1952.5 aes as ee eee ec eee 41-3 128-6 53.11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August L195 2K aces saeco ee eee 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
Hepbemiper,; ly 01052) emer eee. te ee ae 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October 1s 1062.52 eae Rese ie ces coe: 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
November (ly 1952.4. ..ceses, eeee ae ae eee 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
December, 151952. . Sse s 2 eee, Meee 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
January Tea ES is Seger thee ale prath cs cacveh a eet ees eee oe 42.2* 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
Bebriary, © We 1953.8 cee eee ae ee 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March rs LOGS. Fo, target tebe anaes cee 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-6 118-4 
April ds 953M) Sore. eee eee: eee 42-0 135-0 56.70 135-9 114-4 118-8 


eee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these’ two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
rorm. -UlG 761° ‘and =torm =UICr Jos ~A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


a aaaaaaauwa—m™=—@" 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 











Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
June RUG eee See Mee tte onaicte 62,770 39,870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126,481 
June URN OAS ee on eteiianec 40,618 24, 226 64, 844 88,074 37,132 125, 206 
June Tee 049. 7 ee Ae eee 23,539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
June AR eLObO Sen ere eater ese 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
June Le LOS TRE. eae eee 48, 353 ero 66, 054 101, 384 49,677 151,061 
June quel O Deen ceactierate acre 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61,295 224, 825 
July ie OEY es Sap cisce a tio 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61,866 196, 260 
August LOD DEE) eee eo ekaar 23,413 ele 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Septentoenmn (lp 2— mera tee eentT. 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 he Al 156, 290 
October ESV ae e kenoact nena 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
INioneunlo~ee Ih, WA. socoscoocouséoa 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
iDleeerealeae il, WEP Gocceuosanonocoe 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January i hea S58 pas SP Ree R TE 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
ison? tl, Wb ccogcououceouwnes 1D) Dass 13, 264 25,499 317, 723 73, 213 390, 936 
March ls GIR: Soon eae Doe 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
. April den WER ie deans 5.8 moaeoeeee 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
May TEL OOS ereireieierverete os < 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 
June ihe EB CO) nna pom oocaet 24,564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,613 202,101 


ee ee ee ee 


*—Current vacancies only. er 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 30, 1953 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Industry Male Female 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,849 378 
Forester yitn . COL Speech ee ee 2,263 7 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 834 44 
Metal Mining! a nie ete a ae ee eee 566 15 
Bula ec ee Wore BO eee ee err IBY/ 11 
INon=sMetal Mimino st coast eee noe ene ee eee 55 4 
Quarrying | Glayviand san Ge E1ts are eee eee A iecrcee vee neteare 
Prospecting.c 2 oie he-dac due cee Oe: ne Se eee 55 14 
Manufacturing), a Saagewisc tee ere ee eee 6,170 3,676 
Hoodgiand (Bevyerdaes= serine sia ae cee tian nie aie ea eres 704 326 
Mobacco ands ovaccoserocductsaar ee aster eee 5 Y 
Rubber eroducts! 42) ates eee ne eee 51 34 
Weather Products) ean Aah ee eee 143 216 
Rextileseroducts: (CXceptsclot iain oi) serena renee 153 239 
Clothing (Gextiletanditin) pene ae ee eee 395 Meld 
Wood (Productsits) ater tom ee ee ee ee 586 83 
Paper Products. §. acts See er ee eee 227, 69 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 312 145 
Rroneanid steel rocitcts aera tomer: Pir ee 831 147 
ERranspOrpeblolsl Ghul DeTitta ee 1,454 161 
INon-Kerrous Metal) Productseeermeerete nee 185 54 
Hilectrical Apparatus and Supplies......................- 358 127 
INon=Metallie Mineral iProductsane suet asee nae eee eee 135 22 
Products o1eetroleumband) Coals eee ee 62 10 
Chemical Productsyeee ba sseeecie ee eee eee 356 162 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 213 162 
Construction:.o24583 3. ee eee 4,057 95 
General. Contractors: -ceeseeecno nee ee Bao 62 
Special dnracde @ontraclOrss sae nen eeeiee Geer 806 33 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,792 329 
Transportation: qaasnvcirrsa ote eee: 1,640 129 
STOra ees Mer a! 0k a8 Oe eee oa ee Foe 82 20 
Communi cation me sanet eee ete eee e 70 180 
Public Utility Operation. ....-..2..........--9s4-2 +065. 258 46 
EU trees iar RR er RE coe: EL Ot 3,419 3,491 
Wiboless etc rern ct ieee eect eee see 1,073 ale 
Retarl, «shee sat pave eee ee es 2,346 2,779 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 1,097 1,133 
MOrvice cr sa 85 sew coh eet oe 2 3,549 9,885 
Communityromeubliciseryvi Coss meeee ene eee 355 1,284 
GCVernmMen ti Services ey aera ie ee ee 1,261 642 
Recreation Servaceser eee rs cana ete: oe eee eee 229 172 
Business Service. ..5. ence Ae ere ree 433 536 
Personal ServiCex ne. ee ee a Paral tooo 
GRAND TOTAL oo eee eee eee 25, 288 19,084 





(})—Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. 
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; Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(?)—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the 
Statistics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. 




















Total 


44,372 











Mar. 





Change from 





31/53|Mav 


1/52 





+ + 


telly ate 


Itt+ +4++ 441411 PT HIFIE LI +I+ 


| 


+ 4+4+4+4+4++ + +++ 





= albeit 
se ible 


Siig) (os) eile) a.iviie) 6) is iw 


Dominion Bureau _ of 
} ‘ J Cl: Since there is a difference in the 
grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, 
the change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 


TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 30, 1953 (4) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


> 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Occupational Group 


Live Applications 
for Employment 





Atats 


























Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,897 669 2,566 3,569 853 4,429 
@lericaleworlkerse: jose oe coco eee aes DA, faye! 4,774 7,088 7002 13,132 20, 834 
Salestworkersmecte ras css cade ocean 1,792 1,895 3, 687 3,701 7,511 pAlb 
Personal and domestic service workers... . 1,635 8,374 10,009 18,576 11,470 30,046 
DICE TLIC LI eee aie ere ciety, ears tne 18 3 21 Qe By 21 2,238 
Nor iculitime aid: 11s)a301 Oermee er rite ae oe ete 2,482 25 2,507 2,204 379 2,583 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 9, 850 2,298 12,148 110, 856 12,306 123, 162 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

LODRCCOM MER ak ek eae 136 45 181 1,309 790 2,099 
Mextmlese clot nimmecuCesner ects cece 260 il ise 1, 833 D) ELaR) 7,292 9,645 
Lumber and wood products......... 2,083 4 2,087 25, 443 114 25,557 
Pulp, paper (nes printime: il... ask. ae 65 16 81 749 413 1,162 
Leather and leather products....... 93 145 238 743 526 1, 269 
Stone, clay and glass products...... 34 2 36 320 46 366 

Bei Gtalliwonicin pyaar nents ere 1,303 26 1,329 1 (80 444 8,179 
ileetricn wearer Aen ts ener 267 41 308 1, 234 ali leyal 
Transportation equipment........... OOP ee 60 291 27 318 
Ay ba bbitet ae nah eae ae cichAts aie aaea e oee (ich N Ss 7 Olas otter 185 DE OS Lalla meee testes: 2,087 
@onstnu CulOnmar are Me opens mois ome ate A GRAIN! 2a cnc epee 1,689 29, 885 3 29, 888 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,060 16 1,076 19,218 65 19, 283 
Communications and public utility. . 53 2 55 671 10 681 
Einad eaincisenulCOsee tare ae 416 279 695 1,648 1,029 2,677 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1,963 124 2,087 10,986 966 11,952 
OLEIN eM meee eae, eee te hee one 78 7 85 3,195 203 3,398 
EN DDECMEICCSM ae elastase erence ee cree 105 18 123 2,989 61 3,050 

Wnskilledi workers oc ee.eeros on etic e 4,994 1,104 6,098 93,165 aie 104, 890 
Hoodsand: toWAaGCOms setae miniee in ae 121 187 308 Dr? 3,534 6, 306 
Lumber and lumber products....... 278 5 283 7,334 146 7,480 

Mie tallorkan oma egret Ate ces erie 125 15 140 3, 266 361 3,627 
Gonstruction wes ee eee 1556 1 le aian 22,173 20 22,193 
Other unskilled workers............ 2,894 896 3,790 57, 620 7,664 65, 284 
GRAND TOTAL............. 24, 982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 





(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Source: Form U.IL.C. 751) 


EFFECTED BY 









































1948—1953) 
Applications Placements 
Year SSSSs — —---- —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

MO eed) eortt fete. ocatovoke cece 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
GA eee sch) 5 seer crcisrte sods Geceraness 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
eS Ie eA eye fen oisens 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
NOW Ol eewe eeL team Ne ore oaks nee 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1A 757 fer at by i eae a a! Re nt a gt 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
(NOE oe, ye Ee lees RO ah Mare Sa 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
INGEN Oe lacy Gy Siew lps vk eee Gah ean 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684, 179 
WOO ic Secs VEE Shee ® PS Ee coe RS 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
CEI | eR vey a ected PRR Re rie omer 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
COTS cae Sta ls lee SN a a al 1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446,174 iT (YEE 302,730 980, 507 
Gs (ESOS NE se a5 oon co ok acl 646, 395 224, 621 871,016 174, 874 96, 279 271, 153 
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E—-Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






































Number Month of April, 1953 
Sane AT ers — 
Province enefit umber umber ; 
in Last Com- of Days set 
Week of the) mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 

ion $ 
Newfoundland ss. inecescah chest renter oar a ee 7,966 1,923 188, 472 639, 154 
Prince Lid ward sland.) ia: accen a eee eee ee 1,362 237 38, 805 113,576 
INVES COTLE CaN ja dads facia MEER RSLS See ee Ee ee 11, 436 4,456 270, 686 842,735 
INGW Bruns Wick. desc voalek Sema rae eee a ne ee ee 10,148 4,477 283, 036 894, 426 
QUIET OG. 5 is cie ls tire ns teareseecdohatiacae ats PRP SGr RRS ERE Ea 73, 897 34, 859 2,029, 927 6,353, 659 
Ontario sic. Heb m geaog dares Mle eee ee ae ee 47, 648 19,905 1, 236, 062 3,813, 621 
Manitoba: ce Ba Ld actnerntlca ta sd Mee ae ae oe ey ee 8, 433 27807 251, 605 757, 829 
Paska teh ewan! {otic acetate Peon et en 3, 565 1, 082 AL, tayulle/ 376, 231 
TU ol) ai: eee ee Ae ee ee tL te SA ee 9,154 4,325 237,419 777,971 
British’ Columbias: scares ee ee ee 22,706 9,518 568, 267 1, 820, 092 
Rotals Canada, Avril G5 caw eee ane ee eee ee 196,315 83, 659 5, 225,796 16,389, 294 
AR GHEME KOpnoteno ley VIEW BG, TNIEBS <8 soo oduaae bavountaceccedGnuans 211, 442 114, 683 6,613,705 20,796, 825 
otal Canada: April 1952 eee 90..9: een een een 196,973 79,424 4,911,979 1a p2oaN0a7 











*Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.-PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMP 


LOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 


OF DAYS, CONTINUGUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF APRIL 30, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























. 6 days | 749 13 
Province and Sex ToTaL and ace d 
under y 
INewiounidlan dieses ocr ee eee 9, 859 1,279 357 
Maley Re een es ae eee 9,621 1,247 344 
Kernirale 34 eeothec boe doe eo eee 238 ae 13 
Prince Hd ward Islan een aera 1,068 86 37 
Missle Fee capeieers: heerc’-<i eee een eae its 886 66 26 
Heniale wie a ate: | ee ee ee 182 20 11 
INO VEN S COGAN ried aE Ce nee eee 12,521 2,080 1,008 
Malle ceed et a2 2 ae 11,192 1,938 928 
Memale We oes no has. See ee ee 1,329 142 80 
News Brunswick, ase cee eee ee 14,989 2, 463 1,483 
Male. 4 ie cheep tre. | ee lish or elite 1,348 
IE ernie e Berane tants. din iene oe ey ee Letoilia 286 135 
Québeemre cht. caocde eee ee ee 96,719 iGsodS 8,031 1 
Midler? ete cir ee on 81,308 12,506 6, 449 1 
Females. ccne ven eee ee ee 15,411 4,037 1,582 
Ontarios..,. aca eee ca eee 53,703 11, 446 4,125 
Mallee. (Fe cot. cs.biccahonttiaen eee one 39,972 7,740 2,920 
HGMGIE LNs cea, case eae 13,731 3,706 1,205 
Manito aie ria menue Rte oeyieut Neen 9, 868 1,778 580 
IMALGy sth. wenn eer eee 6, 676 1,009 357 
Pemislega: bh ty naan c2 hos See 3,192 769 223 
paskatchewan' «2. ses escent ee eee 3,613 318 208 
Male ans edt 3 yan dd ea ioe 2,901 218 160 
Hemiale: vets ce. 6 cron sek en 712 100 48 
PNUD GREG. on beeline «rid eee ee 12,081 1,942 960 
Welle) aes ek er, cca nace 10, 713 1,670 864 
Gmina lent ee... ends 24 aa eee 1,368 272 96 
[Byeleeton OPV iene. o deonunaannaconcnvecn: 25,477 4,953 2,270 
Male. ai di, cack nie wera Sa eee 20, 329 4,107 1, 832 
ENS) canst (2 eae ee Se NMR ee Ca 5, 148 846 438 
MOWAT EAs city, uis.4, cob eae eee nn Beil GARR 42, 888 19,059 3 
VLACR tie Reta ay it soe eee 196, 970 32,678 15, 228 2 
ECO MCATSIES nhetantaect somos clacene oe Cee nae 42,928 10,210 3, 831 














-24 25-48 | 49-72 
ays days days 
1, 045 1,613 1,940 
1/024 1, 567 1,894 
21 16 46 
95 195 165 
82 170 122 
13 25 43 
1,766 2,490 1,800 
1,592 2) 959 1,579 
174 238 221 
2, 255 3,066 2,073 
2’ 063 2) 787 1/868 
192 279 205 
4,279 | 929,614] 14,566 
2,507 | 20,410 | 12/882 
1,772 2) 204 1,684 
6,525 | 10,488 6, 611 
4° 942 8.218 4,984 
1,583 2'270 1.627 
940 1,494 1,360 
628 1,032 862 
312 462 498 
357 563 568 
300 440 449 
57 123 |. 119 
2,014 2,954 1,536 
1/889 2) 697 1/334 
125 257 202 
3,042 4,128 3,040 
2) 433 3.239 2'974 
609 896 766 
2,318 | 49,605 | 33, 659 
7,460 | 42/805 | 98° 248 
4.858 6, 800 5,411 





* Includes 4,115 supplementary benefit claimants. 


1080 


73 days 
and 
over 


3,625 
3,545 
80 


490 





TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


APRIL, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 












































Ciims fled at Laéal Ofices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Provines ——— — : 
Pe Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

INiexvateee lei eo Gog ano mopi ene os cena 4,375 3,798 579 4,419 1,814 BESS 1,980 
Prince Lidiward Island) 4..a. ees eae = 433 360 73 561 208 353 68 
IN FaKigsk fate LAE ho cco AA CRE cecil Gslee Nene Ore OxCae 6, 286 4,212 2,074 7,244 4,958 2,286 1,603 
ING Wallis Wilt ume tani b ei ederetiact itt 7,621 5, 366 2,255 8,798 5, 442 3,356 1,892 
DADS R SR PR ce a. Sey Mada. Seniesa 45,346 | 32,869 | 12,477] 58,337 | 37.762] 20,575 11,226 
ODGATIO NS eee ere tee te oes Sees oferensines 29,119 19, 336 9,783 32,597 23, 265 9,332 5, 831 
IMaIGOD STORER meee stew es. Teena sorte 4,383 2,932 Is Ataal 4,858 2,902 1,956 531 
DASKAtChe Walmer eternal reenter « 1,489 1,190 299 1,827 898 929 222 
ING S700) Hah pk baces. etce Covers per CROC Coen on EACH 5, 290 3,915 ov Aiy 6,512 4,373 2,139 1,194 
vaeln (Coline, 6 el kd see chnpermeuesnees 12, 829 7,957 4,872 IB 7B} 8,805 4,930 3, 143 

‘Lotalsi@anaaa,Aprilp 903s ccs reser 117,171 81,933 35, 238 138,8792°| 90,427 48, 452 27,690 

Total, Canada, March, 1953......-... 179,714 134, 334 45, 380 176, 499 110,514 65,985 49,399 

otale@anccd a eA Dell ho o2me are ay yarn 100, 951 71, 286 29,665 116, 607 86, 716» 29, 891 25,361 




















1In addition, revised claims received numbered 19,339. 


these, 1,522 were special requests not granted, and 1,024 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


2 In addition, 19,611 revised claims were disposed of. Of 


There were 2,498 revised claims 
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TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S 




















Month of 
Chief Reasons tor Non-Entitlement April, 
1953 
Claims Disallowed 
Regular adi ose acdatensve-idovdieernare oc vororaveney takers eeaeeele sty een ae cae keene ee nee 36, 305 
Supplementary "5 i2cg case ccna clo ste acm eae ea paiole e or a veneectcte ner eet 5, 550 
Claimants Disqualifiedt 
Not: imemploy ed iehejen cid ohio oor ote ee toe erties traci 
Disqualification—total. sae. «1g wee ie ne eee eee ee 5, 670 
OWS Es igo) hl (oP ae ae ie Goes Comba nul o momma oc. canon ene Wo aoe 38, 522 
TASS OLIMOLE). cee ae Sete esa eet ee 2,148 
Noticapable ofandinotavallabletor workeeemer eee nen ornate 1, 833 
Mossvomworle due torasla bor Cus tte sie etaene i eater te emer ntn rene tenements eaten tet ee 47 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................ ... |, 252 
Discharged for misconductheeere 1) poorer ee eee 785 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................4.....-005. 5,673 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 712 
Other reasons{............ OFS aie. ts Sai eithg At ia ae Va AR ee 8 ea 3, 466 
Total. iio. otis. Sab ROL enn Fate ee rR CLE manor 61, 293 





*No comparable data for 1952. 


+Claimants disqualified April, 1953, include 5,757 on revised and 1,534 on supplementary benefit claims. 





Month of 


51,773 
10, 654 


85,321 





ere ry 


35, 568 





t These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
P96 2—— Marchi sxc setae foto cratertvors ciety aeieie ce eRe IRE Cre ESTES Sc CREE Sa 3,096, 000 2,779, 600 316, 400f 
INDIIl Ss), Watisciavttns shoo hae cdot ules Schnee CHORE EON eee eee 3,090,240 | 2,851,570 238,670 
IMiGiier,, olertratt aioe onety ses bes rand, Sees Se Meee Oe ole aCe cee me ic crete ot ee 3,062,000 | 2,843,900 218, 100 
JUDG cree qe seyiet. oho Seen ted ouens oud rane tener ore nee oe tey se ee Ta ee ee PCE saan AI eee eee 3,068,000 | 2,924,500 143, 500 
TUL yee aie eecctts UR de ETS Py Sit sec ene vavene ee Tn ee I Ie ene St ee ong Per 3,097,000 | 2,974,300 122,700 
yt 41) (eee SE aR eR ah Aen REA A a Se An hasan Maa doo aaose 3,132,000 | 3,019,400 112,600 
September sho. hose cb ac ee eae aia EE eae eee ee 3,151,000 | 3,049,000 102,000 
October i.e secre rere ee Ee ne eee ee 3,171,000 | 3,078,400 92,600 
NOVEMD Er e.g occ cb cast oe eee ee eee 3,186,000 | 3,074,500 111,500 
Decom ber A wane. his es ee ee che en eee 3,241,000 | 3,079,100 161,900 
1953—Janiary e. eerctis secs coe cet eal EE RE eee oe eee 3,286,000 | 3,007,400 278, 600 
Mebruary,, cmsclcis te tencuhinee certnt etter tte in te eee 3,283,000 | 2,928,300 354, 700} 
March i.25 i steBcc cig seer uate ete ee RO ee eer een 3,280,000 | 2,916,800 363, 200 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


} Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, APRIL, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 








Initial Claims Only 


Province 
Claims 
Considered 
Newfoundland ice tore ee eee 2,323 
Prince Wawasan alslanclani cet aero 276 
ING VAS CObla see tite ac nee eee eee 1,661 
NewseBrunswickeen cesar ere ence Me (fits3 
QCUEHEC Sei scene cat sine ceri renee 13,731 
Ontario's. 2c ese oes ee eee 4,995 
Manitoba eaccwlote ne eae feneeene eearee 1,074 
Saskatchewan eee toeecane cat eee 613 
Al bertat etches hee eee 1,178 
Britishh © OLUM 1a sae ae cere 2,254 
Totaled. eee oe eae 30, 818* 








Entitled 
to Benefit 


23,817 





Not 
Entitled 
to Benefit 





Persons 
Com- 
mencing 

Benefit 


1,875 
348 


29,621 


Number 

of Days 

Benefit 
Paid 


68, 963 
17, 631 
86, 878 
109,314 
491,739 
254, 962 
67,945 
36, 702 
43,052 
136, 893 


1,314,079 


Amount 
of Benefit 
Paid 


2,801, 555 





* There were in addition, 717 renewal claims. 
T Includes 1,317 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








‘ On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 









































Percent- Sie ae 8 ee ES 
inerpase Be 
since Fuel Home 4 Cee 
August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- (Com- 
1939 Light ings: ane: | leneone | modities 
only )t 
GHAR Rscte es aie cevatene «|| Kars 'spaaekovert 79-7 92-2 72-1 75:1 88-3 69-6 
[OD OP ort aA sets honors, oroteustavets 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
See isis, cic che Teka eie be erene. ate chevers 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
MOS OP apeehers ccs eas wrs1dh Sresed| orescetonesauerets 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
OAD ee areas ects costae 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
HQ Giageke creo crave areaiene 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
OA eteesteitethesnis sence 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
OAS Fie ee ccids Srateeins 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
ORS) hes ee eaPaet ceecs Pe 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950: 
VaNWAry: «cieraisre cherokee 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
IME DTUAT Yc nest eeier 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
IMarchtcvicn cs seen ele 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ANtisl phoma sant 62-7 164-0 204-5 Ie PABy/ 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
VDA Vine cre susie osactcietas 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
aNUINR Gia crevare, ona foplel ove: teres 64-1 165-4 209-0 S27, 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
UU Vee cbs core a tareretets 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 Tedd 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PAUSUSUN etic ochre econ 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
Mepteni bere. ec cma: 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182°3 ilo! 132-8 194°3 
@ctoberscce: sees aa 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 i138 }08) 195-5 
INO VEMIDeE sence 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174°8 133-4 195-1 
IDecem bere... eee 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176:°4 134-1 195-6 
| 1951 
ANUAT Vie ate ste a cieeee ene 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Me DRUALY zc. cere eer 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchi dsr. dete. teee 718°3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196:3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
ENT IGLL Mops cticreysie eoaaecs 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
celts averstetera Gteedeeors 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
UNECE eeieetieke eer 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
(UNA Renenanncnsn cde 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PN USUSUN. eeleistevete eo « 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6; 
Octobereoaencets ser 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144°3 222-4 
INioiweMloechenimree 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-08 
December.ss.sesee 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
VANUADY Ars erases oe 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Me bERUALY ae soe eesti: 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146°5 221-6 
Marchiieena. 5.6.25: 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
PADI Sete ctecs ccc crevanh are 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217°5 
MAW So chaacesaee ees 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
JUNG Bhs eiecteeoie leas 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
Ul Veeee Meee ie te 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
PAUP US txcvectorereie: + are 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
October: a. s.ta-ae 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
Novembers........ 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
Mecember...csees 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 
WANUATY oc sem cco ees 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208°6 
GD RUALY aetna ene 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154:3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
IMdnrchieaasnit. sate 82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196:3 147-9 208-0 
AaglOy Roa sabe eeerse 82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
LE a meen cer chercearcne 82-1 183-6 222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
UNG, eas Meese ersai slate 83 184-8 225-7 152-5 152-6 206-4 196-2 149-0 207-9 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100, 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-ia.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































BRODSDODOOAARO 


BE URWOmGRwADNYNNOS S 


a tA cnet 
2 q ; ouseho ommo- 
= Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation edd eatand 
Services * 

LOAQ==Tanarye sceets oie ura eae ee 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98 
Bebroaryecd.2. de acaee ee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99 
March: 2 cteusiec: dehy cee ene 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99 
April 2. ache 1a eee ee 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99 

Mains ace Gee Ree Eee 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99 

Tie). tee eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99 

July 4 ee nia) eee eee 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99 

Un gtis cc..sacigp' ernie oe airs 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99 

Sep beta ere. 1. Giclee cys cise csveuel te aes 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99 
Octobers feck ee ee eee 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100 
INovember.. (aecaeces ane eee 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101 
Wecember sou case ee ee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101 

Years.) (ARG curiae eee eect es 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100 
1950 == January a... s ee eo ee eee 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102 
Hebruanyonk econo awe on. eee 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102 

IMar Clio ae nios ata: ee ie eae 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102 
ADTs ee he tee 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102 

IVES A Lc caicitire ciate ace eee eee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102 

Hitt epee Ae Ae ADC MRA Oa ee 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102 

Sully rt EN ee ee Paes 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102 
ATUPUST Le ete cose oneeruerch: hi oke eee ee 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102 
September sbye era ce eee 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103 
October sees,..: eae ee cae 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105 
INOVEMUD erie. csh aero ce errs 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105 
DMecember:s. och eee eee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105 
DECC Ae A Lee P EER. cortens Shin fe, 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103 

1951 January seer. ss ch rome eeeee ee 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107 
HWabruaryvees.ccatatecehet ne ee 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108 
Mair Chie pbc ot. ise ck eck oe 110-8 114-1 Tob 106-7 110-5 108 
April eae Aeon eee ilulihoyy 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108 

DIVA eet AEN iors ce ee oe ee 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110 

VUNG o: Oe eee hae hoe ee ce 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 eel 

Jiao) Sad ee. PAE ins Ea ee 114-6 117-9 11525 109-7 114-3 1 

A LIBS GMeoer tba ae eek eRe 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113 
Séeptenibersnw. aces hee 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113 
October ee opie ens eee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114 
INovembera. co.p renee: tee eee 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114 
December far. eee eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 15m 116-4 ALS 

BG Hep eere eh EA, ek Se hs SB AS a 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111 

1952 Januanve eee ee hae soe eee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115 
Rebruaryetinc. nae fee. oe 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115 

Mier Gla te ste) its cee ye etn eae See 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116 
AST 1 ERG te darshan: Gicce tn Reet eee 116-8 hiefow 119-4 112-5 116-8 116 

Misiiy BE epee een: tei eee eee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 HS 

JUDE; Reese EL Aes a ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 16) 

July. 2. Se een ee ee co eee 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115 

(A UBUSE Retro... See Rey oa ae 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115 
Septem beria: sack aoe. oe ee 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115 
October see Mic ete a eee 116-0 115-1 Palo ’s 109-9 116-2 116 
November: 0.25.2 hn oan eee 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116 
Deéeem berin., v.ctg een enti eee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116 
19}8—January se easa- se ae ee eee 115-7 113-5 122/13 109-7 116-5 116 
Hebriiaryeess abner LEE 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116 
March'.¢5 379 foeeee 5). eee 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 | # 115 

April onsen he... See eo eee 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 Lil 

INT By Ae Shh ee ee ae 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115 

JUNE / Si keahos eee cee eee 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1953 as 


(Aug. 1939 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 














Total Home 
oe -- : Food Rent ae ; Furnish- | Miscel- 
May 1, | April 1, | May 1, nae Clothing ings and | laneous 
1952 1953 1953 Services 
St. John’s, Nfld. (4). 103-1 101-5 101-1 98-4 107-3 106-8 101-8 100-9 99-5 
Halifax... vv... sts. 177-4 173-3 172-6 212-6 128-4 155-3 221-8 188-6 139-9 
BEA Shani hab ies» 184-2 180-5 180-2 217-1 129-7 150-6 | 228-7 189-2 152-0 
Montreal........... 191-0 188-2 188-3 237-5 152-4 143-0 194-0 203-8 144-3 
ROBT OHCG 622. ch. sn: 182-9 181-0 180-9 211-8 160-1 179-0 207-1 188-8 147-8 
Winnipeg........... 180-5 176-9 176-4 224-8 137-0 134-4 202-5 197-1 11-1 
Saskatoon.......... 181-0 182-5 182-2 232-9 135-2 162-2 217-9 202-5 133-9 
MOD EOM ce ae teers 177-8 176-4 176-6 230-0 128-5 121-3 213°3 190-7 143-8 
WancOuvetvecas os a0: 190-6 187-2 187-5 232-6 138-4 | 177-7 217-1 195-0 | 154-1 





























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 












































P Dee. Dec. May May May April | May | Price 

*Commodities ms 1941 1945 1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 | 408% 
Beck esirloimisted cae oer e sioute ees lb. 120-7 154-8 289-7 358-5 332-6 292-8 290-6 | 80-4 
BERG MOWVEIAIE I | Bh codptiono On bodedeo. lb. 125-7 167-9 By Aw 398-7 372-8 323-8 320-4 | 75-2 
IBeel* bladewecwits tae. ig sic oee 08 lb. 132-7 162-3 348-6 451-8 414-1] 350-1 342-6 | 54-6 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 388-5 518-8 487-3 409-6 401-5 | 54-3 
Man Db wler nOAstmie. a lhe toe reas cc lb. 109-9 152-8 284-3 319-3 321-8 283-0 281-6 | 80:6 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut.............| lb. 125-3 143-8 215-8 247-8 218-4 243-0 261-7 | 70:1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.......... lb. 127-0 143-4 239-4 302-7 256-4 262-2 266°5 50-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... + lb. 132-3} 142-5 | 219-0} 216-0 | 182-7 | 193-6 | 198-5 | 36-4 
arcdiepures Dacha germ, san ease nc lb. 151-3 159-6 189-2 286-4 149-0 168-3 172-9 | 18-8 
PMOLLETIN Saewee ce here eens ols Se oteie Be lb. 134-7 137-5 217-4 274-9 216-9 200-7 202-1 | 28-8 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 181-3 161-8 219-2 160-3 210-8 211-2 66-0 
VT lc) es, eae leak ies Saltkaoiers qt. 111-0 95-4 166-1 178-0 191-7 191-7 191-7 | 21-1 

| 

Butter, creamery, prints.. eee egies 140-5 148-0 218-7 241-4 236-7 246-5 236°7 | 64-6 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 lb.. pkg. 174-6 165-4 222-2 244-6 262-5 263 +3 262-5 | 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, “sliced... lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 183-9 191-8 | 191-8] 193-3 | 12-6 
[Eons Ul OED. « danohoasho oc éonedee lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 227 -2 227-2 224-3 227-2 | 7:7 
Gorn Wlakes i Siog: games eis age al sie pkg 101-1 100-0 | 163-0 | 181-4 | 194-8 | 195-4 | 195-4 | 18-0 
Momatoes Canned as Saesseenseeeeen| (vill 129-9 137-7 174-5 220-4 294-8 254-1 249-3 | 26-3 
ROIS DUNO Z setae AAR cre ork Ble Mate See amy, Ter tin 117-5 121-7 145-7 155-5 168:8 174-4 175-2 | 21-8 
Worn, Gream, choice, 20'0Z...........- tin 128-3 132-7 172-8 177°5 193-8 182-6 181-7 19-4 
Onions, pec sing Sa ein rc acne Lote ee lb. 108-2 | 126:5| 167-4 | 132-2] 300-3] 215-0} 205-3 10-6 
OtatLOeSHENO® latab lesen ease el a lO lbs. 89-9 149-4 153-2 131-2 347-7 185-2 168-6 38-4 
Prunes, pkg Seat etan hegeval are ore sue ate re, Sov ers. ook lb. 115-8 120-2 203 -4 245-9 239-9 238-9 239-8 | 28-2 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 1381-2] 159-9} 173-9 | 166-5] 166-5 | 24-8 
ranges CAMILOMMtaeae sees cin ceils eielerere doz. 132-5 154:3 163-0 157-6 142-4 121-6 120-5 33-0 
ATI SELLA WOE Van LO OZ. eratetts teres ciee one jar 111:3 115-1 147-9 166-0 166-0 153°5 152-9 25-7 
BEAL NES AAD OL ca vee artic een ce Sele 0 tin 101-5 | 106-1] 140-6] 152-1] 154-0} 147-3 | 146-6) 21-7 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 164-8| 191-7] 190-2] 171-0] 169-4 | 10-6 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 268-6 | 310-0 313-8 309-4 311 20 106-5 

TREE, le Ryley alley aeeron. atin oc Gar acre te pkg. 145-2 131-6 179-6 185-1 187-2 176-2 175-5 | 51: 




















*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to May 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 



























































Beef Pork : 
B oe © Sy tes wal > 
24 | 34 | eee] P| 24 (204/244) eas| & 
28 | 38 |e82) 88 | 88 | 888) Bek) ag) 28 
na me ma ND ee = a n 
aie ae pa oe cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts cts 
Se ion ae BROS Ot Are AC CPPCC OODLES 210-6 103) Sinlfeiertes 68-8 52 0 63-0 79-7 72-4 34 7 59-0 
Tig Charlottetown: Sotho. ees ane s3-| 73-8| 59-5] 53-6] 51-0] 70-8] 56:5] 33.2| 45-4 
Dee ic. Lil ee re s6-1| 76-1 | 53-1| 53-4| 52-3] 67-8| 49-4] 37-8] 54-3 
4—Syvidney.ncsers sacle aii se tertetecere 83:2 | 74-6 37-3 57-9 | 54-3] 68-6 | 54:0] 36-4] 49-6 
Ber icon 1 ee g3-1| 75-5] 54-0] 50-2) 46-2] 71-8| 52-1] 38-0] 50-0 
6=—SaintiJohnw... o.0eeere ss oe street 83-4 | 76-9 38-5 55-9 | 50-6] 72:7) 50-8] 38-8 | 47-7 
eee Chicoutimi et Me nec een 95-8 | 92-8| 63-0] 51-6] 51-0] 61-2} 53-7] 38.7] 48-2 
Bam Ee Fa eels ec fove te eit ve spots; ake otttevavoks tn oieretenenens 73°2 72°5 51:3 50:3 44-6 69-6 47-9 33-7 49-8 
9— Montreal njeeuncarsec cetera een sisbetellelePouenens 91-4 | 86-8 52-4 54-6 | 45-2] 74-0 | 49-6] 34-6] 55:3 
A0—Quebec. saeco cers ca ieee cetera erent 92-6 89-1 47-7 48-2 49-5 | 58-2 | 46:3} 31-8] 51-5 
1i—Sherbrooke....a0.-4 cneecemaradieicee 84-3 | 81-1 35-5 56-3 | 42-7] 67-9 | 50:2) 33-4] 45-0 
12=— Borel wrsns ce crornctepersterc let le petorntotorerotetetens 91-8 85-1 39-0 49-8 | 50-7 65-2 49-5 34:2 | 55-6 
13—Three Rivers: .s.cics cence eee etre 93-6 83-2 47-5 | 46-6 | 43-0 | 63-8 | 47-0] 34-5 57-1 
ed ROSS TAME re OC aa AS CA OC 73:6 69-8 | 56-3 52-3 44-6 74:3 44-3 37-1 47-8 
15-—Cormwall esc sws os sre ciea tere error a nero 72°3 72-4 49-1 53-6 40-4 72-1 48 -6 35-9 51-6 
16—HorteWilligims sesso crete cctetieiets ree ities 77:8 76-0 59-2 59-0 | 52-2 G4 traces 36-2 60-2 
17am iltow.0...certoeios etek toe eeitnot tay reretersver 78-7 74-4 a 54-9 45-5 73°7 net 37:6 50-9 
18—Kirkland Lake siin,.c eter a-iteceraectos se 74°8 72-3 53:0 | 51-0] 47-2 69-5 | 53-0] 39-2 55-2 
19==Londonenechien Garo tice eee ea state miele 76-1 73-9 51-0 Oo22 45-1 76-1 43-6 37-0 53:2 
20—North Bay oe. sci. nesteptarers « «tusercroteets oraretore 69-3 69-3 30-6 48-4 45-7 70-7 40-3 36-3 51:3 
21=-Osha WA wane tectioek | SACLE, sel nkce saa 71-7 73:0 | 50-2 |) 48-7 45-8 | 72-5 ks 35:8 47-0 
22—-OttaWwAscccc cieiotis s, bomepier toe chustite rrecter 77°9 72-6 51:8 | 53-8 | 39-9 73°6 48-6 | 35-5] 51-0 
28—SaultiSte, Mariess. cs .<- assim eerie 76-1 75-3 54-2 59-4 51-1 70-5 ore 36-5 | 53-2 
24—-Sud Dury vais. aveurserete oh wisi sicie cinerea tenet 72:7 | 71-6 | 52-9 51-3 44-9 66-6 52-4 34-1 49-2 
25——T Oronto,).,.4.cs emetic oak erereiore te Meee aerate 81:5 | 77-5 56-1 54:0 | 44-2 71-8 ae 36-8 47-5 
26—WiINdSOr > o'o..x va shisle see ietereiors aie Sie eree eae ails 72°3 69-0 | 50-9 56:9 44-6 70-6 47-5 | 36-0 | 54:6 
Manitoba— d 
Zi—WIDNIPee....... cde stew eer echt cero ates 77:9 71-7 53°6 | 53-1 48-2 71-1 54:5 | 38-8 | 50-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
28— Regina Atic sccs ators cee artis at ots aisles eer 77-1 71-2 | 55-3 | 56-5] 44-8 66-0 | 51-9 39-5 | 52:5 
29—Saskatoon..............02: bie escharel simietete tee 73-8 71-9 B2+7 58-4 | 47-8 62-0 50.5 38-1 48-9 
Alberta— d 
80—Cal gary ss i hector tere apie «ister aisetere ote 80-2 73:6 64:4 |} 58-4] 42-1 67-5 56-2 |' 37-4 53-0 
31H dmontons, sess. eerie eet eate 72°2 68-8 50-2 53-8 | 46-5 62-7 47-2 37-8 | 44-9 
British Columbia— a 
32—Prince, Rupertes sowie nscrseractels wrete eh meiete 89:0 |- 84-5 60-0 66:5 | 56-0 73°5 60-0 40-0 63°5 
SOA) ee tess ecierre eee eee ne oe Nopauspersion 90-0 | 83-8 66-4 6652 Flee 71-1 64-7 | 41-8 62-3 
S4— ViANGOUVEL sen sicis aoe sce Ceo a i 89-8 | 80-1 61-7 | 59-8} 654-1 78-2 60-5 39-1 53-7 
SE—VictOriacees cece nek eae io ears als olelceraialaelerere 92-6 84-9 62-4 63-2.) 58-9 75-7 $7.2 39-1 55-4 
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ee) ee SS | ees SS SS ae 


a 
Locality = 
Oo.) 
e) 
E ; 
p. 
Hy 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
Gard ONT R eee rete ee ec itetc Lies civieceie stereo sTepersisis liv wae sas 
P.E.I.— 
VO) ype (LA PeMFO hy pel cep Gud colo OO PONG OO OO KO OIC 
Nova Scotia— 
Sia) SUES 4) oe, coos io CCR ois 6 Hien ce ae crete 73-2 
Aa 03 VAG Vine cere syateretas rents ee at otby anal otto Sores waa 
New Brunswick— 
= OTIC LOM Par or itemise isteisicls cc tecie muieisiocce,| Hearisia ose 
(SS VITA AICHE 4) 5.55 anced dos ope todenneocee 73°8 
Quebec— 
WC RIGOULIM ees cases eerie be ce rcentee ee 101-7 
Sa lEN tal leeeete eee ree CRON cra renee ty. tesarctaters sian) avekalls ids 
OR Mont reals ier cre otras ocnvolz hasicie acca hesecsrs) 78°6 
1O—O nebo eaeris ar cctre eat ncisteetals cletn ole eae s 85-4 
li herbrooke sce s ein cs sts sae ee elo euscew nes 77-2 
1D eee o'No Si 0 dab Oo Bite RICO Ene ao Grud Serer 86-0 
ISBN TEGWECLVGLS  opienrore wat cicteraie cate scctocererersioys |eueis +. ales 
Ontario— 
14 Brantlord onc. cto ecto main cieake teases 83-0 
15—C orn weallias sac ceptor eee bss We Ses aol ie 82-3 
LG Morte lliatiee cee sete oe crake tlecriaisiss alll sects. a.2 
IS SAO, psceonam il > dg Or omiC OG rao TOR OmES 86-5 
1S——Korklandelalkes:-acsesscciisine e catere oles cin 84-3 
ES Wei leitia Aaa aan oo ea Or Otic ee tata 86-6 
DOSSIN Or nis By geeeielarsterratey onsite cceretare ats clone! ona 77-7 
DEORE bis, ea O OR OE Un Bn cee nae eee 
O2==—() CLA Wh ae Penn ane aare sh cial ere weit nih s'G einer 76-4 
25a bi Love NLATEO).sayeeretsisieleccere coke stave isieicielere 85-0 
OA SUD UE Ve eer oe itie Aeron Gianieriiee sieieinis «te all crernelers 
2 OLON GON renee cieme aiorarteleh onshore erevetoctatejersl«ie 85-3 
DE WANS OLA ptetcrcte hier ceo ore oie crone bie eietareiorers, clos 80-4 
Manitoba— 
Ta WANNIDEE eee nectetcta teers ore ciate ersrsiete sieves sists 80-7 
Saskatchewan— 
DEVO PINS ee eer laretretereicieive crises cversisialeisic sleleis 76-4 
29 SAS ALO OM Metin cicrai hata ck eie ars wie oteee oversee rgichepacs 
Alberta— 
S0=Cal gary meacccte tects ne chiles sisis sisepereinio’s 83-+7 
Sle Pi MON LONMaem ere etitiersts teres strereter= chee 75:8 
British Columbia— 
Oo PTINCEE UD eure cereerletereis eile’ ecsre: akc vepatel'elqr eis 95-0 
CREA Bight ists Senso GSI aio CISC OIG DOM OCC aC SIRI 94-5 
34—— VANCOUVER cars Je resins os op: Be oeetcasiatehe ea ats 83°8 
BOS VICLOTIA 2 aick ie citcio asia iors 2 aio alevsiea'e Ree es 91-3 





Flour, white, all- 
purpose per lb. 














wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 
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Corn Flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 
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Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 
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Eggs, fresh,Grade ‘‘A’”’ 
large,carton,per doz. 
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Milk, fresh, 
per quart 





as 


i) 
oOo 
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bo 
bo 
cS) eS ae LS F000 BS) eo eS) ES FO) 


Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per 1 Ib. print 


[oe] fe} 
So & 
‘Ree 





ae Bee 
& 
Locality Bo & 
agc 
9 an 
$25 
H5| safer 
oO 
a cts. 
Newfoundland— 
[—=St ohne sets ae eee 36-1 
P.E.I.— a 
2=Charlottetown.s0s0se eee 37:3 
Neva Scotia— 
S— Halifax... o.actan seen mee 30°4 
(ee ShigGlitcaid vee abner AGA Oe ox 36-9 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton.........:........| oo°l 
6—Saint Johitue.ss.c. eeeen 36-3 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi.......+-..«.s6 36-9 
S— Euler aoe cece ee 33-1 
9 Montrealoe. ot ce ee eee 34-3 
1O==Quebeesee sinc ceih tween 34-8 
ji-—Sherbrookess ere oe 34-8 
12== Sorel att ooh cleo 32-9 
18—Three Rivers............. 84:3 
Ontario— 
JA Brancorda ase. eee esate 33-8 
15—Cornwallewencne. eee ee 34-5 
16—Fort William............. 36-0 
bj—sHamiltanaesassseeeeeeee 34-4 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 35°4 
19 ond ons. eee eee ee oOLS 
20—North Bayes. ao eaee acre 35-4 
21—Oshawahe « s.cceeee oe eee 33-2 
22=-Ottawaseatee aan eee 34-1 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 85°8 
24— Sud DULY ene ee ener 33°8 
D5 TOOL Oman aie ee ee 33°5 
20——-WiINGSOD Ie ameter een 35-4 
Manitoba— 
2/-—Winnipegses eae eee 35:5 
Saskatchewan— 
Pil ateralie neue oconagonmotet 36-0 
29—Saskatoon....casses.5.- 6. 34-8 
Alberta— 
30-— Calgary aan eee 33-8 
Sl BdmMontonsssenesete eee aeo Dl 
British Columbia— 
o2-— brinceshuperta- eee 87-4 
sileeeal Di eNU Beh Pete og Oe 5 35-8 
Sa VaNCOlV ele ence enn 36-1 
Ome VICTORIANS ares Rota eee 36-2 





Margarine, per 





seen ee 


39 


8 
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Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 





18-4 








TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 
———— ooOOOOOOeOeOOeeeeeeeeeeS=oooaaoaoooooooaammaaaaaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeee TT eee 


Canned Vegetables 


Shortening, per 
1 Ib. pkg. 





QO 
ct 
Dn 


ho 
co 
ao wo fF NN Oo Ee &* 


bo 
co 
Oo Gor Csr) ee RSI Gol iS oon Mes Ee 


29-6 
30-6 


31-0 
31-8 
27:6 
28-6 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 


price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
(ec) Including cuts with hock-on. 


with bone-in. 
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Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 
per # lb. flat 

| Orange juice, 








23-9 
23-0 


unsweetened 
per 20 oz. tin 


cts. 





16-9 
16-8 

















per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves 





an & 
So & 
=" 


eee ecee 


eters ee 


21-0 





Tomatoes, 
choice, 23’s | 
(28 oz.) per tin 





29-7 











Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





bo 
to 
co 


iw) 
bo 
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per 20 oz. tin 


Corn, cream, 
choice 














Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz. 





i] 
oO & 
ks 


37:8 


w 
w 
<P) 


34-5 
32:1 
29-7 


They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 


(d) Including butts. 


(e) Local. 


(f) Imported. 


(a) Including cuts 
(g) Mixed 
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- o 5 
a 2 Peis: aie 1 cook ec 
. oe QO hed a m_ oO 
B Ee es eI E g 8 9 ab gs 
Locality 2 | a3 | ch| ee] sale flee |, | 
: Sv bee ae et r= ee em frst on rs £ a 
Say sO | nal S| ee eo ee | SoH Ae 
al eer l Bo | Se lee [ese ga) Balhae 
a8 | $4:1 28 | 88 | ae |gok|Soa| a | £2 
faa) Ay eo) Ay jew H 6) < fea) 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— | k Ww Vv 
Hae Cand CO LLTA NS eeteey eter eaeic eieretpie syeledete ers ote ive ereceln ei] disvsiaie. > = 49-0 12:5 34-2 26-3 Gils= be hPL ZAG Ve areeeees 23.04 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
DOA TOULELO WI ciceic cite cielo eee ere seks! cies: 23-2 25-5 10-8 27-0 27-6 AN) | BENG IE Fo oak 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
Balalilaxeree eee oat cai widen nee 21-2 | 30-8 O-Gniaeo Sei lee aon ed Greta ella eee tety. 19.44 
n V 
Ae OVOANG Wier Merten evades trates: srsinver ees cess mistalevaye siete 25:6 28-2 10-7 29-8 26-0 AG Ge ul Sic Siler eee 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
DIVE ON CLONE er rae Rocio ako casnovarlona ralsee epi tere aes 21-8 30-2 10°3 28-1 20-1, AG Om el OReoaneetenseree 18.76 
n V 
Ga SAIN Gs OLN eared ears aes alates cla ois a Oy aererararet 21-7 29-8 10-4 in 26-7 ATG ule! lidiside Nase eteae 19.44 
Quebec— n Vv 
Hae= CHICOULIIN AS sees ercelovor ge oke. one eels ole oyaere 18-5 | 32-7 ore) BRIER DAN We isjobsy |) TAs) WPA oeaacen. 
n 
SyaSot a RUNDE Shes 38 oa itticdectog HR eCROORDORT Oe TER aOR TORE aS 18-9 31-4 10-6 26-9 25-1 Bory Ay Tata Wee OP teers Bac 
n 
OIE ONLOAD eter orn ceri enor SSTOte INS of wine w iskee 17-6 29-8 10-8 28-9 25-2 stole || MOOR | eve ER oan. 
n 
NCES ONS STOR o.5.en5 Qiccot DO tO CEO RICE aCIeE TOC oe 17°8 27-3 11-0 27-9 25-8 55-1 | 110-4 | 28.88 
n 
fisher prooketeen tat cae decie Seine ences oe 17-7 29-0 11-1 28-6 24-7 HAS LOSI OMImeOe hou ataette 
n 
[leg S28 gee pe on, a eG: e 93-7 1 11-9 |. 26-0.) 2298 |) B2eG p00 (262250)... <s 
V 
Barer ky iver ne cicis ety cievels crave eteleisie ete ys: shavnys 18:3 27-1 10-9 D702 24-7 DA Oh mle 7e NL 2h oe storm eitberste 
Ontario— n | | 
= ESTA LOL CMe Rimes ie scetes suave eee vtare 18-8 38:5 9-9 29-3 22-8 Hi SaielO2ea. | 20.20 Jerseees 
n | 
IG ACO EITM. .cesaaus cane Cae ot cas ee oe ater 19-1 35-5 10-5 28-3 24-1 52-3 | 107-4 | DORA DG erates nts 
n 
1G——NWortawilliatrin accra. cto cles ile cie ccc eens 20-2 54-1 11-0 25-9 24-9 HOmS le LOS ls 2Gns 2a | set 
ESAS EW bh PbS ecolsgon ba on eae ecreornce cae 19-1 36°] 9-4 29-3 23-2 53-6 | 104-7 | 25.19 |....... 
R= Karki gnGe ake wes een = Uy. eee ee eles. 19c8- 40-9 * 11-6) 29-2) 26-4 | ~55-2°| 100-2 | 33:38 |.....28 
192 Hondon- etek oe tee ee oe eta wee ea: 19-0 33-6 9-2 27:8 22-7 DES e | AKO SO) PATA) Wea ean « 
n 
DSS INT aH thel BEA rg Oaseo are ots Ole Cenc ro enero 20°38 38-0 Oi ite: pat as 23-0 53807 | 118°6 | 27.75 |... 6. 
n 
Dem) Sass wise eee es eter ste aveces evel ave aust ouecers sla: oS aravorsl oct 19-2 33°8 8-5 27-0 22-8 54-7 | 102-2 | 2G Gis nacre 
n 
ome Ot LA Wel ae aos cree cauece sine ere eerste. oyareney 18-9 32-6 10-0 28-4 25-0 fonl A ORSON) Pea lao od oe 
QomTOAUl Lys ce we MAT IO cite casks cheouee cre sie eca's le jaierare 19-7 44-4 9-9 29-2 23-6 BAR 7eniieet Aeon fe ane oan lepeectrat wiles 
n | 
2A Su Gin Ul Varma, cs aie Se Sera a PRES Ue Aisa onena 19-2 37-6 9-8 26-6 Did ser | evened. TOs 2 GOiie reese 
n | 
ZO == OLOUCO mame cre eee crn ate le Gees: | em ats a 18:9 36-8 8-5 27-6 24-1 iiloty |) Oyo) |) PLT Wee ko nor 
n 
ZO WAT CLSOL Meare ee ioe 7 fh.sorse o niaeveisiete: syr-e latory. 19-0 37-6 9-1 31-1 25-2 Bene LO pai lice Oe OM erates ee 
Manitoba— n 
OT WV ANID COR era tele ie aie ie ieteress aes Bea aT one BE Sele 19-8 32-5 10:5 28-0 26-6 AV dedsy all MENUO: Iho cee Gor 21.05 
Saskatchewan— 
Upset REY). « SaEhS ob oocid toric Re OSE AO TO 22-4 41-8 11-1 27-5 27-4 AS. 5 | 104-0) )... 3c. 18.30 
2D SASK DDO ON aera a ae ctor lee icisicie iss a ocseretelee 22-3 50-4 12-5 29-3 27-1 AGO LODO every: 17.98 
Alberta— un 
SOL OAlearye Me eer amie toro cioeta ne bias siahe eleleeelas 99-6 | 45-0 | 12°9:| 27-5 | 25-2 | 48-6 | 101-4 |.......J.-.+-0- 
n 
EVM ONLON MA Mrnnes sie eer cherie. « Sa cient erento 23-2 | 50-5 14-2 29-6 2b<3 AGG |) LOD soe Heetee nies 8.25 
British Columbia— 9 ¢ 
Oe EPINGOP EVAN Unicel cists sieietavsis\= oisisveelayere 6% 25-1 61-3 11-1 27-6 26-4 HO eRe LOUSOM Rae cnr 22.90 
n ~ 
SES Mgnt oe PS fer 8G Oe a CSO cIeI iG Core NCI G 25°3 48-4 12-3 28-1 26-4 50-5 OR ie ce. cere 19.75 
n mn 
Bi V AN COU VEL MERITS Oech one cronieiere ee oie ore oo eshte 10ee |e 2o-T 23+Oo) 47:5) OSet tw. se 20.56 
PES WAY Raith Os Oe) UAE oe neo: 21-1 51-5 11-2 27-0 24-0 AGay OD ede were eee 21.68 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-0¢. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. : (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1952-1953} 






































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- . A Com- Th PO te 
aes ae Hees saat reaps Bx rents at g re 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
Ghntery v6 ae eee ee 14 14] 2,136t] 2,136 | 31,050 0-04 
HN) ov 4151: is Aare AC Sein rats es 11 19 2,448 3,757 23,707 0:03 
VEN Se) 6 Seles me Rep! rey Se a, 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
PA DVD ato vari. vie ary Mee era eee 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
IM ER gta Bs een 3, CE Ge 17 30 2,740 4, 748 36, 127 0-04 
Cumulative totalsten...cae oc seen 69 14, 638 153, 092 0-04 
1952 
AMUSE 0.4 co encanta 13t 13 5,374 5, 374 71,145 0-09 
FP eDCUary saaes nei hae ae eee 12 22 12, 394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Manele (irae mc’ tt afeed ene nee 16 25 2,877 5, 186 65, 272 0-08 
GAEL ee Petes Weve ocean see aren alee eee 22 37 8,418 12,121 178, 713 0-21 
May ice Speier eus ys Oe 30 44 14, 853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
Cumulative totals. sesase ne 93 43,916 611,308 0-15 





* Preliminary figures. 

















t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 


condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the 
published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY 1953 (1) 











Number Involved Cine Loss 








Industry, Occupation ho Maas SAE tee 
and Locality Estab Work Working articulars () 
lishments| "'°T*©TS | Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1953 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
tlour, cereal and feed mill 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont., and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Animal Foods— 
Packinghouse workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Cotton, jute and paper bag 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Household appliances 
factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Zinc alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Chemical factory workers, 
Elmira, Ont. 





39 


290 


cil 


41 


90 


198 


63 


o 
128 








400 


5, 000 


800 


1,800 


1,500 


1, 060 


1,120 














Commenced April 22; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 6; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 to 
40 per week with guaranteed 36 
hour week following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated May 
12; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced November 25, 1952; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated May 
12; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; nnterminated. 


Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief periods 
for moulders and hospital and 
accident insurance plan; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced April 7; for a greater 
increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
May 12; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952, 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced April 20; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated May 12; conciliation; 
compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY 1953 () 
ee eee 
Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation RG Be es, a a Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 











_ 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1953—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 








UTILITIES— 
Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator workers, 5 map hss 1,100 |Commenced February 16; for a new 
New Westminster and agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, premium for dust, job 
classification and pay for eight 
statutory holidays instead of six 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated May 6; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 
TRADE— : : 
Variety store clerks, 1 10 200 |Commenced April 11; for a union 
Weyburn, Sask. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 27; return 
of workers pending reference to 
conciliation board; indefinite. 
SeRVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, ib 22 500 |Commenced February 9; for union 
Saint John, N.B. recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in union 
agreement; unterminated. 
Garage workers, 7 185 3,330 |Commenced April 27; for a new 
Fort William and agreement providing for increased 
Port Arthur, Ont. wages retroactive to March 1 
instead of April 9 and reduced 
hours from 464 per week to 44 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated May 23; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1953 
MiInINGcG— 
Coal miners, 1 267 267 |Commenced May 8; protesting lay- 
Thorburn, N.S. off of 33 workers during pumping 


operations; terminated May 11; 
return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 

Coal miners, 1 265 1,060 |Commenced May 11; dispute re 

Canmore, Alta. allocation of new houses; ter- 
minated May 14; negotiations; 
indefinite. 

Silver and lead miners, 1 100 1,150 |Commenced May 15; for a new 


Alice Arm, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security following 
reference to conciliation board; 

unterminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— (4) 
Tire factory workers, 825 |Commenced May 20; protesting 
Hamilton, Ont. piecework rate on new tire machine; 
terminated May 22; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


— 
(Ju) 
oO 
— 


Boots and Snves (Leather )— (5) 
Shoe factory workers, 1,030 |Commenced May 26; for a union 
Preston, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


bo 
bo 
or 
oo 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 2, 700 |Commenced May 19; for a new 
Plessisville, P.Q. agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


— 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY 1953 (1) 


— eee 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 


lishments 





Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—————__—_———_| in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1953—Concluded 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Building board factory 
workers, 
South Nelson, N.B. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
South Nelson, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Monument cutters, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, warehouse- 
men and helpers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Grocery and snack bar clerks, 
DuncansB-C- } 


Wholesale drug warehouse 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Hardware warehouse 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 
Saanich, B.C. 


Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





40 


68 


65 


700 


30 


70 


160 


180 


65 





980 


1,170 


745 


390 


175 


30 


490 


800 


360 


450 





Commenced May .2; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 to 
48 per week following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and alleged discrimination 
in dismissal of two workers; termi- 
nated May 30; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, ete., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for eight statutory holi- 
days and health and welfare plan 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; protest against 
employment of non-union labour; 
terminated May 11; negotiations; 
indefinite, result not reported. 


Commenced May 3; protesting dis- 
missal of two drivers for cause; 
terminated May 11; return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration j{indefinite. 


Commenced May 10; for increased 
wages and overtime rates» for 
work on statutory holidays; termi- 


nated May 28; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 
Commenced May 11; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated May 
20; negotiations; compromise. 
Commenced May 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 22; for implement- 
ation of award of conciliation board 
in union agreement under negoti- 
ations providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; untermi- 
nated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 60 indirectly affected; (4) 419 indirectly affected; (5) 121 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 


Prics: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
PrIcE: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952. Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour im Canada Price: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 

Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five LMPCs. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) FREE. 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents.’ 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 
No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 


1921. 
No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


Prices: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Price: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. 


Tool and Die Maker. 


CURRENT ALOUST 18, 15 





Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
a 


Current Manpower Situation 


XPANSION of outdoor activities continued unabated during July. 
Seasonal activities such as berry picking, fruit and tobacco 
harvesting and haying were either begun or completed and in many 
parts of the country, grain harvesting was in progress. This, together 
with peak activities in construction and the tourist trade put consider- 


able pressure on labour supplies. 


In addition, it was estimated that a quarter of a million workers 
were on vacation during: July. About one out of every two manufacturing 
plants closes down for one or two weeks during the summer months but 
otherwise vacationing workers are replaced largely by students and 
women who enter the labour force temporarily. As a result, although 
the number of persons working full time dropped slightly, Canada’s 
civilian labour force reached a record size of five and a Lalf million 
workers in July. More local: labour markets came into balance and by 
August 1, labour demand and supply were in balance in 87 of the 111 
main employment areas (four previously separate areas kave now been 
combined with adjoining ones.) Labour surpluses existed in 16 and 
shortages in the remaining eight. 


While labour requirements have continued to increase year by year 
since the most recent employment expansion began in the early summer 
1952, over-all labour supplies lave also increased steadily through 
the natural growth of the population and through immigration. No serious 
manpower problems either in terms of shortages or surpluses have de- 
veloped. By August 1, about 80 per cent of Canada’s paid workers 
were employed in areas where labour demand and supply were in approxi- 
mate balance. While the statistical picture was much the same as that 
of a year ago, one-third of the areas in balance this year are verging 
on shortages, whereas last year they were closer to having slight sur 
pluses. The areas with shortages or surpluses are too far apart, however, 
to balance demand and supply through the transfer of workers from one 
to the other. 


During the first seven months of 1953, only an insignificant part 
of Canada’s manpower potential was lost through strikes and lockouts. 
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The 99 strikes that occurred this year amounted to only 14 per cent 
of the man-working days lost in the 150 strikes in same period in 1952. 


The rising level of employment on the one hand and increasing 
average weekly earnings on the other raised labour income, which: in 
turn is permitting high and rising sales levels. By early summer, labour 
income was more than 10 per cent higher than a year ago. With consumer 
prices either firm or rising only slightly, real incomes are continuing 
to rise. 

Consumers’ increasing willingness to use credit, a trend that 
started a year ago, is continuing although the rate of increase appears 
to have slowed down. While consumers have saved relatively as much 
as before, they have at least doubled their instalment indebtedness 
during the past year. Cash loans and charge accounts increased 25 
and 18 per cent respectively in the first quarter in 1953 over the same 


period in 1952. 


Reflecting this high level of consumer income and expenditures, 
department stores and retail sales levels continued to exceed those 
of a year earlier. However, the margins over last year are declining, 
reflecting the marked pick-up after mid-1952 and the smaller rate of 
increase in credit sales. 


While defence expenditures are no longer raising employment levels, 
they are sustaining them. klectrical, electronic, aircraft, shipbuilding 
and transportation industries are benefiting most. Soft goods industries, 
however, now have to depend largely on civilian markets. 


Levels of residential and commercial construction this year far 
exceed those of 1952. Total starts and completions for the first six 
months of the year are about 30 and 40 per cent respectively above 
those for the same period in 1952. Engineering and industrial invest- 
ment, on the other hand, is about 25 per cent below last year’s level. 
Residential and commercial construction usually requires more labour 
per dollar invested and it also involves greater dispersion of employ- 
ment both geographically and in terms of the large number of industries 
supplying materials. 


Several manufacturing industries have shown considerable expansion 
over the year. I'mployment in the motor vehicle industry was 18 per 
cent higher in June this year than last; in the electrical goods industry, 
18 per cent higher; and in shipbuilding, and the leather products in- 
dustries, about 10 per cent higher. Employment in the agricultural 
implements industry, on the otler hand, decreased by about 2 per 
cent. Coal-mining employment is also declining, partly as a result of 
the past mild winter but also because of the substitution of oil for coal. 


- Regionally, labour supply and demand are generally in balance. 
In Ontario, 95 per cent of the paid workers are in balanced areas; in 
Quebec, more than 80 per cent are in balanced and about 15 per cent 
in surplus areas; in the Atlantic region, about 75 per cent are in balanced 
and 20 per cent in surplus areas; in the Prairie region about 70 per cent 
are in balanced areas and the remainder in shortage areas. In the Pacific 
region, only 35 per cent of the paid workers are in balanced areas but 
this is largely because Vancouver — New Westminster, by far the largest 
area in the region, las a slight labour surplus. 


Laan 


Labour—Management Relations 
A the middle of August, collective bargaining was in progress in 


many important Canadian industries. The predominant bargaining 
issue was wage rates, although considerable eniphasis was being placed 
on such matters as vacations, paid holidays and welfare benefits. Wage 
settlements reached during July and the early part of August, continuing 
the earlier trend, were mainly for increases in the range of 5 to 10 cents 
an hour. Strike activity during the first seven months of 1953 was con- 
siderably less than for the same period in 1952. By the end ofJuly, 
99 strikes had occurred, accounting for 83,900 man-working days 
lost, compared with 150 strikes and 2,217,400 man-working days during 
the same period last year. 


Current Bargaining. Among major Canadian industries in, which 
collective bargaining is in preliminazy stages and in whicli developments 
can be expected in the near future cre meat packing, primary iron and 
steel, men’s clothing and rubber prouucts. 


Talks have begun between the three leading meat-packing firms, 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Company Limited and Burns 
Company Limited, and the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL) over revisions in their contracts. Specific demands of the 
union have not been released but it is understood that a general wage 
increase and adjustments in the rates for skilled workers are to be 
considered. [ack of the three firms usually negotiates an agreement 
with the union covering all its Canadian plants and these influence 
bargaining in the remainder of the industry. 


Negotiations between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) and the Steel Company of Canada Limited at Lamilton and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie were at a more advanced 
stage. [he union is seeking an 8/-cent-an-hour increase under a wage- 
reopening clause, the same amount as was agreed upon in the United 
States primary iron and steel industry. 


Likewise under a contract re-opening clause, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL) will seek a wage increase and 
reyes in holiday arrangements for workers in the men’s garment in- 
dustry in eastern Canada, chiefly in Toronto, Montreal and Hamilton. 


Wage rates, Loliday allowances and welfare benefits are the main 
items in bargaining scheduled between major Canadian rubber companies 


and the United Rubber Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


In other industries, including west-coast logging and lumbering, sec- 
tions of the metal-mining, coal-mining, pulp and paper and electrical 
products industries, bargaining has been in progress for some time. 


l’ollowing a membership vote, the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) accepted a conciliation board report recommending 
a wage increase of five cents an hour plus incorporation of a nine-cent 
cost-of-living bonus into basic rates for approximately 30,000 west 
coast loggers and lumber workers. More than 100 of the operators re- 
presented by Forest Industrial Relations Limited also indicated ac- 
ceptance of the report but 33 others requested further bargaining. 
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A referendum among employees of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited in British Columbia represented by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (independent) favoured 
the acceptance of a conciliation board report recomniending continuance 
of the previous wage scale and three weeks’ vacation after 15 rather 
than 20 years of service. The company and the union will give further 
consideration to the pension plan, which has been the cause of sone 
difficulties. 


Meanwhile, in sections of the metal-mining industry in Northern 
Ontario and: Quebec, little progress was made in negotiations between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and several mine manage- 
ments. The largest firms involved are Noranda Mines Limited in Quebec 
and McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited in the Timmins area of Ontario. 
The report of a conciliation board dealing with the Noranda dispute 
is expected shortly. In the McIntyre dispute a conciliation board re- 
ported some time ago. 


In Nova Scotia coal mining, members of the United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL) have, for the second time, voted to reject the report of a 
conciliation board recommending extension of the present agreement. It 
has not been indicated what union action will be taken as a result of 
the two votes. 


Agreements had not been reached in sections of the pulp and paper 
industry where negotiations were resumed in June after being held over 
from spring (L.G. May, p. 644). Ontario newsprint and pulp mills and 
units of the Canadian International Paper Company in Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Ontario were the two major groups of mills concerned, 
The principal unions are the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (AF'L-TLC) and the International Brotherhood of 
of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC), who had originally demanded a five-per- 
cent increase in wage rates. A conciliation officer was requested for the 
Ontario group of newsprint and pulp mills. 


A conciliation board was establislied to deal with differences 
between the Canadian Westinghouse Company at }tamilton and J.ocal 
504 of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine \orkers (independent), 
who have been negotiating for the past several montlis. |earings before 
the board were expected to get under way during August. 


Recent Agreements. Among the agreements signed during tle past 
few weeks, two covering hotels and one covering certain classes of 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation are of consider- 
able interest. 


In July, an agreement was reaclied between the | otel and itestau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-TI.C) and 
3] Vancouver hotels under which the work week was reduced to 40 
hours (L.G., July, p. 972). During the same period the Canadian Drotler- 
hood of Railway kmployees and other Transport Workers (CCL) negoti- 
ated an agreement with the Hotel Vancouver, also providing a 40-hour 
week without reduction in take-home pay. In addition, the same union 
and six large Canadian Pacific hotels across the country reacled an 
agreement which includes a reduction in hours of work without loss 


of take-home pay. In five of the hotels, hours were reduced to 40 per 


week. At the Chateau Frontenac Hotel in Quebec, the reduction was 
from 48 to 44. Negotiations between the CBRE and several Canadian 
National hotels were sclieduled to follow. 


On July 31, a collective agreement was signed by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (CCL). This agreement, covering 500 
technical employees, is the first involving employees of the Corpo- 
ration. It provides a general wage adjustment, a reduction in hours 
from 42 to 40 per week and a modified Rand Formula. 


An arbitration award applying to the railways and arising out of 
bargaining last year was released this month. Last January, the Drother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (independent) and the railway companies 
reached an agreement which provided a 12-per-cent wage increase, 
retroactive to February, 1952, and reduction from a 48-hour week to a 
five-day 40-hour week for yard service employees, effective October 1, 
1953. The method of calculating the wage adjustment when the five-day 
week becomes effective was left to a referee. Mr. Justice Kellock, the 
referee, ruled that, as of October 1, rates are to be increased by 20 
per cent of those which existed immediately prior to the 12-per-cent 
wage increase. 


Work stoppages. ‘Iwo important strikes began during July and at the 
time of writing were continuing without signs of an early settlement. 


One, involving 800 gold miners employed in three northern Ontario 
mines, Broulan Reef Mines Limited, Preston East Dome Mines Limited 
and Hallnor Mines Limited, began July 11 after prolonged negotiations 
and conciliation. The union, the United Steelworkers of America (CIQ- 
CCL) demanded increased wages, a reduction in the 48-hour work week, 
six paid statutory holidays and an improved vacation plan. The as- 
sistance of the Minister of Labour for Ontario and the chief conciliation 
officer for his Department were invoked in an endeavour to settle the 
strike. By mid-August, violence “which accompanied the early days of 
the strike had apparently subsided. 


A strike of 1,500 truck drivers, warehousemen and helpers employed 
by motor transport firms in south-western Ontario and represented by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC) began July 20 over failure to reach 
agreement on wages. As in the gold mining strikes, the violence which 
occurred in the first week of the strike has apparently abated. 


Certifications. Of many certifications over the past few weeks, two 
aroused particular interest. A contest for bargaining rights between the 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL) and the Seafarers International 
Union (AFL-TLC) over the right to represent unlicensed seamen on 
Great Lakes ships of the Hall Corporation was settled in favour of the 
latter union after a vote taken among the employees by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. In Saskatchewan’s uranium mining area, the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (independent) 
was certified by the provincial Labour Relations Board at Rix Athabasca 
Mines, the third mine in the area in which the union has obtained bar 
gaining rights. The union reports that it is seeking to represent employ- 
ees of other mines in the area. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
TT expansion of construction, 


transportation, farming and CANADA 


fishing Operations absorbed ad- Proportion of poid workers within each 
ditional workers during July and of the four labour market groups. 





caused further changes in labour Per Cont 


market classifications. Uy August 
1, only 16 of 111 areas covered in 
the monthly survey still had slight 
labour surpluses, a decrease of 
six from July 1%. Areas with 
balanced labour supply and demand 
showed a corresponding increase 
from 81 to 87, while labour short- 
ages continued in eight areas. Of 


Per Ce 


; a heey ope SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
the latter, six were in the Prairie, SRUR TT GROURCMGROUEO EGROUPS 


one in the Ontario and one in 
the Atlantic region. 





Comparison with last year, as illustrated by the chart and table on 
this page, shows that six more areas were in balance this year than 
last but that the proportion of wage and salary workers in this category 
was the same. One important difference from last year is that Edmonton, 
in balance a year ago, is now classified as a shortage area because of 
the large volume of construction and growing industrial employment. 
Another notable difference is the Vancouver— ew Westminster area, 
where the labour surplus last year was large, as the result of strikes 
in the lumbering and construction industries, whereas at the beginning 
of August this year the labour surplus was much smaller and was being 
steadily reduced. 

In evaluating the significance of the number of labour market areas 
in the various categories of the table below, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements through 
the year in Canada. Each year, from December to March, labour surpluses 
decline sharply during the spring months and shortages often occur 
during the summer and early fall. 





1The number of areas covered has been changed from 115 to lll: see inside back 
cover, Labour Gazette. 

Approximate Labour 

Breese es 


Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
8 9 










Labour Market 
Areas 






1953 1952 1953 1952 












Metropolitan 





Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 








Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 












METROFCLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


NAJCR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 








LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Erantford 
Farnham — Granby 
Lac St. Jean 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 
Valleyfield — 
Leauharnois 












LABOUR MARKET AREAS, AUGUST 1, 1953 





APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 













Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Gttawa — Hull 
Quebec — Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 




















Corner Brook Kitchener 

Cornwall 

Fort William — 
Fort Arthur 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Joliette 

Kingston 

London 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

Niagara Feninsula 

Cshawa 

Feterborough 

Rouyn—Val d’Cr 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 


Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 
Windsor 

























MAJCR AGRICULTLRAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 








MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 










Barrie Erandon 
Charlottetown Red Leer 
Chathar Regina 
Lethbridge Yorkton 
Moose Jaw 






horth Battleford 

Prince Albert 

Riviere du Loup 

Saskatoon 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 























Buckingham 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drummondville 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Newcastle 

Sorel 


eee 


Eothurst Grand Falls 
Belleville — Trenton Swift Current 
Eracebridge 
Erampton 
Lridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 

Galt 

Goderich _ 
Ingersoll 

Kamloops 

Kentville 

Lachute - 

Ste. Therése 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Kat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec — North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail —~Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 
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ATLANTIC 


DURING July, employment con- 
ATLANTIC tinued to increase in the Atlantic 
Proportion of paid workers within each region as outdoor activities, par- 


Z 2 the four labour market groups, 1953. ticularily farming, approached a 
er nt 
ou 





summer peak. By the week ending 

| July 18, full-time workers numbered 
fk = © |1471,000, an increase of 3,000 
ee from the previous month. At the 
same time the agricultural labour 
force increased by 14,000. Part 
of this increase resulted from 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force and part from shifts out of 
AY RINIGET a logging and sawmilling into agri- 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 culture. 





90 




















In addition to the general 
increase in agricultural activity, manufacturing and construction employ- 
ment rose moderately, though the gains were unevenly distributed among 
the Maritime Provinces. Pulp and paper and saw and planing mills in 
New Brunswick accounted for most of the increase in manufacturing 
employment while the only appreciable gain in construction occurred 
in Nova Scotia. At the beginning of June, construction employment 
showed a year-to-year increase of 10 per cent in Nova Scotia compared 
with a decrease of 30 per cent in New Brunswick. Labour requirements 
were particularly strong in Halifax during July as work on a multi-million 
dollar apartment housing project got under way. The influx of workers 
from other areas, however, provided an adequate supply of labour. 


During July, labour markets in the Atlantic region continued to 
move towards a balanced situation. Five areas moved from surplus to 
balance and a shortage of labour developed in one. By the beginning 
of August, 16 areas had approximately balanced labour markets, four 
had some labour surplus and one some labour shortage. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In St. John’s, Nfld., season- 
al increases in employment were sufficient to bring labour demand and 
supply into balance, though a temporary lay-off involving 550 workers 
occurred at one of the iron ore mines at Bell Island, following the break- 
down of the main hoist. In addition, the employment outlook in this 
area was Clouded by uncertain prospects in the construction industry, 
where the volume of work planned was lower this year than last. More- 
over, intermittent reductions of crews were to begin shortly at some of 
the large defence projects as they near completion. 


Employment in Sydney, with the exception of coal mining, con- 
tinued to increase during the month. At one colliery, however, 1,200 men 
were laid off during the past two months, increasing the labour supply 
sufficiently to bring the area into the moderate surplus category. Al- 
though most of these men were still idle at the end of July, many of 
them will be rehired as new mining machinery is installed. Labour 
surpluses disappeared in Moncton and New Glasgowwith the increased 
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demand for workers in construction, trucking, service and metalworking 
occupations. The construction industry was particularly active in 
Moncton and it is expected that shortages of certain skills will develop 
in the months ahead as employment in the industry reaches its season- 


al peak. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The increase in construction 
and other seasonal activities brought Grand Falls into the labour short- 
age category. Almost all of the remaining areas had balanced labour 
markets as hay harvesting accelerated the demand for farm help. 


QUEBEC 


EXPANSION in outdoor activities 
in the Quebec region, which en- QUEBEC 


abled thousands of students to Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
| ere 


find summer employment, largely 
accounted for the increase of about 
47,000 in the number of persons 
with jobs during the month ending 
July 18. This was the largest 
monthly employment increase in 
Quebec this year. 





























Although employment in tex- 
tiles has been declining for several 
months and heavy industry in 
Montreal is not as active as in 
the early post-Korean expansion 
period, over-all employment levels 








GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





continued above those of last year. Much of the year-to-year expansion 
occurred in defence-connected and consumer semi-durable industries. 
Non-agricultural employment at the beginning of June was three per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


Labour surpluses were eliminated in three areas during the month, 
but the textile center of Farnham —Granby reverted to the slight surplus 
category after being in balance for two months. At the beginning of 
August, 83 per cent of the wage and salary workers in Quebec were 
in the 15 balanced labour market areas. Moderate surpluses persisted 
in the other nine. There were no labour shortage areas. 


Metropolitan Areas. Many high school students and workers released 
from the aircraft industry have been seeking employment in Montreal 
during the past two months. The practice of closing plants for the va- 
cation period has tended to reduce hiring activity in some manufac- 
turing plants during July. Thus, despite heavy outdoor activity, the 
number of workers registered at the Montreal NES office remained rela- 
tively stable. 


A shortage of waitresses, dish washers and laundry help developed 
in Quebec city as local help left the city for employment in tourist 
resorts in various parts of the province. In general, however, labour 
supplies were ample and the area remained in balance. 
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Major Industrial Areas. Extended vacations were granted to many 
textile workers in the Farnham—Granby area during July so that there 
was a surplus of workers again at the month-end. Rouyn—Val d’Or 
came into the balanced group during July. By August 1], five of the 
major industrial areas still had moderate surpluses while four remained 
in balance. 


Except for the Lac St. Jean district, the employment situation in 
the industrial areas did not differ greatly from a year ago. Here, how- 
ever, a sharp reduction in construction work as well as a smaller logging 
cut created a surplus almost double the size of that reported a year 
earlier. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour requirements were 
approximately equal to the available supply of workers in the agricul- 
tural and minor areas of Quebec, exceptin Buckingham, Drummondville, 
Gaspé and Sorel. Moderate surpluses persisted in these four areas. 
The construction program in Sorel and Buckingham was reduced this 
year. Last year at this time, both these areas were in the balanced 
category. 





ONTARIO 
THE movement of temporary and 
ONTARIO immigrant workers into Ontario 
Proportion of paid workers within each labour markets during July in 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. creased the labour force in the 
ee Perce \iregion to 1,968,000 by July 18 





from 1,946,000 the previous month. 
Although the total number of per- 
sons with jobs increased by 
23,000, the total at work dropped 
by 47,000 as July is the peak 


vacation month. 


























| The agriculture, food-pro- 
Sarasa cessing, construction, and tourist 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE industries were chiefly responsi- 
GROME DAC ROU 22 CROUGR Ana ble for the employment increases 

in Ontario during July. Manufac- 

turing activity was sustained at about the same level as in June but 
hirings were slow since many industrial plants closed for a vacation 
period during the month. Heavy demand for farm help was almost com- 
pletely met by students, local industrial workers on vacation, German 
immigrants and harvesters from the Maritimes (about 400) and the Prairies 
(130). Although both hay and grain harvests were nearing completion 
in most areas, the demand for fruit pickers and tobacco workers in- 
creased by the middle of August in some areas in southern Ontario. 











At the end of July, the labour supply in Ontario was sufficient to 
meet demand and 34 of the 36 local areas were in the balanced category. 
Kitchener remained in the labour shortage category and Urantford re- 
tained a_ slight labour surplus. During the month, two more areas came 
into balance, Cornwall from the surplus category and Brampton from 
shortage. 
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Metropolitan Areas. The labour supply in Hamilton was still ample, 
although by the end of the month a spurt in construction activity reduced 
the supply of carpenters, painters and other construction workers. 
Further lay-offs occurred in the textile industry in Hamilton but some 
plants which had been shut down temporarily at the beginning of July 
re-opened during the month. Labour markets in both Toronto and Ottawa — 
Hull were still in approximate balance at the end of July, although 
almost all suitable workers were employed. Industrial hirings in Toronto 
eased somewhat during the month as many manufacturing plants were 
closed for vacations. The only apparent labour shortages in Ottawa 
were for engineers and qualified stenographers, while both of these 
in addition to automobile mechanics were in short supply in Toronto. 


Major Industrial Areas. In several major industrial areas, particu- 
larly London, Kitchener, Windsor and the Niagara Peninsula, vacation- 
ing workers temporarily increased the supply of farm labour. However, 
11 of the 13 areas were still in balance and the surplus continued to 
shrink in Brantford, the only area with a labour surplus. Moreover, most 
workers on vacation were back on their regular jobs early in August. 
Kitchener remained in the shortage category, clerical workers, skilled 
construction workers and auto mechanics being in short supply. The 
demand for farm hands in the area is slackening as haying and harvesting 
near completion. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. By the end of July, the demand 
for harvest help had been largely filled by students or harvesters from 
the Maritimes or Prairies and all 20 of these areas had approximately 
balanced labour markets. A shortage of service workers for the tourist 
industry continued in Bracebridge and farm workers were still somewhat 
scarce in Brampton, Barrie, Ingersoll, St. Thomas and Woodstock. 


PRAIRIE 


ALTHOUGH outdoor activities con- 





tinued to expand in the Prairie PRAIRIE 

region during July, the labour Proportion of paid workers within each 

supply expanded somewhat as of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
Per Cent Per Cent 

students and women entered the 





working force. The number of 9 
persons with jobs increased by 
35,000 during the month ending 
July 18, a subtantially greater 
gain than in earlier months. Those 
working less than a full week 
decreased by 9,000 to 47,000 and 
those working full time increased 


by 3,000 to 880,000. The number 


























ay ttt. SURPLUS* SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
of persons with jobs but not at GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


work because of vacations or for 
other reasons increased by 41,000. 





Crops developed rapidly in most parts of the region during July 
following the prolonged spell of cool wet weather. Hail damage was 


epi 


severe in some areas, however, and rust infection was reported in a 
number of localities. Farm labour requirements were generally small 
during the month. On the other hand, the demand for construction labour 
was substantial since the number of housing units being built at the 
beginning of July was 46 per cent greater than a year earlier. As a 
result, there were shortages of unskilled as well as skilled labour. 


There was no significant change in the employment situation during 
July. As in June, labour generally was in tight supply throughout the 
region. Two-thirds of the wage and salary workers were in balanced 
areas, while the remaining one-third was in labour shortage areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Little change occurred 
in the shortage situation in Edmonton during July. Industrial employment 
was about 20 per cent higher than last year and further expansion, 
particularly in the construction industry, absorbed both the local labour 
supply and workers entering the area from other localities. Shortages 
of carpenters, bricklayers, automobile mechanics, stenographers and 
waitresses were general by August l. 


The labour market situation in Winnipeg remained in approximate 
balance although heavy rainstorms delayed building activity. The demand 
for carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers increased further by the end 
of July. The construction program was considerably greater this year 
than last — 25 per cent more housing units were being built in the metro- 
politan area this year. 


The construction season was also reaching its peak in Fort William — 
Port Arthur and almost all available labour had been absorbed at the 
beginning of July. Local supplies were adequate, except in a few skilled 
trades. The Calgary area remained in balance. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The agricultural labour force 
was augmented slightly during the school vacation period as students 
were employed on farms. During July, however, demands were relatively 
light and will not reach a peak until later this month. General labour 
shortages continued in Regina, Brandon, Red Deer, Swift Current and 
Yorkton. The most pressing requirements were for building tradesmen, 
waitresses and household workers but automobile mechanics and steno- 
graphers were also in strong demand. 


PACIFIC 


FURTHER seasonal expansion of activity occurred in the Pacific region 
during July. In the month ending July 18, full-time employment decreased 
from 389,000 to 384,000, largely as a result of vacations, but the number 
of workers employed less than full time increased from 39,000 to 53,000. 
The net. increase, therefore, in the number of persons with jobs was 
9,000. A comparison with last year’s employment situation is distorted 
by the strikes in progress at that time. The most recent comparable 
figures, however, show a slight decrease in industrial employment this 
year. 


Heavy production earlier in tle year increased log inventories to 
the point where the usual scale of logging operations during July had 
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to be curtailed. Additional employ- 
ment reductions were caused by 


PACIFIC 
the closure of several Vancouver Pheri ae 
° roportion i ithi 
Island logging areas endangered a lalthebetceneinscs he ich 1953, 
by fire. These temporary lay-offs, } | Per Cen Par Cont 





together with the holiday shut-down 
of sawmills, accounted for most 
of the increase in the number of 
workers employed less than full 
time. 

















Construction activity  con- 
tinued to rise to a peak that will 
probably be reached this month. 
Shortages of construction workers SRRLUSeSuR aera 
occurred at various points, the 
strongest demand being for heavy 
construction carpenters, trowel tradesmen ana pipefitters. The demand 
for welders eased during the period, although all qualified welders could 
still be placed easily. 





LANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





Additional manpower requirements came from fishing and agriculture. 
The salmon season opened at the beginning of July and catches were 
reported as exceptionally large. The harvesting of strawberries, rasp- 
berries and soft fruits required large numbers of temporary help, the 
supply of which was adequate in all areas. 


Labour supplies in most local areas showed further decreases 
during the month. There was, however, no change in the number of 
areas in each classification. At August 1, slight labour surpluses ex- 
isted in two areas, including Vancouver—New Westminster. The labour 
market was in balance in the remaining eight areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver ~—New 
Westminster area, demand for construction tradesmen, largely from 
Kitimat and other out-of-town projects, continued to increase. Metal 
manufacturing firms and sawmills showed little change in activity but 
labour requirements increased in the food-processing, furniture and 
clothing industries. As a result, available labour supplies were reduced 
during July, although some surpluses still remained by the first of 
August. 


The labour market situation in Victoria remained virtually unchanged 
from the previous month. Increasing job vacancies in construction were 
offset by the month-long closure of several large logging camps as 
well as by the destruction by fire of a lumber mill that terminated the 
employment of several hundred workers. 


Minor Areas. The rising level of summer operations absorbed pro- 
gressively the available supply of idle workers in all minor areas except 
Central Vancouver Island. In this area, intermittent closures of various 
logging operations released over 1,000 loggers, bringing the area into 
the moderate surplus category. The effect of this on the region as a 
whole was offset by the increasing level of lumbering activity in Prince 
George, which brought the area from the surplus intothe balanced category. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1953) 








Percentage Change 
From 















Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) -.--.-----+-------- July 18] 5,515,000 | + 2.4 i 
Persons at work 35 hours or more -------- July 18 | 4,807,000 ey _ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours---.--- July 18 275,000 = fide 2 _ 
Usually work 35 hours or more ----------- July 18 91 000M saree — 
On Short time .....c.ccccccccccccccssccceeeeneee July 18 23,000 Se eay ae 
Usually work less than 35 hours -..---- July 18 184, 000 ani 5e7 _ 
Persons with jobs not at work .-------------- July 18 343,000 +174.4 — 
Usually work 35 hours or more -...------- July 18 332,000 He Gent _ 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... July 18 11,000 — ~ 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ...| July 18 90,000 _ _ 
Persons not in the labnur force ................ July 18] 4,522,000 | — 24 _ 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AB] Antic 2.2. c0..csctbeeiecesseara eee eee eee July 16 22,684 med oee | cee Rone 
Oudhee <.ccceccudl eat soce decane Wewaccecansseee=rt July 16 58,623 =i 720. | ee Bee 
Gitarie aa eee July 16 46,0568 (Ween Ss | 10 
Haire s eescctsen cscs oc cocecsascereeccoceceresese es cen July 16 20,096 + 4034) =) oe 0 
Pl QOUL IC csccucasonceaencuge so<eeas teeny seteeeneeees eno July 16 22, 254 — 3.8 |— 32.4 
Total, all regions «.......+-2-----e-ssese-eseee July 16 170,615 | — 48 |— 7.6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ...........-..2-se-cseeseeeere- ei yoeel 119,830) sel 6.091 — ee 
Amount of benefit payments .«..-s-.---+-+-+-+++++ June $8,408,071 | — 31.1 | + 25.0 
Index of employment (1939 =100)..-.------------- June 1 188. 1 ee PPA SiG 
Tniniier at om 2 Reccess scoot beacon ee eters ae June 18,376 — 1217—, 20. lc) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... July 73,486 il eB ae) 
No. of workers involved ..............--s-ec0-0++ July 7,396 er ee olG) 
Now of strikes ei eee ere July 30 2y)| <4 84e0(c} 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... June 1 $57.70 a cael Fd aa eo, 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .....-...-...-.-+ June 1 $1.36 ft - <0. 37) “aeeee 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) .-..-. June 1 41.7 Se On dy ite eel 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............-.-. June 1 $56. 67 Te Owls taeoso 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100)...| July 1 186.0 te 0505 | = ead 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) -...... Tuly eo 115.4 + 0.4 |— 0.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| June 1 117.8 | — 0.3} + 6.4 
Total labour income ..:.-.-.--:..-...->- $000,000| May O69 ita ih tet 10st 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39 =100) ...........-.-.-2-¢ May 257.8 OLS tact, 0 
Manufacturing _ <:---20-sses<s-uasgenteuneneensceeesace May 21207 +) 0.0" | 4 LOSo 
Dur abl €8cmnve sd essed ease ee teceenteds drate Sadatesteas May 336.5 Se PY: a ite ae OS) 
Non-Dur abl esc... sces-cczcnesceccsocgenvvoe-erass May 23L9 + a1,95) 4 Bs4 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) ‘hese percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Former Labour Secretary 
Maurice Tobin Dies 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labour in 
President Truman’s Cabinet from 1948 and 
former Governor of Massachusetts, died 
July 20 of a heart attack at the age of 52 
years. Mr. Tobin was the sixth Secretary 
of Labour in the United States, his appoint- 
ment by President Truman culminating a 
series of political positions he had held. 


During his political career, Mr. Tobin 
had served as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, twice as 
mayor of Boston—in 1937 and in 1941— 
and as Governor of the state from 1944 to 
1946. While Governor, the former Labour 
Secretary headed an administration which 
adopted a fair employment practices act 
and which increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance benefits. 
As Secretary of Labour, Mr. Tobin headed 
attempts to have the Taft-Hartley law 
repealed and to have the Wagner Labour 
Relations Act re-enacted. 


One of three sons of Irish immigrants, 
he was born in Boston. He had to leave 
the Boston High School of Commerce in 
his second year to earn a living; he began 
work in a leather factory. When he was 
25 he won election to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, where he served 
for two years. Later he served as Boston’s 
mayor and Governor of Massachusetts. 





AFL Men Fill Top Jobs 
In U.S. Labour Dept. 
With the 


appointment as Assistant 
Secretaries of Labour of Harrison C. 
Hobart, Assistant Grand Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Director of the AFL 
Workers Education Bureau, all top posts 
in the United States Department of Labour 


are now filled by AFL officials. 


Lloyd A. Mashburn, named Under- 
Secretary of Labour last January, was an 
AFL official in California, and Martin P. 
Durkin, the Secretary of Labour, was 
formerly President of the AFL Plumbers. 
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Walter Reuther, President of the CIO, 
had asked that a CIO member be given 
one of the top Labour Department posi- 
tions but the Senate proved reluctant to 
approve Mr. Reuther’s nominees. 





Extend Compensation to 
B.C. Civil Defence Staff 


Cost of extending full benefits of the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
British Columbia’s civil defence workers 
who may be injured on training or exer- 
cises is to be shared equally by the federal 
and provincial Governments. This was 
disclosed in a joint statement by Hon. 
Paul Martin, federal Minister in charge 
of civil defence, and Hon. W. D. Black, 
British Columbia’s Provincial Secretary. 

The agreement is similar to one made in 
Ontario, arising from Ottawa’s offer to share 
costs of compensation which the provinces 
might agree to pay to anyone killed or 
injured while serving in official civil defence 
organizations. 

The British Columbia agreement covers 
persons training for, as well as actually 
engaged in, civil defence work. This is 
defined as “all measures, other than 
military, carried out under the direction of 
the provincial director of civil defence or 
any local civil defence authority, designed 
or intended to protect and preserve life, 
property and public services against any 
form of enemy attack and to munimize 
damage therefrom, and includes training”. 





Equal Work, Equel Pay 
Recommended in Sweden 


The principle of equal pay for tasks 
of equal value should be followed in the 
Swedish Civil Service, it has been recom- 
mended by a state committee of enquiry 
appointed in 1947. The committee’s report 
has just been submitted. 


The scale of wages should be fixed 
according to the work to be performed, 
irrespective of whether it is performed by 
a male or female, the committee stated. 

Rejecting the principle of payment 
according to need, the committee said that 
state salaries should be fixed irrespective 
of family commitments or responsibilities. 
The necessary adjustments to family 
burdens are a matter for taxation and 
social policy, the report said. 

Any minimum wage for males should 
apply also to females, the committee 
declared. 
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Unemployment Insurance Benefit Now Continues 
During HiIness, Injury or Quarantine 


Extended unemployment insurance cover- 
age for Canadian workers went into effect 
August 3. 

The enlarged benefits—covering persons 
who become incapacitated after losing their 
jobs—were authorized at the last session of 
Parliament but proclamation of the measure 
was delayed until July 18 while details of 
the plan were worked out. 

Formerly, persons thrown out of work 
received insurance benefits only so long as 
they were available to take on other jobs. 
If sickness or other disability made them 
unavailable for work, they did not collect. 

Under the new amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, those becoming 
incapacitated—through illness, injury or 
quarantine—after unemployment starts will 
continue to receive benefits for as long as 
they would be qualified to get them if 
they were capable of working. 

The amendment makes no change in the 
rate of benefit nor in the method by which 
the duration of benefit is established, nor 
is there any increase in the rate of 
contributions. 

It has been felt for some years by UIC 
officials that some compensation should be 
provided for loss of earnings during periods 
of incapacity. Prior to the introduction of 
this amendment, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission made an intensive study 
of the practice of other countries that 
operate plans of cash sickness benefits, 
particularly Britain, the United States and 
Australia. 

Under the plans of national insurance 
operated in Britain and Australia, benefit 
is paid at the same rates and to the same 
class of insured persons for any interrup- 
tion of employment caused either by lack 
of work or by sickness. In the United 
States similar plans are in operation in 
four of the States, in addition to a federal 
plan of the same type applicable to railway 
workers. 

The concept underlying all these plans 
is that a layoff due either to shortage of 
work or to sickness is involuntary unem- 
ployment and the same basic contribution 
should provide the insured person with 
compensation for loss of wages in either 
. case, excluding any periods for which he 
is already entitled to such benefit under 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The plan being introduced in Canada 
does not go so far at present as most of 
those schemes. It does not extend to the 
insured worker who loses his employment 
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because of sickness or accident, although 
benefit can be paid to such a worker after 
he has recovered from the illness, if no 
suitable work is then available for him. 


It -is realized by the UIC thatwthie 
limitation will cause some anomalies. 
Under the amendment, benefit 1s payable 
only for days of sickness if the claimant 
has already proved entitlement to unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, has served the 
required waiting period, and is actually in 
receipt of benefit. This means that a man 
who loses his job because of shortage of 
work, files a claim, and is taken sick on 
the third day, before completing the wait- 
ing period, will not qualify for benefit, 
while another man who 1s laid off at the 
same time and is taken sick on the eighth 
day, after completing the waiting period 
and drawing benefit for a couple of days, 
will continue to receive benefit despite his 
incapacity. 

A similar anomaly will arise when one 
person has been laid off because of sickness 
and another has been laid off at the same 
time because of shortage of work but 
becomes sick after starting to receive 
unemployment benefit. The second man 
will continue to receive it but the first 
man cannot begin to receive benefit until 
he has recovered and can prove that he is 
capable and available. 


However, at present it is considered that 
workmen’s compensation takes care of most 
persons whose loss of wages results from 
injury or illness arising out of their employ- 
ment and that, as regards unemployment 
which is the result.of illness of any other 
kind, extension of insurance should be 
deferred until experience has been gained 
in operating the limited scheme now 
introduced. 


Six or seven states in the United States 
which have not yet adopted a full plan 
of sickness insurance have extended their 
unemployment insurance provisions along 
the same lines as Canada is now doing. 





Marine Federation Asks 


Subsidies for Coal Mines 


Meeting in Saint John, N.B., the Mari- 
time Marine Workers’ Federation (CCL) 
late last month adopted a resolution asking 
for federal government subsidies for 
Canada’s coal mining industry. Such 
subsidies are necessary, the delegates said, 
to avert the closing of Maritime collieries. 


Upswing in Housing 
Continued in May 

The upswing in new residential construc- 
tion continued in May, when the number 
of dwelling units started jumped 39 per 
cent and the number of new units com- 
pleted 38 per cent over the figures for the 
same month last year. Starts this May 
numbered 13,606, compared with 9,801 in 
May last year, and completions totalled 
8,099, compared with 5,868 a year earlier. 

For the first five months this year, starts 
were running 46 per cent ahead of 1952 at 
35,488 compared with 24,196, while comple- 





tions were up 35 per cent at 32,816 
compared with 24,259. 

Housing Starts in U.S. 
Down 4 Per Cent in June 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 103,000 during June, a 
seasonal decline of about 4 per cent from 
May, and nearly the same number as were 
started in June 1952, according to prelim- 
inary estimates of the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Despite 
declines in the past two months, June 
marked the fourth consecutive month this 
year that total housing starts exceeded the 
100,000-unit level. 

The total number of new permanent 
non-farm dwelling units begun during the 
first half of 1953 (577,100) is about the same 
as the final figure for January-June 1982. 





Govt. of Indie Extends 
Subsidized Housing Plan 


The Government of India has extended 
a subsidized housing scheme for industrial 
workers up to March 31, 1956, in order to 
cover the rest of the Five-Year Plan period. 

For 1953-54 the scheme envisages con- 
struction of 22,000 tenements. The 1952-53 
scheme set a target at 28,500 tenements. 

Of the 22,000 tenements provided for in 
1953-54, about 14,000, it is expected, will be 
built by State Governments and Housing 
Boards, 3,500 by Co-operative Societies and 
4500 by employers. 





Few U.S. Firms Have Plan 
For Utilizing Old Workers 


Few firms have yet developed definite 
policies for making use of their older 
workers, a recent survey by the American 
Management Association has found. 

In its study of the practice of various 
companies to utilize older workers no longer 
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able to perform their customary jobs after 
the age of 65, the Association reported that 
so far the process appears to be largely 
informal. Re-assignment of the employee 
to another job with or without a cut in 
pay is the most usual procedure. 

Other devices used by companies include 
decreasing hours of work, allowing the 
employee to continue in his usual job but 
with less pay for lowered production, 
transfer to a part-time job or to a physi- 
cally less demanding job, and creation of 
special sections in which older employees 
are grouped as casual labour pools or 
homogeneous work crews. 

Four elements are needed in any program 
for effective utilization of the older worker, 
according to the companies surveyed by the 
Association. These are: (1) an objective 
eriterion of job performance; (2) knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and demands of 
each job in the plant or firm; (3) knowl- 
edge of the employee’s characteristics, and 
(4) matching the job characteristics with 
those of the worker. 

According to the companies, job descrip- 
tions are often inadequate for purposes of 
re-assigning older workers. Also, psycho- 
logical measures for assessing older 
employees are still inadequate. 





242 U.S. Railroads Sign 
Union Shop Agreement 

All but four of the major carriers in the 
United States have signed union shop agree- 
ments with the 17 non-operating railroad 
unions. 

One of the largest railroads in the 
Western United States, the Union Pacific, 
recently added its 40,000 employees to the 
number covered by the union shop. 

In making the announcement, G. E. 
Leighty, President of the Railroad Teleg- 
raphers and head _ of the negotiating 
committee of the non-operating organiza- 
tions, reported that more than 85 per cent 
of all non-operating employees were now 
under the protection of the union shop. 

He said there were some 800,000 
employees of 242 railroads covered by 
union shop agreements. Together with the 
estimated 125,000 employees in operating 
brotherhoods which have negotiated union 
shop agreements, the total is almost one 
million. 

The negotiating committee of the non- 
operating brotherhoods is continuing its 
drive to include all railroad employees in 
union shop agreements which are now 
permitted under the terms of the United 
States Railway Act passed in 1951 (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 688). 
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AFL Teamsters Dismiss 
Two Canadian Officials 


Two Canadian officials of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters have been 
removed from office during a reorganization 
of the Brotherhood’s affairs in its eastern 
Canadian district. “They “are. Area. 
MacArthur, the international’s organizer in 
Canada, who has been President of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(AFL-TLC) for five years, and Neil 
MacDonald, the union’s business agent in 
Montreal. 

The Montreal local of the Teamsters has 
been placed in receivership. 

Frank J) “fob, Json  woleethemazormer 
president of the Brotherhood has been 
placed in charge of the union’s affairs in 
eastern Canada. 

While the Toronto District Trades and 
Labour Council has criticized the replace- 
ment of Canadian officials by a representa- 
tive from the United States, President 
Percy R. Bengough of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has issued a 
statement reiterating Congress policy never 
to interfere in the operations of an affiliate 
and describing as “nothing unusual” the 
appointment of “other than a Canadian” 
to administer the union’s affairs in Canada. 

In Montreal, Mr. MacDonald has organ- 
ized the Quebec Transport Drivers Union 
and has appealed to Teamsters in Ontario 
and Quebec to leave the Brotherhood and 
join the new organization. 

TLC President Bengough, in his state- 
ment on the developments in the Teamsters, 
cautions the union’s members in Montreal 
that they “would do well to remain mem- 
bers in good standing and iron out their 
problems within their own organization”. 

Mr. MacArthur, although himself dis- 
missed, condemned the secessionist move in 
Montreal. Efforts to split the union would 
only jeopardize the wages and working 
conditions won by the organization, he said. 





Boilermakers, Blacksmiths 
Complete Amalgamation 


In an amalgamation convention held in 
Minneapolis during July, representatives of 
the boilermakers’ and the blacksmiths’ 
unions in Canada and the United States 
agreed to form one organization known as 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers. The merger was 
approved by approximately 900 delegates 
from the boilermakers and 300 from the 
blacksmiths. 
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The union of the two labour bodies had 
been tentatively entered into in 1950 and 
was ratified by the blacksmiths in 1951. 
Confirmation by the boilermakers in the 
convention made the union complete. The 
ratification was carried through without a 
dissenting vote. 

Addressing the delegates, Charles G. 
MacGowan, President of the Boilermakers 
and now head of the new organization, 
stated that “size, bigness and power” were 
not the objectives of the amalgamation but 
rather the major motive “was one of pro- 
tection to the wage earners in both crafts’, 

Speaking on behalf of the Blacksmiths, 
President John Pelkofer declared: “We of 
the Blacksmiths will co-operate earnestly 
and honestly with President MacGowan and 
his associate officers as they have co- 
operated with us.” 

Mr. Pelkofer went on to note that “we 
have already made great progress since our 
tentative amalgamation in 1950. Now it’s 
in full swing. We have a great future as 
an amalgamated organization. Working 
together, we should be able to accomplish 
what we were not able to achieve 
separately.” 

Both the Boilermakers and the Black- 
smiths are labour unions with more than 
60 years of organizing experience in their 
respective trades. 





Chief of Train Engineers, 
James P. Shields Dies 


The death June 29, in Cleveland, of 
James P. Shields removed from the leader- 
ship of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers its leader for the past three years. 
Mr. Shields, who was 64 years of age, died 
a week before the. opening of the triennial 
convention of the 80-year-old organization 
which includes approximately 80,000 mem- 
bers in Canada and the United States. 

The BLE head was elected Grand Chief 
Engineer of the labour organization . in 
1950, succeeding Alvanley Johnston, who 
had headed the Brotherhood for more than 
a quarter of a century. During his service 
with the BLE, Mr. Shields served as a 
local chairman, assistant grand chief, first 
assistant and finally grand chief in 1950. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg sent a 
message of sympathy to the brotherhood 
stating that “the Canadian Department of 
Labour mourns with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers the death of Grand 
Chief Engineer J. P. Shields.” Mr. Gregg 
added that “the passing of Mr. Shields 
will be a loss to your 80,000 members, 
many of them Canadians, who honour and 
respect his memory.” 


Locomotive Engineers 
Reject Unity Bid 


A proposal by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen that 
there be a merger between it and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
rejected by the latter body at its triennial 
convention in Cleveland, July 20. The 
BLFE, meeting at its convention in 
Boston, had requested the Locomotive 
Engineers to support a merger of the two 
organizations “in the interests of all engine 
service employees in the United States and 
Canada”. 


Speaking at the Engineers’ convention, 
Grand Chief Guy L. Brown replied to the 
unity proposal by noting that the repre- 
sentatives of his Brotherhood were not in 
accord with the suggestion that steps be 
taken to amalgamate the two labour bodies. 
Mr. Brown added that a referendum held 
in 1948 had “resulted in rejection by the 
BLE membership” and stated that “our 
present convention is bound by that 
democratically-expressed mandate”. 


In urging the union of the two railway 
bodies, President D. B. Robertson of the 
BLFE stated that the “combined strength, 
economically, financially and _ politically, 
would represent a powerful force to help 
railmen in their continuing struggle to 
improve their general welfare”. Though 
expressing “keen disappointment” at the 
rejection of the merger proposal, Mr. 
Robertson added that he was “thoroughly 
satisfied the time will soon come when all 
men on the deck of a locomotive will 
belong to one combined organization”. 


At the BLFE convention, both Mr. 
Robertson and Carl J. Goff, Assistant 
President of the organization, tendered 


Both men had served 
in official capacities for a considerable 
period. As the LaBour GAZETTE went to 
press, there had been no announcement as 
to who would replace Messrs. Robertson 
and Goff. 


their resignations. 





AFL, CiO Packing Unions 
To Bergain Together 


Joint action in wage negotiations and 
organizing campaigns by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL) and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) was recently 
agreed upon in a pact between the two 
unions. Under the agreement, machinery 
was established for the two labour organiza- 
tions to work together in the wage nego- 


tiations that opened in July and that affect 
approximately 250,000 workers in the United 
States. 

The new pact provides that every effort 
will be made to conduct joint wage 
negotiations with those companies whose 
employees are represented by both unions, 
that neither union will reach a settlement 
with such companies without first securing 
the other’s approval, that joint “economic 
action” will be taken against employers 
wherever necessary and that “all lawful 
support and assistance” will be rendered by 
one union to the other where one has 
established authorized picket lines or is 
engaged in strike action. In addition, both 
unions agreed not to raid each other’s 
membership. 


The packinghouse.agreement follows a 
similar agreement concluded between the 
United Auto Workers of America (CIO) 
and the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL). The latter pact also 
contained provisions concerning joint bar- 
gaining sessions and the prohibition of 
raiding either union’s membership (L.G., 
July, p. 989). 


AFL Completes Revision 
Of Organizing Staff 

A revision of the machinery under which 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
ducts its organizing activities was carried 
out recently in Washington at a two-day 
conference presided over by President 
George Meany and _ Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler. Under the new system 
there will be 14 organizing areas in the 
United States and one in Canada, each 
under the control of a regional director. 

Regional directors will now be required 
to submit all applications for new charters 
to AFL headquarters. Formerly the apph- 
cations were sent in by individual organ- 
izers. The directors will also have to 
submit progress reports every four months 
to headquarters noting the paid-up mem- 
bership in each region. 

President Meany observed that the 
primary aim of the AFL is to organize the 
unorganized and that its organizers will be 
required to aid national and international 
unions in their membership drives as well 
as organizing and servicing federal labour 
unions. The Canadian region will be under 
the direction of Russell Harvey, Canadian 
Director of Organization of the AFL. 

The CIO recently completed a similar 
re-organization of its field staff, reducing 
from 50 to 13 the number of regional offices 
in the United States (L.G., July, p. 989). 
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19,000 Brewery Workers 


Switch to Teamsters 


Seven locals of the United Brewery 
Workers of America in New York City 
and three others elsewhere in New York 
State have left the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and have joined the brewery 
division of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (AFL). The move is reported 
to have involved some 19,000 workers. 

The legal counsellor for the New York 
locals announced July 6 that units of the 
CIO union in Toronto and in six other 
cities in the United States were also due 
to hold votes on disaffiliation. These units, 
he said, have a combined membership of 
9,000 brewery workers. 

'The lawyer said that David Beck, 
President of the AFL teamsters, had agreed 
to certain terms laid down by the former 
CIO affiliates in New York City as a con- 
dition for joining the AFL group. These 
were: full autonomy for each local: each 
local to maintain its present jurisdiction; 
all assets to remain in local units: contract 
negotiations to be conducted by locals and 
the Brewery Workers Joint Board in New 
York; and no recriminations against any 
member of the Brewery Workers who might 
have been expelled previously from the 
Teamsters. Mr. Beck had previously said 
his union would accept any brewery locals 
that wanted to join his organization. 

The following week, Walter Reuther, 
President of the CIO, issued a statement 
accusing the AFL teamsters’ union of con- 
ducting a series of raiding excursions 
against the CIO Brewery Workers. He 
declared that such action threatened to 
destroy the move toward labour unity and 
that it violated the spirit of a tentative 
no-raiding agreement drawn up recently by 
the two labour organizations (L.G., July, 
p. 990). 

Karher, an invitation to the Brewery 
Workers union to merge with the Teamsters 
was rejected by Karl F. Feller, President 
of the Brewery Workers. 


TWUA Urges Slowdown 
Of Textile Imports 


The imposition of a quota system to slow 
down the “growing importation” of textiles 
into Canada was demanded recently by 
Edward C. Cluney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO-CCL). 

The union official said that in the first 
quarter of 1953, imports of cotton, rayon 
and other fabrics from the United States 
reached new records. Imports from the 
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United Kingdom were also up. At the 
Same time, he said, the industry in Canada 
was operating at 70 per cent of capacity 
and direct employment has fallen from 
101,234 in January 1951, to 93,120 in 
January of this year. In addition, many 
textile workers are on part-time shifts and 
face further reductions in pay because many 
mills plan unpaid summer layoffs. 

Mr. Cluney said that while the imposi- 
tion of quotas is the most direct and 
practical method of dealing with the 
emergency, his union believes the anti- 
dumping laws should be tightened to 
prevent foreign textiles being sold in 
Canada below their cost of production. 


Inflation or Depression? 


U.S. Eeonomists Disagree 

Two opposing views have been given 
recently regarding the future economic 
situation in the United States. 

Dr. Edwin C. Nourse, ex-chairman of 
former president Harry Truman’s Council 
of Economie Advisers, told a_ teachers’ 
meeting in Los Angeles that at present 
the United States faces a depression. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, economic adviser 
to President Eisenhower, appearing before 
the House Appropriations Committee, sug- 
gested that “new and upward price 
pressures” may develop in the United 
States economy. 

Mr. Truman’s erstwhile adviser said: “We 
have passed from the time when adjust- 
ment to a free market basis would have 
been relatively easy to one when it will be 
extremely difficult. The problem we are 
wrestling with now is whether we will act 
with enough intelligence and have technical 
knowledge to prevent any breakdown in 
the flow of goods and services.” 

Dr. Burns, of President Eisenhower’s 
staff, granted that an examination of price 
movements alone might easily lead to the 
conclusion that the country had entered a 
deflationary period. But, he pointed out, 
“if you look to the industrial sphere of 
the economy, and find, as you do, produc- 
tion going up, employment rising, unem- 
ployment shrinking, the question is bound 
to come up whether the decline in prices 
can well continue, and whether, in view of 
the continued growth of output and employ- 
ment, and virtual disappearance of unem- 
ployment, new and upward price pressures 
will not develop in our economy.” 

Dr. Burns called attention to the fact 
that the price declines have been concen- 
trated in farming, and that in certain 
industries prices have been rising steadily 
for the past six to nine months. 


Ont. Public Employees 
Hold 7th Convention 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Public Employees 
drew 113 delegates to Toronto recently. 

The delegates voted unanimously to con- 
tinue to give full support to the National 
Federation of Public Employees. They 
also passed a resolution requesting the 
Ontario Government to enact special legis- 
lation covering civic and other public 
employees similar to that contained in the 
Fire and Police Department Acts. 

Officers elected were: W. H. Hilts, 
President; William Buss, First Vice-presi- 
dent; J. F. Raysbrook, Second Vice- 
president; and Irene Sinclair, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Executive officers are: J. 
Rutherford, E. J. Priestly, T. H. Doyle, 
G. A. Gorman and George Downing. 


Hospital Beds, Nurses 
Revenue, Costs Increase 


The number of public hospital beds per 
100,000 Canadians rose to 490 in 1951 from 
479 in 1950, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. Official bed capa- 
city of Canada’s public hospitals in 1951 
was 68,674, exclusive of nursery bassinets. 


In Excess of Capacity 

Despite the increase in bed space, how- 
ever, the hospitals still operated at Bul 
per cent in excess of capacity in 1951, 
reporting a total of 71,221 beds set up. 

The number of nurses in public hospitals 
also rose during 1951, the number of 
graduate nurses by 6:2 per cent to 16,143 
and the number of student nurses and 
probationers by 3 per cent to 15078 

Graduate nurses outnumbered student 
nurses for the first time in 1950, the ratio 
being 104 to 100. In 1951 this ratio in- 
creased to 107 to 100. 

Hospitals submitting financial data 
reported a 16-4-per-cent increase In oper- 
ating revenue and a 14-8-per-cent increase 
in total revenue but a 16-9-per-cent rise in 
expenditures. 





Higher Income Groups 


Spend More on Health 


Out of an estimated 1,322,000 family 
units in Canada with incomes of less than 
$1,500, about one-fifth spent nothing for 
medical, hospital, dental or any other kind 
of health care during the year from the 
autumn of 1950 to the autumn of 1951, 
according to a release by the Bureau of 
Statistics on the subject of family expen- 
ditures for health services. 


The release, based on the 
nation-wide sickness survey carried out 
jointly by the federal and_ provincial 
Governments, is the second in a 
which will make public estimated figures of 


results of a 


series 


the volume and nature of illnesses and 
accidents of all kinds, the amount of 
medical, nursing and other health care 


received, and the money spent by Canadian 
families for various health services (L.G., 
tine, pasEl. 

While 19:7 per cent of family units with 
incomes under $1,500 made no expenditures, 
the corresponding proportion in the next 
income group ($1,500-$2,999) was 7-7 per 
cent. In the highest income group recorded 
($5,000 and over) only 3-3 per cent had no 
expenditure for any health service. 


Average Payments 

The proportionately smaller number of 
low-income family units who spent money 
for these services also spent less per family 
than their wealthier neighbours. Average 
for the under-$1,500 group was $46.60 com- 
pared with $88.50 for those in the next 
highest (and numerically largest) group 
between $1,500 and $2,999. Average for the 
eroup $5,000 and over was $158.70, and for 
all family units regardless of income $82.10. 

Expenditures in the lowest income group, 
under $1,500, totalled $61,600,000, of which 
$9,500,000 or 15:4 per 
prepayment plans, to which about 28-6 per 


cent went for 
cent in this group subscribed. The highest 
proportion of families subscribing to pre- 
paid plans was in the income group $3,000- 
$4,999, where 67-0 per cent of the family 
units in the group paid out a total of 
$27,200,000 in prepayment plan premiums, 
representing 28:0 per cent of their total 
health expenditures. 


How Money Spent 

Twenty-seven cents of the low income 
health dollar was spent for medicine, in- 
cluding nearly 11 cents for self-prescribed 
medicine. In contrast, the higher income 
family unit with $5,000 and over spent 10 
cents of its health dollar on prescribed 
medicines and less than 5 cents on self- 
prescribed medicines. On the other hand 
all groups spent about the same propor- 
tion of their health expenditures on direct 
payments for medical, hospital, nursing and 
similar services, ranging from 52-9 per cent 
for the $3.000-$4,999 group to 60-2 per cent 
for those in the group $5,000 and over. 
For all groups taken together this propor- 
tion was 54:4 per cent. 
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Australia Sets Up New 
Medical Benefits Plan 


A new medical benefits program in 
Australia provides joint payments from the 
Government and private insurance organ- 
izations to cover a considerable part of the 
cost of doctors’ services. Contributions are 
as low as 25 cents weekly. 

The new program, which came into 
operation July 1, complements a similar 
plan providing insurance against hospital 
bills which has been in operation for 18 
months. 

Everyone in the country may qualify for 
contributions towards payment of medical 
bills for himself and his family by joining 
any non-profit medical insurance organiza- 
tion approved and registered by the 
Government. 


The Government benefits are divided into’ 


two schedules. The first covers basic 
medical services obtainable from a general 
practitioner but includes also consultations 
with specialists and some surgical opera- 
tions often performed by specialists. 

It provides for professional attendances 
in doctors’ rooms or at patients’ homes, 
administration of anaesthetics, 89 types of 
surgical operations, midwifery and treat- 
ment of dislocations and fractures. 

The second schedule covers services 
usually tendered by _ specialists—tests, 
X-rays and more than 200 types of surgical 
operations. 

Before being registered by the Govern- 
ment, insurance organizations must agree to 
pay benefits at least equal to those paid 
by the Government for the services listed 
in the first schedule. 

Together the two schedules cover all 
known varieties of medical services except 
payment for spectacles. 

‘Weekly premiums to his own insurance 
organization by the subscriber for himself 
and his family range from about 25 cents 
upwards. The proportion of medical 
expenses the program will return to any 
one family varies from about 80 per cent 
to less than 50 per cent, depending on the 
nature of the medical services, the doctor’s 
scale of charges and the scale of benefits 
paid by the insurance organization. 

There is no age limit for government 
benefits, but some organizations in the 
scheme refuse membership to persons over 
65 years of age. 


Woman Given Less Pay 
Quits; Can Draw Benefit 


A woman who quit her job because she 
was not receiving equal pay for equal work 
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did not forfeit her right to unemployment 
insurance benefit, it was ruled by the New 
York State Division of Employment. 

The woman involved had been operating 
a lathe at 25 cents less per hour than the 
rate paid to the men. When her employer 
refused to pay her the same rate or to 
transfer her to another machine she quit 
her job and filed claim for unemployment 
benefit. 

The insurance officer disqualified her for 
a period of six weeks on the ground that 
she had “voluntarily left her job without 
good cause”. The woman appealed the 
ruling, claiming that she had been discrim- 
inated against because of her sex. 

Citing a section of the state labour law, 
which provides that no employee because 
of sex shall be subjected to discrimination 
in rate of pay, the referee upheld her 
appeal, deciding that she was “well within 
her rights in insisting that she receive equal 
pay for equal work”. 





Sponsor of Taft-Hartley, 
Senator Taft Dies 


United States Senator Robert A. Taft, 
sponsor of the Taft-Hartley Act, died 
July Sl*im, News York 


The Taft-Hartley Act, denounced by 
American labour unions from the time of 
its enactment in 1947, was drafted by the 
Senate Labour Committee while Senator 
Taft was its chairman. It replaced the 
Wagner (National Labour Relations) Act. 


Son of a former President and Chief 
Justice of the United States, Senator Taft 
had been a member of the United States 
Senate since 1938. On three occasions—in 
1940, 1948 and 1952—he stood for nomina- 
tion as Republican candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. Each time 
he failed in the attempt. 


How to Increase Productivity 


The report of an International Labour 
Organization committee of experts on 
productivity has now been published. The 
committee met last December in Geneva 
under the chairmanship of Dr. George V. 
Haythorne, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 
ChiGaalansep 50) 


The report, Practical Methods of Increas- 
ing Productivity in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, may be obtained from the Canada 
Branch of the ILO, 95 Rideau Street, 
Ottawa 4. 


Closer Ties among Free Labour Organizations 


Urged at ICFTU’s Third 


Economic progress in under-developed 
countries, full employment, and closer ties 
among free labour organizations were 
among the topics debated at the third 
World Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 4 to 11. 

Policies were also advocated for the 
advancement of world peace without 
appeasement, freedom for colonial peoples, 
improvement of living and working condi- 
tions of workers in all nations, and a 
solution to the problems of migration. 

J. H. Oldenbroek, General Secretary of 
the ICFTU, reported at the opening of the 
congress that the Confederation, estab- 
lished in 1949, was composed of 97 national 
organizations in 73 countries, with a mem- 
bership of 53,200,000 workers. 


Plea for Co-operation 

The General Secretary called for effective 
international co-operation among free trade 
unions to defeat attacks on free labour not 
only in totalitarian nations but also in 
democratic countries. He said the world 
was faced with a “wave of reaction” whose 
advocates often tried to restrict trade union 
rights and to limit or prevent trade union 
participation in the formulation of economic 
and social policies. 

Tage Erlander, Prime Minister of Sweden 
and one of the members of the Swedish 
delegation, said in a speech to the congress 
that trade unions could play a part in 
preventing Communists from exploiting 
unrest in Asia and Africa. The move- 
‘ments for national freedom in Asia and 
Africa are, he said, a symptom of the fact 
that these countries cannot be kept any 
longer in a state of political and economic 
dependence. 

Mr. Erlander mentioned the support 
given by the ICFTU to the trade union 
movement in economically under-developed 
countries. In this manner, he declared, the 
ICFTU was fulfilling its chief aim of 
creating solidarity among working people 
the world over. 


Canadian Labour 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
a member of the Canadian delegation to 
the congress, said that the trade union 
movement in Canada attached great 
importance to immigration problems and 
was making great efforts to solve them in 
the way best for all concerned. He urged 
intimate collaboration between governments 
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World Congress 


and workers’ organizations, not only in the 
countries which receive immigrants, but in 
those from which the emigrations take 
place. 

Mr. MacDonald also urged larger grants 
to the Confederation’s fund for under- 
developed countries. He said the Fund’s 
three-year program, due to be completed 
in July 1954, would have to be continued. 

Mr. MacDonald is a member of the 
ICFTU executive board. 

George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, told the congress 
that fear of widespread unemployment was 
still one of the nightmares of the world’s 
workers. This fear, he said, has increased 
during the past few months as a result of 
the slackening rate of armament. There- 
fore, it was necessary for the free trade 
union movement to take effective steps on 
domestic and international levels to insure 
full employment. 

Mr. Meany also referred to the necessity 
of offering the economically under- 
developed countries an alternative to 
communism, and called for the establish- 
ment of free trade unions in_ those 
countries, independent of all government 
control. 

In a debate on economic problems, 
Walter Reuther, President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, said that free 
labour must meet its historic responsi- 
bilities by advancing broad economic, 
social and political programs and _ policies 
which reflect the needs of the whole 
coramunity. Labour, acting alone as a 
narrow economic pressure group, can no 
more solve its problems than one nation, 
acting alone, can solve the world’s 
problems, he said. 


Compelling Problem 

“The most compelling and challenging 
problem faced by the free world is the 
achievement and maintenance of full 
employment and full production in peace 
time. The world has demonstrated time 
and again the ability to achieve full 
employment and full production in turning 
out the weapons of war. 

“We must show equal courage and 
determination to achieve and maintain full 
employment and full production for the 
positive ends of peace, making the good 
things of life for people,” he declared. 

During the congress a telegram was sent 
to President Eisenhower of the United 
States asking for action aimed at the 
release of German workers imprisoned 
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during the revolt of June 17, and for a 
formal protest before the United Nations 
against Soviet “violation of human rights 
and freedom of association” in the occupied 
zones. The telegram was signed by Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Reuther and was unani- 
mously supported by all 400 delegates to 
the congress. 

The congress adopted a_ resolution 
declaring that labour organizations in 
Yugoslavia “do not come up to the prin- 
ciples of free trade unions expressed in 
the constitution and declaration of the 
VG ie MORE 

Other resolutions condemned the racial 
policies of the Malan Government in South 
Africa and the policies of the French 
Government in Tunisia; urged self-govern- 
ment for various colonial territories; 
demanded political, economic and _ social 
reforms in Kenya; and expressed opposi- 
tion to the establishment of a Central 
African Federation without the consent of 
the African population. 


Other Resolutions 


The congress also adopted resolutions 
dealing with aid to under-developed coun- 
tries; trade union education in Latin 


America, the West Indies, the Near and 
Far East and in Africa; the establishment 
of an International Trade Union College; 
firmer action by the ILO; full employment; 
peace and democracy; human rights; inter- 
national migration; minimum wages; equal 
pay for equal work; and improvement of 
wages and working conditions in low-wage 
areas of the world. 

Canada was represented at the congress 
by officials of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. Representing the TLC were 
Claude Jodoin and Carl Berg, both Vice- 
presidents of that organization, and Frank 
Hall, Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 


CCL Delegation 


Mr. MacDonald headed the CCL dele- 
gation, which included Harry Chappell, 
President of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers; William Mahoney, Assistant 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America; and Harold Daoust, 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. Martin Levinson, 
director of the CCL’s Department of Inter- 
national Affairs, accompanied the delegation 
as an adviser. 

The delegation from the United States 
included officials of the AFL, the CIO and 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
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The AFL group, headed by Mr. Meany, 
included James C. Petrillo, President of the 
American Federation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada; Elmer Walker, 
Vice-president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Harry C. Bates, 
President of the Bricklayers’ International 
Union of America; A. Shoemake, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; William C. 
Doherty, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers; William J. 
McSorley, President of the International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers; 
George Delaney, AFL international repre- 
sentative; Harry Rutz, AFL representative 
in Germany and Austria; Irving Brown, 
AFL representative in Europe; and Jay 
Lovestone, secretary of the AFL Free 
Trade Union Committee. 

The CIO delegation was headed by Mr. 
Reuther and included James B. Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO. and 
President of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers; David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America; Jacob 8S. Potofsky, Chairman of 
the CIO International Committee and Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; L. S. Buckmaster, President 
of the United Rubber Workers of America; 
Michael Quill, President: of the Trans- 
port Workers Union of America; Joseph 
Curran, President of the National Mari- 
time Union of America; James Thimmes, 
Vice-president of the United Steelworkers; 
QO. A. Knight, President of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union; and Michael Ross, 
Director of the CIO’s Department for 
International Affairs. Victor Reuther, 
alternate member of the ICFTU Executive 
Board and CIO European Representative, 
and G. T. Nunn of the United Automobile 
Workers accompanied the delegation. 

Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America with the United 
States delegation were Fred Gullick, 
Secretary-Treasurer of UMW’s District 5 
and August Lippi, President of District 1. 


Reorganization Move 

In a reorganization move, the congress 
voted to increase the number of members 
of the ICFTU Executive Board from 19 
to 25. 

Omar Becu of Belgium, General Secretary 
of the International Transport Workers 
Federation, was elected President of the 
ICFTU, to succeed Sir Ernest Tewson, 
General Secretary of Britain’s Trades 
Union Congress. 


Labour Day Messages 





Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Federal Minister of Labour 


Although Organized Labour down through the years has championed a 
great variety of worthy causes in every field of human endeavour, all these 
efforts have had in common one basic objective—equality of opportunity for 
all. Thus it is appropriate, I think, that on Labour Day we consider those 
areas of intolerance which deny the right of any of our people to share in the 
benefits which are offered by the great social and economic advances of recent 
years. 


Discrimination in employment because of race, colour or religion is an 
ugly thing which Canadians as a democratic people cannot condone, and legis- 
lation, outlawing discrimination in employment in industries within federal 
jurisdiction, was passed this year by Parliament without a dissenting voice. 
But such legislation, to have real and lasting effect, must have the moral 
support of the Canadian community—of employers, of trade unions, and of 
every individual who truly believes we all have equal rights before man as 


before God. 
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Further, discrimination in employment is not always of a nature which 
would suggest solution by legislation. Older workers and physically- 
handicapped workers too often find it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
employment even though they are ready and able to work. Fortunately, a 
great many employers in all parts of Canada, fully supported by trade unions, 
in recent years have modified their employment policies and opened their 
doors to older workers and the handicapped, and by their example and fruitful 
experience have greatly widened the employment horizon for workers in these 
categories. But much still remains to be done. 


In the final analysis, the solution to the problems of discrimination lies 
in education. Here each one of us can help. Not only through the organiza- 
tions to which we belong but in our daily associations with others we can do 
much to encourage tolerance if we do no more than remind our friends and 
fellow workers now and then that the practice of the Golden Rule—to do unto 
others as we would be done by—will make our country a better place to live 
for all. 


Perey R. Bengough 


President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


I am very pleased to extend, through the 
medium of your publication, Labour Day Greetings to 
your readers and to the officers and members of 
affliated unions. Labour Day this year is a particu- 
larly important date in the history of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. We are celebrating our 
80th birthday. 

Highty years is a long time. It is worth looking 
back over the years of effort which were put in by 
our predecessors in this movement and appreciating 
how they made good use of this national Congress of 
affliated organizations which was created by them for 
the purpose of promoting legislation in the interests 
of organized labour and to assist in the raising and 
safeguarding of social and economic standards of work- 
ing people through organization. 

These have been 80 years of real progress. We in the labour movement can very 
justifiably celebrate on this Labour Day, having in mind the very great measure of 
success which has crowned the efforts of our brothers and sisters of earlier generations 
and of the present generation. Nationally and provincially we today enjoy very many 
of the labour and social laws which our predecessors visualized when they established this 
Congress in 1873. 


One thing we should not forget on this Labour Day is that it took real effort and 
sustained effort to get the changes in laws and administrative practices which we now take 
almost for granted. None of the new laws and improvements which have been achieved 
during the last 80 years was a gift to the workers from benevolent governments; none fell 
out of a tree. The first convention of the Congress in 1873 asked for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Labour and Statistics. Nearly 30 years later the Federal Department of 
Labour was created. The same founding convention requested a conciliation law which 
would serve to settle industrial disputes and reduce industrial discord to a minimum. The 
first federal conciliation act was passed 30 years later, in 1908. Thirty years is a very 
extended period in which to maintain enthusiasm, interest and effort in a campaign for new 
legislation; but the officers and members of our afiated organizations who went before 
us were able because of their courage, far-sightedness and perseverance to bring their long 
campaigns to successful conclusions; and we are the direct beneficiaries. 


One of the early successes of our movement was the proclamation of Labour Day as 
a statutory public holiday. The law was passed in 1894. Next year we will be celebrating 
our 60th Labour Day in Canada. 

The foundations and principles laid down for this Congress 80 years ago have proved 
beyond any doubt to have been sound and enduring. Our affiliated membership has 
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grown steadily throughout the period. There weren’t very many trade unions or trade 
union members in this country in the 1870’s. There were a few more in the 1880’s. The 
numbers grew more rapidly as we reached the end of the nineteenth century and entered 
the twentieth. Each succeeding decade of the present century showed increases. Today 
we are over five hundred and fifty thousand strong, the Greatest Canadian Family of 
producers and consumers wielding extensive influence upon public opinion and govern- 
mental attitudes. 


The growth of affiliated membership really means the growth of the memberships of 
affiliated organizations. The increased influence of the Congress has paralleled the 
economic strength of our affiliates. They have been able in all parts of Canada to gain 
higher wages and salaries, shorter working days and working weeks, and improved 
working conditions; and these are written down in legal, binding collective agreements 
between the individual unions and the employers. The laws under which these agree- 
ments are reached and administered were obtained through the efforts of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The Congress spearheaded the campaigns for these laws 
federally; the Congress’s provincial federations of labour and provincial executive com- 
mittees did the parallel job in the provinces. 


A further growth within the Congress which has shown the same forward expansion 
in all parts of Canada during this 80-year period are our trades and labour councils. 
The first of these councils was formed in Toronto in 1871. Now there are nearly 70 
throughout Canada. These are the pivotal organizations of our movement, for they 
provide the local meeting ground for the affiliated local organizations in the area where 
they can discuss and decide upon questions of immediate common concern and bring their 
full collective weight into the successful solution of their problems. 


No law is ever wholly satisfactory; but once the principle has been established it is 
always possible through further influence and the best use of the experience gained in its 
application and administration to bring about furtner amendments. Viewed in this hglht 
we now have a substantial body of good labour and social legislation in Canada. On the 
social side, perhaps, the most important single items are Unemployment Insurance and 
Old Age Pensions. The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is pressing to have both 
of these extended and improved; but we should remember at this time that, in both, the 
rights of the worker are well entrenched and the benefits of both are not provided to us 
as gifts but as well-earned payments to which we have contributed while we were galn- 
fully employed. 


Not all of the gains we have made through our movement have taken 30 years, as in 
the past, but we have one great job on our hands today which has taken 30 years of 
continuous effort already. I refer to the need for national health insurance. The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada has been pressing for such a plan for at least 30 years. 
It will continue to do so until a national scheme is in effect in Canada. 

In all of the efforts put forth by our membership and their officers throughout these 
last 80 years they discovered that their need was for more and more organization. 
Gradually our organized strength grew and as it grew we became more successful in our 
quest for new and improved legislation and in our efforts to improve and maintain higher 
economic and social standards. Measured in these terms the struggle of our movement 
was against the entrenched forces of the employers and of those with vested privilege 
within our society. Today, however, we have a third force to contend with. 


Today, as we enter upon the second 80 years of the life of our Congress, we must not 
only continue to wield our maximum influence upon public opinion and the attitude of 
government in order to gain the desired and wholly justifiable goals of organized labour, 
we must also grapple with enemies who seek to dominate and destroy our organizations 
from within. I refer in particular to International Communism which has for its goal the 
utter destruction of the free trade union movement in our country and throughout the 
free world wherever free unions exist. 


We have much to celebrate on Labour Day in 1953. Our movement has made real 
progress. With the strength of our present and growing membership we can expect to 
make further gains in the direction desired by our affiliates. Let us remind ourselves 
when we are celebrating this year that one of the basic jobs we must all do well, now and 
in the future, is to keep our unions strong, well-organized and continually able and ready 
to serve the best interests of their membership. 
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A. R. Mosher 


President, Canadian Congress of Labour 


During the past year, considerable progress has 
been made in Canada, both in the field of labour 
organization and in labour relationships. Workers in 
increasing numbers are becoming organized in unions 
of their choice, and the right to organize and bargain 
collectively is being respected more widely than ever 
by industry. 

From the standpoint of continued productivity, 
Canada’s record has been highly satisfactory. The 
loss of time because of strikes or lockouts has been 
very considerably decreased, representing notable 
addition to the national income, as well as enabling 
Canadians generally to improve their standards of 
living. 

The industrial expansion of Canada has been 
maintained at a high level, with new industries being 
established across the nation, and the confidence of 
the investing public, both at home and abroad, has been shown by their willingness to 
participate in many new developments, tapping our natural resources and making new 
wealth available to our people. 

It is very gratifying to me to note that legislation was adopted by the federal Govern- 
ment since last Labour Day outlawing discrimination on grounds of race, colour, creed or 
religion in all employment under federal jurisdiction, and that a House of Commons 
Committee has approved the principle of the voluntary check-off of union dues. The 
adoption by the Canadian railways of the check-off plan, following the settlement nego- 
tiated last year, has made this form of union security more generally acceptable than in 
the past. In short, unions are being recognized as important elements in the industrial 
system, and instead of opposing them, enlightened employers are finding that the unions 
perform a service which is reflected in production figures and harmonious relationships. 


The outlook for employment in Canada appears to be favourable, in spite of the fact 
that certain industries are finding it difficult to carry on under present conditions. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the effect which cutbacks in defence production will 
have on Canadian industry, but this appears to have been largely discounted in advance, 
and there are good reasons for believing that our economic and industrial progress will 
continue. 


In our present circumstances, there is no justification for any lack of employment at 
good incomes for Canadian citizens. We have probably a higher percentage per capita of 
skilled workers than any country in the world. We have abundant natural resources and 
technical and managerial ability. We also have a growing population, with increasing 
demands for goods and services. Obviously, nothing but our own failure to use our 
collective intelligence in handling our affairs would permit our nation to suffer a serious 
economic setback. 





In any event, we have a whole structure of social security measures which were not 
in existence in the depression years and which would undoubtedly help to ward off a 
depression or cushion its effects. Unemployment insurance, family allowances, old age 
pensions, savings plans, minimum wages, and similar schemes, all help to maintain pur- 
chasing power and keep up demand for industrial products. The improvements in wages 
which labour unions have been able to obtain for their members are also an important 
factor in stabilizing the economic system of the nation. What has been achieved in this 
respect represents an important contribution toward the public welfare. 


Canada is rapidly gaining an enviable status among the nations of the world, not only 
because of her productive capacity and her resources, which, if not unlimited, are much 
greater than could have been originally anticipated, but also because the Canadian people 
have shown a willingness to assume the burden of defence necessary for the preservation 
of freedom, and a generous attitude towards other countries in need of what Canada can 
supply. We are therefore justified in hoping and expecting that the world is becoming a 
better place in which to live, and that the evils of injustice, poverty and distress which 
have plagued the human race almost from the beginning of time are being abolished. 
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Gérard Picard, General President 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


If the world sets aside one day each year for the 
glorification of labour, thanks are due to the happy 
initiative of the pioneers of labour organization. 
Labour Day is thus, mainly, the day of the organ- 
ized workers, of all those who in order to obtain 
better living conditions for their fellow-workers have 
sometimes made great sacrifices. 

Therefore, may Labour Day be, for the officers 
and members of our syndicates and for their families, 
a day of quiet happiness and of well-deserved rest 
during which they will not forget to give a few 
moments of thought to the deserving cause of the 
improvement of labour conditions. 

It is good on this day to look back on the 
already long road which the workers have travelled 
since the first days of labour organization. 

It is good to give thought also to the steps further to be taken in order that the 
workers may occupy in the community the place that is rightfully theirs. 

These moments of thought will furnish everyone with new reasons to carry on the 
task with renewed energy and enthusiasm. 





J. L. D. Ives 


Chairman, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The six international railway transportation 
brotherhoods—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees—represented by the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, approach Labour Day 
1953 with a spirit of thankfulness and a fervent hope 
that the Armistice recently signed at Panmunjom will 
result in a real and lasting peace and the restoration 
of labour in Communistic-dominated countries to its 
proper sphere in the economic life of those countries. 

We are inclined to think of Labour Day in 
terms of labour unions because the day was founded 
by labour unions long before the unions or Labour 
Day received official or public recognition. The significance of Labour Day is that honest 
work is honourable and dignified. Labour Day is symbolic of thousands of little advances, 
the accumulation of hundreds of concrete gains hammered out in legislative halls, law 
courts and at conference tables. 

It has been truly said that Labour is everything that contributes to the progress of 
mankind; that workers have been responsible for all progress and will carry that respon- 
sibility until the end of time. 

The failure of the individual worker to meet his responsibilities can lead to the 
weakening of a labour organization and eventually to the deterioration of working condi- 
tions and rates of pay. It is therefore most essential that each individual worker take an 
active interest in his labour organization. 

Prior to the turn of the century labour had not achieved too much to celebrate. 

Torkers were still struggling to win an effective place in industrial society. The struggle 
for recognition and for improvements in living standards produced virile unions and 
capable and aggressive leaders. Labour is free today because its pioneers had the courage 
and tenacity to make it free. 
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The six international railway transportation organizations have been continually in 
the vanguard in obtaining improvements in working conditions and wage rates as well as 
in promoting legislation beneficial, not only to members of those organizations, but to 
citizens as a whole. They will continue to co-operate in efforts to raise the living 
standards of workers and to improve the lot of our older citizens. 
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Accident Claims Inerease 


En Federal Service 


The number of claims for compensation 
for accidents occurring among federal 
employees during the fiscal year 1952-53 
was higher than in the preceding year. 
The Department of Labour is now helping 
to conduct a safety campaign throughout 
the government services. 

During the fiscal year 1952-53, there were 
13,507 claims made to the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards who, by 
arrangement, handle all such claims made 
under the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1947, as amended. Total 
disbursements in compensation, medical aid 
and pensions amounted to $1,438,824. In 
the previous fiscal year, there were 12,857 
claims and disbursements of $1,208,514. 

‘Federal employees covered include classi- 
fied civil servants and those employed on 
a prevailing rate basis, employees of most 
Federal Crown Corporations, boards and 
commissions. 

Included among the accidents reported 
in the federal service during 1952-53 were: 
2,526 caused while handling objects; 1,561 
caused by flying objects or matter; 2,541 
caused by stepping on or falling against 
objects; and 1,372 that were the result of 
employees falling down. 


The commonest injuries occurring from 
accidents in the federal service were bruises, 
contusions and abrasions, 3,279 Cases; 
sprains, strains, twistings or wrenchings, 
2,739 cases; cuts, lacerations or punctures, 
2,851 cases; and eye injuries, 1,535 cases. 

The percentage of reported accidents 
among the government employees resulting 
in permanent disability or death was small. 
Only 54 of the accidents reported in 1952-53 
resulted in death or permanent disability. 

Greatest number of accident claims under 
The Government Employees Compensation 
Act came from the Department of National 
Defence, civilian side, amounting to 5,098, 
with the Post Office Department next 
having 2,397. 


Annual Report on Strikes 
Ready for Distribution 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes in 1952 
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was less than the number occurring in 1951, 
time loss was more than three times as 
great, according to the annual report, 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Formerly 
issued as a supplement to the Lazsour 
GazETTE, the report is published this year 
as a separate publication and is available 
from the Circulation Manager, Department 
of Labour, at a price of 15 cents. 

In addition to containing material on 
strikes and lockouts in Canada, the report 
also contains information for certain other 
countries. 

Industrial disputes in Canada that 
resulted in work stoppages declined from 
259 in 1951 to 222 in 1952. The number of 
workers involved increased from 102,870 in 
1951 to 120,818 in 1952. Strike idleness 
increased sharply from a loss of 901,739 days 
in 1951 to 2,879,955 days in 1952. 

Many of the stoppages caused relatively 
little time loss, while comparatively few, 
of long duration and involving large 
numbers of workers, caused a very large 
proportion of the idleness. About 87 per 
cent of the total loss was caused by 36 
stoppages involving more than 500 workers 
in each case. 

During the period since the end of the 
Second World War, the demand for in- 
creased wages and related questions has 
been the central issue in the majority of 
stoppages. In 1952, this issue was respon- 
sible for 64 per cent of the stoppages, 
involved 86 per cent of the workers and 
caused 94 per cent of the total idleness, 
compared with an average for the six-year 
period, 1946-1951, of 57 per cent of the 
stoppages, 69 per cent of the workers and 
86 per cent of the total loss. 

The time loss in 1952 was distributed in 
the following industries: manufacturing, 63 
per cent; mining, about three per cent (coal 
mining causing less than one per cent); 
logging, almost 13 per cent; fishing and 
trapping, four per cent; construction, 12 
per cent; and transportation, less than three 
Perscenitas 


Two Systems of Forced Labour 


Found to Exist in the World 


United Nations-International Labour Organization committee releases 
report on forced labour based on enquiry that extended over 20 months 


The existence in the world of two 
principal systems of forced labour has 
been disclosed by an enquiry, extending 
over a 20-month period, made by a special 
United Nations-International Labour Office 
committee. The committee’s final report 
was released last month. 

The first system is employed, the report 
states, “as a means of political coercion or 
punishment for holding or expressing 
political views, the second being employed 
for important economic purposes.” 

After a preliminary discussion of the 
committee’s report, the ILO Governing 
Body threw its support behind a sugges- 
tion made in the report that an appeal be 
addressed to governments that maintain or 
might maintain systems of forced labour 
for political purposes “to re-examine their 
laws and administrative practices in the 
light of present conditions and the increas- 
ing desire of the peoples of the world to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights 
and in the dignity and worth of the human 
person”. 

The ad hoc Committee on 
Labour was established in 1951 
Secretary-General of the United 
and the Director-General of the ILO in 
accordance with decisions taken by the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council and the 
ILO Governing Body. Committee mem- 
bers were Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
chairman; Paal Berg, former President of 
the Norwegian Supreme Court; and 
Enrique Garcia Sayan, former Foreign 
Minister of Peru. 

The Committee said it had found “facts 
relating to systems of forced labour of so 
grave a nature that they seriously threaten 
fundamental human rights and jeopardize 
the freedom and status of workers in con- 
travention of the obligations and provi- 
sions of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

These systems of forced labour, the 
Committee feels, “should be abolished to 
ensure universal respect for, and obser- 
vance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” 

The report said that “a system of forced 
labour as a means of political coercion 
was found by the Committee to be estab- 


Forced 
by the 


Nations 


lished in certain countries, to be probably 
in existence in several other countries, and 
to be possible of establishment in others.” 


Systems for Economic Ends 


Systems of forced labour for economic 
purposes, the report declared, were “still 
found to exist in some countries or terri- 
tories where a large indigenous population 
lives side by side with a population of 
another origin.” 

The Committee said that, while these 
systems jeopardized. human rights less 
seriously, they were “no less a violation” 
of the United Nations Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Although 
such systems “may be found in different 
parts of the world,’ the report observed, 
“their nature and scope are not every- 
where the same. 

“These systems,” it said, “—still found 
to exist in some countries or territories 
where a large indigenous population lives 
side by side with a population of another 
origin—most often result from a com- 
bination of various practices or institutions 
affecting only the indigenous populations, 
and involving direct or indirect compulsion 
to work, such as compulsory labour 
properly so-called, various coercive 
measures of recruiting, the infliction of 
heavy penalties for breaches of contracts 
of employment, the abusive use of vagrancy 
legislation, restrictions on freedom of move- 
ment, restrictions on the possession and 
use of land, and other similar measures.” 

For nearly 25 years, the report pointed 
out, the ILO has been striving to bring 
about the abolition of such practices and 
to improve the situation of indigenous 
workers. Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the ILO had “shown the 
way of advance”. The Committee’s in- 
vestigation had revealed that many of the 
countries concerned had ratified these Con- 
ventions and accepted the Recommenda- 
tions, and in several of these countries or 
territories progress was commendable inas- 
much as many of these practices had either 
been eliminated or were gradually declining. 
But progress had _ not been as rapid 
elsewhere. 
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24 Countries Examined 


The report disclosed that the Committee 
had studied allegations of forced labour 
and documentary material relating to 24 
countries. The report examined the case 
of each of these countries in detail and 
summarized the Committee’s findings in 
regard to each. 

The Committee reached the conclusion, 
the report showed, that forced labour for 
political purposes existed in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and the Soviet 
Union. It found that forced labour was 
also employed in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union for economic pur- 
purposes. In the case of Romania, the 
report said that there was legislation which 
“might provide the basis for a system of 
forced labour for economic purposes”. 

The report said that certain powers 
enjoyed by the Government of Hungary 
“might constitute the basis of a system of 
forced labour for the purpose of political 
coercion,” and that “the restrictions placed 
on freedom of employment, if rigorously 
enforced, might constitute the basis of a 
system of forced and compulsory labour 
imposed with a view to carrying out the 
economic plans of the State.” 

Certain “elements” in the situation in 
Poland, the report declared, suggested that 
legislation in that country “could be 
apphed as a means of political coercion”. 
It found also that there existed in Poland 
“a basis for a system of forced labour for 
economic purposes”. 

In regard to Spain, the Committee con- 
cluded that certain legal provisions in 
force “could be applied as a system of 
forced labour for political coercion or 
punishment for holding or _ expressing 
political views”. 


Allegations Unsubstantiated 


The report said there was no evidence 
to substantiate allegations of forced labour 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, France, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela, or in any of the territories 
administered by these States. 

Portuguese legislation, the Committee 
said, prohibited forced or compulsory 
labour in principle, “but there are certain 
restrictions and exceptions in this legisla- 
tion which permit the exaction of forced 
or compulsory labour.” It found that “the 
labour of workers in San Tomé is of 
considerable economic importance to the 
territory and their situation appears to 
be similar to that of workers under a 
system of forced labour for economic 
purposes.” 
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The report said that the native popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa was 
compelled “to contribute by their labour 
to the implementation of the economic 
policies of the country, but the com- 
pulsory and involuntary nature of this 
contribution results from the particular 
status and situation created by special 
legislation applicable to the indigenous 
populations alone, rather than from direct 
coercive measures designed to compel them 
to work, although such measures, which 
are the inevitable consequence of this 
status, were also found to exist.” It was 
“in this indirect sense, therefore.” the 
report said, “that in the Committee’s view 
a system of forced labour of significance 
to the national economy appears to exist 
in the Union of South Africa.” 

In the Territory of Nauru, under 
Australian administration, the report found, 
“breaches of labour contracts by Chinese 
and other non-European workers are 
punished as a criminal offence, and that 
such legislation, if abused or vigorously 
implemented, might lead to a system of 
forced labour for economic purposes.” 

The Committee said that in territories 
administered by Belgium, “indigenous mine 
workers are not forcibly recruited, but they 
are liable to penal sanctions for breach 
of contract, which might lead to a system 
of forced labour for economic purposes.” 
Certain forms of compulsory labour, the 
report added, “might have some economic 
significance for the territory and might 
therefore lead to a system of forced labour 
for economic purposes.” 


Unable to Verify Allegations 


The legislation of the Democratic 
Republic of Germany, according to the 
report, contains provisions referring to 
punitive and corrective labour. The Com- 
mittee said, however, that it had been 
“unable to verify whether or to what extent 
this legislation is applied as a means of 
political coercion, as alleged.’ It said also 
that it had found that there were indi- 
cations that certain laws were used “for 
the compulsory assignment of workers to 
enterprises important for the execution of 
state economic plans and, in particular, for 
the compulsory assignment of persons to 
work as miners.” The report added that 
“if such legislation were widely applied it 
would lead to a system of forced labour 
for economic purposes.” 

The report said the enquiry had not 
revealed the existence in Latin America 
of a system of forced labour within the 
meaning of the Committee’s terms of 
reference. It commented, however, that “if 


the legislation concerning compulsory 
labour in Bolivia were extensively used 
it could result in a system of forced labour 
of some importance to the economy of 
that country.” 


The Committee’s examination of allega- 
tions concerning territories administered 
by or associated with France disclosed no 
evidence of the existence of a system of 
forced labour within the meaning of the 
Committee’s terms of reference, the report 
said. 


The Committee came to the same con- 
clusion in regard to the United Kingdom 
and the 12 territories under its adminis- 
tration. The report said, however, that 
the Committee had “observed that the 
Emergency Regulations in Malaya, if 
broadly interpreted and extensively applied 
(though there is no evidence that they have 
been so interpreted or applied), could lead 
to a system of forced labour as a means 
of political coercion, and that the Voluntary 
Unemployed Persons Ordinance in Kenya 
could be applied (although it appears that 
it is not at present so applied) in such a 
way as to result in a system of forced 
labour of some importance to the economy 
of Kenya.” 


Allegations Not Relevant 


From its examination of the allegations 
concerning the United States, the Com- 
mittee said, it appeared that most of the 
specific allegations “are not relevant to 
the Committee’s terms of reference, or 
where they appear to be relevant, they are 
not substantiated by the evidence avail- 
able to the Committee. 

“In the two cases where there appears, 
prima facie, to be evidence of the exist- 
ence of practices resembling forced labour, 
namely in connection with illegal Mexican 
immigrants (‘wet-backs’) and with certain 
instances of peonage, the Committee finds 
on further examination that these practices 
are directly outlawed, and it has no 
evidence to suggest that, when offences are 
brought to the knowledge of the United 
States Government, the laws are not 
enforced. For this reason the Committee 
concludes that these practices do not con- 
stitute forced labour within the meaning 
of its terms of reference. 

“As regards vagrancy laws, however, the 
Committee noted that in some States the 
term ‘vagrancy’ is defined so broadly and 
the punishment for the offencé is so severe 
that, if extensively interpreted and applied, 
it could lead to a system of forced labour 
for economic purposes in the States 
concerned.” 


Conclusions Concerning USSR 

In summarizing its conclusions in regard 
to the Soviet Union, the Committee 
declared :— 

“Given the general aims of Soviet penal 
legislation, its definitions of crime in 
general and of political offences in par- 
ticular, the restrictions it imposes on the 
rights of the defence in cases involving 
political offences, the extensive powers of 
punishment it accords to purely adminis- 
trative authorities in respect of persons 
considered to constitute a danger to society, 
and the purpose of political re-education 
it assigns to penalties of corrective labour 
served in camps, in colonies, in exile and 
even at the normal place of work, this 
legislation constitutes the basis of a system 
of forced labour employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for hold- 
ing or expressing political views and it is 
evident from the many testimonies exam- 
ined by the Committee that this legisla- 
tion is in fact employed in such a way. 

“Persons sentenced to deprivation of 
liberty by a court of law or by an admin- 
istrative authority, particularly political 
offenders, are for the most part employed 
in corrective labour camps or colonies on 
large-scale projects, on the development of 
mining areas or previously uncultivated 
regions, or on other activities of benefit 
to the community, and the system there- 
fore seems to play a part of some signifi- 
cance in the national economy. 

“The Committee has not been able to 
arrive at any definite conclusions as to 
the number or location of the corrective 
labour camps and colonies; much less has 
it been able to assess how many persons 
are detained in them. 

“The Committee refrained from drawing 
any conclusions in connection with the 
mass deportations referred to in the 
allegations, in some cases because they 
were stated to have taken place in a 
relatively distant past, in others because 
it was not established that they were 
accompanied by forced labour, and in 
others again because the Committee did 
not have sufficient information to come to 
the conclusion that they actually occurred. 

“Soviet legislation makes provision for 
various measures which involve a com- 
pulsion to work or place restrictions on 
the freedom of employment; these 
measures seem to be applied on a large 
scale in the interests of the national 
economy and, considered as a whole, they 
lead, in the Committee’s view, to a system 
of forced or compulsory labour constituting 
an important element in the economy of 
the country.” 
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In its conclusions concerning Bulgaria, 
the Committee found :— 

“That Bulgarian penal legislation could 
constitute the basis of a system of forced 
labour aiming at the political correction 
and re-education of those opposed to the 
political ideology of the Government. 

“That, furthermore, Bulgarian adminis- 
trative law makes provision for a system 
of detention with compulsory labour 
imposed by the administrative authorities; 
that the law is expressly aimed at the 
opponents of the established political order 
and that the application of this law results 
in a system of forced or corrective labour 
employed as a means of political coer- 
GION, ah. 

“That, in the interests of the national 
economy and to ensure the fulfillment of 
the country’s economic plans, provision is 
made under Bulgarian legislation for 
recourse to be had, when necessary, to 
various methods of constraint in order to 
obtain and allocate a labour force 
(mobilization of labour and industry, com- 
pulsory transfer of workers, creation of 
labour reserves, restrictions on freedom of 
employment) and that this constitutes the 
basis of a system of forced labour of 
appreciable economic importance.” 


Findings in Czechoslovakia 


In summarizing its conclusions concern- 
ing Czechoslovakia, the Committee 
reported :— 

“That Czechoslovak penal and admin- 
istrative law is expressly directed against 
‘class enemies’ and against ‘a hostile 
attitude’ towards the Government or its 
ideology; that offences are broadly and 
‘flexibly’ defined; that persons who mani- 
fest or ‘intend’ to manifest their opposition 
to the regime by committing offences, 
however insignificant, are subjected to 
penalties accompanied by forced labour 
and, more particularly, to detention in 
forced labour camps; that the purpose of 
these institutions is the political re-educa- 
tion and correction of such persons; and 
that this constitutes a system of forced 
or corrective labour employed as a means 
of political coercion and punishment for 
holding or expressing political views.... 

“That, to implement the economic plans 
and policy of the Government, Czecho- 
slovak legislation makes provision for a 
number of measures to be taken in con- 
nection with the mobilization and assign- 
ment of labour, that these measures appear 
to be accompanied, where necessary, by 
coercion, and that they therefore -con- 
stitute a system of forced labour for 
economic purposes; 
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“That it has not been possible to 
establish whether Czechoslovak citizens are 
deported to the Soviet Union for com- 
pulsory labour.” 

In its findings concerning Romania, the 
Committee said :— 

“That Romanian penal and administra- 
tive laws—in particular Decree No. 187 
of 1949—provide the basis for a system of 
forced labour as a means of political 
coercion or ‘re-education’ of those opposed 
to the Government; 


“That to fulfill the country’s economic 
plans, Romanian legislation of a non- 
penal character empowers the administra- 
tive authorities to call up any able-bodied 
person to remedy a shortage of manpower 
required to carry out important State tasks, 
and to recruit large numbers of young 
persons for vocational training and there- 
after for a minimum of four years’ work 
in the factories or plants to which they 
are assigned, and that this legislation might 
provide the basis for a system of forced 
labour for economic purposes.” 


General Conclusions 


In a series of “general observations” in 
regard to its findings, the Committee said 
that a system of forced labour as a means 
of political coercion “was found to exist 
in its fullest form and in the form which 
most endangers human rights where it is 
expressly directed against people of a par- 
ticular ‘class’ (or social origin) and even 
against political ‘ideas’ or ‘attitudes’ in 
men’s minds; where a person may be 
sentenced to forced labour for the offence 
of having in some way expressed his 
ideological opposition to the established 
political order, or even because he is only 
suspected of such hostility; when he may 
be sentenced by procedures which do not 
afford him full rights of defence, often 
by a purely administrative order; and 
when, in addition, the penalty of forced 
labour to which he is condemned is in- 
tended for his political ‘correction’ or 
‘re-education’, that. is, to alter his political 
convictions to the satisfaction of the 
government in power. 


“Such a system,” the Committee declared, 
“is, by its very nature and attributes, a 
violation of the fundamental rights of the 
human person as guaranteed by the 
Charter of the United Nations and pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Apart from the physical 
suffering and hardship involved, what makes 
the system most dangerous to human 
freedom and dignity is that it trespasses 
on the inner convictions and ideas of 
persons to the extent of forcing them to 


change their opinions, convictions and even 
mental attitudes to the satisfaction of the 
State. 

“The Committee has also found that the 
systems of forced labour as a means of 
political coercion are applied with varying 
degrees of intensity in a number of coun- 
tries, but it has observed in the trend of 
the laws and the aims and purposes of 
legislative enactments and administrative 
practices a tendency for countries which 
have less severe systems to approximate 
them to the more severe described above. 
The possibility of the extension of this 
system of forced labour as a means of 
political coercion to other countries or 
territories where unsettled conditions may 
prevail cannot be ignored. 

“The Committee feels that an earnest 
appeal should be addressed to all Govern- 
ments concerned to re-examine their laws 
and administrative practices in the lght 
of present conditions and the increasing 
desire of the peoples of the world ‘to 
reafirm faith in fundamental human rights 
(and) in the dignity and worth of the 
human person’.” 

The enquiry had revealed, the report 
continued, that while the forms of forced 
labour contemplated in the ILO Conven- 
tions were virtually in relation to ‘indi- 
genous’ inhabitants of dependent territories, 
the systems of forced labour for economic 
purposes found to exist in some fully self- 
governing countries (where there was no 
‘indigenous’ population) raised new prob- 
lems and called for action either by the 
countries concerned or at the international 
level. 

“Such systems of forced labour affecting 
the working population of fully  self- 
governing countries,” the Committee noted, 
“result from various general measures in- 
volving compulsion in the recruitment, 
mobilization or direction of labour.... 

“The Committee has come to the con- 
clusion that, however attractive the idea 
of using such methods with a view to 
promoting the economic progress of a 
country may be, the result is a system 
of forced labour which not only subjects 
a section of the population to conditions 
of serious hardship and indignity, but which 
must gradually lower the status and dignity 
of even the free workers in such countries. 
The Committee suggests that, wherever 
necessary, international action be taken, 
either by framing new Conventions or by 
amending existing Conventions, so that 
they may be applicable to the position 
regarding forced labour conditions found 
to exist among the workers of fully self- 
governing countries.” 


Methods of Procedure 

In carrying out its survey, the Committee 
endeavoured to obtain information by 
three principal means—the transmission of 
a questionnaire to all governments, the 
assembling of documents and _ evidence 
which had been brought to the knowledge 
of the Economic and Social Council, and 
by inviting non-governmental organizations 
and individuals to submit relevant infor- 
mation and documentation. A large group 
of witnesses was heard. 

Replies to the questionnaire were received 
from 48 Governments. Thirty-three Gov- 
ernments did not reply. 

After making a preliminary survey of 
the material which it had collected, the 
Committee decided to confine its detailed 
study to those countries or territories con- 
cerning which allegations regarding the 
existence of forced labour had been made, 
either in the Economic and Social Council, 
or subsequently by organizations or 
individuals. 

The report said the Committee was well 
aware that, in adopting this limitation of 
the scope of its enquiry, the results it 
would achieve would be incomplete. 

In consequence, the Committee studied 
the allegations and documentary material 
relating to 28 countries. The report 
explained, however, that the Committee 
was not able to complete its study of the 
allegations relating to Albania and the 
People’s Republic of China because docu- 
mentary material relating to them had not 
been cited or submitted and could not be 
obtained by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee also decided, the report said, not 
to pursue further its study of the allega- 
tions regarding the British Occupation Zone 
of Germany or Japan “since these allega- 
tions were either imprecise or referred to 
conditions of military occupation which no 
longer existed.” 

The Committee’s study 
confined to 24 countries. 

To each of these countries the Com- 
mittee sent a letter transmitting a 
summary of the allegations that had been 
made concerning it, and requesting the 
comments of the Governments concerned. 
By May 20, replies had been received from 
the Governments of Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, France, Peru, Portugal, Spain, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. No comments or 
observations had been received on that date 
from Argentina, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Paraguay, Poland, Romania, the Soviet 
Union and Venezuela. 


was therefore 
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Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria Pass New Forced Labour Laws 


Almost at the same time as a special 
United Nations-International Labour 
Organization was making public a report 
on forced labour (see above), in which 
Czechoslovakia was named as one country 
in which forced labour exists, that country 
issued a new decree providing stiff penal- 
ties for unjustified absenteeism and ordered 
4,000 officials and members of the Czecho- 
slovak Trade Union Federation into the 
country’s coal mines. 

Under the decree on industrial absen- 
teeism, a worker who stays away from his 
job one day without justification will be 
reprimanded by his employer and by union 
leaders. If he stays away two days the 
reprimand will be made publicly before his 
fellow workers. Absence for three days will 
result in demotion to lower-paid work and 
four days’ absence will be punishable by a 
special trade union court. This could mean 
dismissal, a fine or an even stiffer penalty. 


One week after publication of the Czecho- 
slovakian decree, it was learned that 
Bulgaria, also named in the report on forced 
labour, has enacted a law whereby workers 
who leave their jobs without permission 
or an apprentice who quits his professional 
school face imprisonment and heavy fines. 

The law stipulates that a worker in state, 
co-operative or public enterprises may not 
leave his job without permission of the 
manager and provides that if he does so 
he will be punished with two to four 
months’ imprisonment or term in a labour 
camp. An apprentice who “arbitrarily 
leaves his professional school will be 
excluded from all Bulgarian schools, will 
be sentenced to either one year of forced 
labour in the state labour camps or will 
be fined to repay all the costs to the state 
for his education.” 


Poland’s Miners Told: “You're in the Army” 


Coal miners in Poland have been told 
that they should consider themselves as 
members of the army. 

“The miners are a great army, and the 
administration is the non-commissioned, 
junior and senior officers of that army,” 
said Polish Prime Minister Boleslaw 
Bierut in a recent address to party and 
economic activists of the country’s coal 
industry. 


“There must be discipline in an army,” 
the premier continued. “Without discipline 
the armies lose their fighting strength. In 
mining there must be discipline—an honest, 
conscious, hard mining discipline. With- 
out it the mining industry will not fulfil 
the great tasks facing it. 


“In an army there must be respect for 
the commander ... In the mining indus- 
try there must be respect for the adminis- 
tration, which constitutes the commanding 
cadre of the mining industry... 

“In an army there must be obedience to 
the commander’s orders... In the mining 
industry there must be obedience to the 
instructions and orders of the lower, middle 
and higher administrations...” 


The speech, published in the Polish 
newspaper Trybuna Ludu, reviewed past 
and present coal production and laid down 
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future objectives. The Premier said the 
coal produced in 1952 amounted to 84:5 
million tons, an increase of 25 million tons 
cver the amount produced in 1947. How- 
ever, in 1952 the industry failed to reach 
its goal. Actual production was only 98-2 
per cent of the year’s target set by the 
country’s Six Year Plan. 

The greatest enemy of the fulfilment of 
the plan was the bad status of work 
discipline, said the Premier. 

“It is a fact that we still have many 
cases of unjustified absence from work. It 
is a fact that this absence increases, for 
example, after the payment of premiums 
in accordance with the Miners’ Charter. 
Therefore it must be clearly stated that 
the State granted privileges to the miners, 
contained in the Miners’ Charter, not for 
the purpose of increasing absenteeism of 
miners after payment of premiums. On 
the contrary, the State granted the Miners’ 
Charter in order to obviate absenteeism 
from work. Everyone should understand 
and know that the high wages, the 
privileges of the Miners’ Charter, the allo- 
cated lodgings, and longer leaves are 
available only to conscientious and honest 
workers. Loafers, idlers, and brawlers will 
be deprived of these privileges,’ the 
premier said. 


“Tt is a fact that the working hours are 
not sufficiently utilized and that there are 
many cases of leaving work too early, 
before the shift ends. This state of affairs 
cannot be tolerated. Iron control over the 
use of working hours must be instituted. 
Leaving work before closing time must 
definitely cease. 


should understand that a 
liberal, tolerant attitude toward those who 
are breaking work discipline is a trans- 
gression against the State, 
working class, against the interests of the 


“Everyone 


against the 


miners, and against the needs of the 


nation.” 





Job Counselling for Older Workers 


Canada’s National Employment Service first state employment agency 
to recognize plight of older unemployed and offer special intensive 
counselling to such persons, states Dr. W.G. Scott, adviser to NES 


Canada’s National Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion was the first state employment service 
to recognize the plight of the older unem- 
ployed and to seek to remedy it through 
special intensive counselling, stated Dr. 
W. G. Scott, Adviser to the NES, in a 
speech to the Canadian Dietetic Associa- 
tion in Ottawa. This counselling was 
begun over five years ago, he said. 

The aims of the project were to better 
understand the older workers who were 
jobless and to re-classify them, where 
necessary, into their most promising field 
of employment, explained Dr. Scott, who 
described the older worker without a Job 
as part of a “frustrated, confused, defeated 
segment of society”. In dealing with this 
group, courtesy was emphasized and the 
employment and academic successes and 
failures, the leisure time activities and the 
ambitions of the older workers were given 
every consideration, he stated. Dr. Scott 
pointed out that NES counselling was 
designed to help such workers evaluate 
themselves and to decide for themselves 
what jobs they preferred and were capable 
of doing. 

Referring specifically to older workers 
who have been counselled, Dr. Scott stated 
that the large majority were “most stable” 
in their employment record; five years of 
continuous employment with one employer 
being the criterion used. He pointed out 
that the major problem of the older 
worker was economic; they needed 
employment to supplement their incomes. 
Dr. Scott added that the group as a whole 
was for the most part “disgustingly 
healthy”. 

To date, approximately 6,000 applicants 
have been counselled and some 4,000 have 
found permanent employment after coun- 
selling, the NES official added. He noted 
that a sample check of 20 per cent of 
those obtaining employment after coun- 


selling, taken 18 months later, showed that 
90 per cent were still employed at the 
same Jobs. 

In one case referred to by the speaker, 
a female applicant of 57 years who had 
been a competent stenographer up to the 
time of her marriage 30 years previously 
and who was accustomed to driving a car 
was encouraged by her counsellor to seek 
a position as a secretary-companion- 
chauffeur to a woman interested in travel. 
Within two days she had obtained such a 
position. 

Another applicant noted by Dr. Scott 
was 67 years of age and was handicapped 
by deafness. During his counselling he 
revealed that he had at one time in his 
employment career been a skilled wood 
worker in the period when wooden railway 
coaches were constructed. Through NES, 
the applicant was able to obtain employ- 
ment with a company building wooden 
partitions and proved to be most satis- 
factory to his employer. 

Dr. Scott referred to still another case 
history in which the applicant, who was 
69, had had 35 years experience with a 
national firm at a high salary. Upon being 
advised that his record fitted him for 
a position in which he could serve “as 
a resurrector of failing businesses”, he 
obtained just such employment with a firm 
requiring assistance. Within three months 
of his appointment, the applicant had 
become vice-president of the firm in ques- 
tion, Dr. Scott noted. The speaker 
referred to several case histories of 
workers ranging in age from 48 to 80, all of 
whom were satisfactorily placed following 
counselling. 

In 1952, the NES counselling services 
were extended to the West Coast, having 
originally been commenced in Toronto, 
December 1, 1947. The service was 
extended to Ottawa, Hamilton, London and 
Windsor in July 1949. 
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Causes of Industrial Peace -- 10 





Study Finds “Scanlon Plan” Helps 


Maintain Harmonious Relationship 


National Planning Association’s tenth case study into the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining describes stable union- 
management relationship in “highly volatile’ machine tool industry 


How management and the union, during 
eight years marked by periods of sharp 
contraction and rapid expansion in the 
industry, have progressed from an unsatis- 
factory start, followed by a long and costly 
strike, to a high quality of industrial peace 
which shows promise of continuing to 
benefit the company, the workers, and the 
public is unfolded in a case study of The 
Lapointe Machine Tool Company, of 
Hudson, Mass. The study is the tenth* 
in the series “Causes of Industrial Peace 
under Collective Bargaining” prepared for 
the National Planning Association, 
Washington. 


The Company 


The Lapointe Machine Tool Company 
produces a wide variety of broaches and 
broaching machines—precision machine 
tools for cutting interior metal surfaces. 
It does a complete job from the necessary 
machine design and engineering work to 
installing and testing the instruments. 

To provide this complete service, which 
according to the report is unique in the 
industry, the company employs people for 
a variety of technical jobs as well as for 
factory work. Slightly more than 1,000 
persons are on the payroll, 80 per cent of 
whom are factory workers. 

While it is not necessary for everyone 
to be highly skilled in his occupation, 
virtually every worker must be able to 
read blueprints, use craftsmen’s tools such 
as micrometers, set up and operate his 
machine, and have the capacity to take 
responsibility and show individual judg- 
ment in his work. As a result, the work 
tends to attract and develop an inquisitive 





*Case studies Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were 
published in the June 1949, issue of the 
LasourR GAZETTE. Studies 6, 7 and 8 
appeared in the March, April and Decem- 
ber 1950, issues respectively, and No. 9 in 
the January 1952, issue. 
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and self-reliant type of worker and the 
company has the reputation of being a 
good place to learn the trade. 


The Union 

Local 3536 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) won exclusive bargaining 
rights by a close vote after a vigorous but 
not bitter campaign. The union’s govern- 
mental processes, it is stated, are democratic 
in nature. There is ample opportunity for 
the expression of majority will and deep 
respect for the rights and opinions of the 
critical individual. Members vote heavily 
on important issues and in elections for 
union office and many of them take a 
willing and active part in administering the 
union’s day-to-day business. 


Environment 


Unlike several situations reported in 
previous case studies, the environment for 
peace in this company and its industry is 
not favourable, the special NPA Committee 
says in a statement on the case. Boom 
times or emergencies create sudden 
demands for a tremendous expansion of 
machine-tool capacity and for a great in- 
crease in skilled employees, followed 
usually by a sharp drop, even when high 
employment is continuing elsewhere. 

The situation is made more difficult by 
the company’s location in an area in which 
there is not a large reservoir of skilled 
machine-tool workers and there are few 
other machine-tool companies which could 
use the skills of laid-off workers. 

Despite these unfavourable factors there 
is a high quality of industrial peace at 
Lapointe. The causes of this peace, states 
the committee, appear to be internal ones: 
“the attitudes and approach which have 
been developed as the parties to bargaining 
have faced problems and worked out solu- 
tions together.” 


Development of Relationship 


Well-defined periods mark the evolution 
of the present relationship, beginning with 
the organization at the end of 1944 of the 
local union, followed by the industry-wide 
steel strike in 1946. This led to agree- 
ment by union and management to a 
co-operative approach to — production 
problems, resulting in the adoption of the 
“Scanlon Plan”, and finally the testing of 
the plan. 

A period of probing and unrest followed 
the certification of Local 3536 as sole 
bargaining agent. There were many formal 
grievances, two going to arbitration and 
one erupting into a “quickie” strike. Con- 
sidering the newness of the union-manage- 
ment relationship, however, relations were 
not unusually bad. 

Matters were brought to a head with 
the general steel dispute in 1946. Workers 
at Lapointe went out on strike and 
remained on strike for 11 weeks—long after 
“Big Steel” had arrived at a settlement. 
The strike was an important factor in the 
development of future labour relations. 
Both parties learned at first hand the cost 
of a strike, and they have not forgotten it. 
Each was made aware of the other party’s 
strength and a balance of power was estab- 
lished, which still exists. The strike drove 
home the fact that there were mutually 
unsatisfactory conditions which could not 
be corrected by domination or force. Both 
realized that it was necessary to have a 
different method of solving problems. 


Relationship under Scanlon Plan 

Change in union-management relation- 
ship came about in 1947 when both parties 
agreed to co-operate in working out pro- 
duction problems and to allocate gains 
created by the group effort on a share- 
and-share-alike basis. Assisted by Joseph 
N. Scanlon, a former union official now on 
the staff of the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a program of joint approach, 
known as the “Scanlon Plan”, was embarked 
upon. 

Crises tested and re-tested the relation- 
ship. At first all went well; then in 1948 
one problem after another arose. The 
piecework system, which had caused a 
great many grievances—it did not provide 
the production wanted by management but 
did provide a basis for differential treat- 
ment—had been dropped and a_ bonus 
system put into effect. Productivity in- 
creased. ‘Then business fell off. Manage- 
ment re-doubled its efforts to build up 


sales and the union agreed that it was 
better to maintain a trained work force 
with no bonuses than for some workers 
to have bonuses while others were laid off. 

Experience proved that production could 
be increased significantly under this plan 
but management was not entirely satisfied 
with the financial results. Bonuses were 
paid in good months but in bad ones 
management absorbed the full deficit. 
After full discussion by both parties the 
union agreed, despite a _recently-signed 
contract, that a reserve should be set aside 
in good months to take care of the bad 
ones. If money remained in the reserve 
at the end of the year it would be paid 
out as a bonus at that time. 

Both parties displayed an attitude of 
fairness and good faith. Production and 
earnings increased. Success in solving 
tough problems brought new confidence. 

The committee states that by the end of 
1948, “the new relationship—based on a 
balance of power, a common purpose of 
high output with fair sharing of the dollar 
results and a sense of fairness—was firmly 
established.” 


Benefits Gained 


Since the first year of collective bargain- 
ing under the Scanlon Plan, employees at 
Lapointe have continued to gain benefits. 
Their regular base rates are higher than 
in any other firm in the Hudson labour 
market and have almost doubled since the 
union won bargaining rights in 1944. Their 
present average hourly earnings, including 
productivity bonuses, are higher than those 
paid by most New England firms and 
compare favourably with firms throughout 
the machine tool industry. 

Suggestions and grievances are listened 
to and acted upon by management and 
by the union. Management gives infor- 
mation freely. Any issue can be brought 
up for discussion and criticism made in 
good faith is accepted as a constructive 
contribution towards improved produc- 
tivity. The importance of the workers’ 
efforts and ideas in solving production 
problems and in helping to train new 
workers is recognized throughout the 
organization. 

Management is satisfied with the financial 
results; productivity and_ profit stability 
have increased. Operations in the plant 
are smoother as a result of the workers’ 
understanding of the profit motive and 
their active and informal consideration of 
production problems. The possibility of 
costly strikes has been reduced. 

The public, too, has gained from the 
stable, co-operative relationship through 
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the company’s ability to expand production 
quickly. Following the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the company, operating in a 
labour market in which there was no large 
quantity of skilled labour to draw upon, 
expanded production in the period May 
1950, to February 1951, by 100 per cent, 
in contrast to a 650-per-cent increase 
throughout the machine tool industry. A 
remarkable training -job with “green” 
workers was made possible, it is stated, 
because management and the union “had 
learned to recognize, communicate, and do 
something about their common problems”. 


Stability of Relationship 


Both the committee and the authors of 
the report agree that the relationship is 
likely to remain stable because it operates 
in the self-interests of all concerned—the 
company, the union and its members. Even 
if a strike should occur, although at present 
the possibility seems remote, the co- 
operative approach of the parties to their 
day-to-day problems has worked out so 
satisfactorily that they would, in all prob- 
ability, return to that approach as soon 
as their collective bargaining differences 
were settled. 


Parallels in Case Studies 


While the relationship that is the subject 
of this study differs from some of those 
studied earlier, in that it has survived bad 
times as well as boom times and also in 
the more formal approach by management 
and union in a co-operative plan for the 
solution of production problems, the com- 
mittee finds certain “significant” parallels 
common to all:— 

1. There is full acceptance by manage- 
ment of the collective bargaining process 


institution. 
strong 


The 


union an 


and of unionism as an 
company considers a 
asset tO management. 


2. The union fully accepts private owner- 
ship and operation of the industry; it 
recognizes that the welfare of its members 
depends upon the successful operation of 
the business. 


3. The union is strong, responsible and 
democratic. 


4. The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; it does not seek to alienate 
the workers’ allegiance to the union. 


5. Mutual trust and confidence exist 
between the parties. There have been no 
serious ideological incompatabilities. 


6. Neither party to bargaining has 
adopted a legalistic approach to the solu- 
tion of problems. 


7. Negotiations are “problem-centred”’— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 


8. There is widespread union-manage- 
ment consultation and highly developed 
information-sharing. 

The National Planning Association 
describes itself as “an independent, non- 
political, non-profit organization, where 
leaders of agriculture, business, labour and 
the professions Join in programs to main- 
tain and strengthen private initiative and 
enterprise”. 

Case study No. 10 was prepared for the 
NPA Committee on the Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace under Collective Bargaining by 
George P. Shultz and Robert P. Crisara of 
the Industrial Relations Section, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 











Precedent-Setting Pact Signed 
by CCCL, Department Store 


A Montreal department store, Dupuis 
Fréres, scene of a widely-publicized strike 
last year, has signed a collective agree- 
ment with the National Syndicate of Trade 
Employees (CCCL) which sets several 
precedents. 

The company has agreed to pay family 
allowances for employees’ children still 
attending school at 16 years of age, when 
government payment of the allowances 
stops. 
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The contract provides for a $25 bonus 
to regular holiday cheques for employees 
with five years’ service. 

The company also agreed to a cumulative 
sick leave plan. When an _ employee 
retires, the company will pay him full time 
for unused sick leave, up to six months. 

The contract also provides for the Rand 
formula for employees with three months’ 
service, an adjustment in wage rates for 
employees with less than two years’ ser- 
vice, general wage increases, a reduction of 
the work week to 374 hours for store clerks 
and to 40 hours for mail order clerks, and 
abolition of the quota system for sales clerks. 

Gérard Picard, General President of the 
CCCL, participated in the negotiations. 


Causes of Industrial Peace -- 1] 


Mature, Productive Relationship 


Follows Long Period of Unrest 


History of suspicion and friction between management and workers does 
not doom efforts to achieve mutually-profitable industrial peace, the 
National Planning Association reports in study of U.S. textile plant 


A mature and _ productive collective 
bargaining relationship at a New England 
textile plant, which promises now to 
endure following 48 years of general unrest, 
is analysed in the National Planning Asso- 
clation’s eleventh case study of the causes 
of industrial peace. 

Relations between the American Velvet 
Company of Stonington, Conn., and Local 
110 of the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO), ‘the NPA’ reporis, offer 
good evidence that a history of suspicion 
and friction between management and the 
workers does not doom efforts to achieve 
mutually profitable industrial peace. 

Relations had been unsettled and even 
bitter from the plant’s opening in 1892 
until the end of a costly 16-month strike 


in 1939. A drastic change in 1940 to 
realistic collective bargaining, built on 
intelligent, conscientious and continuous 


efforts by management and union, has 
resulted in more money and steady growth 
for the company; full employment at good 
wages, plus a share in the profits, for the 
workers; economic, social and political gains 
for the community; and no strikes, work 
stoppages or arbitrations since the change. 

The on-the-spot investigation at the 
American Velvet plant was made by 
George S. Paul, Director, Labour-Manage- 
ment Institute, University of Connecticut, 
at the request of the NPA Committee on 
the Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining. 


Successful ProfitSharing Plan 


A main factor in the American Velvet 
relationship, it is stressed, is the ‘suecess of 
the profit-sharing plan started at the sug- 
gestion of the company’s owner and 
president in 1940. The plan is viewed by 
both parties not as a substitute for good 
wages or other benefits worked out by 
the union and company but as a means 
of equitably sharing the fruits of their 
labour. Wages before profit sharing are 
in line with those of the industry and the 
community—generally higher. 


Although the plan has brought monetary 
returns to the workers, fluctuating from 11 
per cent to 39 per cent of the worker’s 
annual pay in the 12 years it has been in 
operation, a more important effect of the 
system, the committee and author of the 
study believe, is the development of the 
philosophy that “everyone will prosper or 
no one will”. Workers and their union 
are as interested as management in new 
products and sales and _ co-operate in 
finding ways to cut costs, increase produc- 
tivity and improve the general welfare of 
the business. 

As to what will happen when there are 
losses to share, the workers say they have 
always shared losses in terms of unem- 
ployment. Both management and labour 
feel that their relationship and _ their 
profit-sharing plan will survive bad times 
if they come. 

Although profit-sharing has provided the 
incentive for co-operation and for develop- 
ing habits of working together, it could 
not alone have produced industrial peace, 
the committee states. “The basic reason 
for success of the plan and of the whole 
collective bargaining relationship 1s the 
responsibility and mutual respect which is 
demonstrated in everyday activities by 
management and the union. This demo- 
cratic union has intelligent leadership 
guided by an active and interested mem- 
bership. It has demonstrated to manage- 
ment an ability and willingness to carry 
its share of the load on a wide variety 
of problems. Management, led by its 
president, has convincingly proved to 
workers its sincerity in seeking ways to 
assure that the workers have security, well- 
being and dignity in their jobs and 
community.” 


Informality is Keynote 


The size of the organization—the smallest 
so far studied in the series—creates an 
opportunity for close association between 
management officials and union members 
and a free exchange of advice and infor- 
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mation all through the working day, it is 
noted. Informality is the keynote through- 
out the plant—in management organization, 
disciplinary rules and regulations, grievance 
handling and in communications and con- 
sultation. Although the contract contains 
a standard four-step grievance procedure, 
no grievance has been reduced to writing 
or carried to the arbitration stage. 

By reason of this informality it is diffi- 
cult to determine how many grievances are 
settled at the various levels but they have 
been settled promptly. Some by-passing 
of management and union authority in 
both grievance handling and the communi- 
cations process has occurred but the com- 
pany is aware of this situation and is 
seeking to correct it through regular 
foremen’s meetings. 


Communications 


A unique “Pops Committee”, made up 
of past presidents of Local 110, serves as 
a top advisory group to management and 
the union on such problems as production, 
finance and labour relations. This advisory 
group has been effective and has con- 
tributed to industrial peace; both union 
and company respect and have confidence 
in its recommendations and opinions. 

Rapid expansion and the development 
of new fabrics in the last ten years have 


created problems concerned with work 
loads and piece-work rates. <A joint 
“Planning Board”, composed of three 


management and three union representa- 
tives, was formed at a meeting of the Pops’ 
Committee to study and investigate all 
inequities and to suggest adjustments. 
Like the Pops’ Committee, this Board has 
authority only to recommend; normal 
labour-management procedures are followed 
in initiating its recommendations. 


Future Outlook 


As regards the outlook for the future, 
it is pointed out that both management 
and union recognize that the relationship 
may face difficult tasks, such as no profits 
to share or a change in ownership or top 


management, but both believe that they 
can “meet such tests by continued applica- 
tion of the attitudes and methods that 
have built the present relationship”. 


Parallels with Previous Studies 


The committee’s appraisal of the under- 
lying causes of industrial peace at the 
American Velvet Company show significant 
parallels to important factors found in the 
previous ten studies—studies of companies 
of various sizes in different parts of the 
United States, in the pulp and paper, glass, 
chemical, clothing, aircraft, steel and 
machine-tool industries. Among the causes 
of peace common to all are:— 

1. Full acceptance by management of 
the collective bargaining process and of 
unionism as an institution. The company 
considers a strong union is an asset to 
management. 

2. Full acceptance by the union of 
private ownership and operation of the 
industry; recognition that the welfare of 
the members depends upon the successful 
operation of the business. 

3. A strong, responsible and democratic 
union. 

4. The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; it does not seek to 
alienate the workers’ allegiance to their 
union. 

5. Mutual trust and confidence exist 
between the parties; there have been no 
serious ideological incompatabilities. 

6. Neither party to bargaining has 
adopted a legalistic approach to the solu- 
tion of problems in the relationship. 

7. Negotiations are “problem-centred’”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 

8. There is widespread union-manage- 
ment consultation and highly developed 
information-sharing. 

It is the committee’s intention to 
evaluate the extent to which these factors 
may be transferable to other industries and 
areas in a summary report to be issued 
after the series of “on-the-spot” studies is 
completed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1952 


With Information for Certain Other Countries 


Price: 15 cents 


Contains a detailed list of strikes and lockouts occurring in Canada 


during 1952, together with tables showing time loss, workers involved, 


causes and results; and also information for certain other countries 
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Two States Enact Laws to Curb 


Racketeering on N.Y. Waterfront 


New York and New Jersey move to correct notorious dockside situation 
at Port of New York. AFL also taking steps to clean up conditions 


Twin bills designed to eliminate racket- 
sering on the New York City waterfront 
were signed on July 1 by Governors 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York and Alfred 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey. The new legis- 
lation provides for a two-state commission 
and must be passed by the United States 
Congress before receiving final approval. 

The New York District Council of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
has voted to assess each union member 
in the port of New York $5 for a fund 
to contest the laws. The assessment is 
being referred to each of the 65 ILA locals 
in New York and New Jersey that come 
under the Council’s jurisdiction. 

Patrick J. Connolly, ILA Executive Vice- 
president, said there were about 30,000 
organized longshoremen in the port so that 
the maximum sum that could be collected 
would be about $150,000. 

The main features of the bills are: regis- 
tration of longshoremen; the licensing of 
pier superintendents, hiring agents, port 
watchmen and stevedores; the abolition of 
“yublic loading” and the substitution of 
“employment information centres” for the 
“shape-up” system of hiring dock labour. 

The new requirements are the result of 
a year-long investigation of the waterfront 
areas by the New York State Crime 
Commission. According to the legislation, 
the abolition of “public loading” would 
remove the paying of middlemen for work 
on the docks. Public loaders are groups 
of longshoremen who transfer freight from 
piers to trucks rather than between ships 
and piers, the usual work of the trade. 

Under the “shape-up” system of hiring 
dock labour, longshoremen assemble daily 
before a hiring boss, who indicates the 
men who will work for the day. Governor 
Dewey has denounced the practice as 
“inhuman and degrading”. This situation 
would be remedied by the establishment of 
“employment information centres”. All 
longshoremen would be required to register 
and would be hired only through licensed 
hiring agents. 

If congressional approval is granted, the 
two bills will become effective December 1 
this year. Two provisions of the legis- 
lation are to become operative September 1. 


These particular sections forbid loitering on 
the waterfront and prohibit any waterfront 
local from collecting dues and other fees 
so long as it employs a convicted felon 
who has not been pardoned or given a 
good conduct certificate. 

The cost of the two-state commission is 
to be defrayed by an assessment of water- 
front employers based on the size of their 
payrolls. The maximum assessment was 
set at two per cent and, pending such 
levies, the commission will function on 
funds provided by the two states. 

During its investigations, the New York 
commission has made 71 indictments to 
date. At present, Joseph P. Ryan, Presi- 
dent of the ILA, is under an indictment 
charging larceny of union funds. 


Union Action 


Prior to the passage of the New York- 
New Jersey legislation, union action had 
been taken to curb racketeering on the 
waterfront. In the first of a series of such 
moves, contract negotiations between the 
ILA and the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion were scheduled for June, two months 
in advance of the regular date. The New 
York district council of the ILA voted to 
begin the negotiations earlier than usual 
with a view to winning agreement on the 
abolition of the “shape-up”. 

The American Federation of Labor had 
insisted that steps towards the abolition 
of the “shape-up” be taken and that this 
method of hiring workers be eliminated by 
August 10. In addition, the district council 
instructed its affiliates to take immediate 
action towards the adoption of a code of 
“democratic union practices” which would 
meet with the approval of the parent body. 

The new code affecting union practices 
will deal with such matters as rules 
governing membership meetings, the holding 
of elections and the submission of financial 
reports. Previously, union members, voting 
in a district council referendum, had voted 
by 7,020 to 3,920 to keep the present 
method of hiring in effect. The 7ARL 
executive council had threatened to recom- 
mend the union’s expulsion at the annual 
convention next month in St. Louis, if 
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reform had 
August 10 


substantial progress towards 
not been initiated by the 
deadline. 

Among the major requirements laid down 
by the AFL executive council were the 
abolition of the “shape-up” and of the 
receipt by officials of the ILA and its 
locals of money payments from employers, 
the introduction of “democratic adminis- 
tration” in longshoremen’s unions and the 
expulsion of union officials with criminal 
records. 

George Meany, President of the AFL, 
stated, with regard to union officials who 
have criminal records, “it is our belief that 
any individual who has been convicted of 
a serious crime or crimes which would 
operate to his public discredit or to bring 
the trade union movement into disrepute 
or which would otherwise operate to render 
him unfit to fulfil his responsibilities as a 
union official and employee representative, 
should not be permitted to serve.” 

Mr. Meany added that “there are other 
officers and representatives of subordinate 
bodies of the ILA who, even though they 
do not possess a criminal record in its 
technical sense, nevertheless, by reason of 
their close association and dealings with 
known gangsters and racketeers, bring the 
entire labour movement into disrepute.” 

As far as receipt by union officials of 
gifts is concerned, the AFL President 
stated that “it is our belief that acceptance 
by union representatives of money pay- 
ments from employers, although not 
amounting to bribery, may, depending upon 
the particular circumstances, lend itself to 
many evils and abuses, and often serves to 
discredit or otherwise disqualify a union 
representative from faithfully serving the 
best interests of his membership.” 

Previously, the ILA had refused to 
comply with the AFL ban on former con- 
victs, arguing that it would only do so 
when the AFL itself placed such a restric- 
tion upon all its affiliates. The executive 
council’s action was based upon the fact 
that it was not proper for a union that 
“had brought public disgrace upon itself 
and on organized labour” to dictate rules 
to the rest of the labour movement. 

The AFL council does not have the con- 
stitutional power to suspend or expel the 
longshoremen’s union without the concur- 
rence of the annual convention of the 
Federation. 

The present contract between the water- 
front unions and the New York Shipping 
Association expires September 30. By 
beginning negotiations before this date, the 
wage committee gave itself three months 
in which to work out a new committee 
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system. The shipping association, repre- 
senting 170 dock concerns, had announced 
its opposition to the “shape-up” and _ its 
support of an off-the-street hiring scheme. 

Prior to the AFL ultimatum issued to 
the ILA, New York’s maritime unions that 
are affiliated to the AFL formed a new 
organization through which to carry out 
waterfront reforms. The new association, 
called the New York Harbour Port Council, 
includes representatives from the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, the Radio 
Officers’ Union, the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific, the Brotherhood of Marine Engi- 
neers, the Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, the Staff Officers Association and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Among the problems selected for reform 
by the new group were the following: 
union democracy, crime, pilferage, the 
“shape-up”, the activities of “loan sharks”, 
“public loaders”, work stoppages, the 
rehabilitation of former convicts and the 
hcensing of waterfront workers. 


Federal Steps 


Prior to the recent steps taken by the 
AFL and the state governments concerned, 
it had been announced that federal legis- 
lation would be enacted to clean up the 
dock unions unless the labour body acted 
itself. Senator Charles W. Toby remarked 
during a hearing by a senate subcommittee 
investigating waterfront conditions that the 
Government might intervene with remedial 
legislation. 

Apart from possible legislative action 
being taken by the federal Government, the 
National Labour Relations Board had 
already authorized its regional director in 
the New York and New Jersey area to 
turn over to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the United States Attorney’s 
office any information which would be of 
help in prosecuting either employees or 
employers guilty of crimes. 


British Hiring Methods 


It has been pointed out in New York by 
Viscount Waverley, Chairman of the Port 
of London Authority, that the substitution 
of a central labour registration system for 
a “shape-up” form of hiring has assured 
reasonably steady employment and a 
regular income for 23,000 longshoremen in 
the London area. Viscount Waverley added 
that all of London’s 23,000 dock workers 
are registered with the National Dock 
Labour Board and that at least 16,000 of 
these are employed daily. Those for whom 
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our Organization 


Two Recommendations Approved 


at ILO’s 36th General Conference 


One fixes minimum age for employment underground in coal mines at 16 
years; the other proposes a series of measures to protect the health 
of workers in their places of employment. No conventions approved 


Two Recommendations—the 96th and 
97th in the history of the International 
Labour Organization—were approved at 
the 36th general conference of the ILO, 
which ended June 25. One fixed 16 years 
as the minimum age for employment 
underground in coal mines and the other 
proposed a series of measures to protect 
the health of workers in their places of 
employment. 

No Conventions were approved at the 
session. 

(ILO members are required to consider 
Recommendations with a view to giving 
them effect by legislation or other appro- 
priate action. In contrast to Conventions, 
they are not subject to ratification.) 

The conference was attended by 212 
titular delegates—109 representing govern- 
ments, 51 employers and 52 workers—and 
by 368 technical advisers. Observers 
brought the total participating in the 
session to 624. 

In addition to the two Recommendations, 
the conference also approved a series of 
conclusions designed to provide the basis 
for a proposed Recommendation on hoh- 
days with pay that will be considered at 
the 1954 meeting. 

During its three weeks of deliberations, 
the conference also :— 


1. Debated the World Labour Report 
presented by ILO Director-General David 
A. Morse (L.G., June, p. 869) and heard 
an address by Mr. Morse in reply. 


2. Adopted a budget of $6,311,170 to 
finance ILO operations in 1954. 

3. Approved an amendment to the ILO 
constitution increasing the size of the 
Governing Body from 32 to 40 members. 

4. Approved a_ series of “observations 
and conclusions” regarding the organization 
and working of national labour depart- 
ments. 

5. Examined, and adopted a report on, 
the manner in which member countries are 


observing their obligations in regard to the 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at previous sessions. 

During the debate on the Director- 
General’s report, the conference was 
addressed by a large number of Ministers, 
includime the -Hon. Milton: F. Gregg, 
Canada’s Minister of Labour (L.G., July, 
p. 1014). 

The Recommendation establishing 16 
years as the minimum age in underground 
coal mining was approved by 183 votes to 
none, with one delegate abstaining. It 
calls upon member countries to put the 
minimum age into effect “as rapidly as 
national conditions allow” and proposes that 
young persons 16 and 17 years old should 
be employed in underground mining only 
in certain prescribed conditions. 

The Recommendation setting forth 
measures to safeguard health in workplaces 
was approved by 194 votes to none, with 
no abstentions. In approving the Recom- 
mendation, the conference rejected a 
workers’ proposal that it adopt a conven- 
tion on the subject as well. 

The Recommendation has five sections. 
One sets forth a series of technical 
measures to be taken by the competent 
authorities or by employers to reduce 
health risks. Another declares that national 
laws or regulations should contain special 
provisions concerning medical examinations 
for workers in occupations with special 
risks to health. A third urges that national 
laws or regulations should require the 
notification of cases and suspected cases of 
occupational disease. The fourth calls for 
the provision in workplaces of first aid and 
emergency treatment in case of accident or 
occupational disease, poisoning or indis- 
position. 

The amendment to the constitution was 
adopted by 189 votes to none, with two 
abstentions. When the amendment is rati- 
fied by the required number of countries, 
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the size of the Governing Body will be In his reply to the debate on his report, 
increased from 16 government members, Director-General Morse spoke of the 
eight employers and eight workers to 20 problems that may arise after the Korean 


government members, ten employers and hostilities end. “If there is a possibility 
ten workers. Of the 20 government seats, that we may be entering upon a new 
10 will be allotted to the countries of period in the relations between states,” he 
chief industrial importance. said, “we must be prepared to consider 





Five Canadians photographed during an intermission at the 36th general conference 
of the International Labour Organization at Geneva. They are (left to right): 
Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario’s Minister of Labour; Carl E. Berg, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Claude Jodoin, Vice-President, TLC; and Paul Goulet, Director, ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, who was one of the two government delegates to the conference. 


Facing page—The Canadian delegation to the conference. Front row Cleft to right): 
Allan C. Ross, Canadian Construction Association, employer adviser; Paul Goulet, 
head of the delegation; H. R. Pettigrove, Department of Labour, government adviser; 
Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, Ontario Department of Labour; Hon. Charles 
Daley, Ontario’s Minister of Labour; Claude Jodoin, workers’ delegate; Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; Clyde E. Shumaker, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, employers’ delegate; George V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, government delegate; and Lucien Dorion, Vice- 
President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, worker adviser. Back 
row (left to right): Howard T. Pammet, Department of Labour, secretary of the 
delegation; Carl E. Berg, worker adviser; James Morrison, United Mine Workers of 
America, substitute workers’ delegate; Bruce Williams, government adviser; A. H. 
Balch, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
worker adviser; Dr. Ernest E. Watkinson, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, government adviser; R. V. Robinson, CMA, employer adviser; H. M. Sparks, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, employer adviser; and James A. Brass, General 


Secretary, Railway Association of Canada, employer adviser. 
Photos by Arni, Geneva 
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how the ILO can make its full contribu- 
tion to the establishment of permanent 
peace.” 

Mr. Morse then suggested the contribu- 
tions the ILO can make. 

Given the earnest desire to understand the 
other man’s point of view, and given good 
will towards all people under whatever 
social system they may live, I am convinced 
that international social problems arising 
from the existence of societies differently 
based can be solved in conditions of peace 
provided there is an open international 
forum in which differences can be recon- 
ciled and conflicting interests conciliated. 
The ILO can make a contribution to the 
maintenance of peace by offering such an 
international forum. This conference is that 
forum. 

I suggest we should, while not encouraging 
in ourselves any illusions as to the real 
obstacles to peace which remain to be over- 
come, nevertheless begin to think in terms 
of the real problems of social policy which 
a slackening of the present world tension 
would bring us up against. 


The major problems, he declared, were 
the threat of unemployment and the need 
to go on raising world productivity. 


On the threat of unemployment he said: 
“We must avoid at all cost that people 
should have reason to associate in their 
own minds, even for a temporary period, 
the coming of peace with economic disloca- 
tion and unemployment.” 


On the need to raise world productivity 
he said: “The solution to problems in the 
drive to raise productivity must be sought 
largely on the industrial front. Good 
industrial relations are a guarantee of 
constructive co-operation both in increasing 
productivity and in securing an equitable 
distribution of its proceeds. Good indus- 
trial relations, as many speakers have 
pointed out, are not something which can 
be created by administrative decision or 
legal action. ‘They may be assisted by 
governmental activity but their success 
depends upon the attitudes of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations.” 


Mr. Morse made two statements on the 
purpose and function of the ILO. “It is 
not the purpose of the Organization,” he 
said, “to preach monolithic uniformity, to 
dictate ideal solutions, or to impose a 
blue-print of social structure uniformly 
upon all countries. Its purpose is to help 
the governments and people in all countries 
work out solutions to their social problems.” 

(Earlier in the conference the United 
States employers’ delegate, Charles E. Shaw, 
had expressed criticism of some phases of 
ILO operations. “The employers in my 
country view with great alarm,” he said, 
“the adoption of an increasing number of 
conventions which, in effect, would regulate 
the internal affairs of citizens in member 
countries. It is our opinion that inter- 
national treaties should be confined to the 
regulation of questions which involve inter- 
national relations. The adoption of con- 
ventions with enforcement procedures 
which would regulate internal affairs of 
member nations is to set up a ‘super-state’. 
If the long-range intent of the ILO is not 
to set up a ‘super-state’, then it should 
establish that fact by adopting recommen- 
dations and not conventions dealing with 
subjects that are primarily internal in 
nature. The United States employers 
recommended, at the last two conferences, 
that less emphasis be placed on conventions 
and more on the interchange of practical 
information and experience.”) 

On the function of the ILO Mr. Morse 
said: “We cannot too much emphasize that 
technical assistance is a complementary 
function to the setting of social policy 
standards. The ILO would be abandoning 
its mission if it were to become, as regards 
technical assistance, merely a clearing house 
for travelling experts.” 

In conclusion Mr. Morse declared: “It 
seems clearer to me now than ever before 
that if world democracy is to survive, then 
this Organization must be strengthened and 
must survive.” 


TEXTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Following are the texts of the two Recommendations approved at the 
36th general conference of the International Labour Organization. 


No. 96—Concerning the Minimum Age for Admission to Work Underground in Coal Mines 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Ebiniy sith Session on 4 June 1953, 
an 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
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minimum age of admission to work 
underground in coal mines, which is 
the sixth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion, 
adopts this nineteenth day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 


three the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Minimum Age (Coal 
Mines) Recommendation, 1953:— 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following provi- 
sions as rapidly as national conditions allow 
and report to the International Labour Office 
as requested by the Governing Body con- 
cerning the measures taken to give effect 
thereto. 

1. Young persons under 16 years of age 
should not be employed underground in coal 
mines. 

2. Young persons who have attained the 
age of 16 years but are under 18 years of 


age should not be employed underground in 
coal mines except— 


(a) for purposes of apprenticeship or other 
systematic vocational training provided 
under adequate supervision by com- 
petent persons with technical and 
practical experience of the work; or 


(b) under conditions determined by the 
competent authority, after consultation 
with the employers’ and_ workers’ 
organizations concerned, relating to 
the places of work and occupations 
permitted and the measures. of 
systematic medical and safety super- 
vision to be applied. 


No. 97—Concerning the Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
ap aaea i Session on 4 June 1953, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment, which is the fifth 
de on the agenda of the session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion, 

adopts this twenty-fifth day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
three the following Recommendations, which 
may be cited as the Protection of Workers’ 
Health Recommendation, 1953:— 


I. Technical Measures for the Control of 
Risks to the Health of Workers 


1. National laws or regulations should 
provide for methods of preventing, reducing 
of eliminating risks to health in places of 
employment, including methods which may 
be applied, as necessary and appropriate, 
in connection with special risks of injury 
to health. 


2. All appropriate measures should: be 
taken by the employer to ensure that the 
general conditions prevailing in places of 
employment are such as to provide adequate 
protection of the health of the workers 
concerned, and in particular that— 


(a) dirt and refuse do not accumulate 
so as to cause risk of injury to 
health; 

(b) the floor space and height of work- 
rooms are sufficient to prevent over- 
crowding of workers, or congestion 
owing to machinery, materials or 
products; 

(c) adequate and suitable lighting, natural 
or artificial, or both, is provided; 

(d) suitable atmospheric conditions are 
maintained so as to avoid insufficient 
air supply and movement, vitiated air, 
harmful draughts, sudden variations in 
temperature, and, so far as is prac- 
ticable, excessive humidity, excessive 
heat or cold, and objectionable odours; 

(e) sufficient and suitable sanitary con- 
veniences and washing facilities, and 
adequate supplies of wholesome drink- 
ing water, are provided in suitable 
places and properly maintained; 

(f) in cases where it is necessary for 
workers to change their clothing when 
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commencing or ceasing work, changing 
rooms or other suitable facilities for 
the changing and storage of clothing 
are provided and properly main- 
tained; 

(g) in cases where the workers are pro- 
hibited from consuming food or drink 
at their workplaces, there is on the 
premises suitable accommodation for 
taking meals, unless appropriate 
arrangements exist for the workers 
to take their meals elsewhere; 

(h) measures are taken to eliminate or 
reduce as far as possible noise and 
vibrations which constitute a danger 
to the health of workers; 


(1) provision is made for the storage 
under safe conditions of dangerous 
substances. 


_ 3. (1) With a view to preventing, reduc- 
ing or eliminating risks to health in places 
of employment, all appropriate and practi- 
cable measures should be taken— 


(a) to substitute harmless or less harmful 
substances, processes or techniques for 
harmful substances, processes or tech- 
niques; 

(b) to prevent the liberation of harmful 
substances and to shield workers from 
harmful radiations; 


(c) to carry out hazardous processes in 
separate rooms or buildings occupied 
by a minimum number of workers; 


(d) to carry out hazardous processes in 
enclosed apparatus, so as to prevent 
personal contact with harmful sub- 
stances and the escape into the air 
of the workroom of dusts, fumes, gases, 
fibres, mists or vapours, in quantities 
liable to injure health; 

(e) to remove, at or near their point of 
origin, by mechanical exhaust, ventila- 

tion systems or other suitable means, 
harmful dusts, fumes, gases, fibres, 
mists or vapours, where exposure to 
them cannot be prevented in one or 
more of the ways prescribed in clauses 
(a) to (d) of this paragraph; 

(f{) to provide the workers with such 
protective clothing and equipment and 
other means of personal protection as 
may be necessary to shield them from 
the effects of harmful agents, where 
other measures to protect the health 
of workers against these agents are 
impracticable or are not sufficient to 
ensure adequate protection and to 
instruct the workers in the _ use 
thereof. 
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(2) Where the use of protective clothing 
and equipment referred to in clause (f) 
above is necessary because of the special 
risks attaching to the occupation, such 
clothing and equipment should be supphed, 
cleaned and maintained by the employer; 
where such protective clothing or equip- 
ment may be contaminated by poisonous or 
dangerous substances it should, at all times 
when not required for use at work or for 
cleaning or maintenance by the employer, 
be kept in entirely separate accommodation, 
where it will not be liable to contaminate 
the ordinary clothing of the worker. 


(3) National authorities should promote, 
and where appropriate undertake, study of 
the measures mentioned in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph, and encourage the appli- 
cation of the results of such study. Such 
studies should also be undertaken by 
employers on a voluntary basis. 


4. (1) The workers should be informed— 

(a) of the necessity of the measures of 
protection mentioned in Paragraphs 2 
and 3 above; ; 

(b) of their obligation to co-operate in 
and not to disturb the proper func- 
tioning of such measures; and 

(c) of their obligation to make proper use 
of the appliances and equipment pro- 

vided for their protection. 


(2) Consultation with workers on measures 
to be taken should be recognized as an 
important means of ensuring their co- 
operation. 


5. (1) The atmosphere of workrooms in 
which dangerous or obnoxious substances are 
manufactured, handled or_ used should be 
tested periodically at sufficiently _ frequent 
intervals to ensure that toxic or irritating 
dusts, fumes, gases, fibres, mists or vapours 
are not present in quantities liable to injure 
health. The competent authorities should 
publish from time to time, for the guidance 
of all concerned, the available information 
regarding maximum allowable concentrations 
of harmful substances. 


(2) The authority concerned with the pro- 
tection of the health of workers in places 
of employment should be empowered to 
specify the circumstances in which it 1s 
necessary to test the atmosphere of such 
workrooms and the manner in which the 
tests are to be carried out. Such tests 
should be conducted or supervised by quali- 
fied personnel and, where appropriate, by 
qualified medical personnel who _ possess 
experience in occupational health. 


6. The competent authority should draw 
the attention of employers and workers 
concerned, by all appropriate measures, for 
example by warning notices in places of 
employment, to the special risks to which 
the workers are exposed and to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to obviate these risks. 


7. The competent authority should provide 
for consultation at the national level 
between the labour inspectorate or other 
authority concerned with the protection of 
the health of workers in places of employ- 
ment and the employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations concerned, with a view to 
giving effect to the provisions of Paragraphs 
243,540 Oeanaso: 


II. Medical Examinations © 


8. (1) National laws or regulations should 
contain special provisions concerning medical 
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examinations in respect of workers employed 
in occupations involving special risks to their 
health. 

(2) The employment of workers in occu- 
pations involving special risks to their health 
should be conditional upon— 

(a) a medical examination, carried out 
shortly before or shortly after the 
worker enters employment; or 

(b) a periodical medical examination; or 

(c) both an initial medical examination 
and a periodical medical examination 
as in clauses (a) and (b) above. 


(3) National laws or regulations should 
determine, or empower an _ appropriate 
authority to determine, from time to time, 
after consultation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned— 

(a) for which risks and in which circum- 
stances medical examinations should 
be carried out; 

(b) for which risks there should be an 


initial medical examination or a 
periodical medical examination, or 
both; 


(c) with due regard to the nature and 
degree of the risk and of the 
particular circumstances, the maximum 
intervals at which periodical medical 
examinations should be carried out. 


9. Medical examinations for the purposes 
of the foregoing paragraph should be carried 
out with a view to— 

(a) detecting as early as possible signs of 

a particular occupational disease, or 
of special susceptibility to that 
disease ; 

(b) ascertaining whether, so far as risk 
of a particular occupational disease 
is concerned, there are medical objec-. 
tions to the employment or continued 
employment of the worker in a 
particular occupation. 


10.:(1) Where there are no medical 
objections to the employment of a worker 
in a particular occupation, so far as risk 
of a particular occupational disease is con- 
cerned, a certificate to this effect should be 
issued in a manner prescribed by the 
competent authority. 


(2) Such certificate should be kept on file 
by the employer and made available to 
officials of the labour inspectorate or other 
authority concerned with the protection of 
the health of workers in places of employ- 
ment. 


(3) Such certificate should be made avail- 
able to the worker concerned. 


11. The medical examinations should be 
carried out by a qualified physician who 
should possess, so far as possible, knowledge 
of occupational health. 


12. Measures to ensure the observance of 
medical secrecy should be adopted in con- 
nection with all medical examinations and 
the registration and filing of related docu- 
ments. 


13. (1) Medical examinations made in 
accordance with this Recommendation should 
not involve the worker concerned in any 
expense. 


(2) No deduction should be made from 
wages in respect of time lost for attendance 
at such examinations in cases in which the 
matter is dealt with by national laws or 
regulations; in cases in which the matter is 


dealt with by collective agreements, the posi- 
tion should be as determined by the relevant 
agreement. 


III. Notification of Occupational Diseases 


14. (1) National laws or regulations should 
require the notification of cases and_ sus- 
pected cases of occupational disease. 


(2) Such notification should be required 

with a view to— 

(a) initiating measures of prevention and 
protection and ensuring their effective 
application; 

(b) investigating the working conditions 
and other circumstances which have 
caused occupational diseases: 

(c) compiling statistics of occupational 
diseases; and 

(d) allowing the initiation or development 

of measures designed to ensure that 
victims of occupational diseases receive 
the compensation provided for such 
diseases. 


(3) The notification should be made to 
the labour inspectorate or other authority 
concerned with the protection of the health 
of workers in places of employment. 


Ss 


(15) National laws or regulations should— 


(a) specify the persons responsible for 
notifying cases and suspected cases of 
occupational disease; and 

(b) prescribe the manner in which cases 
of occupational disease should be 
notified and the particulars to be 
notified and, in particular, specify— 


(1) in which cases immediate noti- 
fication is required and in which 
cases notification at specified 
intervals is sufficient; 

(11) in respect of cases in which 
immediate notification is 
required, the time limit after the 
detection of a case or suspected 
case of occupational disease 
within which notification is 
required; 

(111) in respect of cases in which 
notification at specified intervals 
is sufficient, the intervals at 
which notification is required. 


16. Notification should provide _ the 
authority concerned with the protection of 
the health of workers in places of employ- 


ment with such information as may be 
relevant and necessary for the effective 
performance of its duties, including, in 


particular, the following details:— 

(a) age and sex of the person concerned; 

(b) the occupation and the trade or 
industry in which the person is or was 
last employed; 

(c) the name and address of the place or 
last place of employment of the person 
concerned; 

(d) the nature of the disease or poisoning; 


(e) the harmful agent and process to 
which the disease or poisoning is 
attributed; 


(f) the name and address of the under- 
taking in which the worker presumes 
that he was exposed to the risk to 
which the disease or poisoning is 
attributed; and 

(g) so far as is known or can readily be 
ascertained by the person making the 
notification, the date of the beginning 
and, where appropriate, the cessation 
of exposure to the risk in each of the 
occupations, trades or industries in 
which the worker concerned is or has 
been exposed to the risk. 


17. The competent authority should, after 
consultation with the workers’ and employers’ 
organizations concerned, draw up a list of 
notifiable occupational diseases or classes of 
cases, together with a symptomatology, and 
make from time to time such additions or 
amendments to the list of symptomatology as 
circumstances may require or as may be 
found to be desirable. 


TV. First Aid 


18. (1) Facilities for first aid and emer- 
gency treatment in case of accident, occupa- 
tional disease, poisoning or _ indisposition 
should be provided in places of employment. 

(2) National laws or regulations should 
determine the manner in which the above 
paragraph shall be applied. 


V. General Provision 


19. Where the term “national” is used in 
this Recommendation in reference to laws, 
regulations, or authorities, it shall be under- 
stood, in the case of a Federal State, to 
refer, as appropriate, to the Federal, State, 
provincial, cantonal or other competent 
governmental unit. 





122nd Session of ILO Governing Body 


Report that rights of trade unions being violated in Czechoslovakia 
is adopted. Statement of ILO views on full employment is approved 


A report that the rights of trade unions 
were being violated in Czechoslovakia was 
adopted at the 122nd session of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization which opened in 
Geneva May 26 but recessed for the 
sessions of the ILO general conference 
(see above). 

The Governing Body went on record as 
noting that “the trade union organization 


established by the legislation at present in 
force in Czechoslovakia is contrary to the 
principle of freedom of association con- 
tained in the Declaration of Philadelphia” 
now forming part of the ILO’s constitution. 
The Governing Body approved this 
statement in adopting a report of its 
Committee on Freedom of Association. 
The report dealt’ with complaints against 
the Czechoslovak Government submitted 
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to the ILO by the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions and by the 
worker members of the ILO’s Governing 
Body. The complaints alleged that various 
measures taken by the Czechoslovak 
Government constituted a violation of 
trade union rights. 

A request by the Governing Body to 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, made 
March 9, that consent be given for referral 
of the case to the ILO’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission was not answered. 
However, the Czechoslovak Government 
declared that the commission was incom- 
petent and unqualified to act indepen- 
dently on allegations regarding infringe- 
ments of trade union rights. 

The Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation considered this statement and 
recalled in its report that the fact-finding 
commission had been approved by the 
ILO’s general conference in 1950. The 
report said that in these circumstances the 
committee maintained the conclusions set 
forth in its report. 

The committee’s conclusions were 
approved by 31 of the Governing Body’s 
32 members. One government member 
abstained from voting. 

A statement of ILO views on full 
employment policy was approved by the 
Governing Body. This statement, to be 
presented to the Economic and Social 
Council of the ILO, included the following 
points :— 

That governments and employers make 
a determined effort to improve methods 
of forecasting changes in economic activity 
and employment in order to be better 
prepared to anticipate new situations. 

That governments keep in readiness well- 
formulated and varied plans for sustaining 
high levels of employment and that these 
plans should be designed so that appro- 
priate policies can be brought into action 
quickly if unemployment suddenly becomes 
severe. 

That it is desirable that there be an 
increased flow of capital from economically- 
developed countries to under-developed 
countries. 

That attention be drawn to certain ILO 
Conventions and Recommendations pro- 
posing action designed to overcome fric- 
tional unemployment. 

A proposed Program of Concerted 
Practical Action in the Social Field, 
drawn up by the secretary-general of the 
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United Nations in consultation with 
several of the specialized agencies, was 
examined by the Governing Body. 

The members agreed to stress a state- 
ment made in the program that “govern- 
ments are sometimes tempted to put too 
high a proportion of the available resources, 
national and international, into projects of 
economic development, and that invest- 
ment in economic development, unaccom- 
panied by requisite complementary social 
development, will not produce satisfactory 
results and may frequently produce disaster 
for the human beings by whom in the last 
analysis the economic development has to 
be carried out and for whom its benefits 
are intended.” 

The Governing Body also gave its 
support to a suggestion made by the 
ad hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
(see-p. 1131)" 

Dag Hammarskjold, recently-appointed 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
addressed the session and told the mem- 
bers of the Governing Body that the ILO 
had made a great contribution to the 
safeguarding of human rights. He said the 
common aim of both the United Nations 
and the ILO was “the welfare of men and 
peace among peoples”. 

The Secretary-General noted the 
“eminent part” being played by the ILO 
in the search for practical methods of 
increasing productivity. He expressed the 
hope that the ILO would “continue to give 
efficacious assistance to the modern world 
in finding a solution to the anxious problem 
which is raised by ever-increasing needs 
confronted with insufficient or insufficiently 
used resources.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold commended the ILO 
for its participation in the work of tech- 
nical assistance to under-developed regions. 
He recalled that since 1936, the ILO has 
been acting in this respect by means of 
regional conferences and technical meetings, 
supplemented by technical advisory mis- 
sions and, in recent years, field offices for 
manpower and vocational training. 

The Governing Body unanimously elected 
A. M. Malik of Pakistan as its chairman 
for a one-year term, succeeding Fernando 
Garicia-Oldini of Chile. Mr. Malik is 
Minister of Labour, Health and Works in 
the Pakistan government, and has been his 
Government’s representative on the ILO 
Governing Body since 1951. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





Functioning as an integral part of the 
training program, the LMPC at Canadian 
Tube and Steel Products Limited in 
Montreal has been actively engaged in 
presenting production ideas and helping to 
improve relations between labour and 
management. Through its activities, the 
LMPC has directly helped to bring about 
many production improvements and has 
also provided a general stimulus for other 
improvements not directly originating in 
committee meetings. 

The main objectives of the committee 
are to reduce costs and to improve produc- 
tion and quality. 

Co-operating with management in this 
LMPC is the bargaining agent, Local 2243 
of the United Steel Workers of America. 

* * * 


“We feel that the committee (LMPC) 
serves a very useful purpose in providing 
an opportunity for a free expression of 
opinion and exchange of ideas between 
employer and employee. We believe that 
we are extremely fortunate in having a 
group which is capable of taking respon- 
sibility with mature judgment to work 
toward an ever improving organization.” 
This statement, by F. K. Richan, Manager 
of Industrial Relations at the Canadian 
Radio Manufacturing Corporation in Lea- 
side, Ont., summarizes the feelings of 
management about  labour-management 
production committees after three years’ 
experience. 

Commenting on the scope and work of 
the LMPC, Mr. Richan has noted:— 

“We deal quite regularly with items 
concerning safety, the cafeteria and snack 
bars, rest periods, transportation difficulties 
and a host of other items which can be a 
source of irritation to many employees 
if problems pertaining thereto are left 
unanswered. 

“There have also been a number of 
suggestions made by employees which have 
been discussed at meetings and have been 
adopted with a reasonable degree of 
success. For instance, our entire employee 
suggestion plan for plant and _ office 
employees was developed through discus- 
sion on the subject at committee meetings. 
A display of company merchandise and the 
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handling of the resultant sales to employees 


is another item which developed out of 
committee discussions. Part of the respon- 
sibility for inaugurating our house magazine 
can be credited to the committee and quite 
often the committee acts as a trial group 
on policies or procedures which the com- 
pany may propose for all employees at 
large.” 

The success of this LMPC has been 
achieved because of the continued support 
of the union representing the employees as 
bargaining agent. Locals 1589 and 1590 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers represent the employees. D. E. 
Pass and V. H. Jones, Presidents of the 
locals, commenting on their experience with 
labour-management production committees 
said :— 

“T,abour-management committees are one 
of the greatest forward strides of the 
century in industrial and human relations. 

“This is more than adequately proved by 
the fact that in an industry which has a 
good operating LMPC there are very few 
serious grievances regarding working condi- 
tions. Grievances are often a cause of 
lowered production and an alert committee 
can foresee and take action to prevent 
them, thus promoting the harmonious rela- 
tions between management and employees 
which are so important to increased 
production. 

“To do this, the employee representative 
must have the full confidence of his con- 
stituents. He must be very careful to see 
that he completely understands the point 
of view being presented by the employee; 
a mistake at this point can, in some 
circumstances, bring dissatisfying results to 
all concerned. 

“Management too must be very under- 
standing, for many excellent employees 
experience extreme difficulty in expressing 
their feelings in certain situations; as a 
result the employees’ representative often 
finds it awkward to explain to the meeting 
the exact trouble; yet, unless understood 
and rectified, the trouble will remain. 

“TMPCs are doing these things every 
day and provide an excellent example of 
co-operation.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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/Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during June. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered four representation 
votes. During the month, the Board 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification and received four applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of program, administrative and _ clerical 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (L.Gi, sBeb..p 239); 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of radio station employees of CKOY 
Limited, Ottawa (L.G., June, p. 872). 


3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1318, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CJCH 
(Chromiele Co. Lid.), Halhiax (..G., July, 
P1020) 


4. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes and 
Eastern District, on behalf of second 
engineers and third engineers employed by 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited, Montreal, on the SS. Birchton and 
SoC edarton, (iG. July... 1020). 

5. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes and 
Eastern District, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by Lake Erie Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited, Walkerville, Ont., on the 
SS. Alexander Leshe. (The application was 
received earlier in the month.) 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, and National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and _ “Technicians, 
applicants, and Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, respondent (L.G., April; p. 574, 
and May, p. 697). The names of- both 
applicant organizations will appear on the 


ballot. 
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2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, respondent (L.G., May, p. 697). 

3. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, applicant, and Purity Flour Mills 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., respondent, 
and Purity Flour Mill Workers’ Federal 
Union, Local No. 53 (TLC), intervener 
(i.G., June;..p. 872). “Bheenames sot eine 
applicant and of the intervener will appear 
on the ballot. 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., July, p. 1020). 
The names of the applicant and of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
50, Region 75, Local 13618, will appear on 
the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships Limited, respondent 
Clee Grerl (s772 1 020) 

2. United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13735, appli- 
cant, and Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., June, p. 872). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed by 
Lake Erie Navigation -Co., Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (See above). 

2. Federal Union Local 493 (TLC), on 
behalf of a unit of painters employed by 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) (Investigating 


Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 


3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 857, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance emplovees of Canadian 
National Railways employed in_ the 
Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by The Packers Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver (Investigating 


Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June the Minister 
conciliation officers to deal 
following disputes :— 

(1) The Quebec Central Transportation 
Company, Sherbrooke, Que., and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


appointed 
with the 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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(2) Colonial Steamships Limited, Port 
Colbourne, Ont., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

(3) McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Plant), St. Boniface, Man., and 
Malt and Grain Process Workers, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Reegula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
ot Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister’ of 


Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, I*redericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 

(4) Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, NS., 
Canadian National Railways, and Local 
662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

(5) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (Clerical Employees) 
and Overseas Communication Union, Local 
272 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

(6) Purity Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

(1) Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
Re trepanier) CUNG.. Jilly. ep. O20). 

(2) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (Clerical Employees) 
and Overseas Communication Union, Local 
272 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(See above). 

(3) Purity Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


(1) Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and National Catholic Transport 


Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., July, 
p. 1021). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 


(2) Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Inc. (L.G.,, 
July, p. 1021). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


(1) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railways (unlicensed personnel) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Division 285 
(L.G., May, p. 699). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


(2) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railways (pursers and chief stewards) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 286 (L.G., May, p. 699). The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 

(3) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Ine. (L.G., July, p. 1022). The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


(1) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (operators), Montreal, 
and Overseas Communication Union, 
Locals272,40.G. Jan. up alos). 


Report of Boards in Dispute between 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Divisions 285 and 286 


DIVISION 285 


To the MINISTER or LABOUR: 


The undersigned were appointed by you 
as members of a Board of Conciliation to 
investigate and endeavour to conciliate the 
matters at issue between the parties; and, 
under letter dated May 19, 1953, you 
extended to June 30, 1953 the time for 
filing the Report of the Board as pro- 
vided by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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The Board held several hearings with 
the representatives of the parties at which 
evidence under oath was taken and written 
briefs and oral arguments were submitted 
by both sides on the issues remaining in 
dispute between the parties. 

‘The Board now begs to submit the 
following unanimous recommendations :— 


1. Basic Wages. The Board recommends 
for all personnel affected a wage increase 
of five per cent (5%) on the wage scale 


applicable under the Collective Agreement 
between the parties which expired on 
December 31, 1952. 

2. Overtime Rates and Minimum Over- 
tume Payments. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provisions of the agreement except that 
a 5 per cent increase be allowed on existing 
overtime rates. 

3. Sick Benefits. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provision with respect to Sick Benefit pay- 
ments to employees. 

4, Retroactivity. The Board recommends 
that the above-mentioned increase of wages 
be paid retroactively as from January 1, 
1953. 

The members of the Board were not 
satisfied that the Union had established 
its case for an increase in wages as such. 
However, all members of the Board were 
in agreement that the Unlicensed Personnel 
were entitled to some consideration by 
reason of the hours worked and the number 
of days on which, due to the nature of the 
service, they are continuously attached to 
the ship. As it is not feasible—because of 
difficulties in application arising out of the 
special requirements of the steamship 
operations—to recommend additional days 
of leave, the Board has awarded a wage 
increase in lieu of a shorter working week 
and additional time away from service on 
the ship. 

The Board realizes that one or the other 
of the parties or possibly both may not 
find the recommendations of the Board 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
hope that both may be prepared to accept 


DIVISION 286 


To the MINISTER or LABourR: 


The undersigned were appointed by you 
as members of a Board of Conciliation to 
investigate and endeavour to conciliate the 
matters at issue between the parties; and, 
under letter dated May 19, 1953, you 
extended to June 30, 1953 the time for 
filing the report of the Board as pro- 
vided by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Board held several hearings with the 
representatives of the parties at which 
evidence under oath was taken and written 
briefs and oral arguments were submitted 
by both sides on the issues remaining in 
dispute between the parties. 

The Board now begs to submit the 
following unanimous recommendations :— 


1. Basic Wages. The Board recommends 
for all personnel affected a wage increase 


76944—53 


On June 29, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received unanimous reports of 
the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Divisions 
285 and 286, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, and Canadian 
National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service, Canadian National Railways, 
affecting unlicensed personnel, pursers 
and chief stewards. 


The Boards were under the Chair- 


manship of Edmund J. Phelan, QC, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other members 
of the Boards. The nominee of the 
company on both Boards was Frank J. 
Ryan and the union nominee on both 
Boards was James Higgins, QC; both 
are of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

The texts of the Boards’ reports are 
reproduced herewith. 





this award as an honest attempt by the 
members of the Board to adjudge and 
adjust fairly matters on which the parties 
themselves hold such divergent views. 
Dated the 27th day of June, A.D. 1958. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. J. PHELAN, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JAMES Hiccins, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Frank Ryan, 
Member. 


of five per cent (5%) on the wage scale 
applicable under the Collective Agreement 
between the parties which expired on 
December 31, 1952. 


2. Standby Wages. The Board recom- 
mends that, while the vessel is laid up for 
overhaul at any time, all Pursers and Chief 
Stewards be employed in their usual 
capacities and at the usual rates of pay 
for their respective ranks on the vessel to 
which they are attached or in some similar 
employment with the Company. This 
provision is to apply to the actual period 
only during which the ship is undergoing 
customary overhaul and is not to be 
applicable to any period during which the 
vessel is out of service for any reason other 
than customary overhaul. 

3. Sick Benefits. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provision with respect to Sick Benefit pay- 
ments to employees. 
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4. Retroactivity. The Board recommends 
that the above-mentioned increase of wages 
be paid retroactively as from January 1, 
1953. The provision for Standby Wages 
should become effective as from the date 
of this report. 

The members of the Board were not 
satisfied that the Union had established its 
case for an increase in wages as such. 
However, all members of the Board were 
in agreement that the Pursers and Chief 
Stewards were entitled to some considera- 
tion by reason of the hours worked and 
the number of days on which, due to the 
nature of the service, they are contin- 
uously attached to the ship. As it is not 
feasible—because of difficulties in applica- 
tion arising out of the special requirements 
of the steamship operations—to recommend 
additional days of leave, the Board has 


awarded a wage increase in lieu of a shorter 
working week and additional time away 
from service on the ship. 

The Board realizes that one or the other 
of the parties or possibly both may not 
find the recommendations of the Board 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
hope that both may be prepared to accept 
this award as an honest attempt by the 
members of the Board to adjudge and 
adjust fairly matters on which the parties 
themselves hold such divergent views. 

Dated the 27th day of June, A.D. 1953. 

(Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) E. J. PHELAN, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JAMES Hicerns, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) FranK RYAN, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steamship Service, 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc. 


To the Minister or Lapour: 

The undersigned were appointed by you 
as members of a Board of Conciliation to 
investigate and endeavour to conciliate the 
matters at issue between the parties; and, 
under letter dated May 27, 1953, you 
extended to June 30, 1953 the time for 
filing the report of the Board as provided 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


The Board held several hearings with the 
representatives of the parties at which 
evidence under oath was taken and written 
briefs and oral arguments were submitted 
by both sides on the issues remaining in 
dispute between the parties. 


The Board now begs to submit the 
following unanimous recommendations :— 


1. Basic Wages. The Board recommends 
for all personnel affected a wage increase 
of five per cent (5%) on the wage scale 
applicable under the Collective Agreement 
between the parties which expired on 
December 31, 1952. 


2. Standby Wages. The Board recom- 
mends that, while the vessel is laid up for 
overhaul at any time, all Deck Officers be 
employed in their usual capacities and at 
the usual rates of pay for their respective 
ranks on the vessel to which they are 
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On June 29, 1953, the Munister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild Inc., and Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service, Canadian National Railways, 
affecting deck officers. 

The Board was under the Chair- 
manship of Edmund J. Phelan, QC, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. The nominee 
of the company was Frank J. Ryan, 
the union nominee, Mr. W. Frank 


Chafe; both are of St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

The text of the 
reproduced herewith. 


Board’s report is 





attached or in some similar employment 
with the Company. This provision is to 
apply to the actual period only during 
which the ship is undergoing customary 
overhaul and is not to be applicable to any 
period during which the vessel is out of 
service for any reason other than customary 
overhaul. 


3. Sick Benefits. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the existing 
provision with respect to Sick Benefit 
payments to employees. 

4. Retroactivity. The Board recommends 
that the above-mentioned increase in wages 
be paid retroactively as from January 1, 
1953. The provision for Standby Wages 
should become effective as from the date 
of this report. 

The majority of the members of the 
Board (Mr. Chafe, the Guild nominee, 
dissenting) were not satisfied that the 
Guild had established its case for an 
increase in wages as such. However, all 
members of the Board were in agreement 
that the Deck Officers were entitled to 
some consideration by reason of the hours 
worked and the number of days on which, 
due to the nature of the service, they are 
continuously attached to the ship. As it 
is not feasible—because of difficulties in 
application arising out of the special 


requirements of the steamship operations— 
to recommend additional days of leave, the 
Board has awarded a wage increase in lieu 
of a shorter working week and additional 
time away from service on the ship. 

The Board realizes that one or the other 
of the parties or possibly both may not 
find the recommendations of the Board 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, it expresses the 
hope that both may be prepared to accept 
this award as an honest attempt by the 
members of the Board to adjudge and 
adjust fairly matters on which the parties 
themselves hold such divergent views. 


Dated the 26th day of June, A.D. 1953. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. J. PHELAN, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) FRANK CHAFE, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Frank Ryan, 
Member. 





17th Annual Report of U.S. National Labor Relations Board 


The United States National Labor 
Relations Board, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, conducted the largest 
number of representation elections in its 
17-year history, the Board’s annual report 
discloses. 

The Board conducted 6,866 elections to 
determine whether or not 778,724 employees 
wished to be represented by unions in 
bargaining with their employers. 

This was an increase of five per cent 
over the prior record of 6,525 elections 
established in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951. 

Of these elections, 5,158, or 75 per cent, 
were conducted by agreement of the 
employers and the unions involved. This 
also was an all-time record number. The 
prior record was 4,973 in fiscal 1951. The 
Board ordered the remaining 1,708 to be 
held. 

In fiscal 1952, collective bargaining agents 
were selected in 4,960 elections. This was 
72 per cent of the elections held, compared 
with selection of bargaining agents in 74 
per cent of the elections in fiscal 1951, and 
73 per cent in 1950. 

In the 1952 elections, the groups choosing 
bargaining agents embraced a total of 
587,363 employees. This was 75 per cent 
of those eligible to vote. 

A total of 674,412 employees cast valid 
ballots in the Board elections. This was 87 
per cent of those who were eligible to vote. 


Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor won bargaining rights 
in 3,089 of the 4,711 elections in which they 
took part. This was 65-5 per cent of all 
elections in which they participated. In 
these elections, AFL unions won the right 
to represent 243,674 employees. 

Unions affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations won 1,404 out of 
2,502 elections in which they took part. 
This was 56 per cent. In these elections, 
CIO unions won the right to represent 
226,876 employees. 

Unafhliated unions won 467 out of 776 
elections. This was 60 per cent. In these 
elections, these unions won the right to 
represent 116,813 employees. 

AFL and CIO unions during fiscal 1952 
competed with each other for representa- 
tion rights in 722 elections in which 222,120 
employees were eligible to vote. 

AFL unions won 337 of these elections, 
giving them the right to represent 94,215 
employees. CIO unions won 298 elections, 
giving them the right to represent 98,029 
employees. A majority of employees voted 
against union representation in 75 of these 
elections, embracing 23,344 employees. 
Unaffiliated unions won 12 of these elections 
(which were three or four union competi- 
tions) embracing 6,532 employees. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 
Asbestos Mining—Matheson, Ont—Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Ontario Limited 


and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 4379. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
29, 1953, to January 29, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to two 
months’ notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable 
(previously voluntary and revocable). 


Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and for 
all work between 4 p.m. Saturday and 4 p.m. 
Sunday and on six (previously five) specified 
paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one, 
two weeks after three, and 3 weeks after 
fifteen years’ continuous service (previously 
one week after one, nine days after three, 
and two weeks after five years of con- 
tinuous service). 


Medical plan: during the life of this 
agreement the two parties will work out 
and put into effect a medical plan whereby 
dependents of the employees are covered. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: erection and repair department— 
machinists $1.31 to $1.62, electricians $1.40 
to $1.62, carpenters $1.40 and $1.50, black- 
smiths $1.42 and $1.52, diesel mechanics 
$1.41 to $1.64; millwrights, welders, sheet- 
metal workers $1.33 to $1.52; roustabout 
crane operator $1.42, trailer truck driver 
$1.49, service truck driver $1.26; yard 
labour $1.20. Mine department—drillers, 
primary $1.40, secondary $1.39; powder man 
$1.30, shovel operator $1.74, shovel grounds- 
man $1.42, dumpman $1.25, blaster $1.50, 
bulldozer operators $1.43 and $1.56, truck 
drivers $1.28 and $1.40; churn drill oper- 
ator $1.45, helper $1.39. Mill department— 
crushermen $1.27 and $1.38; crusher house 
leader $1.45, floor attendant, bagger, screen 
repairman $1.26; shipper, sewer $1.28; dryer 
fireman $1.31, dumpman $1.20, fibre grader 
$1.50; pressure packer operator, trailings 
disposal attendant $1.35. (The above rates 
are, with a few exceptions, from 6 to 8 
cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates.) 


Night shift differential: the company will 
pay a premium of 3 cents per hour to all 
full-time workers employed on the evening 
and night shifts (a new provision). 


Seniority: in promotions (except to posi- 
tions outside the bargaining unit), transfers, 
the filling of vacancies, and increases and 
decreases in the working force the principle 
of seniority shall govern, provided the 
qualifications of the employees concerned 
are approximately equal. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
of those recently 
Agree- 
ments made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


A number 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products—Toronto, Ont—John T. 
Hepburn Limited and Umted Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3335. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
2, 1953, to November 30, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice 
during the month of September in any year. 


Check-off: compulsory for all eligible 
employees with the exception of those having 
five or more years of service with the com- 
pany. However, during the months of May 
any employee may notify the company that 
he wishes to be exempted from the check-off 
and the deductions will be discontinued. 


Hours: 8% per day Monday _ through 
Friday, a 424-hour week (previously 9 per 
day, 45 per week). Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of above daily 
hours and for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after five years 
two weeks and after 25 years of continuous 
service, three weeks. Employees with less 
than one year of continuous service will 
receive vacations with pay according to 
provincial regulations. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: general machinists $1.41 to $1.79, 
machinist improver $1.39 to $1.54; milling, 
horizontal boring $1.34 to $1.73; engine 
lathe, shaper $1.34 to $1.67; planer, vertical 
boring, slotter $1.39 to $1.67; layout man 
$1.46 to $1.67, steel saw operator $1.28 to 
$1.38, jig borer $1.62 to $1.85, tool maker 
$1.56 to $1.90, crane operator $1.31 to $1.54, 
truck drivers $1.31 to $1.43, storekeepers 
$1.28 to $1.61, millwrights $1.41 to. $1.73, 
electrician $1.41 to $1.61, blacksmith $1.48 
to $1.76, rivet heater $1.29 to $1.41, welder 
$1.31 to $1.71; unskilled labour, rough 
painter, sweeper $1.25 to $1.34; beginners 
and youths under 21 years of age—starting 
rate $1.18, after 90 days $1.24, after 180 
days $1.29, after 210 days to be considered 
for re-classification. (With one exception, 
the above rates are 17 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) 


Night shift differential: a night shift 
differential of 7 cents per hour will be paid. 


Out-of-town jobs: on away-from-plant 
projects shop men will be paid 10 cents per 
hour in excess of their regular shop rates. 
In addition, on jobs outside of the city 
limits they will be paid transportation and 
travelling time, on a straight time basis, 
both ways between the city limits and the 
job. If the job is outside the Toronto 
district, the company will pay transportation 
expenses both ways (lower berth in case of 
night travel), provided that on long-term 
contracts employees agree to stay on the job 
continuously for at least three months. On 
projects lasting one week or longer the com- 
pany will pay a maximum of $16 per week 
($2.29 per day), and on projects lasting less 
than one week a maximum of $3.50 per day, 
toward the cost of board and room or living 
out, on condition that the recipient works 


the total regularly-assigned hours’ unless 
incapacitated by legitimate causes. Where 
employees are living and boarding at a 


campsite provided by the company or by 
arrangements with the operator of such 
camp the prevailing rate for living out and 
board will be paid by the company, but only 
up to a maximum of $2.29 per day. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the continuing employ- 
ment of physically handicapped workers. 


Sheet Metal Tools—Hamilton, Ont— 
Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine 
Company Limited and United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 620. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
#905, vo aviay, 1,. 1054, and for a. further 
period of one year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: 8% per day Monday through 
Friday, except that for night shift workers 
at Victoria plant the hours will be 94 per 
day Monday through Thursday, 43 on 
Friday, a 423-hour week in either case; for 
watchmen and engineers eight per day six 
days per week, a 48-hour week. Employees 
on rotating shifts will receive a paid lunch 
period of 30 minutes. Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first two hours after the 
daily number of assigned hours and for the 
first six hours on Saturday (except for 
watchmen and engineers), double time there- 
after and for all work on Sundays or, in 
the case of watchmen and engineers, the 
seventh consecutive day of work. Time and 
one-half for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be given two 5-minute wash-up periods; at 
the Sherman Avenue plant they will also be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods. 

Vacations with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of earnings during pre- 
ceding year to employees with less than 
three years’ service, two weeks after three 
years and three weeks after 15 (previously 
20) years of service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, retroactive’ to February’ 11, 1953: 
blacksmiths $1.38 to $1.50, boring mill oper- 
ators $1.47 to $1.73; chain slinger, crane 
operator $1.43 to $1.53; chipper $1.38 to 
$1.48, coremakers $1.57 to $1.67, draftsmen 
$1.43 to $1.68, radial drill operators $1.57 
to $1.77, fitters $1.45 to $1.72, grinders $1.37 
to $1.75; heat treater $1.62 to $1.72, helper 


$1.33 to $1.43; labourers, sand mixer, tool 
crib attendant, watchman $1.37 to $1.42; 
lathe operators $1.47 to $1.77, millwrights 
and engineers $1.38 to $1.57, moulders $1.57 
to $1.81; moulding machine operator $1.57 
to $1.67, helper $1.38 to $1.47; planer oper- 
ators $1.53 to $1.77, stock chaser $1.56 to 
$1.62, welders $1.52 to $1.77, assistant $1.42 
to $1.52; apprentices $1.13 to $1.41. (The 
above rates are 5 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) Effective July 1, 1953, 
the wage rates of all eligible employees will 
be increased by 2 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: the company will 
pay a bonus of 9 cents per hour to all 
employees on any shift starting between 
2 p.m. and 6 a.m. Overtime rates for night 
shift employees will be based on regular 
rates and will not include night shift bonus. 

Welfare plan: the company agrees to 
contribute 50 per cent towards the Group 
Insurance Welfare Plan; the remaining 
50 per cent will be contributed by the 
employees in the form of weekly payroll 
deductions. A non-contributory pension 
plan shall become effective from the date 
of approval by the Department of National 
Revenue and remain in effect for a period 
of five years. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship plan, 
grievance procedure, seniority rights and a 
union-company safety committee. 


Metal Products—WM ontreal, Que—Canadian 
Tube and Steel Products Limited and 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2423. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
7, 1952, to May 7, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the 
standard daily work hours and for work 
between 7 a.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Monday, 
double time for work on eight specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, one week and one day after two years, 
two weeks after three years and three weeks 
after 15 years of continuous _ service. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
will be granted one-half day for each full- 
ealendar month of continuous employment. 
Vacations will be granted only to employees 
who have not been absent more than 14 
standard working days during the period 
entitling them to their vacations. 

Job classification: the parties agree “to 
enter into a job classification program using 
the CWS system” as provided by a pro- 
cedural agreement executed at the same 
time as this agreement. 

Wages: the wage rates settled at the 
signing of this agreement shall remain in 
effect for the period of this agreement or 
any renewal thereof unless 60 days prior 
to August 7, 1953, either party gives notice 
to the other party that they wish to open 
negotiations for discussion of the basic wage 
rates only. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift premium of 3 cents per hour 
for work on the second shift and of 5 cents 
per hour for work on the third shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 
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Aluminum Products—Isle Maligne, Que. 
—Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited (Isle Maligne Works) and 
Le Syndicat National des Employes 
de VAluminium de St. Joseph d’Alma, 
Inc. (National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Employees of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc.) 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
27, 1953, to January 27, 1954, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subect to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: eight per day, an average of 42 
hours per week. Shift workers will be 
allowed up to 20 minutes per shift off for 
meals. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the scheduled hours per 
pay period, double time for work on six 
specified paid holidays. An additional two 
days will be observed as statutory holidays 
by day workers. Owing to the nature of 
continuous operations, statutory holidays 
cannot be allowed shift workers. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year and two weeks after three years of 
continuous service, provided an employee has 
worked at least 1,650 hours (exclusive of 
overtime) since he last qualified for a vaca- 
tion. The company retains the right to 
withhold the total or any proportion of 
allowance for vacation from any worker who 
has lost, without reasonable excuse, more 
than 48 hours from work during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: plant maintenance—blacksmiths $1.59 
to $1.81, burners $1.50 to $1.57, carpenters 
$1.62 to $1.74, crawler crane operators $1.62 
to $1.70; electricians $1.60 to $1.86, assis- 
tants $1.45 to $1.55; helpers (mechanical 
trades) $1.45 to $1.49, millwrights $1.59 to 
$1.83, tractor operators $1.47 to $1.61, truck 
drivers $1.44 to $1.54, labourers $1.38 and 
$1.40; potroom operation—head syphoner 
$1.43; head channel changer, crust breaker 
operator $1.39; trimmer $1.41; syphoner, 
rod raiser $1.36; channel changer, stud 
inserter $1.33; cranemen $1.35 and $1.37; 
stud machinery operator $1.87 (potroom 
employees will be paid a production bonus 
in addition to above minimum hourly rates) ; 
remelt, shipping, etec——bundler $1.38 to $1.49, 
craneman $1.39 to $1.46, ore unloader $1.38 
to $1.47, mix distributor $1.53, pot baker 
$1.46 to $1.48, potroom service men $1.39 
to $1.47, pourer $1.44 to $1.55; sand blast 
operator $1.38 to $1.44, assistant $1.38. (The 
above rates are from 11 to 17 cents per 
hour higher than the previous basic rates; 
however, the previous agreement provided 
for a cost-of-living bonus of 40 cents per 
week for each point increase in the DBS 
cost-of-living index above 182, while the 
present agreement does not provide for any 
cost-of-living bonus.) 

Seniority: skill, competence and efficiency, 
as determined by the company, shall govern 
in all cases of promotions, demotions, 
transfers, suspensions, lay-offs, dismissals and 
rehiring. When two or more candidates 
satisfy the normal requirements of the job, 
the employee with the longest continuous 
service will be given preference. The com- 
pany shall also take into account the 
employee’s continuous service in the depart- 
ment concerned, his family status and place 
of regional residence. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Construction 

Electricians—St. John’s Nfld—Electrical 
Employers and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 566. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to two months’ notice. 

Union security: union shop. No member 
of the union will be permitted to contract 
for or perform electrical work for a con- 
tractor who is not a party to this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, four on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work after 
the regular working day until midnight, 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays and on 94 specified holidays, 53 of 
which are paid holidays. (Previous agree- 
ment provided for two paid holidays.) 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $1.52, if 
in charge of work where three or more 
journeymen are employed 10 cents per hour 
above journeyman’s rate; apprentices, 1st 
year 30 per cent, 2nd year 40 per cent, 
3rd year 52 per cent and 4th year 65 per 
cent of journeyman’s rate. (Previous rate 
for journeyman was $1.40.) 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall have all board and transportation 
costs paid by the employer. They will also 
be paid travelling time on the basis of a 
normal working day, except that Sunday 
travel will be paid for at the overtime rate. 
If, at the request of the employer, an 
employee’s car is used when employment is 
outside the city a mileage allowance of 12 
cents per mile each way will be paid by 
the employer. 

Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen shall be one apprentice to every 
2 journeymen and one apprentice for the 
shop. 

Provision 
differences. 


is made for the settling of 


Carpenters—Fredericton, N.B—Capital 
Builders Exchange and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1893. 


Agreement to be in effect from May I,. 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 3 months’ notice. 

Union security: preference of employment 
will be given to local union carpenters if 
available. Union carpenters will work with 
non-union carpenters only while competent 
carpenters are not available. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, four on Saturday, a 44-hour week 
(previously eight per day six days a week, 
a 48-hour week). Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of 
above hours, double time thereafter until 
a break of 8 hours occurs and for work on 
Sundays and on 7 specified and all other 
proclaimed holidays. In case of emer- 
gencies (completion of concrete pour, etc.) 
a total of 4 hours extra may be worked 
during any week without overtime penalty. 

Hourly wage rate: no carpenter in the 
Fredericton District shall work for less. 
than $1.40 (previously $1.30) per hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: carpenters on out-of- 
town jobs will receive transportation to and 


from the job; in case of night travel a 
sleeper will be provided. Meals and 
travelling time up to 8 hours in 24 will 
be paid for. However, return transporta- 
tion and travelling time will not be paid 
in the case of a man quitting or being 
discharged for cause who has been on the 
job less than 30 working days. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 


Carpenters—Guelph, Ont —Certain General 
Contractors and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Jowmers of America, 
Local 2173. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ as carpenters members of the union 
so long as the union can furnish mechanics 
to take care of the work. All new 
employees, if competent, will be asked by 
the business agent to join the union. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 


Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular daily hours and for work on 


Saturday between 8 am. and 12 noon; 
double time for all other work on Saturdays 
and for all work on Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays. No work shall be per- 
formed on Labour Day. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provincial law; pay will 
be computed on the basis of 4 per cent of 
earnings. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men carpenters shall be $1.60 (an increase 
of 10 cents over the previous rate). 


Shift work: shifts after the regular work- 
ing day will be paid for at the rate of 
eight hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. In 
split shifts all hours other than those 
worked during the regular day will be paid 
for at the overtime rate. 


Out-of-town work: on jobs outside the city 
limits but within a radius of four miles 
from Guelph the employer will provide 
transportation beyond the city limits and 
pay for travelling time one way; beyond 
the 4-mile limit he will provide transporta- 
tion and pay for travelling time both ways. 

Apprentices shall be governed by _ the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. An employer 
will be allowed one apprentice to every 
eight journeymen. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Plumbers—Kingston, Ont—The Master 
Plumbers’ Association of the City of 
Kingston and the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, 
Local 221. 

Agreement to be in effect from May l, 


1953, to May 1, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to two months’ notice. 


Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work after the regular 
working hours up to 12 midnight, double 
time from 12 midnight to 8 am. and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays. However, if to finish a 


regular repair job on a regular working day 
will not take longer than one hour, it may 
be done at straight time. Emergency work 
may be performed on Saturday morning at 
the rate of time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: commencing July 1, 
1953, employees will be paid a _ vacation- 
with-pay allowance of 4 per cent of their 
wages. The vacation period shall be mutu- 
ally agreed upon between the employer and 
employee. 

Hourly wage rate: journeymen $1.80 (pre- 
viously $1.72). 

Out-of-town jobs: men working outside of 
Kingston will have their board and trans- 
portation paid, the board allowance to be 
50 cents per hour for each full day worked. 
For travelling between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
they will be paid travelling time. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances. 


Bricklayers—V ancouver, B.C—The Gen- 
eral Contractors Association of Van- 
couver, BC. and The Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, Local 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, or until a further 
agreement is signed, but may be continued 
from year to year by mutual consent. 

Union security: only competent union 
journeymen shall be hired; if such are not 
available the contractor may obtain brick- 
layers and stonemasons elsewhere but the 
latter must join the union within 30 days 
or be replaced by competent union trades- 
men when available. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: double 
time for all work in excess of the regular 
working periods of eight hours. Nine speci- 
fied holidays will be recognized; no work 
shall be performed on Labour Day. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 27, 
1953: journeymen, bricklayers and_stone- 
masons $2.32; foremen will be paid 28 cents 
per hour over the journeyman’s rate. Brick- 
layers working under dirty or disagreeable 
conditions (heat, fumes) will be paid one 
hour’s pay extra per day or any portion 
thereof. When required to work on indus- 
trial stacks they will receive one hour’s pay 
extra for any portion of the first four hours 
and also one hour’s pay for any portion of 
the second four hours each day they work 
over and above a height of 60 feet. 

Off-shift differential: time and one-seventh 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shifts. 

Out-of-town jobs: when required to travel 
to and from the job daily, travelling time 
and free transportation will be provided 
both ways between the city limits and the 
job; when bricklayers are requested to 
furnish their own private transportation 
they will be paid at the rate of 8 cents 
per mile. On jobs from which they do not 
return home daily, bricklayers will receive 
travelling expenses, first class board and 
room and travelling time up to eight hours 
in any 24-hour period. However, in order 
to be entitled to return fare, travelling 
time and expenses they must remain on the 
job at least 30 days or until the job is 
completed. If unable to work due to con- 
ditions directly under the control of the 
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employer, bricklayers and masons will be 
guaranteed a minimum of 40 hours per 
week, excluding Saturdays and Sundays. In 
case of illness they will receive necessary 
board and room for one week and if then 
still unable to work they will be given 
their return fare and transportation. 

Apprentices will be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and accident prevention. 


Labourers—V ancouver, B.C —The General 
Contractors Association of Vancouver, 
B.C., and International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common _ Labourers’ 
Union of America, Local 602. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, or until a further 
agreement is signed, but may be continued 
from year to year by mutual consent. 

Union security: only competent union men 
shall be hired; if they are not available the 
contractor may hire other labourers but the 
latter must join the union within 30 days 
or be replaced by competent union men 


when available. 

Hours: eight per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first two hours in excess of 
eight hours per day and up to eight hours 
on Saturdays, double time thereafter until 
a break of eight hours occurs and for work 
on Sundays and on nine specified holidays. 
No work shall be performed on Labour Day. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective May 11, 1953: 
common and building labourers $1.55; jack- 
hammermen, breakermen, drill runners and 
timbermen $1.75; powdermen $1.90, rock 
foremen $2. (The above rates are 5 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates.) 


Shift work: eight hours’ pay will be 
granted for seven hours’ work on_ night 
shifts, when required and continued for 


three or more consecutive nights, and on 
shifts starting after 4 p.m. on jobs in 
occupied buildings where work must be done 
after regular working hours. 

Out-of-town jobs: all workmen on out-of- 
town jobs shall receive transportation to 
and from the job; in the case of night 
travel, a sleeper will be provided. Meals 
and travelling time, up to 8 hours in 24, 
will be paid for. However, in the case of 
a man quitting or being discharged for cause 
before he has been on the job 60 days or 
before the completion of the job, return 
transportation and travelling time will not 
be paid. On jobs beyond the city limits 
but within the jurisdiction of the agreement, 
transportation to and from the city limits 
shall be provided. Men shall report at the 
city limits in time to reach the job by 
8 am. In all cities or towns, and also 
where there is a union agreement, the hours 
of work customarily in those cities or towns 
or as specified in the agreement shall be 
worked. 

On out-of-town jobs from which they can- 
not return home daily, and where a camp is 
maintained, board and lodging will be pro- 
vided by the employer; where no camp is 
provided, board and lodging will be arranged 
for by the employer. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Longshoremen—V ancouver, B.C. —Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 601 
(Deep Sea Vessels). 


The two-year agreement which became 
effective September 16, 1951 (see LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February 1952, p. 176), has been 
amended as follows:— 

Wage rates: effective October 1, 1952, the 
base rate of wages for discharging and 
loading deep sea vessels were increased by 
5 cents and the rate for hatch tenders, dock 
gang leaders and side runners by 15 cents 
per hour, with corresponding increases in 
the overtime and other rates. The basic 
straight time ship and dock hourly rates 
are now as follows (overtime rates in 
parentheses): dock gang leader, side runner 
(loading only), hatch tender $2.25 ($3.28); 
double winch driver, all other labour $2.05 
($3.08). 


Longshoremen—V ancouver, B.C —Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Coast- 
wise Section) and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 38-163. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
16, 1952, to November 16, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: preferred employment for 
coastwide longshore work will be given, when 
they are available, to men who have been 
registered by the Federation for such work 
and who are regularly enrolled members of 
the Association. 

Hours and overtime: straight time is all 
time between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and between 8 a.m. and 
1 pm. on Saturdays. All other time is 
overtime. When men have worked all night 
and are ordered to continue work on the 
same job after 8 am., they will be paid 
the overtime rate from 8 a.m. until released. 
The recognized meal hour shall be any one 
hour of the following periods: 11 p.m. to 
12)D.00 600.1 250.1 LOT ns ofan slouo es tie 
OF, Oye Me tOn ee el ort tOue) 2 OO NOT 
12 noon to 1 p.m., 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. or 6 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. Men shall not be worked more 
than five consecutive hours from the last 
meal hour taken without eating, except when 
finishing a vessel when time may be extended 
one hour. 


Statutory holidays: 10 specified holidays 
will be recognized. In addition, any other 
holiday proclaimed by Dominion Statute may 
be mutually agreed upon. 


Vacation pay of 4 cents per hour for each 
hour worked, whether straight or overtime, 
will be granted to all employees. 


Hourly wage rates: double winch driver, 
lift truck driver, hatch tender (where 
employed) $2.01 (overtime $2.96); all other 
labour $1.91 (overtime $2.86). (The above 
basic rates are 5 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) If required to work 
both hours of the 2-hour meal period double 
winch drivers, lift-truck drivers and hatch 
tenders will be paid $2.96, and all other 
labour $2.86, per hour for the last hour of 
the 2-hour period in the case of the noon 
meal hour and $4.39 and $4.29, respectively, 


in the case of any other meal hour. When 
men are required to work for more than 5 
consecutive hours from 6 p.m. in order to 
finish a ship, they shall be paid at the 
penalty meal hour rate after the fifth hour. 
When loading or discharging certain speci- 
fied commodities (fish meal, green hides, 
sulphur in bulk, etc.) employees will be 
paid 10 cents per hour in excess of the 
above rates. When a vessel cannot reach 


her berth without first discharging or shift- 
ing cargo, all men shall be paid at the rate 
of $2.86 per hour while working and $1.43 
per hour while travelling or standing by. 
Free meals will be furnished on board 
vessel when the men are not permitted to 
go ashore. 

_Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and for a Safety and Welfare 
Committee. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the repeal of 
three others, and the amendment of ten. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the repeal of the agreements 
for grocers and butchers at Sherbrooke and 
for retail stores at Granby and at Farnham 
and the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Trois Riviéres, 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
May 30, and the amendment of the agree- 
ment for garages and service stations at 
Quebec gazetted June 6. 

Requests for new agreements for retail 
stores at Dolbeau, for the sheet metal 
industry at Montreal and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Trois Riviéres, for tavern 
employees and for the automobile industry 
at Quebec were gazetted May 30. Requests 
for new agreements for garages and service 
stations at Sherbrooke and for structural 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBourR GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazeTTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 


steel erectors in the province and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the bakery industry and for metal trades at 
Quebec and for the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing and the dress manufacturing industries 
in the province were gazetted June 6. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Jean and Iberville, at Trois Riviéres, at 
St. Jér6me and at Joliette, for the uncor- 
rugated paper box industry and for hard- 
ware and paint stores at Quebec, for the 
building trades at Montreal, for gasoline 
and service stations at Chicoutimi and for 
tannery employees in the province were all 
gazetted June 138. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the by-laws and constitution of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Retail Fur Industry, Montreal. 

An Order in Council dated May 29 and 
published June 6 makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement for this industry 
between The Retail Merchants Association 
of Canada—Quebec, Inc., Fur Section, and 
“T’Union nationale du Vétement, Inc., Sec- 
tion de la Fourrure”. Agreement to be in 
effect from June 6, 1953, until March 31, 
1954, thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. 

It applies to all parties represented by 
the contracting association shown above, to 
private firms that signed the agreement and 
to all retail fur merchants within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the agreement. It 
does not apply to the fur trimming and 
dyeing industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal and the area within a radius 
of 50 miles from its limits. 


Hours: 40 per week distributed between 


-8 am. and 6 p.m. Monday through Friday, 


on Saturday till 1 pm. From September 
till December inclusive, four hours extra per 
week may be worked at regular rates. 
Outside the Island of Montreal 44 hours per 
week may be worked at regular rates; from 
September to December inclusive 48 hours 
per week. 
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Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours; time and one-half 
in addition to regular rates for work on any 
of eight specified paid holidays. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutter (class 
A) $76.80, (class B) $64.80; male operator 
(class A) $64, (class B) $50; male finisher 
(class A) $56.80, (class B) $47.20; male 
blocker (class A) $50, (class B) $38.80; 
female operator (class A) $47.60, (class B) 
$38.80; female finisher (class A) $47.60, 
(class B) $38.80; female coat closer $47.60; 
female lining cutters $42.80; female lining 
sewers $38; lining makers $44.80. (These 
rates are from $2.40 to $4.80 per week 
higher than those previously in effect.) The 
above minimum rates may be reduced by 15 
per cent in any firm located outside the 
Island of Montreal, in a town with a popula- 
tion under 25,000. This provision does not 
apply to any branch of a firm located within 
the limits of the Island of Montreal, newly 
found during the term of the present agree- 
ment. Minimum rates for apprentices are 
$2 per week higher and are now as follows: 
male and female apprentices from $19.20 in 
first 6 months of first year to $29.20 in 
first 6 months of third year; apprentice 
cutters from $38 in first 6 months of first 
year to $58 in second 6 months of third 
year. Wage rates for skilled workers not 
adjusted by reason of their being higher 
than the minimum rates fixed in the agree- 
ment will be increased by 64 per cent. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of service; two weeks after two years’ 
continuous service with the same employer. 
(Vacation provisions are unchanged.) 

Other provisions stipulate the number of 
class A employees to be engaged on each 
operation; prohibit contracting, subcon- 
tracting or piece work inside the employer’s 
shop; prohibit work at home by an employee 
already engaged by an employer subject to 
the terms of the agreement for this indus- 
try; indicate the ratio of apprentices to the 
number of skilled workers employed. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Dis- 
trict of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
Oct o195 lip. 13763" Reb, 19522 py 130s uly. 
p. 930). 


Hours: 45 per week of 54 days (a reduc- 
tion of three hours per week). 


Minimum hourly wage rates are the same 
as those rates established for Zone II in 
an amendment to the agreement for this 
industry covering the province and _ pre- 
viously summarized (L.G., April 1953, p. 
581). However, the classification general 
hand (male) 92 cents per hour is added to 
the wage scale. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
after one year of continuous service with 
the same employer; two weeks with pay 
after five or more years’ continuous service. 
(The last provision is new.) 

Printing Trades 

Conditions affecting employees engaged in 
the printing trades respecting wages, classifi- 
cations, ete. are those specified in the 
agreement, as amended, relating to the 
printing trades in the district of Quebec 
(L.G., April 1951, p. 544; April 1952, p. 451; 
March 1953, p. 432, June, p. 885). 
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Garages and Service Stations, Montreal. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1950, p. 517, May, p. 694; Sept. 1951, 
p-. 1250). Another amendment was_ pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 1, 1951, as well as another in 
the issue of April 12, 1952. The name 


Canadian Automotive Wholesalers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Montreal, replaces the name The 


Canadian Automotive Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Montreal, in the list 
of contracting parties. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 30, 1953, until February 18, 
1954, thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. 

Industrial jurisdiction: the present agree- 
ment applies to employers, professional 
employers, artisans and wage earners in 
garages, gasoline stations, service stations 
and parking grounds, etc. It does not 
apply to commercial and industrial firms nor 
to public bus or truck transport concerns 
who limit such services to their own needs. 
Nor does: it apply to firms manufacturing 
motor vehicles or engaged in assembling 
parts on new vehicles. 


Territorial jurisdiction: the Island of 
Montreal. 
Hours: day and night journeymen and 


apprentices 49 per week; garage employees 
on day work 60 per week, on night work 
72 per week; service men in gasoline and 
service stations 60 per week on one shift 
operations and on the day shift of 2-shift 
operations, on the evening shift of 2-shift 
operations work begins at 7 p.m. and ends 
at 2 am. and 3-shift operations are as 
follows -/.ca.10% 10,30) I. ey ile LO wl ee ie 
and 11 pm. to 7 a.m.; demolishers 60 per 
week; watchmen 72 per week. 


Overtime: day journeymen and appren- 
tices, time and one-half for work in excess 
of regular hours and on Saturday afternoon, 
double time between 11 pm. and 7 am. 
Monday to Saturday morning inclusively and 
after 5 p.m. on Saturday; night journeymen 
and apprentices, time and one-half for work 
in excess of regular hours and after 7 a.m. 
Monday to Friday inclusively, double time 
between 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday; garage employees, time and one- 
half for work in excess of regular hours; 
service men on one shift operations and on 
the day shift of 2-shift operations, time and 
one-half for work in excess of regular hours, 
double time for work between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m., on the evening shift of 2-shift oper- 
ations time and one-half for work after 
2 a.m. and for work after the regular finish- 
ing time on 3-shift operations. Double time 
is paid for work on Sundays or the alternate 
day of rest and six specified holidays, four 
of which are paid holidays to all employees 
except garage employees and watchmen. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in garages. 
and machine shops—day work, journeymen 
(first class) $1.20, (second class) $1.05, 
(third class) 85 cents; apprentices from 45. 
cents in first 6 months to 75 cents in third 
year; garage employees (less than 4 months 
of experience) 50 cents, others 60 cents; 
night work, the above rates plus 5 cents per 
hour with the exception of garage employees. 
who receive 10 cents per hour in addition 
to the above rates; gasoline and_ service 
stations—service men (one shift) 60 cents, 


(day shift of 2-shift operations) 60 cents, 
(night shift) 80 cents, (day shift of 3-shift 
operations) 70 cents, (evening shift) 80 
cents, (night shift) $1 per hour; demolishers 
(less than 4 months of experience) 65 cents, 
others 75 cents; watchmen 55 cents. 

Guaranteed weekly pay: a minimum guar- 
antee of 44 hours’ pay to all journeymen 
and apprentices who are on the premises 
and at the disposal of their employers 49 
hours during the week; absence reduces the 
guarantee to the pro rata of hours of 
absence. 

Vacation: six working days with pay 
annually after one year’s service, one half- 
day for each calendar month of service to 
those employed less than one year; two 
weeks with pay after five or more years 
of service. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude definitions, apprenticeship regulations, 
uniforms, compensation for treatment follow- 
ing an accident, as well as regulations 
governing outside work, tools, ratio between 
journeymen and apprentices and _ other 
general provisions concerning the rates of 
wages and hours of labour. 


Glass Processing Industry, Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
gazetted May 30 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct. 1950, p. 1679; June 1951, p. 827; July 
1952;. ps 9321). 

Hours are unchanged at 9 per day, 45 per 
week. However, urgent work may be done 
on Saturdays but, employees may be com- 
pelled to work only on alternate Saturdays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are from 5 to 8 cents per hour 
higher and are now as follows: setters 
(classes A, B, C) $1.21, $1.07 and 89 cents 
per hour; levellers (A, B, C) $1.18, $1.04, 
89 cents; silverers, cutters (A, B, C) $1.15, 
$1.01, 86 cents; scratch polisher, spinner, 
examiner, buffer, belt worker, froster, sand 
polisher, draughtsman (classes B and C) 96 
and 81 cents per hour; shipper (full time) 
class “B” $1.06, class “C” 88 cents; packer 
94 and 81 cents; truck driver 99 and 83 
cents: maintenance men from 71 cents in 
first year to $1.10 after 3 years. Minimum 
rates for all classifications during first year 
of employment are unchanged and range 
from 61 to 71 cents per hour. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous employment with the 
same employer; two weeks with pay after 
five years. Employees who have not com- 
pleted one year of service as of July 1 in 
any year are entitled to as many half days 
of vacation as they have months of service. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshoremen (Ocean Navigation), 


Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept. 1949, p. 1116; Dec. 1951, p. 1672). 

Hours: eight per day, from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 pm. Provi- 
sion is made for day and night shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 5 pm. and 7 am.; double time 
between 7 a.m. and 8 am. on Sundays or 
any of four specified holidays. Special 
rates are provided for work during meal 
hours. 


_ Minimum hourly wage 
increase of 16 cents). 
Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning notice for starting times and the 
revision of certain working conditions. 


rate: $1.61 (an 


Checkers (Ocean Navigation), Quebec. 

An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dee. 1951, py673). 

Hours and overtime are unchanged as 
follows: nine per day, 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and= | pa. to 6 °pm.” Time and one-half 
between 5 p.m. and midnight and between 
1 am. and 7 am. However, work done 
between 7 a.m. and 8 am. will be paid at 
double time instead of time and one-half 
as previously. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.40 (an 
increase of 20 cents per hour). Checkers 
ordered out to work during day or night 
hours and on Sundays and holidays will be 
paid a minimum of two hours. They will 
be given two hours’ notice for day calls, 
three hours’ notice for 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
calls as well as for night and Sunday calls. 
A premium of 35 cents per hour will be 
paid for work in connection with certain 
hazardous cargoes. 


Freight Handlers (Longshoremen) 
(Inland and Coastal Navigation), 
Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated May 29 and 
published June 6 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec. 1950, p. 2068; June 1951, p. 830; July 
1952, p. 931, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.27 to $1.43 for work done between 
7 am. and 7 p.m. and from $1.37 to $1.68 
per hour for work between 7 p.m. and 
7 am. Designated freight handlers oper- 
ating piling machines or tractors will be 
paid 10 cents per hour in addition to 
above rates. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Joliette. 


An Order in Council dated May 20 and 
published May 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov. 1950, p. 1905; June 1951, p. 829; Aug. 
1952, p. 1084: April 1953, p. 596, and 
previous issues). Agreement, as amended, is 
extended to February 28, 1955, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifi- 
cations in Zones I and II are 10 cents per 
hour higher than those previously in effect. 
New minimum rates for certain classifica- 
tions are now as follows: sprinkler fitter, 
bricklayer, block layer and jointer pointer, 
plasterer $1.50 per hour in both Zones; 
carpenter and joiner, asbestos coverer (other 
than pipe insulation) roofer (slate and tile), 
roofer (composition, gravel, etc.) _ floor 
scraping, ete., rigger (hand or machine), 
millwright, pipe insulation mechanic, painter- 
gilder, cork setter (insulation), mastic floor 
layer, tile, asphalt and _ terrazzo layer, 
marble layer, pipe welder (acetylene or 
electric) $1.50 in Zone I, $1.40 in Zone II; 
electrician $1.55 in Zone I, $1.50 in Zone Te 
tinsmith, roofer (sheet metal worker, shop 
or job), plumber, steamfitter, pipe mechanic, 
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oil burner mechanic $1.50 in Zone I, $1.45 
in Zone II; power shovel operator $1.55 in 
Zone I, $1.45 in Zone II; painter, sprayman, 
decorator, glazier, ete. $1.35 in Zone I, $1.25 
in Zone II; labourer (common) $1.10 in 
Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II; roller operator 
(steam or gasoline), bulldozer operator, 
grader operator $1.30 in both Zones; tractor 
operator $1.35 in both Zones. 


Building Trades, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated May 29 and 
published June 6 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept. 1950, p. 1679; July 1951, p. 877, Aug., 
p. 1109, Sept,, p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, Dece., 
p. 1672; Oct? 1952; .p:. 1362; Nov. p..148ie 
March 1953, p. 433, July, p. 1032, and previous 
issues) to July 1, 1953. 





Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 





Standards Act, etc* include five new 
schedules, all summarized below. 
*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. <A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. 


Summaries of these Acts and amendments 
have been published in the Lasour GazeETTE, 
as follows: Nova Scotia—Industrial Standards 
Act, in issues’ of July 1936, p. 604, Aug. 
1937, p. 861, July 1939, p. 671, Aug. 1946, 
p. 1102, July 1948, p. 749, Oct. 1952, p. 1364; 
New Brunswick——Industrial Standards Act 
in issues of Oct. 1939, p. 996, Aug. 1941, 
p. 956, Dec. 1944, p. 1551, Dec. 1948, p. 1434; 
Ontario—Industrial Standards Act, in issues 
of June 1935, p. 534, May 1936, p. 410, May 
1937, p. 505, May 1938, p. 501, June 1939, p. 574, 
Aug. 1948, p. 890, Aug. 1949, p. 999; Manitoba 
—Fair Wages Act, Part II, in the issues of 
May 1938, p. 499, June 1939, p. 570, Feb. 1941, 
p. 137, June 1942, p. 696, June 1946, p. 826; 
Saskatchewan—Industrial Standards Act, in 
the issues of June 1937, p. 635, May 1938, 
p. 507, June 1939, p. 581, June 1940, p. 559, 
June 1948, p. 627, July 1950, p. 1071; Alberta 
—Alberta Labour Act (The original Indus- 
trial Standards Act was made part of the 
Alberta Labour Act—see L.G., June 1947, 
p. 837), in issues of June 1935, p. 534, June 
1938, p. 501, June 1937, p. 640, June 1938, 
p. 633, June 1939, p. 567, Dec. 1950, p. 2082. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


Plumbers, Moncton. 


An Order in Council dated June 4 and 
gazetted June 17 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the plumbing and 
pipefitting trades in the Zone comprising the 
area within a radius of five miles from the 
City Hall in the city of Moncton and in- 
cluding the village of Dieppe, to be in effect 
from July 1, 1953, until May 1, 1954. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUB GAZETTE, January 
1953, on p. 99, with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work done 
during regular working periods is increased 
from $1.40 to $1.50 per hour; for work done 
during special working periods from $1.50 
to oe per hour. (Weekly hours remain 
at 44. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Lathers, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated April 30 and 
gazetted May 14 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for lathers at Ottawa, to 
be in effect from May 26, 1953, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: eight per day, Monday through 
Friday, 40 per week. Provisions is made 
for shift work. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours till midnight Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday between 
8 a.m. and noon; double time for all other 
overtime including Sundays or any of seven 
specified holidays. No overtime work will 
be done without a permit from the advisory 
committee. No permit will be issued for 
overtime work on a holiday except in cases 
of extreme necessity. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.40 per hour (L.G., Oct. 1948) to 
$1.85 per hour for work during regular 
working periods and for night work. 
Employees are entitled to eight hours’ pay 
for seven hours’ work on night shift. 
(Regular weekly hours, 40 per week.) 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Painters and Decorators, Hamilton. 


An Order in Council dated May 7 and 
gazetted May 23 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and decorators 
at Hamilton, to be in effect from June 2, 
1953, during pleasure. 


The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect and summar- 
ized in the Lasour GaAzxETrTe, September 
1951, p. 1254, with the exception of the 
following :— 


Specified holidays are increased from 
seven to eight by the addition of Hamilton 
Civic Holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are 15 cents 
per hour higher and are now as follows: 
spray painting $1.75 per hour; _ paper- 
hanging $1.70; painting and all other work 
$1.65. (Regular weekly hours remain at 40 
per week.) 


Painters and Decorators, Sault Ste. Marie. 


An Order in Council dated May 21 and 
gazetted June 6 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and decorators 
at Sault Ste. Marie, to be in effect from 
June 16, 1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE, January 1952, p. 57, 
with the exception of the following:— 


Specified holidays: Saturday after midday 
is not included in the list of specified 
holidays as previously. 


Overtime: time and one-half during the 
7-hour period immediately following a 
regular working day and during the 4-hour 


Reduction of Waste 
Important LMPC Task 


One of the most important activities of 
the LMPC at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products in Montreal (see p. 1153) has 
been helping to reduce waste. 

A questionnaire on the problem of waste 
designed to provide the basis for an 
organized attack on this industrial problem 
has been prepared. Incorporated in it are 
many LMPC ideas. 

The questionnaire divides the types of 
materials where care should be exercised 
into four categories: fabricating materials, 
such as steel and brass; maintenance 
materials, such as fuel, oils and _ greases, 
acids and belting; tooling materials, such 
as tool steels, dies, etc.; and such shipping 
materials as boxes, kegs and ties. A series 
of questions, presented under each category, 
acts as an excellent yardstick for discus- 


period immediately following eight hours’ 
work in any 24-hour period known as night 


work; double time for all other overtime 
including Sundays and_ seven specified 
holidays. No overtime without a permit 


from advisory committee. (Previously this 
applied to Labour Day only.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for a 44-hour 
week are increased from $1.35 to $1.75 for 
opted painting; from $1.25 to $1.65 for other 
work. 


ALBERTA 
Construction 


Painters and Decorators, Calgary. 


An Order in Council approved May 22 
and gazetted June 15 makes obligatory the 
terms of a new schedule for painters and 
decorators at Calgary, to be in effect from 
June 25, 1953, until June 24, 1954. 


Hours: eight per day, 40 per week. 
vision is made for night shift work. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
done between 5 pm. and 8 pm. Monday 
through Friday and between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. Saturday; double time for work done 
during other hours and for work on Sunday 
or any of nine specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: journeymen 
$1.50 per hour; spray painters and men 
working on swing scaffolds 10 cents per 
hour extra. Work on night shift will be 
paid for at the rate of eight hours’ pay for 
seven hours’ work. 

Apprenticeship conditions governed by the 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act. 


Pro- 





sion of the waste problem. In conclusion, 
the precis notes that “a good many answers 
(to these questions) are to be found in the 


scrap pan. Let’s take a look and have 
a few suggestions ready for the next 
meeting.” 


One company official has commented on 
the LMPC as follows: “It has been our 
experience that in joint discussion ...a 
free interchange of opinions and sugges- 
tions is creating a better understanding of 
the production problems confronting the 
successful operation of the plant which 
will serve as a constructive means of 
boosting mutual confidence, teamwork, and 
morale . Our LMPC program we feel 
serves as a morale builder and a resultant 
instrument to improve production the sum 
of which provides a basic foundation for 
healthier industrial relations.” 


SR FOOT ST NE 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada renders judgment in cases involving labour 
relations boards of British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec 


The Supreme Court of Canada on June 8 handed down decisions in four 
eases which arose out of the operation of labour relations legislation in British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec. In each of these cases the issue 
brought before the Court centred around the duty of the Labour Relations 
Board in respect to the certification of a union as bargaining agent for a group 


of employees. 


In the British Columbia case, the com- 
plaint was that the Board had wrongly 
interpreted the definition of “employee” by 
failing to exclude from a bargaining unit 
employees who had access to confidential 
information. The Court held that the posi- 
tion taken by the Board was one that could 
reasonably be reached on the evidence and 
that in such circumstances the decision of 
the Board was final. 

In the Nova Scotia case, the question 
was whether under the statute the Board 
had discretion to refuse certification to an 
applicant union, which had satisfied the 
Board that it fulfilled the conditions for 
certification set out in the Act, on the 
grounds that one of its leaders was a 
Communist. The Court held that the 
Board did not have authority to disqualify 
the union on that ground. 

In the Ontario case, the complaint was 
that the Board had failed to exercise its 
duty to make a full inquiry into the ques- 
tion of “membership in good standing” 
which it was required to determine in order 
to decide whether the union was represent- 
ative of the employees concerned. The 
Court held that the complaint was justified 
and that the order issued as a result of 
the incomplete inquiry was invalid. 

In the Quebec case, the complaint was 
that the Board, without any hearing of 
the union’s side, revoked a certificate as 
bargaining agent on the grounds that the 
union was engaging in an illegal strike. 
The Court held that the Board has a duty 
to hear both parties on any issue it decides 
and that the order made without a proper 
hearing was invalid. 

In these cases the Supreme Court of 
Canada established that decisions of labour 
boards may in certain circumstances be 
brought before the courts for review even 
if the statute setting up the tribunal pro- 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


vides that its decision shall be final. The 
legislature is presumed to intend only that 
there shall be no right of appeal when the 
board is exercising the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it. If it exceeds its jurisdiction 
(that is, if it does more than the statute 
expressly permits) or if it declines jurisdic- 
tion (that is, fails to do all that the statute 
requires it to do), then there is the usual 
access to the courts. A board cannot add 
to its jurisdiction by a misinterpretation of 
the law. 


Labour Relations Board et al vy. 
Canada Safeway Limited. 


The 


In the Safeway case, the Supreme Court 
dealt with the question whether the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board had 
acted within its powers in including in a 
bargaining unit office employees who had 
access to confidential information. 

The Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 580, applied to the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
for certification as the bargaining authority 
for office employees (except department 
managers and outside salesmen) at the 
distributing warehouses in Vancouver of 
Canada Safeway Limited. The Act pro- 
vides that “the Board shall determine 
whether the unit 1s appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and the Board may, 
before certification, include additional 
employees in, or exclude employees from, 
the unit.” 


In the interpretation section of the Act, 
“employee” is defined as 


a person employed by an employer to do 
skilled or unskilled manual, clerical, or 
technical work, but does not include:— 

(a) a person employed in a confidential 
capacity or a person who has authority to 
employ or discharge employees: 

(b) a person who participates in collec- 
tive bargaining on behalf of an employer, or 
who participates in the consideration of an 
employer’s labour policy... 


The Board determined that the office 
employees, except in certain positions and 
classes of work which it listed on the back 
of the certification order, were a_ unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining. The 
unit comprised 24 comptometer operators, 
nine operators of Powers machines, six 
telephone operators and two duplicating 
machine operators. The excepted positions 
and classes of work were: managers, 
assistant managers, managerial secretaries, 
personnel records, payroll clerks, chief 
accountant, accountant, supervisor of comp- 
tometer operators, supervisor of Powers 
machine operators, pricing department 
clerk, advertising clerk, bulletin typist. 

The company, by means of a writ of 
certiorart, obtained a review of the Board’s 
decision in the British Columbia Supreme 
Court. The Court held that the Board’s 
decision was within its powers. The com- 
pany appealed this decision to the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal, which reversed 
it, holding that the Board had exceeded 
its powers. The union and the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board then 
brought an appeal in the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

With two judges dissenting, the Supreme 
Court of Canada allowed the appeal and 


restored the judgment of the British 
Columbia trial court. 
Mr. Justice Rand, in his_ reasons, 


described the nature of the work of the 
operators in question. The comptometer 
operators are engaged in the preparation 
and assembly of statistical and report 
material. What may be called the primary 
figures come to the central office from the 
warehouses, merchandising departments and 
retail stores in the zone, and are combined, 
consolidated or summarized in such detail 
and such manner as the company requires. 
In this matter appear prices, wages, bonuses, 
profits and other items. The Powers 
machines are used among other things to 
make out cheques to employees, for the 
preparation of invoices of goods to the 
retail stores, records of cost prices, sale 
prices and profit margins throughout the 
zone, and of daily and quarterly reports of 
volume sales of individual commodities. 
The duplicating machine operators repro- 
duce the statistical returns and distribute 
incoming and handle outgoing mail. 


From this description he considered it to 
be clear that the work done is simply the 
mechanical production of statements of the 
business. These statements may contain 
information which the company does not 
“broadcast from the housetops” but the 
operators do nothing about it except to 
transcribe it for the use of others. Their 
work is basically instrumental. The argu- 
ment that they should be excluded from 
the definition of employees covered by the 
Act is based on the fact that they are 
“exposed to” the information. 

This is a condition which is present more 
or less in every business and an employee 
is under a legal duty as a term of his 
employment to treat all such matters as 
the exclusive concern of the proprietor. 


But the question under the statute is not 
to be determined by the test whether the 
employee has incidental access to this in- 
formation; it is rather whether between the 
particular employee and the employer there 
exists a relation of a character that stands 
out from the generality of relations and 
bears a special quality of confidence. In 
ordinary parlance, how can we say that a 
person skilled to operate a comptometer and 
employed primarily because of that skill, 
who is presumably so fully occupied with 
the particular work of transcribing or con- 
solidating, that the figures in general mean 
little to him, is by that exposure converted 
into an employee with a-~ “confidential” 
relation? Between the management and the 
confidential employee there is an element of 
personal trust which permits some degree of 
“thinking aloud” on special matters; it may 
be on matters in relation to employees, 
competitors or the public or on proposed 
action of any sort or description; but that 
information is of a nature out of the 
ordinary and is kept within a strictly 
limited group. In many instances it is of 
the essence of the confidence that it be not 
disclosed to any member of any group or 
body of the generality of employees. 


In his opinion, there is nothing of that 
sort here. With a large office of upwards 
of 35 employees engaged in similar occupa- 
tion, the matter which they work into 
reports, so far as it is known to one of 
them, is of common knowledge throughout 
the office. They occupy no exceptional 
position in office organization. Most of 
them are now members of the union. He 
found no validity in the argument that 
“the certification of the union to represent 
them would open the floodgates of exposure 
of the company’s business chiefly to 
competitors”. 

No such information would be used by 
any tribunal except by compelling the com- 
pany to produce it or by permitting it to 
be disclosed by witnesses; but no evidence 
would be countenanced that had_ been 
obtained by a breach of duty. The feature 
a union would be interested in is the 


financial result of the business, and in this 
case that fact is published to the world. 
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He then went on to discuss how “con- 
fidential capacity” may be determined. He 
said that there is an element of confidence 
between an employer and all his employees 
and an ascending scale up to those whose 
relation takes on the “confidential capacity”. 
The point at which that is reached is a 
matter of judgment to be formed by weigh- 
ing all the circumstances. As an example, 
the handling of typewritten reports on 
advanced stages of atomic development 
might well today be classed as done by 
one in such a capacity. Apart from qualifi- 
cations as a competent operator, integrity 
and the capacity for self-discipline and 
control might be an important considera- 
tion. Twenty-five years from now all that 
information may be as common as the 
formulas of chemistry. 


Under the Act the responsibility for 
determining “confidential capacity” rests 
with the Board. In his words: “The task 
of evaluating all these considerations has 
been committed by the legislature to the 
Board; and so long as its judgment can 
be said to be consonant with a rational 
appreciation of the situation presented, the 
Court is without power to modify or set 
it aside.” 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, Mr. Justice 
Cartwright and Mr. Justice Estey, accept- 
ing the reasons of Chief Justice Farris of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
held that the appeal should be allowed 
simply on the grounds that, on the 
evidence before it, it was open to the 
Board to come to the conclusion that the 
operators in question were not in fact 
employed in such a capacity as to be 
excluded from the term “employees” within 
the meaning of the Act. In such circum- 
stances they considered that effect must be 
given to the section of the Act which 
provides that this question is to be deter- 
mined by the Board and its decision is 
final. They did not consider it necessary 
to inquire whether they would have reached 
the same conclusion. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin, also concurring, did 
not rely on the provision making the 
Board’s decision final but was satisfied that 
the Board and Chief Justice Farris came 
to the right conclusion on the question at 
issue. He dealt with the argument that 
the operators in question should be excluded 
as much as the accountant or supervisors. 
In his view, the duties of accountants and 
supervisors comprise much more than tabu- 
lating on machines information from various 
sources. They would collate the informa- 
tion with a view to presenting it, and 
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making recommendations in connection with 
it, to a superior employee. For these 
reasons he thought that the excepted 
employees were clearly distinguished from 
those in the unit. 


Dissenting Opinions 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Kellock dissented, and would have dis- 
missed the appeal. The Chief Justice 
accepted the reasons of the Chief Justice 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Justice Kellock, in giving his reasons, 
said first that the sections providing that 
the question of whether a person is an 
employee is to be determined by the 
Board, and making the Board’s decision 
final, do not exclude the supervisory Jjuris- 
diction of the court of there is “an error 
on the face of the proceedings”. 

The error alleged to be apparent on the 
face of the record in the case at bar is the 
view taken by the Board of the statutory 
definition of “employee”. Although it is for 
the Board to determine whether or not a 
particular person is brought within the 


statutory definition, the Board may not 
misconstrue that definition. 


He went on to discuss the meaning of 
“confidential” :— 


The difference to my mind between a 

person employed in a confidential capacity 
and one not so employed is that, in the 
former case, for reasons, it may be, of 
convenience or necessity on the part of the 
employer in the conduct of his business or 
affairs, the employee is put in possession of 
matter which the employer regards, from his 
standpoint, as secret or private. 
In this case, the company operates chain 
stores on a large scale and of necessity 
requires the assistance of a considerable 
number of employees in dealing with 
matters which it desires to keep private. 
While it is true that being a public com- 
pany, its annual profits and losses are 
published, profits or losses for each indi- 
vidual store are not published and “it is 
obvious that the respondent would have 
the best of reasons for desiring to keep 
such information to itself and not avail- 
able to its competitors”. It is detailed 
information of this sort that the employees 
in question are dealing with. In his view 
the Board, in its interpretation, was depart- 
ing from the plain meaning of the language 
used by the legislature. 


Smith & Rhuland Limited v. The Queen, 
on the relation of Brice Andrews 
et al. 

The case concerns the rejection by the 

Labour Relations Board of Nova Scotia of 

an application from the Industrial Union 


of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada, Local 18, for certification as the 
bargaining agent of employees in a collec- 
tive unit. The Board found the unit 
appropriate for bargaining purposes and the 
other conditions of certification to be met, 
but refused certification on the ground that 
the secretary-treasurer of the union, Bell, 
who had organized the local body and as 
its acting secretary-treasurer had signed the 
application, was a Communist and the 


dominating influence in the union. The 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, on 
certiorari, set aside the Board’s_ order 


dismissing the application and directed the 
Board to reconsider it, holding that the 
Board had, in the circumstances, no discre- 
tion to refuse but that, even if it had, the 
discretion had been improperly exercised. 
Before the Supreme Court of Canada both 
these grounds were challenged. 

The first, that the Board had no discre- 
tion to refuse certification if the prescribed 
conditions were met, depends on the inter- 
pretation of the word “may” in Section 
9(2)(b) of the Nova Scotia Trade Union 
Act, which reads:— 

If a vote of the employees in the unit 
has been taken under the direction of the 
Board and the Board is satisfied that not 
less than 60 per cent of such employees have 
voted and that a majority of such 60 per 
cent have selected the trade union to be 
bargaining agent on their behalf; the Board 


may certify the trade union as the bargain- 
ing agent of the employees in the unit. 


The provincial Interpretation Act provides 
that “may” shall be construed as being 
permissive. Such definitions in the Inter- 
pretation Act are to apply “in so far as 
they are not inconsistent with the interests 
and object” of the Acts to which they 
extend. 

The reasons of Mr. Justice Kerwin, Mr. 
Justice Estey and Mr. Justice Rand were 
delivered by Mr. Justice Rand. 

Examining the Trade Union Act, Mr. 
Justice Rand found that it exemplified 
strikingly the contrasted uses of “shall” 
and “may” :— 


For instance, in 9(1) we have “the Board 
shall determine” whether the unit is appro- 
priate; “the Board may .. . include _addi- 
tional employees in the unit”; “the Board 
shall take such steps to determine the wishes 
of the employees”; 9(4) “the Board... may, 
for the purpose . . . make such examination 
of records or other inquiries, ete.”; “the 
Board may prescribe the nature of the 
evidence to be furnished”; 9(5) “the Board, 
in determining the appropriate unit, shall 
have regard to the community of interests”; 
9(7) “if the Board is not satisfied . .. it 
shall reject the application and may desig- 
nate the time before a new application will 
be considered”; Sec. 11, the Board “may 
revoke the certificate.” 


There are other examples, and in the face 
of them, Mr. Justice Rand held that it 
would be “an act of temerity to hold that 
in the clause before us the word is to be 
taken in an imperative sense”. The word 
is to be taken as permissive and as 
“connoting an area of discretion”. 


The remaining question was whether the 
Board, in its rejection, acted within the 
limits of that discretion. In examining this 
question, Mr. Justice Rand assumed the 
findings made as to Bell’s adherence to the 
doctrines of communism and the strategy 
and techniques by which they are 
propagated. 

The Board’s finding of domination was 
based on the key position of general 
secretary-treasurer and organizer which Bell 
held, on his acceptance of communistic 
teachings and by the fact that the 
Communist Party requires its adherents to 
seek by deceit, treachery and revolution to 
subvert democratic institutions. As summed 
up by His Lordship :— 

That is to say, the circumstance that an 

officer of a federated labour union holds to 
these doctrines is, per se, and apart from 
illegal acts or conduct, a ground upon which 
its local unions, so long as he remains an 
officer, can be denied the benefits of the 
Trade Union Act. 
No one can doubt, he said, that the 
problem presented in choosing between 
toleration of those who hold such doctrines 
and restrictions repugnant to our political 
traditions is a difficult one; but there are 
certain facts which must be faced. 

He pointed out that there is no law in 
this country against holding such views nor 
of being a member of a group or party 
supporting them :— 

This man is eligible for election or appoint- 
ment to the highest political offices in the 
province: on what ground can it be said 
that the legislature of which he might be a 
member has empowered the Board, in effect, 
to exclude him from a labour union? or to 
exclude a labour union from the benefits of 
the statute because it avails itself, in legiti- 
mate activities, of his abilities? 

If it should be shown that a union is 
not intended to be an instrument of 
advantage and security to its members “but 
one to destroy the very power from ‘which 
it seeks privilege” then a different situa- 
tion would be presented. ‘That was the 
situation in Branch Lines Limited v. Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union which was held to 
justify a revocation of the certificate by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

In this case nothing was urged against 
the local union; it seeks the legitimate 
end of the welfare of its members. The 
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federated body to which the local belongs 
is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. During 1951, two local units of 
this union were certified by the Board. To 
treat the communistic views of the organ- 
izer aS a ground for refusing certification 
he termed “a want of faith in the intelli- 
gence and loyalty of the membership of 
both the local and the federation”. 

The dangers from the propagation of the 
communist dogmas lie essentially in_ the 
receptivity of the environment. The Cana- 
dian social order rests on the enlightened 
opinion and the reasonable satisfaction of 
the wants and desires of the people as a 
whole; but how can that state of things be 
advanced by the action of a local tribunal 
otherwise than on the footing of trust and 
confidence in those with whose interests the 
tribunal deals? Employees of every rank 
and description throughout the Dominion 
furnish the substance of the national life 
and the security of the state itself resides 
in their solidarity as loyal subjects. To 
them, as to all citizens, we must look for 
the protection and defence of that security 
within the governmental structure, and in 
these days on them rests an immediate 
responsibility for keeping under scrutiny the 
motives and actions of their leaders. Those 
are the considerations that have shaped the 
legislative policy of this country to the 
present time and they underlie the statute 
before us. 

For these reasons he did not think that 
the Board was empowered to take away 
rights from a labour organization because 
there was among its officers an individual 
holding political views considered by the 
Board to be dangerous. There must be 
some evidence that, with the acquiescence 
of the members, he had directed the union 
towards ends destructive of its legitimate 
purposes to justify excluding employees 
from the rights and privileges of a statute 
designed primarily for their benefit. The 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Kellock, holding with the 
majority that the appeal should be dis- 
missed, adopted somewhat different reason- 
ing. In his view, when the statute provides 
that the Board “may” certify the union, it 
contemplates the other questions which the 
Board has to decide concerning the appro- 
priateness of the unit as set out in Section 
9(3). This he considered to be the only 
interpretation of “may” which would be 
in harmony with Section 8, which provides 
for the certification of a union to represent 
a craft unit and which says that, under 
certain conditions, the union “shall be 
entitled” to be certified. He did not 
consider that “may” was intended to denote 
an area of discretion; accordingly’ other 
considerations than those the Board is 
directed by the statute to consider are 
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irrelevant. In this case he held that the 
Board’s decision was reached upon a con- 
sideration of extraneous matters; for this 
reason he would dismiss the appeal. 


Dissenting Opinions 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, Mr. Justice 
Cartwright and Mr. Justice Fauteux dis- 
sented, holding that the Board properly 
exercised a discretion conferred on it by 
the statute and that it was<not “the 
function of the court to interfere. Mr. 
Justice Cartwright, in a judgment with 
which Mr. Justice Fauteux concurred, 
summed up his position as follows:— 

In the case at bar, the Board was guided 
by » the. -fact,> as <found™ byivit.e) that sake 
dominant leadership and direction of the 
applicant union was provided by a member 
of the Communist Party, to the conclusion 
that certification would be inconsistent with 
the principle and purpose of the Act and 
contrary to the public interest. I am quite 
unable to say as a matter of law that this 
was an extraneous consideration. It must 
not be forgotten that under Section 11 cer- 
tification once granted may be revoked but 
only after it has been in effect for not less 
than ten months. It is not necessary that I 
should express an opinion as to whether the 
decision of the Board was right or wise. It 
appears to me to be a decision made in the 
bona fide exercise of a discretion which the 
legislature has seen fit to commit to it and 
not to the courts. 


They would have allowed the appeal and 
set aside the order of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia. 


Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 vy. 
Globe Printing Company. 


By leave, ofthe “Court ‘of Appeal tor 
Ontario, the Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, appealed from a judgment of 
that Court affirming an order of the High 
Court of Justice quashing a certificate of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board. The 
certificate entitled the union to act as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
circulation department of the Globe Print- 
ing Company. 

With two judges dissenting, the Supreme 
Court of Canada dismissed the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Kellock in his reasons for 
decision set out the facts in detail. The 
Toronto Newspaper Guild applied to the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to be — 
certified as bargaining agent for certain 
employees in the circulation department of 
the Globe Printing Company, claiming to 
have a majority of the employees as 
members in good standing. 


The Labour Relations Act 1948 (Ontario) 
and regulations under it (the legislation 
under which the application was made) 
empower the Board to grant certification 


if satisfied that the majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining are members in good 
standing of an applicant trade union. If 
a question arises whether a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
the Board is to decide the question, such 
decision to be final and_ conclusive. 
Another section of the Act provides that 
the decisions of the Board are not to be 
reviewed by any court. 

As required by the rules made by the 
Board, the application was verified by the 
affidavit of the secretary of the applicant 
union and written notice of its filing was 
duly given to the company by the registrar 
of the Board. In its reply the company 
requested the Board to determine if the 
applicant represented a majority of the 
employees in the unit. A hearing was 
called by the registrar. 

The statute contains provisions which 
indicate the nature of the hearing that is 
to be held:— 

(7) The Board and each member thereof 
shall have the power of summoning any 
person and requiring him to give evidence 
on oath before the Board and to produce 
such documents and things as may be deemed 
requisite for the full investigation of any 
matter coming before the Board and shall 
have the like power to enforce the atten- 
dance of witnesses and to compel them to 
give evidence and to produce documents and 


things as is vested in any court in civil 
cases. 


(8) The Board and each member thereof 
may receive and accept such evidence and 
information on oath, affidavit or otherwise 
as in its or his discretion it or he may deem 
fit and proper whether admissible as evi- 
dence in a court of law or not. 


It is further established by case law 
(Board of Education v. Rice, 1911 AC., 
179) that a tribunal of the nature of the 
one here in question “must act in good 
faith and fairly listen to both sides, for 
that is a duty lying upon every one who 
decides anything,” and that it must give 
a fair opportunity to those who are parties 
in the controversy for correcting or con- 
tradicting any relevant statement preju- 
dicial to their view. 

At the hearing, after the matter of the 
composition of the bargaining unit was 
disposed of, the Board proceeded to deal 
with the claim of the union to have a 
majority of the employees in its member- 


ship. The union claimed to have 59 
members and filed documents said to 
represent 57 members who had paid 


initiation fees or dues. As requested by 
the Board, the company’s counsel filed 
lists of employees of the department as 
of the date of the application and the 
date of the hearing. 


(Counsel for the company then contended 
that the documents filed by the union in 
support of its membership claims did not 
show that a majority of the employees in 
the unit were members in good standing 
and he asked to cross-examine the union 
secretary. He stated that he had informa- 
tion that a number of employees had sent 
in resignations. The chairman stated that 
he saw no relevancy to resignations. 
Counsel for the union objected to any 
cross-examination of union officials and 
said that the documents which had been 
filed did represent members in good 
standing according to the union’s constitu- 
tion. The chairman ruled against cross- 
examination of the witness. Counsel for 
the company then urged that a heavy onus 
lay upon the Board to make a _ full 
investigation to satisfy itself, and that it 
should itself question the witness and 
examine the documents, or examine some 
or all of the employees in the department, 
or order a vote by secret ballot. 

The Board did not take a vote, or, so far 
as 1s disclosed by the record, make any 
further inquiry, and issued an_ order 
certifying the union as bargaining agent for 
the employees in the defined unit. 

Mr. Justice Kellock considered it to be 
plain from this recital of the facts that 
there was no hearing of the matter before 
the Board for investigation within any 
reasonable interpretation of the word. 

In the case at bar it was impossible for 
the Board to determine whether any one 
of the persons alleged to be members of 
the appellant was in fact a member in good 
standing if the Board refused to enter upon 
the question as to whether or not, assuming 
membership to have originally existed, it 
had continued. This was the very obliga- 
tion placed upon the Board by the_ statute. 
By refusing to enter upon it, the Board in 
fact declined jurisdiction. It is well settled 
that any order pronounced by an inferior 
tribunal in such circumstances is subject to 


the supervising jurisdiction of the superior 
courts, exercisable by way of certiorari. 


He then dealt with the contention of 
counsel for the Guild that a mere refusal 
to permit the cross-examination of a 
witness does not amount to a “manifest 
defect of jurisdiction” such as to make the 
Board’s action subject to court review. 
The refusal to permit cross-examination 
might not have been so considered had 
the Board not itself declined to enter into 
the inquiry which the statute laid upon it. 

He dismissed the point that the Board’s 
failure to consider resignations might have 
been for the reason that under the union 
constitution any withdrawal of member- 
ship was ineffective at the time of the 
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hearing, since this point was not raised in 
the courts below nor was any material 
filed with the court. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux reviewed the obliga- 
tion of the Board to decide any question 
submitted before concluding that the 
alleged members of the union were in good 
standing. 


On a consideration of the material 
admittedly showing what took place before 
the Board, I cannot convince myself that 
the latter did not decline jurisdiction as a 
result of its rulings on the various requests 
made at hearing by the respondent, all of 
them being directed to the contestation of 
the right of the appellant trade union to be 
certified as bargaining agent. In the per- 
spective of all that took place, the ruling as 
to the evidence is, I think, as much, if not 
more, consistent with a declining of juris- 
diction than with a wrongful refusal to 
receive evidence. 


Mr. Justice Kerwin, after reviewing the 
facts and the applicable legislation, noted 
that, since the Board refused to order a 
vote as requested by the employer, the 
Board’s jurisdiction to certify depended 
upon its being satisfied that the majority 
of the employees in the unit were members 
in good standing of the union. 

But the ‘Board said that it was irrelevant 
whether certain individuals had _ resigned 
from the Union and it therefore declined to 
investigate that all important question. In 
proceeding to certify, it exceeded its juris- 
diction and excess of jurisdiction has 
invariably been held_to be a ground upon 


which a Superior Court could quash an 
order of an inferior tribunal. 


Dissenting Opinions 

Mr. Justice Cartwright, dissenting, was 
unable to. find from the record that the 
Board’s procedure was such that it had 
exceeded its jurisdiction or that it had 
failed to fulfil a duty laid upon it by the 
statute. 

What is complained of is that the Board 
refused to permit cross-examination or to 
receive or obtain for itself evidence all 
directed to establishing that between the 
date of the application for certification and 
the date of the hearing a number of 
employees of the respondent who had there- 
tofore been members of the appellant had 
sent in their resignations and had conse- 


quently ceased to be “members in good 
standing”. 


He pointed out that it was clear that before 
ruling that resignations were irrelevant, the 
Board heard full argument from counsel 
for both parties. 


‘The: ruling indicates that the Board 
reached the conclusion that a member who 
sent in his resignation during the stated 
period nonetheless remained a member in 
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good standing at the date of the hearing. 
If this conclusion was right then the evidence 
tendered was irrelevant. It may well be 
that the conclusion was wrong; but that 
would, or might, depend upon the provisions 
of the constitution of the appellant which 
may or may not have been before the Board 
or upon the contents of the written applica- 
tions for membership which were before the 
Board. 


Even assuming that the Board was 
wrong in refusing to receive evidence, the 
refusal, in his view, was for the reason 
that even if received it would not prove 
the subject matter into which the Board 
was bound to inquire, that is whether those 
who sent in their resignations ceased to be 
members in good standing. 


I conclude, therefore, that no refusal to 
hear the parties, or excess of jurisdiction or 
declining of jurisdiction is made out and 
that effect must be given to the provisions 
of the statute which render the decision of 
the Board final and forbid its review. 

Mr. Justice Rand also dissented from 
the Court’s decision. After reviewing the 
legislation, he said that the provision of 
the Act excluding the control of the courts 
is designed to apply to the scope of action 
within which the Board is intended by the 
legislature to act. Ultra vires action is a 
matter for the superior courts. The real 
controversy lies in the determination of 
the boundaries of that contemplated scope. 


Certainly where the Board is at liberty 
to inform itself of matters of fact by any 
means, as it is here, and where it can act 
if “satisfied” of certain things and where its 
findings are declared to be final and judicial 
review excluded, I doubt that the test can 
be anything less than this: is the action or 
decision within any rational compass that 
can be attributed to the statutory language? 
He noted that neither the statute nor the 
regulations made any reference to a hear- 
ing; the hearing is a step that arises by 
implication from procedural rules. Assum- 
ing that the parties have a right to a 
hearing, “it has been encrusted with so 
many qualifying powers in the Board that 
its ordindry function has been virtually 
emasculated”. It is reduced to an oppor- 
tunity for each side to present its own 
evidence unilaterally and by its own means 
only. It may be disclosed to the Board 
only. 

Such a method, in his view, “clashes with 
the lessons of our law’s experience; the 
best means to truth remain those of open 
disclosure of the facts”. Yet, he pointed 
out, both unions and employers are apt 
to insist strongly upon the secrecy of what 
is called “confidential” matter. In general 
the open public court is recognized as “the 


citadel of our legal system”. Authority to 
make decisions on matters undisclosed to 
both sides is the first step toward arbitrary 
judgment, the final stage of which, if 
allowed to be pursued, is dictation. 

These considerations, however, he held 
to be irrelevant where there is no clear 
departure from the field of action defined 
by the statute, and he found none in this 
case. It is to the legislature, not the courts, 
that complaints against the procedure 
authorized by the legislation must be 
addressed. 


L’ Alliance des Professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal vy. La Commission des Rela- 
tions ouvrieres de la province de 
Québec et La Commission des Ecoles 


catholiques de Montréal, Mise-en- 
cause. 
In the Montreal teachers’ case, the 


Supreme Court, with no dissenting opinion, 
found the Board’s decertification order to 
be invalid. The Chief Justice in his 
reasons for decision carefully set out the 
steps leading up to the placing of the issue 
before the Supreme Court. 

On May 12, 1944, the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board certified L’Alliance des 
Professeurs Catholiques de Montréal (the 
Association of Catholic Teachers of Mont- 
real) as the bargaining agent for all teachers 
in the French schools of the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission. 

In January 1949, the Association and the 
School Commission had not succeeded in 
negotiating a collective agreement covering 
salaries for the current year. At a general 
meeting of the Association held January 12, 
the majority of the members present voted 
in favour of a strike which was to begin 
Monday, January 17. The strike took place 
on that date but, at the end of the week, 
the teachers decided to return to work, and 


did so on Monday, January 24. During 
the strike, on January 21, the School 
Commission addressed a letter to the 


Board requesting the cancellation of the 
certificate as bargaining agent held by the 
Association. On the same day, without a 
hearing or notice to the Association, the 
Board rendered a decision cancelling the 
certification. This decision was sent to the 
Association by telegram the same day and 
confirmed by a letter the following day. 
On April 27, 1949, the Association applied 
to a judge of the Superior Court for an 
order authorizing the issue of a writ of 
summons. In its application which accom- 
panied the writ, the Association claimed 
that the cancellation of the certificate as 
bargaining agent was illegal, since a strike 
was not a just cause for cancellation and 


because, in addition, the Association had 
not received any notice of the request for 
decertification. It asked for a declaration 
that the Board had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion in its decision of January 21 and that 
in consequence this decision should be 
adjudged null and void. Leave was given 
to bring the issue into court and an order 
was made restraining the Board from 
acting on the revocation until the trial of 
the action. 


The judgment of the Superior Court 
given September 23, 1950, confirmed the 
writ of prohibition and quashed the Board’s 
decertification order. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board appealed this decision to the 
Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, and 
the appeal court reversed the decision. 
The Association then brought an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 


After setting out the facts the Chief 
Justice reviewed the reasons given by Mr. 
Justice Savard in the Superior Court for 
finding that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction and that the decertification 
order should be quashed. He stressed the 
fact that not only did the Board render a 
decision without notice to the Association, 
or the holding of a hearing, but that it 
actually gave the decision before the 
matter was properly before it. The appli- 
cation of the School Commission was 
prepared at Montreal after a meeting of 
the Commission and was dated January 21. 
That is the same day that the Board, 
sitting at Quebec, granted the request, 
although it did not receive the Commis- 
sion’s submission until January 24. 


What this amounts to is that the Board 
granted the request of the School Com- 
mission without even having received it, 
and then telegraphed the decision can- 
celling the certification to the Association. 
In the Chief Justice’s words, 

Voila une justice expéditive, s'il en est 
une: Le jugement rendu avant que la requéte 


fut devant la Commission intimée et la partie 
intéressée informée par télégramme. 


He held with the judge of the Superior 
Court that this procedure was contrary to 
the fundamental principles of justice. 

He then reviewed the article of the Code 
of Civil Procedure which provides that no 
judicial question can be adjudicated upon 
unless the party against whom it is made 
has been heard or duly summoned; he 
cited numerous cases in which the prin- 
ciple had been applied. 

Whatever powers of discretion a body 
such as the Labour Relations Board may 
have, it is not a question here of discretion 
but of the most arbitrary action. Even 
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if it is called an administrative body, when- 
ever it exercises a semi-judicial function, as 
it did in this instance, it becomes an 
inferior tribunal in the sense of Article 1003 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. It did 
more than exceed its jurisdiction; it acted 
without any jurisdiction and its action 
gives rise to a writ of prohibition. 


He dealt next with the semi-judicial 


nature of the Board’s functions. The 
Association possessed the certificate as 
bargaining agent issued by the Board. 


Under Section 7 of the Labour Relations 
Act, the Board, before issuing the certifi- 
cate, was under a duty to assure itself of 
the representative character of the Associa- 
tion and of its right to be recognized, after 
having examined its books and records. 
He called attention to the phrase “right 
to be recognized” which appears in the Act. 


In addition, under Section 41, the Board 
may, for cause, revise or cancel any deci- 
sion or order rendered by it or any 
certificate issued by it. This power is 
given the Board only “for cause”. The 
situation then was that the Association 
had been recognized by the Board and that 
this recognition could not be revoked 
arbitrarily, nor even in the exercise of 
discretion, but only “for cause”. Conse- 
quently, in revoking the Association’s 
certificate, the Board was taking away a 
right and the decision that it rendered was 
thus strictly a judicial decision in which 
the Board was called upon to. judge 
whether cause existed to take away the 
right. 


In such circumstances, the rule is that 
the party whose right is at stake must be 
given a hearing and the opportunity to 
defend himself. This is borne out by many 
cases. The Chief Justice quoted from a 
judgment of the Privy Council in a 
Quebec case (Lapointe v. Association de 
Bienfaisance et de retraite de la Police de 
Montréal, 1908 AC 535) :— 


They are bound in the exercise of their 
functions by the rule expressed in the maxim 
‘Audi alteram partem’ that no man should be 
condemned to consequence resulting from 
alleged misconduct unheard, and without 
having the opportunity of making his 
defence. This rule is not confined to the 
conduct of strictly legal tribunals, but is 
applicable to every tribunal or body of 
persons invested with authority to adjudicate 
upon matters involving civil consequences to 
individuals. 


This well-recognized principle is found in 
the Act itself. Section 50 gives certain 
powers to the Labour Relations Board and 
stipulates that, in case of violation of the 
section on forbidden practices, the Board 
may, without prejudice to any other 
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penalty, decree the dissolution of the 
association, but “after giving it an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to produce any 
evidence tending to exculpate it”. In the 
appeal court, the point was made that 
since this provision appeared in the Act 
only in the case of violations of the 
section on forbidden practices, it must have 
been intended that no notice was required 
under Section 41. That no one may be 
condemned or deprived of his rights with- 
out being heard is a general rule of law 
and it would take more than the silence 
of a statute to deprive any one of it. It 
would be necessary for the legislature to 
use explicit terms to put aside this obliga- 
tion which rests on all tribunals. 


He then dealt with the main argument 
upon which the majority of the appeal 
court had based their opinion, that is, that 
the fact that the Act (Section 36) gave 
the Board all the powers, immunities and 
privileges of commissioners appointed 
under the Public Inquiry Commission Act, 
and that a provision of that Act is to the 
effect that “no writ of injunction or 
prohibition or other legal proceeding shall 
interfere with or stay the proceedings of 
the commissioners in the inquiry (RSQ 
1941, c. 9, s. 17).” Along with the judge 
of the trial court, he was of the opinion 
that there was no reason to conclude that 
the Legislature intended to make this 
provision applicable to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. In any case it could not be 
invoked to prevent a writ of prohibition 
against a judgment rendered without 
jurisdiction. 

Much could be said, the Chief Justice 
remarked, on the  constitutionality of 
statutory provisions which purport to 
prevent superior courts from examining the 
validity of decisions rendered by this or 
that board and of shutting off access to 
the regular courts of the country. In this 
case, the constitutionality of the section 
was not raised. The Supreme Court of 
Canada could have raised the issue, in 
which event the Attorney General of 
Canada and of the Attorney General of the 
Province of Quebec would have had to be 
notified. In his view it was better to wait 
until that question becomes essential for 
the decision of a case. In this case it was 
not essential. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux and Mr. Justice 
Kerwin, each writing separate reasons for 
decision, were in agreement with the Chief 
Justice that the appeal should be allowed 
on the ground that the Board was bound 
to give notice to the teachers’ Association 
and to hear any representations the 


Association desired to make before deciding 
whether the certificate should be cancelled. 

Mr. Justice Rand considered that this 
question also had been raised in the 
appeal: whether a strike called in violation 
of the Labour Relations Act and of the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act is 
a cause for revoking a certificate of repre- 
sentation under the Labour Relations Act 
to a professional syndicate, i. an 
employee organization incorporated under 
the Professional Syndicates Act. 

In considering this question he 
looked at the Labour Relations Act to 
determine the scope within which the 
legislation was conceived and enacted and 


was intended to be administered. In his 
words, the object is 
to promote the reconciliation, with the 


least waste, and by rational means, of the 
conflicting interests of employers and 
employees. Indirectly it seeks the broader 
objéct of maintaining confidence and faith 
of the community in itself and its solidarity 
in freedom by furnishing means for reaching 
adjustments between those who employ and 
those employed in the execution of the 
various functions of our complex life. 


The effect of revocation would be to 
deprive the syndicate of its right to 


first - 


require negotiation by the employer until, 
on the basis. of the argument submitted 
by counsel for the Board, the Board in 
its wisdom thought the punishment had 
been sufficient or until the Association, to 
the satisfaction of the Board, in some form 
or other, “had purged itself of its sin”. 
Until then, the Association would, in effect, 
be outlawed. Such a conception could not, 
in his view, be reconciled, on any reason- 
able view of the objects of the statute, 
with promoting harmony in any service or 
work, public or private. 

Further, it is a basic rule that where an 
Act creates an offence and provides a 
penalty for it, that penalty, in the absence 
of language indicating a contrary intent, is 
to be presumed to be the only punishment 
intended. There is nothing in the statute 
in question from which the slightest 
implication can be drawn that other punish- 
ment was intended; but the Board imposed 
other and severe punishment. 

The argument that the strike showed the 
Association not to be a group that seeks 
its object “with respect for law and 
authority”, as in the definition of “asso- 
ciation”, he thought could not be taken 
seriously. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


General increase in minimum rates made in Saskatchewan; regulations 
under province’s Mines Regulation Act revised. In Manitoba, annual 
fair wage schedule for construction industry is issued. Details of 


procedure for payment of pensions to disabled laid down in Alberta 


Under the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Act, a general increase in the minimum 
rates to $26 and $24.50 a week became 
effective June 1; the coverage of the Act 
was extended to the entire province. 
Since the coverage of the Hours of Work 
Act and the Minimum Wage Act is the 
same, hours of work orders were revised and 
reissued to make provision for the extension. 

Significant changes were made in a new 
revision of the regulations under the 
Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act. 

In Manitoba, the annual fair wage schedule 
for the construction industry was issued, 
establishing higher minimum rates of pay. 
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Regulations made under the recently 
proclaimed Boiler and Pressure Vessels 
Act of Ontario set out qualifications for 
certificates of competency of boiler in- 
spectors and the procedure for registra- 
tion and approval of designs of boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants. 

Schedules of fees for the examination of 
building plans were set out in regulations 
under the Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

Details of administrative procedure for 
the payment of pensions to disabled persons 
were laid down in Alberta. 
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FEDERAL 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 


Disabled veterans employed in sheltered 
employment workshops operated by the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs are deemed 
to be “employees” within the meaning of 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act as a result of a revision of the Vetcraft 
Shops Regulations made by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 1953-502) on March 31 and 
gazetted April 22. Employees in Vetcraft 
Shops, who are paid at wage rates recom- 
mended by the Minister and approved by 
Treasury Board, will receive compensation 
for injury or disablement incurred from 
their employment at the same rate as 
persons employed by private employers, 
according to the terms of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs or the disease is 
contracted. 

The other provisions of the regulations 
were not changed (L.G., 1951, p. 1700). 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 


Regulations under the Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act passed at the 1953 session of 
the Alberta Legislature have been issued 
laying down the details of administrative 
procedure under the Act, which provides 
for the payment of pensions to needy 
disabled residents of the province. 

The Act defines a “disabled person” as 
one who is suffering from a chronic 
disability and is physically unfit for gainful 
employment. A disability is considered 
chronic when a person has suffered from 
it for a period of 12 months or longer. 
The pension, not to exceed $40 a month, 
is payable to a disabled person who is at 
least 21 years of age and who has resided 
in Alberta for the 10 years immediately 
preceding the date of his application for a 
pension, provided he is not in receipt of 
certain other types of assistance, such as 
an allowance under the Blind Persons Act, 
and provided that his income, including the 
pension, does not exceed $720 a year if he 
is unmarried or $1,200 a year for both the 
recipient and his wife if he is married. 
The Act came in force on June 1. 

Also effective on that date, the regula- 
tions, gazetted April 30 and approved by 
O.C. 550-53, provide for the making and 
investigation of applications and the pay- 
ment of pensions. In form and wording 
the regulations are similar to those pro- 
viding for old age assistance and other 
pensions. 
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\A person who has attained the age of 20 
years and eight months may apply for the 
pension. The following particulars must 
be given in the application: the full name 
of the applicant (a married woman must 
also give her full maiden name); the place 
and date of birth of the applicant and his 
spouse; his present address and the place 
or places of residence during the 10 years 
preceding the date of application; the 
particulars of marital status; the occupa- 
tion, income and means of subsistence of 
the applicant and spouse; and particulars 
of any real or personal property (apart 
from household furnishings or personal 
effects) owned by the applicant or spouse 
at the date of application or transferred to 
any person during the preceding five years. 
The application must be supported by a 
statutory declaration that all statements 
made are true and that no information 
required has been concealed or omitted. 


An investigation must be made before 
the Pensions Board may grant, suspend or 
reinstate a pension or alter the rate of a 
pension. The regulations set out the 
evidence which may be accepted by the 
Board as proof of age, marital status and 
residence and outline the method of deter- 


‘mining Income. 


The Board is to include as income the 
pension paid under the Act, any assis- 
tance given to an applicant’s spouse under 
any other pension legislation, interest from 
real or personal property and the value of 
board and lodging furnished either free or 
for a nominal charge. The amount con- 
sidered as income, where board and lodging 
are supplied free or for a nominal sum, may 
not be less than $10 a month for lodging, 
$20 a month for board, or $30 a month for 
board and lodging for a single person and 
$15, $30 and $45, respectively, for a 
married couple. 

Temporary absences from Alberta which 
when totalled and averaged do not exceed 
60 days a year are not considered to be 
interruptions in the residence in Alberta 
of the applicant. Certain types of employ- 
ment outside the province are also deemed 
to be equivalent to residence in Alberta. 
They include employment on ships, trains 
and fishing boats, seasonal employment for 
not more than six months in one year, 
employment by a Canadian firm or by the 
United Nations and missionary work, pro- 
vided that, in any of these cases, the 
applicant had a permanent place of abode 
in the province or maintained a self- 
contained domestic establishment there. 
Absence from Alberta on government ser- 
vice or with the Armed Forces (including 


war service with an ally of Canada) is also 
counted as residence in Alberta, if the 
applicant returned to Alberta when his 
duties abroad ended. 

The pension, payable at the end,of each 
calendar month, is to be suspended while 
a recipient is absent from Alberta; but the 
Board may pay the pension for any period 
of absence less than 92 days in the year 
preceding the recipient’s return. The 
pension must also be suspended if the 
recipient is in prison with a sentence of 
more than 30 days, if he is in a public 
mental hospital, or if he does not comply 
with the Act or regulations. An amend- 
ment made by O.C. 671/53, gazetted May 
30, requires suspension of the pension if 
the recipient is in a provincial sanatorium 
or other public institution. 

Any increase or reduction in income or 
real property of a recipient or his wife 
must be reported to the Board. Authority 
is given to the Board to recover any sum 
improperly paid to the recipient. 


Alberta Widows’ Pensions Act 

The Widows’ Pensions Regulations (L.G., 
1952, p. 1103) were re-issued without 
significant change, effective from April 1. 
The new regulations were approved by 
O.C. 549-53 and gazetted April 30. 

The Board administering the Act and 
regulations, formerly known as the Old Age 
Pensions Board, is now the Pensions 
Board. It also administers the Blind 
Persons Act, the Old Age Assistance Act, 
the Supplementary Allowances Act, and the 
Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act. With 
respect to administrative procedure, the 
Widows’ Pensions Regulations are almost 
identical with the Disabled Persons’ Pen- 
sions Regulations described above. 

An amendment to the Widows’ Pensions 
Regulations, gazetted May 30 and effective 
June 1, makes confinement of a widow to 
a provincial sanatorium or other public 
institution a reason for suspending pay- 
ment of her pension. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 


New schedules of fees for inspection 
~ services have been issued under the British 
Columbia Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 
In all but a few cases, the fees are higher 
than previously. The schedules form a 
part of the regulations under the Act (L.G., 
1950, p. 1064; 1951, p. 244), which were 
re-issued with little other change by O.C. 
653 of March 21, gazetted April 9. These 
regulations require permits for electrical 
work anywhere in the province and provide 
for the inspection of all such work. 
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British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 

Commercial travellers in British Columbia 
are now exempt from the operation of the 
Hours of Work Act and the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts. The exemp- 
tion, provided for by Hours of Work 
Regulation No. 39 and Minimum Wage 
Regulation No. 1, took effect on May 28. 

Amendments to the Minimum Wage 
Acts, passed during the 1953 session of the 
Legislature, authorized the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to make exemptions for the 
purpose of efficient administration. It had 
been found impracticable for employers to 
keep the required daily records of the 
wages and hours of these employees. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Work in a prison hospital unit is now 
considered employment in which workers 
who contract tuberculosis may receive 
compensation under certain conditions. 
The change in the schedule of industrial 
diseases, gazetted April 9, was made and 
became effective April 1. 

To be eligible for compensation for 
tuberculosis, a worker in a prison hospital 
unit must be free from evidence of the 
disease when tuberculosis became an indus- 
trial disease applicable to him under the 
Act, that is, on April 1, 1953; must be 
free from the disease when first entering 
such employment; and must continue to be 
free from evidence of tuberculosis for six 
months after being employed unless he can 
show by means of a negative tuberculin 
test that he was free from tuberculosis 
infection at the time of employment. 

Similar places of employment already 
covered in the schedule are _ hospitals, 
sanatoria, clinics, the British Columbia 
Medical Research Institute, and a public 
health unit of the provincial Government, 
of the University of British Columbia, of 
any municipality, of a school board, or of 
a branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Fair Wage Schedule for 1953-54. 

The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction work 
in Manitoba (Reg. 11/53) was gazetted 
April 25 and will be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954. The schedule as 
regards Zone “A” rates and hours (Greater 
Winnipeg) is chiefly based on provisions of 
existing collective agreements. 

The number of zones for which differing 
rates are set by the schedule was reduced 
from three to two. Zone “A” rates apply 
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to public and private work in Winnipeg 
and a 30-mile radius; Zone “B” rates apply 
to public work elsewhere in the province 
and to private work in cities and towns 
with a population of more than 2,000. 
These cities and towns are now listed and 
include Brandon, Dauphin, Flin Flon, 
Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, 
Steinbach, Swan River and The Pas. 
Formerly, the schedule set rates. for 
Zone “C”, which applied to public and 
private work in Brandon, now included in 
Zone “B”. 

“Public work” includes public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works 
for the execution of which a contract has 
been entered into between the Minister and 
an employer. 

“Private work” means the construction, 
remodelling, demolition or repair of any 
building or construction work in _ the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or of any 
such work, irrespective of the number of 
contracts made, in any city or town with a 
population exceeding 2,000, or in any other 
part of the province to which the Act may 
be extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

All the minimum hourly rates in Part I 
of the schedule were raised except those 
for bridge and structural steel and iron 
workers; linoleum floor layers; and persons 
employed on mastic floor work as kettle- 
men, rubbers and finishers and spreaders 
and layers. The increase is 10 cents an 
hour in most cases. 


A rate of $1.40 an hour is set for the 
first time for helpers with at least two 
years’ experience assisting journeymen elec- 
trical workers in Zone “A”, For these 
workers, a maximum 48-hour week is set. 

By a further change, lathers working on 
wood and wire must now receive the higher 
rates formerly paid only to metal lathers. 
Previously, these workers were governed by 
a lower rate fixed for lathers working on 
material other than metal. 


The maximum weekly hours in all cases 
remain the same as those fixed for last 
year. 

In Part II of the schedule the minimum 
rates for all classes of workers engaged in 
public road and bridge works in those parts 
of the province outside the limits of the 
City of Winnipeg were raised by five cents 
an hour. The maximum hours for which 
straight-time rates are paid over each two- 
week period remain at 108. 

\As previously, with respect to overtime, 
it is provided that time worked in excess 
of the standard weekly hours listed in the 
schedule must be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half the minimum scheduled 
rate and work on Sundays must be paid for 
at double time. 


'The schedule also notes that employers 
in construction work in Greater Winnipeg 
are required to affix vacation-with-pay 
stamps in a worker’s stamp-book to the 
extent of two per cent of the total wages 
earned in each pay-period. 


The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates Apply: 


To both ‘‘public work’’ and ‘‘private work’’, as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty 
(30) miles, measured from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway. 


Zone ‘‘B’’ Rates Apply: 


(1) To ‘‘public work’’, as above defined, in all other parts of the Province except where Zone 
‘‘A’”’ rates apply. 

(2) To ‘‘private work’’, as above defined, wherever the population exceeds 2,000 except where 
Zone ‘‘A’’ rates apply. 

(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the minimum basic wage rate specified in Zone ‘‘B’’ applies but the 
maximum hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 


ScHEDULE ‘‘A’’—Part [ 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1953, on ‘‘Private Work’”’ and on 
“Public Works’’, as described above: 





a 


ZONE ‘‘A’’ ZONE ‘‘B”’ 
Basic Basic 
‘ Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Occupation Rate Rate 


Minimum|Maximum|Minimum|Maximum 


per hour | per week | per hour | per week 

1. Asbestos Workers— 
(AE LOULHO VISTI. oe goes ohpes af ie eel kane bh $ 1.80 40 | $ 1.70 48 
(b) Ist Class Improvers......... ais o's. 0 oe) Se 1.50 40 1.45 48 
(Cyp2nd Glass Tm provers cat ay ute sec eet He ee 1.35 40 1.30 48 
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ScuHepute ‘‘A’’ Part I—continued 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1953, on ‘‘Private Work” and on 
“‘Public Works’’, as described above: 








Occupation 


eS 


> Or Hm Co bo 


16. 


Wie 
18. 


19. 


. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight) 


| ATES CI eens OF en ane eee ao 


Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers......... 


. Carpenters and Millwrights............---seeeeeeeeees 


Peay DETCOLS eet raet ars ce Ee SR we edn ow oa Oe og 


. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large floor area jobs) 
. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journey- 


BLOM i ey Pega rele se fags Pe ere ne ee a 
Helpers with two (2) years or more experience assisting 
WOUTBEV WIEN. © dec nte nes Sle ea te oe esha seb re de Hee 
Pe ose en OUTNGN INEGI fhe oc. 2 eur we oe nse nye he eee 


PES Hens nS een ah eee els: le ueerel'a ste. eleice) ele wid sis) \e)iat e206) Sy'e e 6)1008 


Prenat eee cot: aadee ane ses Shige we ee ee ween 


. Building Labourers— 


(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, 
terra cotta, tile and marble, bending reinforcing 
Materials, MIsINS TAOS yee ee cet eee 

(b) General Building Labourers............--..-++- 


. (a) Lathers, Wood, Wire and Iyer (CW RPS oP, Mi eae iar eran 


Cimlia DDOrenen We sec uh de, ater glories sos were ren 


PP iOlGie BAQOL LAY OLS acs stance dacs caleeccd e+e ecsie ns ere 
ARABS PV SE PAE Bg Oe eC eee oe 
PEN eatipt i loGreiNOtllOMGNo..s sata ss senses ws vee sles ores 
. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers.................-- 
. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers............-...+++: 
. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 


Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange peels, 
regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels 
or dragline of one yard capacity or over, or 
operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases 
irrespective of motive power.......-.-+++++4+5- 

Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or a single drum, used 
in handling building material or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified in ‘*A”’ hereof; irres- 
pective of motive POWEr............s sere eee ees 

Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof; or 
in charge of a steam boiler if the operation of 
same necessitates a licensed engineer under the 
provisions of The Steam Boiler Act or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation of riveting 
guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, 
or trenching machines or bull dozers over size 
D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive power 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 
A? “RB” or “C” hereof or assisting Engineers 
Thy CHATWC-OL BOIIG. .5. e cea ce wets pets code ate 

Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 
2 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and includ- 
ing size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
power.. 

Class F: Operators of gas or electric, engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ““B”’ 
or ‘‘C”’ hereof, of a type usually operated by 
AVA TES BEV eran a 0 in aA nor ar Oa 

Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers..... 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters.........--..+-++e+e ee: 
a SLOEOL eRe ere ies AG Se oie Sls Pig ae = cote eS 
Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry 
Tae pense ee Cail oh. cuke coe atieeas ONG oleh ee rer 
Roofers—Mop Handlers..i..de.iae Saee cis oe ss eee oe 


Sects Ten CRE eMe caters deka 'e) pla) ase Wimlis ef ere) Misys e\e: (eiCe. 020s 8h eh (9: Sis 19! 





























ZONE ‘‘A’’ ZONE ‘‘B”’ 
Basic Basic 7 
Wage | Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate 

Minimum|Maximum|Minimum|Maximum 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
$ $ 

Det) 4() 1.95 44 

1.90 40 1.90 44 

1.90 40 tea) 44 

City of Brandon 1.80 44 

125 48 1.20 48 

1.90 40 Leto 48 

1.40 40 

Town of Flin Flon 1.75 48 

1.92 40 1.92 44 

1.34 40 1.34 44 

1-25 48 1.20 48 

(EOD 48 1.00 AS 

ian) 40 

i ON dil oh PINE Ree 1.35 48 
KO 48 1.00 48 
1.90 40 Te75 44 

95 48 .90 48 
95 48 90 48 

15 48 1.10 48 

1265 48 1.45 48 

1.65 48 1.45 48 

ia) 48 eo 48 

ie25 48 Wale 48 

1 Ds 48 1.15 48 

1 PS 48 il als) 48 

1.65 40 1.60 48 

ae 40 0 48 

2.10 40 1.95 44 

2.00 40 1.60 44 

Th as 40 1-15 44 

05 48 1.00 48 
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ScHEepDuLeE ‘‘A’”’ Part I—continued 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1953, on ‘‘Private Work’”’ and on 


‘‘Public Works’’, as described above: 


























Zonse ‘‘A’’ ZONE ‘‘B”’ 
Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Occupation Rate Rate 
Minimum|Maximum|Minimum|Maximum 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week 

20. Sewer Construction Work— $ $ 

(a)? Caisson Workers cya ta te so 1725 48 1.20 48 

(bb) > Labourers. 4 teeess ote. seen fon sleet eee 1705 48 1.00 48 

(@)\ Pipe Lia yersas . peace eee ance ey ea ee ee 1.10 48 1.05 48 

(a) "Tunnellets: (pecee oo ee ee eee 1.10 48 1.05 48 
Qisheot Metal Workers... 1. dic as eee eee 175 423 1.45 48 
OE Shing lereckcaes ee ese Soe, Pee a ee ee eee 1.50 40 1.40 48 
03  SEGHECULLETSS1. teeee. = caked nrdoreia yen ete ace eee 1.70 44 1.60 48 
94 * StOnemiasOns soe = aie) ouse Sennen es REP eee eens ee es 2.10 40 1.95 44 
25. Terrazzo and Oxi-Chloride Workers— 

(ay CGAY Eres ae na. os ect ne ores cma 1.70 40 bree) 48 

(jo) -MachinesRubbers( Dry jee eee. eee: oe 1.25 48 1.20 48 

(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet).. 1.05 48 1.05 48 
26. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and Vitro- 

lite’ Glass). 25S leek ee oe ee ee 1.90 40 Tio 44 
27. Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino- 

TLE) Rees ececs incase ae ere oem ings See ee 1.40 40 i 25 48 
28. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or 

bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain elevators, 

or rough timber work on bridges. . 5 1eoo 48 1.35 48 
29. Truck drivers (while in charge of truck on construction 

WOT KC OULS7) o& .. dcr ek Ae retin ene ni eee a eee 1525 48 120 48 
S02 Watehimentats. «sane le eee en ee eee eee .80 
Ontario Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act cluding designing, constructing, installing 


New regulations were issued under Sec- 
tion 44 of the Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act, 1951, replacing all those made under 
the previous Act, by an Order in Council 
O. Reg. 44/53 made on April 2 and 
gazetted April 18. 

New sections in the 1951 Act provide 
that all inspectors of boilers and pressure 
vessels, including those of boiler insurance 
companies, must hold certificates of com- 
petency and require the design of a boiler 
or pressure vessel to be submitted to and 
approved by the Chief Inspector before 
construction is begun. The Act was pro- 
claimed in force on March 27, 1953. The 
regulations therefore set out the qualifica- 
tions of inspectors, and the procedure for 
registering designs of boilers and pressure 
vessels and plants. They also specify the 
type of identification markings which must 
be stamped on a boiler when it has been 
registered and fix the fees for inspection. 

To qualify as an inspector an applicant 
must be at least 25 years old and have 
had a minimum of five years’ experience in 
one or a combination of two or more of 
the following: mechanical engineering, in- 
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and operating boilers and pressure vessels; 
steam engineering; or inspection of high 
pressure boilers. If the applicant holds a 
degree in engineering from a Canadian 
university, the period of experience 
required is reduced to three years. 


Application for a certificate must be in 
writing and must be accompanied by the 
prescribed fee. 


An applicant with the required qualifi- 
cations who passes the examinations and 
tests required by the Minister must be 
granted a certificate of competency. A 
certificate of competency may be issued 
without examination, on payment of the 
fee, to a person qualified to inspect boilers 
and pressure vessels in another province or 
in any of the states of the U.S.A. 


The certificate of a government inspector 
remains in force during the period of his 
appointment. If a certificate is issued to 
a person other than a government inspector, 
it will expire on the first Monday in March 
following the end of the year during which 
it is issued but it may be renewed on 
payment of the required renewal fee. A 
penalty is provided for late renewal of 
certificates. 


ScuHepute ‘‘A’’—Part II 


Public Roads and Bridge Works 


31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1953, on Public Works for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 








Basic Wage Maximum hours of 
Rate straight time 
Occupation Minimum rates over each 
Per Hour two-week period 








.00 | 108 
.00 108 
.00 108 
.00 108 


32. Aggregate Batch Man...........-...-+.0eee eesti eee $ 
33. Asphaltic Oil Distributor Driver...............-+---- 
84. Blade Grader (12 h.p. and over) Operator..... 


25, Concrete Finisher:........ 


ee ell ell el 
bo 
or 


#96. Goncrete Paver Operator: . 0.0552. b ee et ee nes f 108 
+37, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Oneratoriestean: RA) | 108 
38. Elevator Grader Operator......... Oe Eig oer, | .00 108 
39. Engineer, Stationary Boiler..............) -...++: | 15 108 


HET LDOROTS ee coe er te, BE Ra lee tare sects oe 8 ye 2 .95 108 








ise Motor Patrol Operators. cae. 2s isla: tet s snares | 1.00 | 108 
42, Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel wheels........ | 1.05 108 
#43. Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator..........--.---+--- | es 108 
44, Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator. 56 ¢esue | 1.00 108 
RMU ca TIVGL GTA tite soi ea ces ee re Ss Ao De 18 .90 108 
46. Teamsters and Two-Horse Teams.............-+-++: Peis = 108 
47. Teamsters and Four-Horse Teams...........-------- 1.40 108 
48. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, 

saws, axes and augers only are POGUE Ve aye os ec 1.10 108 
49, Tractor Operator, 50 h.p. drawhar or over........... 1.00 108 
50. Tractor Operator, under 50 h.p. drawbar.......... 95 108 
Rime ruck JOTEVerSacnachetee te ce tes Oe eee eg eee ee ee ss 1.00 108 
52. Watchman and Flagman...........-----+..++seeee ees a5) 








53. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, less than 108 hours are worked in any two-week 
period an employer may, during the next two-week period employ his employees at straight time 
rates for as many hours additional to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding 
two-week period. 


54. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these 
machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which 
the employee starts work, the employer shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a 
letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying that for a probationary period not 
exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15c. below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 


(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane 
Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 


*Probationary Rates. 


eS EEE nal 


A certificate of competency may be _ ing the date of approval and the regis- 
suspended or cancelled if the inspector is tration number. If the Chief Inspector 
untrustworthy, wilfully negligent in making does not approve the design, he must 
inspections or is proved to have knowingly return one set of specifications with a 
falsified an inspection report. memorandum of his reasons for withhold- 

An application for registration and ing approval. An approved design may 
approval of a design of a boiler, pressure be revised by the owner by following the 
vessel or plant must be made by the same procedure as for a new design. 
manufacturer in the form appended to the The Chief Inspector is required to main- 
regulations and sent to the Chief Inspector tain a register of the designs of all boilers, 
accompanied by three sets of drawings and pressure vessels and plants registered under 
specifications and by the prescribed fee. the Act. 

When the design is approved, the Chief All boilers and pressure vessels which 
Inspector must register the design, assign are manufactured from a registered design 
to it a registration number and return one must have an identification marking not 
set of drawings stamped “approved” show- less than 2 inch high, as prescribed in the 
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regulations, stamped into the boiler plate 
in a conspicuous place or, if permitted by 
the Chief Inspector, a metal plate bearing 
the identification markings may be affixed 
to the boiler. 

Special rules are laid down with respect 


to the installation of refrigeration equip- - 


ment in hockey, skating and curling rinks 
and are chiefly designed to provide pro- 
tection against fire and dangerous fumes 
when certain types of refrigerants are used. 

The forms to be used for inspection 
certificates issued for a boiler under con- 
struction, for a used boiler or for the 
annual inspection, and for a certificate of 
approval permitting operation of the boiler 
or pressure vessel until its annual inspec- 
tion, are included in the regulations. A 
table of fees for the issue of certificates 
of competency, inspection fees and fees to 
be paid for approval of designs is also set 
out. The fee for the annual inspection of 
boilers, pressure vessels and refrigeration 
plants in charitable institutions, as defined 
in the regulations, is one-half the prescribed 
fee. 

Other provisions deal with the expenses 
incurred by inspectors in making an in- 
spection which in certain cases must be 
paid by the manufacturer or owner of the 
boiler, pressure vessel or plant. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


One of the amendments to the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act made in 1953 
provided for the payment of fees for the 
examination of building plans which is 
required by Section 13 of the Act. 
Formerly, such plans were examined free 
of charge. 

The fees to be charged for examination 
and approval of building plans or plans of 
alteration for any factory or a building 
over two storeys in height which is to be 
used as a shop, bakeshop, restaurant or 
office building are now set out by Order 
in Council O. Reg. 45/53 made on April 2 
and gazetted April 18. The fees are based 
on the estimated cost of the building or 
alteration. 

If the estimated cost, as approved by the 
Chief Inspector, is not more than $100, no 
fee will be charged; if the cost is between 
$100 and $1,000 the fee will be $3; where 
the cost is over $1,000, the fee will be $3 
plus $1 for each additional $1,000 or fraction 
of that amount in excess of the first $1,000. 
The maximum fee which may be charged 
is $5,000. 

The application form for approval of 
drawings and specifications is appended to 
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the regulations. This form must be filled 
out and submitted to the Chief Inspector 
along with the drawings and specifications, 
in duplicate, and the estimated cost of the 
building. 

When the fees have been paid, the plans 
are examined and, if approved and certi- 
fied, one copy is returned to the applicant, 
after which the construction or alterations 
may be proceeded with. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Aerial-testing or flying by the manufac- 
turer of aeroplanes was removed from the 
list of industries in which employers are 
liable to contribute to the Accident Fund 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
by O. Reg. 47/53, approved on April 2 
and gazetted April 18. 


Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act 


Continuing the trend towards more 
uniform mine safety regulations across 
Canada, the rules governing the operation 
of mines under the Saskatchewan Mines 
Regulation Act were completely revised. 
They were approved by Order in Council 
735/53 on April 7 and gazetted April 25. 


The new rules are similar to legislation 
in effect in Manitoba, Ontario and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. New 
provisions were included or higher 
standards imposed with respect to medical 
certificates, mine rescue stations, the keep- 
ing of mine plans and other records, mine 
hoisting, fire protection, and the operation 
of quarries and metallurgical works. The 
rules cover all mines in the province except 
coal mines, which come under the Coal 
Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act. Safety 
rules for petroleum, natural gas and oil 
operations are no longer included, as these 
were removed from the coverage of the Act 
at the 1953 session of the Legislature. 
Regulations covering the safe operation of 
such undertakings were recently - issued 
under the Oil and Gas Conservation Act 
(L.G., April, p. 591). 


The regulations, which are lengthy and 


extensive, are organized and _ arranged 
under 25 subject headings. These are: 
interpretation, powers and duties, pro- 
cedure re fatal accidents, mine rescue 


stations, records and returns, mine plans, 
other notices and information, protection 
of unused workings, medical examinations, 
classifications of hoistmen, general safety 
regulations, handling water, care and use of 
explosives, ladders and stairways, general 
regulations for the protection of workmen, 


shaft sinking equipment and_ practice, 
hoisting equipment and practice, records, 
signals, haulage, protection from machinery, 
steam and compressed air, use of elec- 
tricity, clay, sand and gravel pits and 
quarries, crushing plants, mills and metal- 
lurgical works. 


Many of the new provisions are designed 
to provide a greater measure of protection 
for the health and safety of workmen. 
These are set out below. Other new 
provisions, which are mainly of a technical 
nature, establish higher standards for the 
operation and equipment of mines. 


Medical Certificates 


As a precaution against silicosis, new 
provisions, similar to those in the Ontario 
Mining Act, require all persons working 
in a dust exposure occupation to hold a 
medical certificate. “Dust exposure occu- 
pation” means employment underground, in 
ore or rock-crushing operations, and any 
other occupation at the surface designated 
by the Chief Inspector. 

An initial certificate may be granted to 
an employee who, upon being examined 
by a doctor before commencing employ- 
ment, is found to be free from diseases 
of the respiratory organs and is otherwise 
fit for employment in a dust exposure 
occupation. Within a month of the first 
anniversary of his initial certificate the 
miner must again be examined and have 
his certificate endorsed. In a year’s time 
(within a month of the first anniversary 
of his endorsed certificate), on being 
examined for the third time and still 
found free of respiratory « diseases, the 
miner will be granted a miner’s certificate 
good for one year and renewable after 
that time if the miner passes an annual 
medical examination. 

The Chief Inspector may exempt persons 
from being required to hold medical 
certificates if, in his opinion, the mine 
where they are employed does not contain 
silica in quantities likely to cause silicosis. 

As before, a hoistman who operates a 
hoist which carries persons is required to 
hold a medical certificate. The regula- 
tions now require a record of the medical 
certificates of all hoistmen in a hoistroom 
to be kept posted showing names and the 
date of the last certificate issued to each. 


Hours and Minumum Age 
With respect to hours, the regulations 
state that hours of work underground must 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hours of Work Act. Under Hours of Work 
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Order O.C. 1019/53, workers in mines may 
work up to 48 hours a week at straight 
time rates, after which time and one-half 
must be paid. The regulations also limit 
the hours during which a workman may 
operate a hoist to eight in any consecutive 
24. However, a hoistman may work four 
hours extra when another is absent from 
duty, and extra time may be worked in 
hoisting and lowering men at the beginning 
and end of each shift in a mine where the 
work is not carried out continuously on 
three shifts a day. 


The minimum age for a person oper- 
ating a hoist in which persons are carried 
is now 21 years and the former minimum 
of 18 years now applies only to operators 
of other types of hoists. 


Welfare Provisions 


With regard to sanitation, the regula- 
tions now require one sanitary conveni- 
ence for every 25 men or less on any shift 
of workers underground, and one sanitary 
convenience and one urinal for every 25 
men or less on any shift employed on the 


surface. Where women are employed, one 
toilet for every 15 or less must be 
provided. 


In any case where men are employed 
underground or in a hot or dusty surface 
occupation, accommodation for drying and 
changing clothes and supplies of warm and 
cold water must be provided above ground 
near the principal mine entrance. Pre- 
viously, this was required only if more 
than 10 persons were ordinarily employed 
below ground each day. 


A protective hat must be worn not only 
by anyone employed underground but by 
any workmen in any place in a pit or 
quarry designated by an inspector. 


Mine Rescue Stations 


Mine rescue stations must be established 
in such places in the province as the 
Minister of Mines may direct. He must 
appoint a person to be in charge of the 
station and to train rescue crews and 
supervisors in the use and maintenance of 
mine rescue equipment. Mines in areas 
where there is no mine rescue station must 
be equipped with such rescue apparatus as 
the Chief Inspector may direct. ‘The 
manager is responsible for the supervision 
of all mine rescue crews unless an inspector 
directs otherwise. 

Where fire occurs and the services of 
mine rescue stations are required, the 
owner, manager or superintendent must 
immediately notify the Rescue Superin- 
tendent and the Chief Inspector. 
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Fire Protection 


As regards fire protection, the manager 
must draw up the general procedure to be 
followed in case of fire underground, in any 
mine plant building, or in surface buildings. 
All persons concerned must be kept in- 
formed of their duties and notice of the 
procedure must be kept posted in the shaft- 
house, hoistroom and other prominent 
places. No person may build a fire under- 
ground unless authorized to do so and only 
after the necessary fire-fighting equipment 
has been provided. 

No person may smoke or use open flame 
lamps in any area designated by the Chief 
Inspector as a fire hazard area. The 
manager must maintain suitable signs in 
such an area. 


Where the Chief Inspector recommends 
to the Minister that a connection between 
mines be made and equipped as a refuge 
station, a committee, consisting of a rep- 
resentative of each of the mining companies 
concerned and a mining engineer recom- 
mended by the Chief Inspector as chairman, 
is to be appointed to investigate the 
matter. On the recommendation of the 
committee and with the approval of the 
Minister, the Chief Inspector may order 
the connection and refuge station to be 
established. 


A new section provides that all plant 
buildings where men _ are regularly 
employed, except those used for explosives, 
must have, in addition to the main 
entrance, adequate auxiliary exits which 
must be ready for use in case of fire. 


Where persons are employed under- 
ground, there must be a system of check- 
ing in and out those underground. 


If there is a non-continuous shift oper- 
ation, the oncoming shift must be warned, 
before beginning work, of any abnormal 
conditions affecting safety by means of a 
written record signed by a responsible 
person from the off-going shift and counter- 
signed by the corresponding responsible 
person on the oncoming shift. 


Special Safety Rules for Gravel Pits, 
Quarries and Metallurgical Works 


No person may work near the pit wall 
of a gravel pit or quarry until it has been 
found safe by the pit foreman. Men 
working on the wall must wear a life line, 
securely snubbed above the working place 
or held taut by one or more fellow work- 
men. When a load is being hoisted or 
lowered, the signalman must clear the area. 
Unless the movement of the hoist is 
visible to the hoistman at all times, a suit- 
able signal system with signals approved by 
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the inspector must be installed. Adequate 
lighting, safe footing and sufficient room 
must be provided for all workmen required 
to work about machinery. 


In a mill or metallurgical works, no 
person may enter a storage bin from which 
material is drawn off at the bottom, unless 
a second person is in constant attendance 
and precautions are taken against the 
danger of caving material. The owner or 
manager must provide life lines, and work- 
men must wear them continually when the 
interests of safety demand it. If the 
inspector is of the opinion that working 
platforms in or at bins should be used, 
they must be provided and maintained in 
a safe working condition. At all furnaces 
of the hand-filled type, the room at the 
furnace top where workmen are engaged 
must be adequately ventilated. A_ stair- 
way equipped with a handrail must be 
provided from the top of the furnace to 
the ground level. When a workman is 
required to go above the casting floor, he 
must notify the foreman or person in 
charge who must make sure that another 
workman is in attendance outside the 
gaseous area to give the alarm and render 
assistance in case of danger. Com- 
munication by telephone, gong or other 
mechanical means must be maintained 
between the furnace top and _ other 
dangerous places and the casthouse or 
other place where workmen are contin- 
uously on duty. 


Inspection 

As regards mine inspection generally, 
inspectors are now expressly required to 
notify the mine owner or agent in writing 
of any dangerous practice or defective 
equipment and to set a time within which 
the danger must be removed. He may 
also order the immediate cessation of work 
and the departure of all persons from any 
mine or part of a mine which he con- 
siders unsafe. 

‘The requirements for inspecting hoists 
and testing the safety equipment were 
made more stringent. The owner or 
manager of a mine where a hoist is in use 
must appoint a competent person to 
inspect the shaft at least once a week, 
and at least once a month to examine 
thoroughly the guides, timber, walls and 
hoisting equipment generally. A shaft 
inspection record book must be kept for 
each shaft and a record made of every 
examination. 

A shaft conveyance must be equipped 
with safety catches and mechanism of an 


approved type. Before a shaft convey- 
ance so equipped is first used, or is again 
put into use after alteration or repairs to 
safety catch mechanism have been made, 
a test must be made and the catches and 
mechanism must be found to function 
according to the requirements of the 
inspector. If the inspector deems it 
necessary, he may, after consultation with 
the manager, conduct specific tests of the 
efficiency of the safety devices on the 
hoist equipment. 


New provisions with respect to steam 
boilers and air receivers require them to 
be inspected at least once a year by a 
boiler inspector of the Department of 
Labour. The inspection report must be 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector and the 
inspection certificate must be posted in 
the boiler room at all times. Every steam 
boiler must be equipped with a proper 
safety valve, steam gauge and water gauge 
showing the pressure of the steam and the 
height of the water in each boiler. 


Records and Mine Plans 


The mine owner or manager is now 
required to keep additional or more com- 
plete records and mine plans. A _ hoist- 
man’s log book must now be kept at 
every shaft or winze hoist and entries are 
to be made regarding working conditions, 
tests, stoppages, etc. A rope record book 
must also be kept containing a record of 
the testing of the hoisting rope and other 
required data. Where electric hoists are 
used, a weekly examination of the hoist 
motor and control and safety devices must 
be carried out and a report entered in 
the electrical hoisting equipment record 
book. 


Before January 15 of each year the 
owner or agent must send to the Depart- 
ment a return for the preceding year 
showing the number employed above and 
below ground, classifications, wage and 
hour statistics, quantity, value and weight 
of minerals sold during the year and other 
particulars required by the Minister. If 
required, the owner or agent of a metal- 
liferous mine must report monthly or 
quarterly. 


The owner or manager is now required 
to keep up-to-date plans of the surface, 
underground workings, vertical mine sec- 
tions and ventilating system of the mine. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Extension of Coverage 


The Minimum Wage Act of Saskat- 
chewan has been extended to apply to the 
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entire province. Originally applied to the 
cities, and from time to time extended 
both as to geographical area and occupa- — 
tions covered, the Act has since March 1, 
1952, applied to all occupations except 
farming and domestic service in private 
homes in the cities, towns and villages 
with 3800 or more persons, to five specified 
summer resorts, and to any area in the 
province where mining, logging, lumbering 
and factory operations are carried on. 


The two orders designated by the letters 
“A” and “B” (L.G., 1952, p. 468), which set 
out the geographical areas and occupations 
covered by the Act, were replaced by 
Orders “C” and “D”, which were approved 
by Orders in Council 654/53 and 653/53, 
respectively, on March 24 and gazetted 
April 4. 

The new Order “C” states that the Act 
is extended to all portions of the province 
other than the cities. Order “D”, which 
makes no change as to the occupations 
covered, provides that the Act will apply 
to all industries, businesses, trades and 
occupations, except agriculture and domestic 
service in private homes, in the area 
covered by Order “C”. 


The change in coverage became effective 
April 13. 


New Revision of Minimum Wage Orders 


‘Revised minimum wage orders, approved 
by Orders in Council 847-855/53 on April 
17 and gazetted May 1, went into effect 
on June 1, raising the minimum wage to 
$96 a week in the eight cities and nine 
larger towns, and to $24.50 a week in the 
remainder of the province. Hourly part- 
time rates were increased by five cents an 
hour. The last general increase in rates 
was made in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 841) when 
the minimum was raised to $24 and $21.50. 


The only workers excepted from the 
orders are agricultural workers; domestic 
servants in private homes; firemen (who 
are covered by the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act); employees of rural munici- 
palities employed solely on road main- 
tenance and workers engaged in_ the 
construction of highways; student nurses, 
laboratory technicians and X-ray techni- 
cians whose wages and working conditions 
are fixed by regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act; cooks and cookees employed 
by boarding car contractors and in cook 
cars operated by highway construction 
contractors; and persons employed solely 
in a managerial capacity. 

There are now eight orders instead of 
ten. The only changes in coverage are 
that Orders 3 and 4, which formerly applied 
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to 141 smaller places (over 300 in popula- 
tion), now apply, as a result of the exten- 
sion of the Minimum Wage Act noted 
above, to the entire province outside the 
cities and nine larger towns. The former 
Order 9, which applied to five specified 
summer resorts, and Order 10, which 


Coverage 
Order, No. i: 

All employees (except those under Order 
No. 2) in, and within a five-mile radius 
of, the cities and nine larger towns. 

Order No. 2: 

All employees in hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes in, and within a five-mile radius 
of, the cities and nine larger towns. 

Order No. 3: 

All employees (except those under Order 

No. 4) in the remainder of the province. 
Order No. 4: 

All employees in hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes in the remainder of the province. 

Order No. 5: 

Long-distance truckers. 


Order No. 6: ) : : ; 
Janitors and caretakers in residential 
buildings. 
Order No. 7: 


All employees in logging and lumbering. 


Order No. 8: 
Employees in places of amusement (theatres, 
dance halls, rinks, bowling-alleys, etc.) 


applied to mines and factories in areas 
outside centres of 300 or more population, 
were repealed. Workers in these work- 
places now come under Orders 3 and 4. 

The coverage of the eight orders and 
the minimum wage set by each are as 
follows :— 


Minimum Wage 


Full-time $26 a week. 
Part-time 70 cents an hour. 


Full-time $26 a week. 
Part-time 70 cents an hour. 


Full-time $24.50 a week. 
Part-time 60 cents an hour. 


Full-time $24.50 a week. 
Part-time 60 cents an hour. 


24 cents a mile or 
75 cents an hour, whichever is greater. 


Full-time $33 a week. 
Part-time 70 cents an hour. 


70 cents an hour. 
For cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watch- 
men, $135 a month. 


Full-time $26 a week. 
Part-time (cities) 70 cents an hour; 
(elsewhere) 65 cents an hour. 


Except with respect to janitors and caretakers in residential buildings, full-time 
employees are those who work 36 hours or more in a week. For janitors and caretakers, 


the full-time work-week is 48 hours or more. 


While the same minimum wage is fixed 
for hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes as for 
other work places, separate orders are made 
for workers in hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
etc., because of the special conditions laid 
down by the Board for the workers in 
these establishments. These conditions 
include a different requirement for pay for 
work on a public holiday (in addition to 
the regular daily wage, wages at the 
regular rate or equivalent time off with 
pay within four weeks); a minimum age 
of 16 years; a prohibition of deductions 
for provision, repair or laundering of 
uniforms where these are required by the 
employer; maximum deductions for board 
and/or lodging; regulation of time allowed 
for meals; and the requirement that hours 
must be confined within a 12-hour period 
in a day and no employee required to 
report for duty more than three times in 
the 12-hour period. A special provision 
relating to women workers forbids a woman 
worker to begin or finish work at any time 
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between 12.30 am. and 6 a.m. She may, 
however, work until 1.30 a.m. if free trans- 
portation to her home is furnished by the 
employer. No change was made in any of 
these provisions in the revision of the 
orders. 

As noted above, the general increase 
provided for by Orders 1 and 2 was from 
$24 to $26 in the province’s eight cities— 
Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert, North Battleford, Swift Current, 
Weyburn and Yorkton—and in the towns 
of Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, Kamsack, 
Lloydminster, Melfort, Melville, Nipawin 
and Shaunavon. ‘The increase in the full- 
time minimum set by Orders 3 and 4 for 
the remainder of the province was from 
$21.50 to $24.50. 

For long-distance truckers who regularly 
travel in the course of their duties to two 
or more cities, towns or villages at least 
10 miles apart the increase allowed was 
five cents an hour. Their former minimum 
was 24 cents a mile or 70 cents an hour. 


Janitors and caretakers in residential 
buildings must now receive at least $33 a 
week, an increase of $2.50 a week over 
their former minimum of $30.50. 


In the lumbering and logging industry, 
which includes river driving, rafting, boom- 
ing and cutting and any factory in con- 
nection with these operations, the increase 
in the general minimum rate was from 65 
to 70 cents an hour. Cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks and watchmen were granted a $10 
increase, from $125 to $135 a month. If 
meals and lodging are furnished, the 
employer may deduct not more than $1.60 
a day from the employee’s wages (formerly 
$1.50). 


Persons employed in amusement places 
are now subject to a minimum rate of 
$26, an increase of $2 over their former 
rate. 


Certain other increases were also pro- 
vided for. The minimum rates for 
messengers on foot or bicycle in the cities 
and larger towns were raised from $15 to 
$16 a week or from 45 to 50 cents an 
hour if they work part-time. Elsewhere 
in the province they must now receive $14 
instead of $13 a week and 45 cents an hour 
instead of 40 cents for part-time work. 
The minimum rate for full-time employees 
who drive horse-drawn or motor vehicles 
was increased from $27 to $29 a week and 
for part-time employees from 65 to 70 
cents an hour. 


As before, the orders provide that a 
part-time worker must receive at least 
three hours’ pay at his minimum rate for 
each occasion on which he is asked to 
report for duty whether or not he is 
required to work for three hours. Janitors 
and caretakers (other than those employed 
in residential buildings, who are under 
Order No. 6) and students employed out- 
side school hours must be paid _ the 
minimum part-time rate but are not 
subject to the three-hour minimum appli- 
cable to other part-time workers. Part- 
time workers in amusement places in any 
part of the province other than the cities 
are not subject to the three-hour minimum. 

A change in the provisions of the orders 
dealing with payment for eight specified 
public holidays (New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remem- 
brance Day and Christmas Day) makes it 
clear that, when Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day fall on Sunday, the following 
day is to be observed as a holiday and 
paid for according to the requirements laid 
down in the orders. Similarly, when the 
Monday following Remembrance Day is 


declared a holiday, the holiday provisions 
apply to the Monday and not to November 
11. The change is in line with a 1953 
amendment to the Act. 

A provision formerly contained in Order 
No. 8 covering places of amusement and 
left out in the 1952 revision was again 
added to the Order. It permits the Chair- 
man of the Minimum Wage Board to 
exempt an employer from the requirement 
that all employees be at least 16 years 
of age. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


New Revision of Orders 


The extension of the coverage of the 
Minimum Wage Act and therefore of the 
Hours of Work Act, since its application 
is the same, made necessary the revision 
of the orders under the Hours of Work 
Act. These orders, last revised on March 
1, 1952 (L.G., 1952, p. 465) grant complete 
or partial exemption from the requirement 
laid down by the Act, that time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for work 
done after eight hours in a day or after 44 
hours in a week. One order grants com- 
plete exemption from the Act to certain 
groups. Others relax the overtime require- 
ment by permitting a 48-hour week to be 
worked before overtime is payable or by 
allowing the 44-hour week to be averaged 
over a period of time, usually a month. 

Of the eleven 1952 orders, eight were 
re-issued without change. These apply to 
oil truck drivers; garages and _ service 
stations; poultry processing plants, 
creameries and stock yards; public trans- 
portation in Regina; skating rinks in 
Saskatoon; swimming pools in Regina; 
chartered accountants; and newspaper work. 

The order removing certain groups from 
the Act (including doctors and lawyers, 
seasonal workers, delivery men, caretakers, 
and long distance truckers) was revised to 
add further exemptions and to remove 
from the list workers in five specified 
summer resorts. 

The two remaining orders were revised 
and one new order covering offices was 
issued, bringing the total number of new 
orders to 12. (A thirteenth order repeals 
the 1952 orders.) These three set out 
overtime requirements for the smaller 
centres of the province and for the first 
time include places under 300 in population. 

The new orders, all effective on June l, 
were gazetted May 1, with the exception 
of O.C. 1019/53, which was gazetted May 
22. The orders are as follows:— 


O.C. 8$57/53—As before, grants com- 
plete exemption from the Act for doctors 
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and internes, lawyers and law _ students, 
country cream pick-up drivers whose wages 
are not less than $150 per month, retail 
milk and bread salesmen, employees 
delivering carbonated beverages to retail 
outlets, highway and pipeline construction 
workers, airport construction workers, 
workers in the logging industry (except 
office employees and workers in sawmills 
and planing mills), employees in fish- 
filleting plants, long-distance truckers, and 
janitors in buildings used for residential 
purposes. Newly exempted from the Act 
are: (1) any occupation, other than office 
work, in connection with the construction 
of any irrigation project under the Water 
Rights Act; (2) any occupation, other than 
office work, in connection with the geo- 
physical and seismographical industry; and 
(3) the occupation of a cook, cookee, bull 
cook or watchman in the logging industry. 
Employees in the summer resorts of Carlyle 
Lake, JKenosee Lake, Katepwe, Regina 
Beach, and Waskesiu are no longer exempt. 


O.C. 858/53—Authorizes an arrange- 
ment by which weekly hours of oil-truck 
drivers in excess of 44 during the busy 
season may be offset by any lesser number 
of hours than 44 worked in the slack season, 
and provides for payment of overtime on 
a yearly basis. 


0.C. 859/53—Permits a nine-hour day 
and 48-hour week in garages and service 
stations in cities, without payment of 
overtime. 


O.C. 860/53—Permits a nine-hour day, 
without payment of overtime, and permits 
the 44-hour week to be averaged over a 
month for workers in creameries in cities, 
in poultry processing plants in centres of 
more than 3,500 population, and in stock- 
yards. 

O.C. 861/53—Permits employees in any 
occupation in connection with public trans- 
portation in Regina to work nine hours in 
a day and 192 hours in a month without 
overtime. After these limits, time and one- 
half must be paid. 

O.C. 862/53—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month between 
November 1 and March 31 of each year 
for employees of the Saskatoon Play- 
grounds Association engaged in maintaining 
or assisting in maintaining skating rinks. 

O.C. 863/53—Permits employees of 
swimming pools operated by the City of 
Regina to work up to 88 hours in a two- 
week period, without payment. of overtime, 
between May 15 and September 15 in any 
year. 

O.C. 864/53—Exempts chartered 
accountants and students in accountancy 
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from the overtime requirements of time 
and one-half after 44 hours in a week 
while they are employed in any city, town 
or village in which there is no office of a 
practising public accountant. 

O.C. 1019/53—Permits employees in 
any place of employment in the nine larger 
towns and 131 other towns and villages of 
300 and more population, except those 
employed in factories, shops and offices, to 
work up to 48 hours a week before over- 
time must be paid. This _ provision, 
unchanged from the previous order, applies 
for one year (June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954) 
in the above-mentioned places. The same 
provision now applies for the first time and 
for an indefinite period to areas with fewer 
than 300 inhabitants. 

0.C. 866/53—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month for editorial 
writers, reporters, advertising men and 
supervisors of delivery boys employed by 
daily newspapers in cities. 

O.C. 867/53—Permits employees in 
shops in cities with fewer than 10,000 
persons, in the nine larger towns and in 
48 other hsted towns and villages (with 
more than 500 persons) to work up to 11 
hours on one day of the week, without 
payment of overtime, provided that over- 
time is payable after eight hours on other 
days and after 44 hours in a week. Permits 
shop employees in 83 smaller towns and 
villages (for the period between June 1, 
1953 and May 31, 1954) and in places with 
fewer than 300 persons (for an indefinite 
period) to work up to 48 hours in a week 
before overtime must be paid. The provi- 
sions of the order are new only with respect 
to the areas with less than 300 population. 

O.C. 868/53—Permits office employees 
in places with less than 500 inhabitants to 
work a 48-hour week, after which over- 
time must be paid. The provision applies 
from June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954 in 83 
hsted towns and villages, with between 300 
and 500 inhabitants. It applies indefinitely 
to office employees in places under 300 
population which were not previously 
covered by hours of work legislation. 

In summary, the position regarding over- 
time under the Saskatchewan Hours of 
Work Act and orders is as follows: over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half the 
regular rate is payable after a 44-hour week 
in all workplaces in cities (except garages, 
service stations, and other workplaces 
governed by special orders), in factories 
everywhere in the province, and in shops 
and offices in centres with more than 500 
population. A 48-hour week, after which 
overtime must be paid, is permitted else- 
where. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for Boe Donen insurance benefit declined substantially in 
May, statistics* reveal. Decreases were recorded in every province 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit declined sub- 
stantially in May, with decreases recorded 
in every province. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during May 71,476 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were received in local 
offices across Canada. This represents a 
decline of 39 per cent from the 117,171 
claims recorded for April. The most 
significant decreases occurred in Quebec 
(19,000) and in Ontario (10,000). The 
May 1952, total was 83,806. 

Ordinary claimants on the hve unem- 
ployment register on May 31 declined 
during the month by about 34 per cent. 
On that date 143,083 ordinary claimants 
(109,001 males and 34,082 females) were 
on the live register, compared with 215,242 
(179,024 males and 36,218 females) on 
April 30, and 148,490 (104,897 males and 
38,593 females) on May 31, 1952. While 
this month’s figure of ordinary claims 
stands at approximately the same level as 
at one year ago, it represents a relatively 
reduced volume when related to the 
insured population. Insured population 
estimates for May 1 are not yet available 
but at April 1 this year the insured popula- 
tions was estimated at 3,278,000, a six-per- 
cent increase over the 3,090,240 estimated 
for April 1, 1952. Other claimants on the 
live register on May 31 were: 17,819 short- 
time, 3,262 temporary lay-off and residual 
of 356 supplementary benefit claimants 
(postal claimants im Newfoundland and 
Quebec). 

Adjudication centres disposed of 81,828 
‘nitial and renewal claims during the 
month. Entitlement to benefit was granted 
in 57,635 cases. Claims disallowed num- 
bered 13,375, while disqualifications were 
imposed in 17,117 cases (including 6,299 on 
revised and supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“not unemployed”, 5,420 cases (for 64 per 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 











Ina comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


cent of these cases the duration of the 
disqualification period was six days or 
less) ; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 4,698 cases; “not capable of 
and not available for work”, 1,752. cases. 

Beneficiaries who began receipt of benefit 
during May totalled 60,514, compared with 
83,659 during April and 58,360 during May 
1952. 

A total of $12,195,255 was paid during 
May in compensation for 3,919,260 days 
of proven unemployment, in comparison 
with $16,389,294 and 5,225,796 days during 
April and $10,374,007 and 3,875,281 days 
during May 1952. 

During the week May 30-June 9, a total 
of 125,558 beneficiaries received $2,248,673 
in compensation for 726,684 unemployed 
days, compared with 196,315 beneficiaries 
who were paid $3,634,010 in compensation 
for 1,159,164 days of unemployment during 
the last week of April and 132,022 bene- 
ficiaries who received $1,987,922 in com- 
pensation for 748,592 unemployed days 
during the week May 31-June 6, 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week under review was $3.09, compared 
with $3.14 last month and $2.66 for the 
same week last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for May show that insurance books have 
been issued to 3,688,164 employees who 
have made contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1953. 

At May 31, employers registered num- 
bered 246,973, a decrease of, Si3since 
April 30. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 906, February 18, 1953 


Held: (1) That, in the case of a claimant 
who voluntarily left full-time employment 
an “A” to move with her husband to “B” 
where she registered for part-time work 
only because she could find no one to look 
after her child in the afternoons, the insur- 
ance officer would have been justified in 
relation to the application of Section 
27(1)(b) of the Act, in granting her a little 
tame in order to ascertain whether or not 
there was some. likelihood of her finding 
part-tume employment in “B” which is one 
of the large cities of Canada and a thriving 
business centre. 

(2) That, as she had not yet succeeded in 
finding the kind of employment she desired 
when her appeal from the decision of the 
wmsurance officer disqualifying her under 
Section 27(1)(b) of the Act was heard by 
a court of referees two months later, she 
should have then been considered as not 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, was employed ‘in 
“A” (a city in Ontario) by a pottery 
manufacturer as a shipper from 1948 to 
August 28, 1952. Her rate of pay at the 
time of separation was $35 a week. 

On October 6, 1952, she filed an initial 
application for benefit at the Commis- 
sion’s office in “B” (a city in Alberta) 
and stated that she had voluntarily left 
her employment in “A” to move to “B” 
where her husband, a member of the 
armed forces, had been posted. 

On October 14, 1952, the claimant stated 
to the local office that, as she had a small 
son who was attending kindergarten in the 
mornings and having no one to look after 
him in the afternoons, she would be avail- 
able for work from Monday to Saturday 
from 8:00 a.m. until noon; and that in her 
last employment she had worked one and 
a half years part-time and the last two 
years full-time. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period as from October 14, 1952, because 
he considered that she was not available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
27(1)(b) of the Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, before which she appeared on 
November 5, 1952, and which unanimously 
allowed her appeal on the grounds that, 
inasmuch as during the four years of her 
last employment she had worked on a 
part-time basis for one and a half years, 
she had proved her availability for work 
and it could not be rightly contended that 
there were no reasonable prospects of part- 
time employment for her. The court 
suggested to the claimant, however, that 
she should broaden her registration and 
not limit her employment to that of a 
shipper, because a point would soon be 
reached where it could be held that she 
was not available for work at all. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the court, in 
allowing the claimant’s appeal, had 
disregarded the principle laid down in 
CU-B 594. 


Conclusions—Paragraph 3 of decision 
CU-B 594, referred to by the insurance 
officer in his appeal to me, reads as 
follows :— 

It is my firm opinion that unless there 
are special circumstances such as being 
the breadwinner of the family and there 
are reasonable opportunities of part-time 
work in the district, a married woman 
cannot voluntarily leave full-time employ- 
ment, register in her usual occupation for 
part-time work only, and be considered as 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 


In the present case the claimant volun- 
tarily left full-time employment in “A” 
not because she wanted part-time work 
but because she wished to follow her 
husband who had been posted to another 
city. In her previous place of residence 
she had been able to make arrangements 
for someone to look after her child while 
she was at work whereas the circumstances 
were now different as, being a stranger in 
“B”, she did not know of anyone who 
would take care of him in the afternoon 
during which period of the day he did not 
attend kindergarten. 

Without discussing the merit of her 
action in voluntarily leaving her employ- 
ment in “A” when she had no prospect of 
work in “B”, I feel that the circumstances 
of the case in relation to the application 


of Section 27(1)(b) of the Act were of a 
kind which come within the exceptions 
contemplated in the above-quoted principle 
and that therefore the insurance officer 
would have been justified in granting her 
a little time in order to ascertain whether 
or not there was some likelihood of her 
finding part-time employment in “B”, which 
is one of the large cities of Canada and 
a thriving business centre. 

As it turned out, the claimant had not 
succeeded in finding employment suitable 
to her at the time her case was heard by 
the court of referees and the court should 
have considered that if she had proved 
her availability for work up until then she 
could no longer do so. 

For those reasons the claimant is 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her and until she proves 
that she is available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Decision CU-B 907, February 18, 1953 


Held: That a claimant who decided to 
- change her occupation from that of seam- 
stress to that of office worker and for that 
reason voluntarily left her employment and 
was taking a business course during the 
normal working hours was not available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
single, 22 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on November 13, 
1952, and stated that she had _ been 
employed as a seamstress by a clothing 
manufacturer from 1949 to September 6, 
1952, when she voluntarily left because she 
had to sew heavy coats on a machine and 
found the work too heavy. She stated also 
that she had commenced taking a business 
course on September 9, 1952. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period as from November 13, 1952, because 
while attending a business course, she 


could not be considered as being avail- 
able for work within the meaning of 
Section 27(1)(b) of the Act. 

In her appeal to a court of referees she 
pointed out that the heavy work that she 
had to do at the clothing factory began 
to have an adverse effect on her health 
and, not wanting to have a nervous break- 
down, as had had one of the girls who 
was doing similar work, she decided to 
leave and look for lighter work; that as 
she lacked training and experience in the 
kind of work she desired, ie., store or 
office work, she decided to take a business 
course; she stated also that she was under 
the impression that as a trainee she was 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

The court of referees by a unanimous 
finding disallowed her appeal. 

The claimant applied to the chairman 
for leave to appeal to the Umpire which 
was granted. 


Conclusions—In order to be entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefit a claimant, 
besides fulfilling all the other requirements 
of the Act, must prove that he is avail- 
able for work. This means that he must 
establish to the satisfaction of the adjudi- 
cating authorities that he is looking for 
work and willing to accept immediately any 
offer of suitable employment. 

(In view of the circumstances of the 
case) the fact that the claimant is attend- 
ing a business course during the normal 
working hours precludes her from fulfilling 
that condition and for that reason she was 
rightly disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit. 

It is true that the Act recognizes that a 
claimant may attend a course of instruc- 
tion or training during the normal working 
hours and still prove his availability for 
work but then he must be directed to that 
course by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission (Section 29(2) ). 

The unanimous finding of the court of 
referees is therefore upheld and the appeal 
is dismissed. 





Racketeering on N.Y. Waterfront 


(Continued from page 1144) 
work may not be available receive a sliding 
scale of payments from a fund composed 
of levies on all waterfront employers. 
This levy, states Waverley, averages 
between 12 and 15 per cent of the total 
pierside labour costs each year. The idle 


workers are eligible for the subsistence 
wage if they appear at board offices twice 
a day seeking employment. According to 
the Port Chairman, this system has done 
away entirely with the “casual work 
system” which was similar to the “shape-up” 
practised in New York. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 172 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its Crown 
corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 117 contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars 
of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that :— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in 
the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, colour 
or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such discrimina- 
tion.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment awarded during June are set out 
below :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Alois CULES pate een eis as SM sisted lores ee re tes 2 $ 59,345.00 
Datence Construction. 1951). Vitdiew 25. eee 1 31,950.00 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 
(Building “and” Maintenance) = «.25- 1+ .e eee 4 71,969.75 
Pst? OMe THe, IPs eh Boo, ee oe cee een 14 103,032.19 
Publiets W orksse sie s..meiers ee ale a eee ee 8 73,208.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then a 
fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and 
reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, colour 
or sare nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such discrimina- 
tion. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable ‘in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of’ Labour, Ottawa. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Tregothic Marsh N S: Hennessey & Spicer, construction of dyke. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: L G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, landscaping & hard surfacing of 
driveways; Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 
landscaping; Richard Conway, *exterior 
painting. Greenwood N S: L G Rawding 
Construction Ltd, *landscaping; Atlantic 
Paving Co Ltd, surfacing of walks & 
drives. Aylmer P Q: S Granger & Sons, 
*installation of water tanks; Edgar Milot 
Inc, *exterior painting. Hull P Q: Edgar 
Milot Inc, *exterior painting. Montreal 
P Q: Planned Renovators Co, *painting of 
garages. Nitro P Q: Marquis Construction 
Engr, exterior finishing of houses in cedar 
grain shingles; Planned Renovators Co, 


exterior painting. Arnprior Ont: Edgar 
Milot Inc, *exterior painting. Barriefield 
Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, landscaping. 


Chesley Ont: J Hartsema, exterior paint- 
ing. Cobourg Ont: H J MacFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services. Downsview Ont: Ainsworth Elec- 
tric Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution system. Ottawa Ont: H 
Presley Painting & Decorating Ltd, 


exterior painting. Pembroke Ont: Edgar 
Milot Inc, *exterior painting. Port Arthur 
Ont: Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Prescott Ont: Robert D 
Markey Construction Co, *landscaping. 
Renfrew Ont: Gordon James & Son, land- 
scaping; Edgar Milot Inc, *exterior paint- 
ing. Rockcliffe Ont: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, landscaping. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
E P A Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of houses. Uplands Ont: Borgstrom Bros 
Ltd, landscaping. Moose Jaw Sask: Ralph 
Ashton, exterior painting. Cold Lake Alta: 
Baynes Manning Ltd, installation of sewer 
& water services. Lethbridge Alta: Bill 
Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting. Comox 
BC: Williams & Crothers Ltd, paving of 
streets & driveways; J W Chilcott, land- 
seaping. Courtenay B C: Dominion Paint 
Co, *exterior painting. Port Alberns B C: 
C Schattenkirk, *exterior painting. Van- 
couver B C: Holland Landscapers, land- 
scaping. Victora B C: C Schattenkirk, 


exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, 
construction of central power plant bldg. 
St Hubert P Q: Kelly Lumber & Con- 
struction Ltd, extension of watermains, 
sewers & storm drains. Vulle la Salle P Q: 
L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, construction of 
administration bldg. Petawawa Ont: 
Storms Contracting Ltd, improvements to 
water works. Picton Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads 
& storm sewers. Winnipeg Man: Simmons 
Construction Co, site preparation & pav- 


ing; Peter Leitch Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of warehouses. Regina Sask: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of reserve division bldgs. Claresholm Alta: 
Oland Construction Ltd, construction of 
chapel. Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapels. Comox B C: Smith Bros 
& Wilson, residual construction to com- 
plete radio station. Esquimalt B C: Hume 
& Rumble Ltd, construction of pole line 
& outdoor sub-station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Grosse Ile P Q: J A Y Bouchard Ine, 
repairs to  pre-isolation bldg, Defence 
Research Laboratory. Hamilton Ont: 
Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of 
temporary accommodation bldg, HMCS 
“Star”. Trenton Ont: Robertson Construc- 
tion & Engineering Co Ltd, installation of 


additional floor in bldg, RCAF Station. 
Gimli Man: Wallace & Wallace, construc- 
tion of roofs on reservoirs, RCAF Station. 
Cold Lake Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of WVHF/DF bldg, RCAF 
Station; Bird Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of canteen bldg, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board | . 
Halifax Harbour N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning concrete piling. 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging Canadian Vickers’ Sinking 


Basin. 
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Department of Public Works 


Catalina Nfld: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Fortune Nfld: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *dredging. Chester N S: 
J P Porter Company Ltd, *dredging. 
Grand Etang N S: R A Douglas Lid, 
repairs to piers. Little Harbour N S: 
Alex MclIsaac, breakwater reconstruction. 
Livingstones Cove N 8S: F W Digdon & 
Sons Ltd, *dredging: Yarmouth N S: 
Standard Dredging Co Ltd, “*dredging. 
Cape Tormentine N B: LG & M H Smith 
Ltd, wharf repairs. New Mills N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Richibucto N B: Fred Warman & Co Ltd, 


alterations & repairs, public bldg. St 
Mary’s (Shippigan Is) N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, *dredging. Carleton P Q: Andre 
Lacroix, wharf enlargement. Cloridorme 


P Q: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 
wharf extension. Entry Island M I, P Q: 
Capt Edgar Jourdain, wharf extension. 
Old Harry M I, P Q: Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Povnte 
Jaune P Q: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, 
wharf extension. Ste Anne de Bellevue 
P Q: Leeds Construction Ltd, installation 
of elevator, Military Hospital. Ste Anne 
de Sorel P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, *dredg- 
ing. St Ignace de Loyola P Q: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. St Laurent P Q: Edouard Leger, 
interior alterations, Postal Station “O”. 
St Maurice de L’Echourie (Grant Ruis- 
seau) P Q: Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, 
wharf extension. Barrie Ont: Bertram 
Bros, alterations for Air Filter Centre, 
RCAF Station. Burlington Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to break- 
water. Kingston Ont: Dominion Bridge Co 
Ltd, replacing existing wood deck on 
bascule span of LaSalle Causeway. 
Kingston Ont: C D Cole Electric Co Ltd, 
fluorescent lighting installation. Hamilton 
Ont: Norman Stewart, alterations to public 
bldg. Oshawa Ont: Trans-Northern Engi- 
neer & Sales Co Ltd, temporary postal 


accommodation. Ottawa Ont: Wilfrid D 
St Cyr, repairs & alterations to plumbing 
& ventilation systems, Parliament Bldgs; 
A lLanctot Construction Co, roof shelter 
for generator units, Booth St; W O Pick- 
thorne & Son Ltd, installation of security 
lighting, Royal Canadian Mint; William 
D’Aoust, supply & erection of shelving, 
Canadian Bank Note Bldg; Automatic 
Sprinkler Co of Canada, installation of 
sprinkler system, Elgin Annex bldg; Edge 
Ltd, installation of soot disposal system, 
central heating plant, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Montflex Inc, linoleum flooring, Temporary 
Bldgs Nos 6 & 9; William D’Aoust, alter- 
ations to Mortimer Bldg; Stanley G 
Brookes, construction of new transformer 
room, 35 George St. Prescott, Ont: Thos 
L Grooms, alterations to public bldg. 
Ridgeway Ont: Smith Bros Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. Scarboro 
Ont: Eric Reilly Construction Ltd, erosion 
protection work, National Research 
Council. Windsor Ont: The Foundation Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of Sandwich, 
Windsor, Amhertsburg Rlwy Bldg. Regina 
Sask: Olynyk Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of drainage & sewerage systems. 
Edmonton Alta: McKenzie Electric, elec- 
trical work, Mercantile Bldg. Hartley Bay 
B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, con- 
struction of float & approach. Port Alberni 


B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float 
renewal. Quathiaski Cove B C: F Gagne 
& Son, wharf repairs & improvements. 


Sardis B C: Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system, 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. Sturdies Bay 
B C: Victoria Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Sumas to Hope 
B C: Fraser River Dredging Co, *dredg- 
ing, Fraser River; Cecil Carey, *dredging, 
Fraser River. Victoria B C: Canada Paint 
& Contracting Co, alterations to Belmont 
Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: M R Chappell, 
construction of transit shed. Indian Povnt 
P E I: Wallace Noye, Allison Raynor, 
James Noye, William Noye, renewal of 
protection wall on lighthouse pier. Seal 
Island N 8: L E Armstrong & P E Arm- 
strong, construction of dwelling. forest- 
ville P Q: North Shore Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of hardsurface runway at 
airport. Mont Joli P Q: Montcalm Con- 
struction Ince, installation of airport lghting 
facilities. Killarney Ont: N A McDougall, 
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construction of dwelling. Malton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Mussissagi 
Strait Lightstation Ont: Thomas Prestage, 
construction of dwelling. Port Weller Ont: 
Gordon H Stewart, construction of dwell- 
ing. St Catharines Ont: R A _ Blyth, 
painting of bridge over Welland Canal. 
Embarras Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of single men’s barracks. 
150 Mile House B C: Malmquist & Vaupel 
Ltd, construction of dwellings. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, July 2, 1953 

The consumer price index rose half a 
point—0-4 per cent—between June 1 and 
July 2. It was the second consecutive rise 
following six consecutive declines. 

At July 2 the index stood at 115-4; on 
June 1 it was 114-9. 

The half-point rise was largely due to 
seasonal increases in eggs and fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which were the principal 
factors advancing the food index from 111-4 
to 112-7. Among other food items, beef 
was relatively unchanged; fresh pork was 
lower in price while cured pork products 
were higher; fractional increases were 
recorded for flour and bread, and similar 
decreases for cheese and butter. 

An increase in the clothing index from 
110-1 to 110°3 was mainly attributable to 
higher quotations for knitting yarns, over- 
alls and workshirts. The household opera- 
tion component advanced from 116-6 to 
117-0, reflecting increases in coal, gas and 
household help in a number of centres. 
The shelter index increased from 123-6 to 
123-9 following advances in both the rent 
and home-ownership sub-groups. 

In the other commodities and services 
group, higher quotations for , newspaper 
subscriptions and drugs outweighed a 
decrease in personal care items; the index 
moved trom 115-1.to 115-2. 


The index one year earlier (July 2, 1952) 
was 116-1; group indexes were: food 116-0, 
shelter 120-6, clothing 111-7, household 
operation 115-9, and other commodities and 
services 115-6. 


Cost-of-Living Index, July 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
rose from 184-8 to 186-0 between June 1 
and July 2. At July 2, 1952, it was 188-0. 

Group indexes at July 2 (June 1 figures 
in parentheses) were: food 229-2 (225-7), 
rent 152-9 (152-5), fuel and light 153-5 
(152-6), clothing 206-5 (206-4), home 
furnishings and services 196-0 (196-2) and 
miscellaneous 149-2 (149-0). 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 2, 
1952) were: food 239-5, rent 147-9, fuel and 
light 149-8, clothing 209-1, home furnishings 
and services 196:7 and miscellaneous 147-4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, June 1, 1953 


Mainly because of increases in food prices 
and rent, cost-of-living indexes advanced in 
each of the nine regional cities between 
May 1 and June 1, 1953. 

Prices of fresh and cured pork were 
substantially higher in all nine cities. Beef, 
eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables were 
generally firmer. Butter prices were mostly 
lower. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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Reénts moved up in six cities but were 
unchanged in the remaining three. 

Slight increases in clothing prices were 
reported in six centres. Clothing indexes 
for Winnipeg and Saskatoon remained 
unchanged while a small drop was recorded 
for Toronto. 

Changes in the other three component 
group indexes were small and _ scattered 
throughout the nine cities. Among the 
more important changes were decreases in 
refrigerator prices in Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton; in- 
creases in laundry rates in Saint John and 
Montreal; and a seasonal decréase in coal 
prices in Vancouver. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between May 1 and June 1 were: 
Montreal +1-8 to 190-1, Toronto +1-3 to 
182-2, Saskatoon -+1-2 to 183-4, Edmonton 
+1-2 to 177-8, Halifax +0-8 to 173-4, 
Saint John +0-8 to 181-0, Winnipeg +0-8 
10 177-2, St. Johns --0-] to 101°2* and 
Vancouver +0-1 to 187°6. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1953 


Wholesale prices moved up 0-7 per cent 
between May and June but were still 2-1 
per cent below those a year earlier. The 
higher prices in June, compared with May, 
were concentrated mainly in animal 
products, although advances were noted in 
five other major groups. 





*Index on base June 1951=—100. 


The animal product prices index advanced 
from 239-1 to 247-5 as a result of sharp 
increases in pork coupled with lesser in- 
creases for other livestock, fresh meats, eggs 
and unmanufactured leather. 

In the non-metallic group, advances in 
crude petroleum, sulphur, imported anth- 
racite coal and lime were responsible for 
a rise in the index from 173-9 to 176-4. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products index 
climbed from 241-2 to 241-7 as advances 
in worsted yarns, wool cloth and imported 
raw wool outweighed decreases in raw 
cotton, rayon fabrics, domestic raw wool 
and carpets. 

Slight increases in paint materials and 
inorganic chemicals were reflected in a 
change in the chemical products group 
index from 176-2 to 176-4. 

The non-ferrous metals index advanced 
from 168-1 to 168°6 as a result of higher 
quotations for lead overbalancing declines 
for tin and copper ingots. 

The vegetable products index remained 
unchanged at 197-4 as increases in milled 
cereals, coffee, cocoa, potatoes, fresh fruits 
and molasses balanced losses for grains, 
livestock feeds, vegetable oils, rubber, 
unmanufactured tobacco and dried fruits. 

Iron and its products registered a further 
small decline for the second month; the 
index dropped from 221-2 to 220°6 because 
of continued weakness in steel scrap, which 
outweighed advances in castings and 
forgings and certain rolling mill products. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX FROM JANUARY 1946 
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Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets recorded a further advance in 
June, the index rising to 219-3 from 216-9 
in May. 


Prices of residential building materials 
were slightly firmer in June; the composite 
index advanced to 284-1 from 282-8 in 
May. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June, 1953* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages in the first six months 
of 1953 has been substantially below the 
idleness in the same period in 1952. The 
number of stoppages was down and there 
was a sharp decline in the number of 
workers involved. 

In June 1953, the time loss was some- 
what higher than in the previous month. 
No great amount of loss was shown by 
any one stoppage but four disputes with 
the greatest loss were: flour, cereal and 
feed mill workers at Peterborough, Ont., 
and Saskatoon, Sask.; salmon fishermen, 
seiners and gillnetters in British Columbia 
waters; yarns and carpet factory workers 
at Guelph, Ont; and shoe factory workers 
at Preston, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 24 of the 31 stoppages, 
causing more than 86 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over union questions, three over causes 
affecting working conditions and one over 
dismissal of a worker. 

Preliminary figures for June 1953, show 
31 strikes and lockouts, involving 6,452 
workers, with a time loss of 57,346 man- 
working days, compared with 30 strikes and 
lockouts in May 1953, with 4,748 involved 
and a loss of 36,127 days. In June 1952, 
there were 42 strikes and lockouts with 
59,706 workers involved and a loss of 
717,845 days. 


For the first six months of 1953 prelim- 
inarly figures show 85 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 19,447 workers and a loss of 
210,438 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 121 strikes and lockouts, with 
88,620 workers involved and a loss of 
1.329:1538 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June 1953, was 0-07 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0:04 per 
cent in May 1953; 0:87 per cent in June 
1952; 0-04 per cent for the first six months 
of 1953; and 0-27 per cent for the first six 
months of 1952. 


Of the 31 stoppages in June 1953, four 
were settled in favour of the workers, three 
in favour of the employers, six were com- 
promise settlements and two were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 16 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began in November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and Jockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April 1953, was 107 and 14 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 121 during the month. In all 
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stoppages of work in progress, 20,400 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
76,000 working days caused. 

Of the 107 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, six, directly 
involving 800 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 44, directly 
involving 7,300 workers, over other wage 
questions; two, directly involving 9800 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 
14, directly involving 3,100 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 40, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 1,800 workers, was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Ceylon 

In 1952 there were 75 strikes directly 
involving 11,523 workers and causing a 
time loss of 56,404 man-working days. 


Japan 

For 1952 there were 590 industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages. These 
directly involved 1,623,610 workers result- 
ing in a time loss of 5,013,744 man-working 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May 1953, show 
525 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 270,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month was 
3,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for April 1953, are 500 work stoppages 
involving 275,000 workers and a time loss 
of 2,500,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 

List No. 60. 


Accidents 


1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Hazards in operating Bakery Machines. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 22. 


2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Mr. Manager, Guard Your Investment in 


Manpower. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 12. This pamphlet is about taking 
proper precautions for installing  safe- 
guards for machinery. 
Arbitration, Industrial 

3. Backman, Jules. Economic Data 
utthzed in Wage Arbitration.  Philadel- 


phia, University of Pennsylvania Press for 
the Labor Relations Council of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
1952. Pp. 56. 
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4. Freidin, Jesse. Labor Arbitration and 
the Courts.. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 58. 


5. Handsaker, Morrison. The Submis- 
sion Agreement in Contract Arbitration, 
by Morrison and Marjorie Handsaker. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press for the Labor Relations Council of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 1952. Pp. 101. 


6. Kennedy, Van Dusen. Arbitration in 
the San Francisco Hotel and Restaurant 
Industries. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 113. 


7. Kuhn, Alfred. Arbitration in Transit ; 
an Evaluation of Wage Criteria. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press for 
the Labor Relations Council of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, 1952. Pp. 203. 


8. Simkin, William E. Acceptability as 
a Factor in Arbitration under an Existing 
Agreement. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Relations 
Council of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 67. 


9. Skilton, Robert Henry. IJndustrial 
Discipline and the Arbitration Process. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press for the Labor Relations Council of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 1952. Pp. 76. 


10. Tripp, Louis Reed. Wage-Reopening 
Arbitration. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 1952. Pp. 108. 


11. Witte, Edwin Emil. Historical 
Survey of Labor Arbitration.  Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press for 
Labor Relations Council of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 1952. 
Pp. 64. 


Arbitration, Industrial — Railroad 
Employees 
12. Before the Board of Conciliation. 


Request for: 1. A Wage Increase of Forty- 
Five Cents per Hour, 2. Incorporation of 
a Cost of Living Bonus, 3. The Union Shop, 
4. Check-off of Union Dues, 5. Elimination 
of the Emergency Clause. Brief filed on 
Behalf of Seventeen Associated Railway 
Unions representing Non-Operating 
Employees, September 1952. Prepared by 
Alfred Stenger. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 114. 
—Appendix. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 52— 
Rebuttal filed on Behalf of Seventeen 
Associated Railway Unions representing 
Non-Operating Employees. October 1952. 
Montreal, 1952. Pp. 27. 


Biographies 

13. Calmer, Alan. Labor Agitator; the 
Story of Albert R. Parsons. Haymarket 
drawings by Mitchell Siporin. New York, 


International Publishers, c1937, Pp. 126. 
Parsons was involved in the Haymarket 
Square Riot in Chicago in 1886. 


14. Williams, Francis. Ernest Bevin, 
Portrat of a Great Englishman. With a 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee. 
London, Hutchinson, 1952. Pp. 288. 


Collective Bargaining 


15. Kerr, Clark. Collective Bargaining 
wn Postwar Germany. Berkeley, University 
of California, 1952. Pp. 324-342. 

16. Labor - Management Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
4th, 1952. What’s Wrong with Collective 
Bargaining. New Brunswick, N.J., Institute 
of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University, 1952. Pp. 72. 


Economic Conditions 


17. Chamber 


United States of America. 


of Commerce of the 
Committee 


on Economic Policy. 
Free Men; Report. 
Bpn26. 

1h ad OA President, 1945-1953 
(Truman). Economic Report of the 
President transmitted to Congress, January 
1958. Washington, 1953. Pp. 218. 


Free Markets and 
Washington, c1953. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

19. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Work 
Simplification—The Consultive Approach to 
Methods Improvement. A stenographic 
brief of an address given before the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion and the Personnel Section of the 


Western Management Association, by 
Allan H. Mogensen. Berkeley, 1951. 
Pp. 16. 

20. Weinlein, Tony. The Boss buys a 
Stop Watch. More Building Service 
Workers have been Time-Studied since 


Gilbert hatched His Formula. (In Report 
to Locals, Research Publication, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 
Merch 1952, Vi 7) dNomsenPpil-4aw he 
Gilbert Formula was devised for the more 
efficient cleaning of office buildings. 

21. Woods (J.D.) & Gordon Limited, 
Toronto. What is Industrial Engineering? 
i Oromto. 1nd. spe 14. 


Employment Management 

22. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to boost Quality. 
Washington, c1953. (Pp. 12. 


23. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Organ- 
vzation & Control of the Personnel Depart- 
ment. A special paper prepared for the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion and the Personnel Section of the 
Western Management Association, by L. R. 
Gaiennie, Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 10. 


24. Yoder, Dale. EHmployment-Relations 
Functions and Budgets, by Dale Yoder and 
Lenore N. Wilson. New York, American 


Management Association, c1952. Pp. 11. 
Government Ownership 
25. Great Britain. Parliament. House 


of Commons. Select Committee on 
Nationalized Industries. Report from the 
Select Committee on Nationalized Indus- 
tries Together with the Proceedings of the 


Committee, Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
Pp. 140. 

26. Haynes, William Warren. National- 
ization in Practice: the British Coal 
Industry. Boston, Division of Research, 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1953. Pp. 413. 
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Industrial Relations 


27. Leek, John Halvor. Government 


and Labor in the United States. New 
York, Rinehart, 1952. Pp. 336. 

28. McGill University, Montreal. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Fourth Annual 
Conference, April 21 and 22, 1952. Mont- 


real, 1952. Ppeeo2? Contents——The 
expanding Canadian economy, by Dr. Oro: 
Firestone—Morale and motivation in a 
changing economy by Dr. Eugene Jacobson. 
Trends in labor-Management relations, by 
Dr. J. R. Coleman—Neutral participation 
in industrial disputes, by Dr. A. H. Myers. 
—Men, work and welfare in an expanding 
economy, by Dr. F. Cyril James. 


Industry 

29. American Management Association. 
Corporate Finance and Taxation ... New 
York, c1938. Pp. 36. 

30. Great Britain. Central Statistical 
Office. The Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. Pp. 54. 


International Agencies 


31. Turner, Arthur C. Bulwark of the 
West; Implications and Problems of NATO. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1953. Pp. 106. 


32. World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
The United Nations at work: Basic Docu- 
ments. Boston, 1947. Pp. 147. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


33. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holt- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Com- 


pensation. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 25. 

34. Japan. Laws, Statutes, Ete. Japan 
Labor Code. Tokyo, Ministry of Labor, 
1953. Pp. 781. 


Labour Unions 


35. International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. Survey of the 
Earlier Congresses of the I.F.C.T.U. and 
the Development of the International 
Christian Trade Union Movement. Utrecht, 
19522 5P p38; 


36. Lipset, Seymour Martin. Democracy 
in Private Government; a Case Study of 


the International Typographical Union. 
Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 48-65. 
37. Luyt, R. E. Trade Unionism in 


African Colonies. Johannesburg, South 
African Institute of Race Relations, 1949. 
Pp. 42. 

38. Pugh, (Sir) Arthur. Men of Steel, 
by One of Them; a Chronicle of Eighty- 
Eight Years of Trade Unionism in the 
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British Iron and Steel Industry. London, 
Tron and Steel Trades Confederation, 1951. 


Pp. 624. 
39. Rose, Arnold Marshall. Union 
Solidarity: The Internal Cohesion of a 


Labor Union. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. 209. 


Labouring Classes 
40. Hardy, Frank J. Power without 
Glory; a Novel in Three Parts, by Frank 
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48. Conference on the Problem of 
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of Making a Living While Grow- 
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jointly by Temple University School of 
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ment of Labor and Industry Bureau of 
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51. British Productivity Council. Fruit 
and Vegetable Storage and Pre-Packaging. 
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56. Profit-Sharing Research Founda- 
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4,722 Disabled Persons Receiving Ontario Pensions 
At the end of its first year in force, pensions under the Ontario Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act were being paid to 4,722 persons, it was announced in Toronto by Welfare 
Minister Goodfellow. The Act came into effect July 1, 1952 (L.G., Aug. 1952, p. 1092). 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Total civilian noninstitutional population........... 
AME roi llanilabour lOrcO een ee eraeias sacks fo fave <<< 
Persons a ti wOr lcm see cet cites artes seins oases 
DR eHOUrS OL MNOLG Mem tenn atetcrsie sia) srce eiersaerets a sts 
ADCRSCU MEMO OMLOULSE aretioee mites ceicir fires =a) <.e 
Usually. work 35 hours ormore.3....-....... 

(a) Laid off for part of the week.......... 

(hy wOntshOrtr tine sere cree ses iaet clel olen. < 

(c) lost job during the week............... 

(d) found job during the week............. 

KG) POAC WOeRULNOT ceri celsie eerie ils eaisie ssi 
(D)weillnessa ee eee erie ciesehee aves’ 

(oy eincdustrialsdispulewmnrae assy acta. aoe 

(NE VACa TION ere etrei rere etree re tenc.cuene esa 

(i) FO Ue vaste oe oat oleaale oie os 
Usually work less than 35 hours............. 
Persons with jobs moviatiwoOrk...ce.....6e-56.~- 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............. 

(aa laicuotitorsullavcelcnem acmhelaeal cies <1 
(D)ebadiweather fire pete el rceyecaar sew. = 

(O)mal ness s Mowers fork rete aves s cress ©: 
(d)mindustrialidispiterass..-hte 4-44 <1 1 a 

(@) AEE Os congo oso CMe Be ney eee 
Citrotherts semen rience cialis teste siriee the 


Usually work less than 35 hours............. 

Persons without jobs and seeking work “)........ 

B. Persons not in the labour force................... 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work 
(bekeepinewnouseasanert csc cine o 

(OO es bOSC OOO) epee cyte nierate soso te tases = 


(d) retired or voluntarily idle............. 
(C) Rother weer reriauere lo weet as tre terete. 


Total 





Week Ended May 16, 1953 





10, 006 
5,321 
5,108 
4,720 

388 
Vii 
* 


3,316 
663 
509 

16 





Males 


4,995 
4,151 
3, 969 
3,767 
202 
130 


19 


334 
383 
10 





5,011 
1,170 
1,139 
953 
186 
47 





*e&ereeet € 





Females 


Week Ended April 18, 1953 
Total Males 


Females 





0,002 4,993 
5,241 4,097 
4,941 3, 834 
4,645 3, 674 
296 160 
104 88 

% * 
24 20 

* * 

* * 
22 21 
25 19 

* * 

* %* 
16 14 
192 72 
135 112 
131 109 
27 24 

* * 
62 50 

* * 
18 13 
16 14 

% * 
165 151 
4,761 896 
175 117 

3,338 = 
681 346 
547 419 
20 12 


* e*# neue & He HR 


ee 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


= _.,:(0wO@——aovw'['''’ 




















Week Ended April 18, 1953 


Week Ended May 16, 1953 
== Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time Total 
Work Work 
Mita ll lookin grOr aw OLkelee tasers so) isvele 21a 124 113 11 176 
Wit DOmtnObSmascs Miter). + lsc urtecies » 114 105 * 165 
mder temont ieee ees ss sar is 3 36 — — 46 
esorrmonths eter «5 ce ease sfereie 38 — a 62 
ASA GEIMNONUUS Meets cite ai terars © Di — — 42 
TEA Traore & poor AO eIDe Oe ae 10 —_ — . 10 
T3=lShrmontosemepee ete ieee soci * — — 
IGS ivalivonieie 25 ssocaem oapeoocloo * = = 
Wiorke clerical sicrielegars.ere) cvevears 10 * ~ 11 
(14 hourseee eee en ae ee : “2 * : 
5 Say OULS epee ietee cree vale er ete ets +3 ud S 





Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work 


* * & 





Seeking 
Part-Time 
Work 


18 


ee 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3. 





(Estimates in thousands) 
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Jee IT. Man 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Quebec | Ontario Sask B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
UB Ob 1S 0X08 snk ho oe bis Se ee 5,321 108 406 1,512 1,903 960 432 
Agricultural........... 892 65 212 219 Bie, 22 
INon=A erie tir aller eee ee ee 4,429 106 341 1,300 1, 684 588 410 
Males erent cee eae 4,151 88 327 The Ae 1,453 773 333 
Agricultural........ ie eee ee 843 = 62 207 208 347 17 
Non-Agricultural.......... 3,308 86 265 970 1,245 426 316 
Females.. 1,170 20 79 Boo 450 187 99 
Agricultural. . Ch eee 49 * - 3 11 25 - 
Non- Agricultur: al... et Seer 1,121 20 76 330 439 162 94 
All ages. . ed oe 5231 108 406 lal 1, 903 960 432 
14-19 years. ne a aoe we ae 498 14 39 179 152 89 25 
20-24 years............ ER, oe 734 18 55 240 241 130 50 
25-44 years.. Bc ee ae gL 2,461 50 184 697 886 435 209 
45-64 years. . a, ey 1,414 23 108 B00) 540 259 129 
65 years and over. 214 ce 20 41 84 47 19 
Persons with Jobs 
All status StOuUpS arn ete mere 5, 207 103 390 1,469 1,876 949 420 
Malesia: a... 5 eee , 4,049 83 311 1,139 1,429 764 323 
Hemalegseen se eee 1,158 20 79 330 447 185 97 
Agricultural. . NT ar oa 887 ‘a 64 211 218 371 21 
Non-Agricultural.. Vee Fe ae 4,320 101 326 1,258 1, 658 578 399 
iPaidhworkers eee nee cao eee 3, 902 84 285 1,139 io 533 351 
Males: eh ats cc ee 6:5 ee eae ae 2,870 67 216 835 1,102 384 266 
Wemalesirens. ..c0ty.ace. & eee 1,032 17 69 304 408 149 85 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes Fees. 02 2 eeee fo oe eee 114 Ea 16 43 27 11 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BOthisexegie <tc! eee: oe Sea eae eres 4,685 130 438 1,306 1,541 838 432 
Males aes Sut ee 2. Heat 2 tee 844 35 87 DD 252 153 102 
Hemaless. Sate Shes oo ee ee 3, 841 95 351 1,091 1,289 685 330 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
J B.C. Canada Adult 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total Males 
N.W.T 
1949=Total 56 2 a eee DD Hehe 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
1950—T otal & ees oe ees oie 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 30, 700 
1951 otal ae eee ee See 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 2omlloo 14, 423 194, 391 95, 818 
1952—Totalict eo oe eee 4,531 35, 318 86,059 23,560 15, 030 164, 498 66, 083 
1952—Vane— Maya eee 2,065 18,173 44 270 10, 673 6,907 82,088 37, 786 
1953 Janes Vay ane een ete eee 1,912 11,099 30, 982 10,901 5, 066 59, 960 24,727 





TABLE A-5. 





Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











ge) c I Fe 
r= ABO a 
on 8 3| 3 
Month £5 a rs ; e 
op & & | ees] gs 
ae ‘ Base Sie 
ao o xs ral 
ty I My je) O%.5) 
=A Ss) H O| O& 
1951—Total.......... 4,001 Bead rR t ts Minced cee 
1952—Total.......... TOD 4B 900) |Pietercrae A. lle a ber~ 
1952—Jan.-May...... DATA || BaUEBile oon oeaclleoadsoee 
1953—Jan.-May......| 3,644 | 2,371 698 1,276 








DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 





























t=’ 0} 
Ais 
8.5 
aS | we po 
teh whed tela gs dons g 
q He | 38s n re 
= 50 | SES 2 S 
& 3 ae | Sse] 58 m2 a 
5 = “a 0 aa 2 ° © 3 
= bb ae | @o8/] 3 S © 
wn < joaren| = P16) 4 S a 
yee O5. 896 Vy cuss hee tied Balhae. over ey 40e Nee cee 
if, Se Tae yl ha ice Ie eee NERS ANY si bod!) 
he te ORTe Mee acd eee ae 793 | 46,060 
4,342 | 7,955 281 | 9,282 | 2,439 382 | 32,670 








Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 
































($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities 
Agricul- , : 
Pores M C Pakee Weenie) Corn 
orestry, anu- onstruc- airs 5 SE mentar 
Fishing, facturing tion Spr re ee ees Total 
Moe ones ment) Income 
rade 

1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944 —A -verage.... 2.53.00: 30 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average....>........ 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average...:......... 42 177 34 134 114 ey 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
+1949—-Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
LO; ——A vera ces aaeereneee 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
1O52=-Avverages seen... ese. 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1950—December........... 64 251 50 193 162 26 746 
1951—January.............. 63 249 42 189 164 27 734 
JRA, ao no ocowose 63 Zoe 41 190 162 25 733 
IMairchey esc nenwctaae 60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
A nril aes ees 60 263 45 199 171 ul 765 
Ma Vis cine tiaeet: 66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
ARR Aor ees Nene 72 273 55 211 179 28 818 
ARGU N25. O.5 Geerereee Als Bate all 273 55 212 179 30 820 
AUTUSUAT aun he vane 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
Septembers. eae aa 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
October eee 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
INovembers- eee 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
Decembenaa tee 81 286 52 222; 188 29 858 
1952—January.............. 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
Rebruanvea ene 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
Marchyeie.:.4. ene: 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
PAS DER Se evens. coi eek. 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
Mian eet tate 5. os: shout Tact: 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
JUNO Beek es de 71 292 61 231 200- 30 885 
uly: eee eice oe. Sete “fil 294 70 234 201 31 901 
AUOUS Tee aes dae 78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Octobenme ob fee 82 314 77 239 202 32 946 
INGvemlberars-eeter 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
December”... ae 76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
LO pS Januar yee acl oeicieees 71 ayllyy 58 247* 203 ay 928 
Hlebruaiyvas. see 69 322 56 230 207 31 920 
Vis rohit: nos = che iitacees 61 325 is ¥/ 236 213 32 924 
PAD TI eee cee ae oe 61 326 63 Dow 213 Bo 949 


¢ Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 











* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, i 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers in the 
principa! non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,403,162. 


























5 
“4 é 
Year and Month ss) - 6 le 2 | ~All erent aes 
ear an ont 3 ekg | oa z S 3 f) . $ aq 
cs) = S pS =| = as] = ad o “as 
S & Es a > i) e 3 o ~ =I io) He) aa 
3 RUS os OF = g Ss 3 = ake) 
oO Ae | an | ae ie ro) = n <j QO 
194 7=—AVOraSe olen tlie eean sc ode neces eae tee 158-3 146-5] 137-2) 172-7} 150-9} 163-9] 156-0) 1385-8] 158-9) 174-1 
1948 —A-veragetes. deacician s oe meus vice o duatekees cite eee 165-0] 161-0} 148-4] 174-2] 156-2} 171-2} 162-0) 139-0) 168-9] 181-6 
{9040-—Averacor.a esos. cada rita clens sete nic saietete 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7) 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
TODO SA Verace. atc teieuc ail cute skeeeneecer 168-0} 173-1] 142-5) 169-9} 155-0} 177-7] 168-0} 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
1951—A verage 180-2} 176-8} 149-4] 180-5) 168-5} 191-0) 173-2} 148-1} 202-6) 190-3 
1952—A verage . 3 0 : ‘7 . 3 
Jan. 1, 1952 “7 7 0 “4 
Feb. 1, 1952 +3 -0 “1 -9 
Mar. 1, 1952 3 6 8 9 
Apr. 1, 1952 “4 4 8 -6 
May 1, 1952 4 2 9 7 
June 1, 1952 6 9 6 “1 
July 1, 1952 6 3 2 -2 
Aug. 1, 1952 3 5 ‘7 “9 
Sept. 1, 1952 5 3 ‘7 “9 
Oct 1, 1952 -0 “1 -0 3 
Nov. 1, 1952 “1 -8 6 2 
Dec. 1, 1952 9 “1 9 8 
Jan. 1, 1953 9 6 9 7 
Hebbal 953, 3 . 3 “1 
Mar. 1, 1953 3 9 “1 
Apr 1, 1953 3 5 : 
May 1, 1953 “1 -8 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at May 1, 1953. 100-0 0-2 3°4 2-3} 29-0} 43-6 5-2 2-3 5-0 9-0 





Norse:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the“total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Average |———--_——————_—_ Average 


Year and Month 
weekly Aggregate} Average Weekly 


Aggregate] Average 


Employ- Weekl Wages and} Employ- Wages and 
y |Wagesand ; Weekly |Wagesand ; 

ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

1939-—Averawerl. veicass. cane 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 22.79 
1947—Average..............05- 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948=—AVerag@ess.. sce oe cise these 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage....s...ccec+e ous 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average............20005 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
19b1—A-verage..-.. ccs. soe weak 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
1952—Average...............-. 184-7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-4 474-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan. 1 aa CS Pie pee ere ue eee 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. Ley LOD Dee eerie: 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar Le LOD DIO Se aee eee 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr eB WAN mers sre 4 = 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May [Pe Vy etieepernret Fence 5 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June LORDS ie eee tic er canes 182°-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July Lee OD Dees a tain oft eee 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug DAD OMe or. tence 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept ODD Sern ha ere 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct ee LOS 2c tae tee tee 192-6 452-2 235-2 Dome 200-8 503-0 250°5 57.09 
Nov LOD Ze eee cie eee 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
Dec. LPL OD Qe eaten eee 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256°5 58.46 
Jan. 15. LOB SS aceite ete 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 241-0 54.93 
Feb. UL SSLODS Mee ane see 182-5 441-1 242-0 56.72 197-6 510-3 258-1 58.83 
Mar. 1 619533 3. .clrcc eee ee 182-0 445-0 244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 260-0 59.25 
Apr. ile alla strain reteae syd vias 182-0 444.4 244-6 57.33 201-1 524-5 260-8 59.44 
May el boi a ee eee 184-0 450-8 245-3 57.51 201-5 525°7 260-8 59.44 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging) (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells. (3) Manufacturing. 
(4) Construction. (5) Transportation, storageand communication, (6) Public utility operation. (7) Trade. (8) Finance, 
ae and oe estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYME 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SAL 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


NT, PAYROLLS 


ARIES 











Index Numbers (1939 = 100) 








Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 



































Area and Industry E/MPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 
May 1| Apr. 1 | May 1| May 1| Apr. 1 | May 1} May 1/ Apr. 1 May 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1932. 

g 

(a) PROVINCES : ; : 
Prince Jidward Island’. 6.5. .....025... 177-6 | 168-0 | 175-6 | 406-1 | 384-9 | 364-6] 45.52 | 45.61 41.32 
“iy SSN cha ee ae 146-5 | 145-5 | 146-2 | 337-4] 332-2 | 324-9] 49.38] 48.97| 47.69 
New Brunswick....................0. 159-1 | 161-3 | 167-4 386-1] 394-5 | 383-8] 49.35 | 49.72 | 46.53 
Pe es cet he ces ohh. 2 171-9 | 169-1 | 164-2 | 440-1] 435-4] 401-0] 54.51 | 54.83 | 52.00 
Ontario 540 AO tot JORIS Fete Bele eS ee 197-0 196-0 188-3 480-0 475-7 432-2 59.71 59.48 56.27 
“OLAS ee a ee ee 174-8 | 171-5 | 170-9 | 374-1] 363-6] 342-6 | 55.06] 54.52 | 51.57 
BRskatchOwais. 2.2. .-.. cess ecw es eee 152-5 | 147-7 | 147-3 | 340-8 | 327-3 307-8] 54.12] 53.64 | 50.66 
FAL Der bane nese l- _sopyn gdide os Hoke son ate 223-3 219-3 207-0 513-8 498.2 441-6 58.52 57.78 Hae 2 
ishieq tsi ol @re) hibeal oy tA eee Oe ee ee 190-8 187-5 192-7 467-7 451-7 444-5 63.72 62.64 59.97 
CES iD ee Oe ee 184-0 | 182-0 | 177-4 | 450-8 | 444-4] 410-6] 57.51 | 57.33 ig 53: 

(b) MretrRopouiraAn AREAS 
PON CITC ieee ee es) ce Peat ates « ovens) 109-8 110-6 111-7 292°6 | 278-6 | 294-9 | 59.56] 56.31 59.01 
Lenn Gea ee Se ee ee ee Oe ee 206-7 215-5 209-9 415-1 439-3 399-9 47.20 47.90 44.62 
‘SHOE DELO CUI Oe oa We Soe ae ee ron oe 165-3 186-0 170-6 345-7 384-6 342-5 44.80 44.30 43.02 
‘QS SEER aed Sm APO Be one eae eae 166-4 162-3 153-8 419-2 407-2 359-8 46.94 46.74 43.60 
SHEE DLOOKS eee eck shige tosses 168-7 169-6 170-4 409-4 418-4 392-9 47.15 47.95 44.74 
MEE OOBLGLV CTS GAe teh cs ncuteniee iio Geshe. aes 164-9 157-9 ivf 435-9 423-3 422-5 52.90 53.65 49.40 
PO TT ON Cava Otay a ae ites hae cesstesyas ose 173-8 172-4 184-7 474-8 477-1 460-5 o2n00) 52.97 47.73 
WON tres layveenee ee sak cere reticle: «Baas 189-3 187-2 177-7 461-3 454-7 409-8 55.68 Oo.OL VIR 
Oats wa—— El Wile ie 2 Ae Serer iie occ nen ontee 188-7 188-7 187-1 417-9 417-3 391-4 OL 22, 1.14 48.42 
RErerDOrOu? bemerin ck. ein. et nen 193-8 191-0 196-1 547-7 | 548-8 | 538-3 | 59.70] 60.71 57.98 
(GSO Ais has, Son a ee oe > en a ee 307-6 | 308-1 251-3 876-0 | 888-6! 675-0 | 67.22 | 68.08 63.53 
iShirtepeaeh eed PW FG ee eS en a 314-4 | 305-6 | 269-5 | 924-5 OO Salen Ole meee OS imenOe oT 62.75 
SO ALMATINGShe Se yn eect cote cries 243-4 243-2 238-1 663 -2 659-7 622-1 66.86 66.55 64.12 
BLOOM Oe errr atcha mi iee ese slacd s chaees 210-0 | 209-1 196-0 | 499-3 | 494-4 | 439-6 | 60.06] 59.73 56.66 
LTT COW es ete hie an Rerseceteec erate hii 208-4 207-9 202-5 | 533-2 | 532-6 | 490-0] 61.88 | 61.97 58.59 
SEANGLOnG eee eer miterh teria < cio fois costs 191-0.) 193-3 | 211-4 | 532-0 | 527-8 | 588-8 | 57.87 | 56.72 57.83 
CHAE Ra oh to aha ene 5 ee ne 167-4 165-0 152-9 441-0 435-2 376-7 54.15 54.18 50.55 
GCC HGH OL Ee ere ry ERE See Sc eno. 5 184-8 183-9 170-6 | 478-6 | 476-8 | 416-0 | 54.97 | 55.03 51.81 
‘Sys owing Se ek hr Oe ee 185-1 182-7 174-2 432-5 427-3 389-0 70.14 70.23 67.09 
Ib oyeYo Koala chee oes A ee at ee 204-7 202-8 189-1 474-0 465-4 416-0 54.79 54.29 52.09 
DMI eA Be eo ie oe eee tee ee 311-2 313-3 311-6 803-1 812-7 756-7 71.44 71.81 67.32 
Vilas toy 2: 0 he Se ae eee Cee ae eEe 247-5 243-8 | 234-1 618-8 618-3 | 554-8 | 69.61 70.59 66.07 
DAU OPOaVLATIOx ewer aciyanecarencieens. a... 260-4 | 256-3 238-2 629-9 629-2 | 575-3 64.14 65.10 64.20 
Bite William—Pt. Arthur.....-..ca:<.- OB || Bila Pps | ioorl || plseg |) EiOsjors (key 59.17 56.81 
WhhiiiWerea ina ae eee Some Beene Oo 176-6 174-3 171-3 | 374-7 | 367-6 | 343-2) 51.80) 51.48 48 .87 
Lnttateg 6h is Sion ieee oe ene oe ne a 177-9 175-1 164-6 391-0 383-8 344-7 50.06 49.94 47.42 
DASkatool epee ee. «Pace oe naa 199-0 190-6 189-0 | 443-6] 423-6] 396-9 | 49.32 | 49.18 46.60 
BI IN ON GON vepe very tenet oc crkoessccvecvss 307-7 295-9 257 -2 70-4 | 723-1 562-9 | 58.98 | 57.56 51.48 
(OAL SRT eee eas epee 3 Shion Sey enark 230:0 | 228-8 | 219-8 495-1 487-9 | 451-6] 55.50 | 54.99 52.88 
Wan COV eraser t-rieth 7 Olen oa he ic 5's 200-5 200-8 202-4 | 472-1 466-3 | 455-0 | 59.06] 58.25 56.37 
WAGLOIIA Mey att Rete Waa orn fotos: aye fees 231-9 | 229-3 220) POL0s/0 Oona OOl> Gul soGrol 56.20 3.74 
(ec) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 93-0 123-9 123-1 321-2 | 428-6 | 400-8 | 59.81 59.89 56.38 
DV Tei vn) ote SS a Revere is oe 120-5 120-6 122-4 284-0 280-7 276-1 68.02 67.19 65.09 
INANUTACLIEIN Sa ee eee At erat. ae 201-5 201-1 188-7 525-7 §24-5 468-4 59.44 59.44 56.55 

Dura blerGoodsilaensenyeves ao ee 264-4 263-3 243-3 696-8 | 694-9 608-2 64.04 64.12 60.73 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 161-0 160-9 153-5 | 402-9 | 402-1 368:0 | 54.57 | 54.51 52.28 
WONSTEUCTLON aes Sie io cl baskets nace ks 175-0 156-8 174-2 | 556-5 | 509-5 | 512-9 | 59.77 61.07 Sood 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CALLON A Me AL SPAR lac ohi ah 183-1 176-7 181-1 392-5 | 3722 | 358-9 61.32 60.26 56.70 
Public utility operation............... 195-4 192-4 188-4 | 429-5 | 425-1 395-6 | 64.73 65.05 61.82 
TREY ORee so 8 orn a ee eee ee a 181-0 180-1 173-2 | 402-5 | 396-3 | 363-9 48.58 | 48.06 45.91 
Finance, insurance and rea] estate...... 182-6 182-5 178-3 327-4 325-0 304-3 PD sty 51.84 49.65 
'SIEUAATES) Cle cin 6.0 SRI Ren oe 190-7 189-3 183-7 420-9 | 415-1 376-1 37.05 | 36.80 34.22 
Industrial composite.................- 184-0 182-0 177-4 450-8 | 444-4 410-6 | 57.51 Jigs 54.34 














1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 te 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4._ HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 









































All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
pereiaee Hourly | Weekly A Woe Hourly | Weekly uate Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Farnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32-70 42-6 63°8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 Ba ess 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42.2 95-2 | 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
malian thy, UO ee a: 38-1 127-1 48.43 38°3 136-4 52.24 37°9 116-8 44.27 
Hebe nm OD 2a 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 13725 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mane “1, 01952..5:2 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr. be ARS PR rear 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May OG Deter 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49-00 
June I OEE oar 41-3 129-7 basod 41-4 139-6 Die 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July (Us EYE eae 41-3 128-6 Sunt 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
AN, the OEE Se 3 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 BWA) 48.29 
Septem oo20e eee 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct. aL OS 2e2 ace 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nove, eloa2nee.e 42-1 131-0 Dont 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dec iL. dP! 49-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42.2 119°3 50.34 
glighte 6 dha LOEB ard - 38-3 134-0 51032 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Hebe oh al953. cece 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 1, 1953.. 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. (R959 aoe 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
Mervan leagl953. mer 41-9 135-6 56.82 42-2 146-9 61.99 41-5 122-4 50.80 




















*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked Gatos 





May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, | Apr. 1, May 1, 

















1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Newtoundland (..ona.u2neeens5 ei cara eee Ys 42°8 42-2 43-0 131-6 130-2 124-6 
Nova Scotia. Le AR et Be Sod Ae ae Ay Bis 42-0 41-7 42-6 121-5 121-1 115-4 
New Brims wile... bcs sare ae en ce ks cece nee es 42-5 42-3 43-7 120-5 119-4 114-3 
Quebec... Sess dts. Mledien = 1 tenet sri: cree > 43-3 43-6 43-5 121-1 120-6 115-2 
Ontario. 3), Gectey © pet. tee tiisbet iene | caseatng 41-5 41-7 41-2 143-6 143-0 137-6 
Manitoba ee Se, Se ery ee eye ee a ON ena 40-9 40-9 40-9 131-1 130-1 121-6 
Saskatche wae ce ticr oaen ee ae ee oe ree ena: 40-8 41:3 41-1 134-3 135-0 129-4 
AlbertAs cue: ae Ee UT tore aN Colt a 40-6 40-4 40-4 139-5 137-5 130:3 
British Colum bramereece wien tee eee eet 38-4 38-1 38-6 164-6 163-9 157-8 
Montreal ee fet ere a Ce eo dpeeen skeet heererarac 42-3 49-6 42-7 127-7 127-4 120-5 
TOTQHIAG weg eck tenes ea Sa ea ie oie Leen 41-0 41-1 40-7 143-4 142-7 136-1 
Hamilton Pi ads ane ot Prccisthy an oe steer heen AiR be ied 40-4 40-8 39-8 155-5 155-8 148-2 
Windsor, etait rua. eae omni weir ithe oe chee ie ettae 43-0 43-7 42-2 164-8 165-1 159-3 
Winnipeg Wi ice: Adega. EM hy See MRE AP PRH ne EMRE NO Sn > 40-6 40-6 40-6 130-0 128-8 120-1 
VATICGUV OES e re ee nore ocean IN ERO 38-2 Byler 38-0 161-0 160-4 154-9 


TEE nen EEE Een 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours 





























Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 
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Earnings Wages 
Industry - = 
May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1]May 1|May 1 Apr. 1|May 1 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
NOs) wip TOs no. Cisa WCts we ectse $ $ $ 

TL Ae ee See en Aa a te i oe 42-4] 41-8] 42-4] 153-5] 152-5] 147-3! 65.06] 63.79] 62.46 
“iy DUSR EN Dean Soh got gains saa eens 44.5] 44-8] 44-2) 156-0] 154-2] 147-7] 69.421 69.08] 65.28 
Ue) ony ESPs) a eee 46-3] 46-5} 46-0] 133-2] 131-7] 130-8] 61.67] 61.24] 60.17 
eranitcil ease; ee, et. 43-41 43-7] 43-1] 171-0] 168-9] 159-8] 74.211 73.81] 68.87 
UNG eh Ss Odio alt Ae aR ar an. 2 tae nee iy cnn 38-1) 35-8) 38-7] 153-0] 152-1) 152-5] 58.29] 54.45] 59.02 
(Coot d le ed, Aa 8 oo el ae na |: a ie ee a 37:0} 38-7) 37-7] 149-3] 147-3] 149-7] 55.24] 49.641 56.44 
ilkan dinayinelpasie pe sence. nla ec ccee es. 42-3] 43-9] 42-7] 165-7] 166-5] 162-9] 70.09) 73.09] 69.56 
Non-metal. Cider Oc oR CLOT Lae re Roth AER OC oe ee 42-8) 42-1) 42-7] 143-3] 145-5) 135-5] 61.33] 61.26] 57.86 
MAMUITACUOTING Stee oe se roe. Aedes eed oe 41-9) 42-1) 41-9) 135-6] 134-9] 129-4) 56.82! 56.79] 54.22 
NCIC PA COE VOLAS CS) ie ey Ma Saabs aosct sco, cn eterete aicns. aos cars «4 41-5] 41-9) 42-5] 116-4] 116-0] 111-1! 48.31] 48.60] 47.22 
IMA UEDLOGUGTS site ce Lene aac o ctcs Gti scans sacl 40:4) 41-3} 42-7] 143-7] 143-8] 139-4] 58.05! 59.39] 59.52 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-3} 40-4) 39-8] 103-5] 104-2) 94-0) 40.68] 42.10] 37.41 
Craingmillproductsas sae eek sane enn we ee. 40-9} 42-6] 44-3] 127-2] 126-2) 121-4} 52.02] 53.76] 53.78 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-2} 44-5} 44-5] 102-8] 102-1] 97-5! 45.44] 45.43] 43.39 
isiiledkandymnal pliqQuorse sie ame tines. cs oo 41-7) 41-1} 41-3) 140-3) 140-8] 138-2] 58.51! 57.87! 57.08 
Miobacco and: tobacco products........20-6:.........-. 41-3) 40-1] 41-2) 134-3} 124-2] 128-0] 55.47] 49.80] 52.74 
Beeeel PEQMUCIIN 7, ce Men beeen. crc Ue chs. necos| 41-616 49-0] 141-9] 144-2] 143-9] 195361 50:99 60.14] 55.87 
Meath er products teste ote ieee ie aes oe dee ek 41-3) 42-1) 41-0} 95-9} 94-7] 90-7) 39.61] 39.87] 37.19 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 41-1} 42-3) 41-1} 92-3] 91-2! 87-6] 37.94] 38.58] 36.00 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-0} 42-6) 41-0] 107-5] 107-3] 103-6] 45.15] 45.71| 42.48 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-0} 40-1) 36-8) 110-3] 110-4] 102-6] 43.02) 44.27] 37.76 
WIOGILGHECOOUS aca an tite tee te scans ton i & ucusedechn a: 43-8} 44-2] 42-8) 101-4] 102-1] 100-4) 44.41| 45.13] 42.97 
Synthetic vexcllesiand Silom seek see wen tke 45-5} 45-8) 44-4) 108-8] 108-1] 106-5] 49.50] 49.51] 47.29 
Gloshine (textile and furnaces yoke le ea aoe... 39-4! 40-4) 38-9) 95-0] 95-2] 91-0) 37.43] 38.46] 35.40 
NCIS CLOUMIN Dee eI trap oie ttad hla a eiohe Gece 40-1} 40-7} 39-5} 94-0} 98-8) 88-5! 37.69] 38.18] 34.96 
Womensclo thing ets. ve Aan das oar Aes cork <n. 36:0} 37-8] 37-4] 100-4] 101-8} 95-6] 36.14] 38.48) 35.75 
Pete OOGE ae te Moran ier Geen auch ercexea| S1°1|, 48-6] 38-6). O5<4) 64.0) 93-21 80.911 30.48) 36.20 
“ANiorayel aovolivesis 2S Cae SB Ac Mpa eee ce ieol eee ee eee eee 42-2) 42-1) 41-6) 120-4] 120-0] 117-2] 50.81| 50.52] 48.76 
Sawin deplaningsmy| | Saar epe eee One hk, 5 cee ok 41-4} 41-2) 40-7) 128-9] 128-9] 127-0] 53.36] 53.11! 51.69 
JENURAAUR SUNN oc posb aya 8 bord cic bol Cy AEE ae ot ee cea aT 43-3] 43-3] 42-9] 109-6] 108-8] 103-8} 47.46] 47.11] 44.53 
Other wood products.............0-.06-.5- ahd eS 43-7| 44-3] 48-3} 103-5] 102-9] 98-7] 45.23) 45.58] 42.74 
HSA EUEDE OCLUGTS er mire ee ietn elevate era dc lasz chem alevera tse 43-8) 43-6] 44-3) 150-3} 149-8] 142-0] 65.83] 65.31] 62.91 
alprandepapernn | lseeemesetas ao scan jcc de cir ne ae 44-4) 44.1] 45-5) 160-7] 160-4] 150-4] 71.35) 70.74} 68.43 
Orhermpapern producto ci er. ae nico tine ens. a. 42-3] 42-3] 40-5) 119-2] 118-5) 112-6] 50.42] 50.13) 45.60 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3} 40-3) 39-8] 157-7) 157-2) 147-4) 63.55] 63.35] 58.67 
Brio ANU Stel POUUCES, easier cece dels facie neces 0 41-7} 41-9] 42-2) 152-6] 151-7| 144-3) 63.63} 63.56] 60.89 
NoricuLsunalermplementseas. ccteeeh coer en. 39-8) 39-0) 40-3] 162-8} 159-0} 160-9) 64.79} 62.01] 64.84 
Wabricatedrandistructuralistecl a)... ...sce000s+eeen-- 41-5} 41-1) 43-0} 160-2] 158-6] 148-5} 66.48] 65.18] 63.86 
PARMA SLO GHG COGIS AR woos ces inacc sine eae cacancabe 42-8} 43-0) 42-3] 185-9] 1386-5] 129-8] 58.17) 58.70| 54.91 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 42-0} 41-9) 42-3) 184-0] 132-4] 126-0) 56.28) 55.48) 53.30 
HRONUCAS TINGS wee MERI rte acre a ho ease Shr Ram nts ars ok 43-0} 43-4] 42-6] 149-9} 149-3} 141-2) 64.46] 64.80] 60.15 
Meachiner vimana Churn cme anene a) aeaiere eo e. 42-9) 43-3) 48-6) 144-3] 144-2] 1386-3] 61.90] 62.44] 59.43 
Birman romancusteele in hike alec aoe ace tis onk 40-0) 40-7) 41-7) 169-5) 168-7| 155-9) 67.80) 68.66] 65.01 
pheetsmetal pnoductsrauee nent. tess ie was. oe 41-0} 41-0} 41-0) 142-2] 142-1] 183-6] 58.30] 58.26) 54.78 
elreansportationvequipiment ee eel ah ss 2 oeode ee ae en 42-7} 42-8) 42-4) 156-6] 157-1] 146-3) 66.87] 67.24] 62.08 
AUT Oral HAN CEDATis see cena mao ons cir be 6 Be AoE e bes 43-4] 44-5) 44-7) 154-5) 157-5) 146-7) 67.05] 70.09] 65.57 
INO toravie icles semen cert acts och sels iumare sie x aeoneeemcnen 43-8} 44-6) 42-5) 169-2] 169-3] 160-8} 74.11] 75.51) 68.34 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 42-2} 42-4] 41-9] 156-8] 156-5] 151-8] 66.17! 66.36] 63.60: 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 41-1) 40-2) 40-4) 157-6] 157-1] 141-7] 64.77) 63.15) 57.25 
Shipp ding andirepaimimne 4. t. 450 ese oes eae 43-5) 42-8) 44-4] 146-1] 145-2) 134-8] 63.55) 62.15] 59.85 
mi On-ernOous metal products. «..s14-o.46++2055-0-5- 41-6) 41-5) 41-6) 150-2) 149-2} 145-1] 62.48] 61.92) 60.36 
A\bvesayinion, (ROL WARS, .6 bwbod enna ba benno ne onnaesesac 42-5] 42-3] 42-4) 141-2) 139-2) 181-3] 60.01) 58.88] 55.67 
Brass an dacoppersprogducts..4s-cin2) see sae ion te. 42-1; 42-3) 42-4] 142-4] 140-9] 185-6] 59.95} 59.60] 57.49 
Sinelpimovanderetnino sce were seni cceh ls ccme ee cee 41-2} 41-0) 41-4) 162-3] 161-8} 158-3} 66.87] 66.34] 65.54 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................5. 41-6) 41-8] 41-0] 142-6) 142-6) 138-1] 59.32] 59.61) 56.62 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-6} 42-1) 41-1] 156-3] 158-0} 150-6] 65.02] 66.52) 61.90 
*Non-metallic mineral products..................200-- 43-9] 44-2) 43-9) 183-3) 133-5] 126-3] 58.52] 59.01) 55.45 
La VEDLOCNCUSM eines sce acre nay as Re eee 45-1} 44-9] 44-7] 124-0} 124-6] 119-8] 55.92) 55.95) 53.55 
Merah end Glass DrOdUOHS. < +... c. cen sgh wee alee bes 45-4) 45-9) 45-1] 129-5] 128-9] 122-0} 58.79] 59.17) 55.02 
Procuctarot petroleummand coal........ ess. cc sede aude 42-1} 41-1] 42-0) 181-6} 178-7} 169-3) 76.45] 73.45] 71.11 
Strom Caltproducts meta aerialees.c crishesicats ote tere spans 42-2) 41-9) 42-4) 137-9] 135-9] 132-2] 58.19] 56.94] 56.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-1] 41-0] 41-1] 112-9} 112-0] 105-6] 46.40) 45.92] 43.40 
INCICowalikalisvand saltci se: sadness es cole mascuenes 41-3) 41-7} 41-7) 157-4] 155-4] 152-7] 65.01] 64.80] 63.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-9] 41-8] 41-7] 111-1] 109-4] 104-1] 46.55} 45.73] 43.41 
PIT COOOL SM Meee are aisfotetorera ieee aciaucnte Sietelasere arate 42-2} 42-3] 42-1] 146-9} 146-7] 139-5} 61.99] 62.05) 58.73 
ere cirrnIMe SOOC aie seetes oes OTSk tk G wed ons baboon cas 41-5} 41-8] 41-6) 122-4) 121-3] 117-8] 50.80] 50.70] 49.00 
Beceem ene Ne he aes Pah ae dene aispalp ace Ges 41-5] 42-0) 41-6] 142-7) 148-8) 132-1] 59.22) 60.40} 54.95 
Bundingstandustructiress.(cccae qnca sre seen cies ca ca 40-7; 40-4) 41-9] 157-0) 156-8} 142-4] 63.90) 63.35] 59.67 
ichweaverbmdcesandistreets. +s... cscs cess ers 41-1] 44-2) 40-1] 106-1] 108-4) 104-3) 43.61} 47.91) 41.82 
Electric and motor transportation............0ceeeeee0: 45-1) 45-2) 45-3] 184-3] 132-8] 127-7] 60.57) 60.03] 57.85 
OT SWIEDS i ea 42-2! 42-4] 42-8) 78-1] 77-2] 74-2) 32.96] 32.73] 31.76 
Reber Pte AG) VEQUAURATIED, ok ovale. pein ad s-acisaies anenee ere 42-9] 43-0] 43-5) 77-8) 76-5] 73-6] 33.38) 32.90) 32.02 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................+- 41-8} 42-0} 42-2) 75-0) 75-1) 71-6) 31.35) 31.54) 30.22 

*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and 


Research Branch, Department of Labour 
































ptrerare nes Average Index _Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Date me a Hourly Bias a Average | Consumer |_ Average 
Pon Week Earnings (W ED Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Sees pam Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

MonthiyoAverave 194be owner aaa 44-3 69-4 30-71 3-6 75-0 98-1 

MonthiyeAcversge 040 teat 42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 77-5 92-4 

Monthiv,Awerage | 94 (ane sae eee eee 42-5 80-3 34-13 81-8 | 84-8 96-5 

Monthly Average 1948.) e cena sete 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 

Monthly Average 1949................... 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthiy2Awera cel 950 sesc sce rere | 42-5 103-6 44-03 105-6 102-9 102-6 

MonthiyeAverscen 95 ltees-eee sree 42-1 116-8 49-15 117-8 137 103-6 

Monthly Average 1952..............08.:- 41-7 129-2 53-88 129-2 116-5 110-9 
Week Preceding: 

May 1, 1952. 41-7 129-4 53-96 129-4 115-9 111-6 

June OI spe on Gen oky catia aie chor 41-3 129-7 53-57 128-4 116-0 110-7 

July UAT 95 2 ee ors (aie nes | 41-3 128-6 Dom 127-3 116-1 109-6 

August 141952 4a eee Ane ees | 41-1 | 128-9 52-98 127-0 116-0 109-5 

Septem berklgl 952 seer eee 41-6 129-5 53°87 129-2 116-1 111-3 

October™ Wel wl952 ee wees ae eee 42-1 129-9 54-69 131-1 116-0 113-0 

INGOwemMiberh 952 seer neem 42-1 131-0 55°15 132-2 116-1 113-9 

Decembergl 1.952 5e0- eee eet 42-5 132-1 56-14 134-5 115-8 116-1 

| | 

Januaryameel a) 950) eheee perenne re | 42-2* 134-0 56-55 135-6 115-7 117-2 

Hebrusryaell 90cm eee eee ee 41-9 134-2 56-23 134-8 | 115-5 116-7 

March DSL 95328 aie. trias ine. eee 42-1 134-4 56-58 135-7 114-6 118-4 

April abs his Sarna or da ober o 42-1 134-9 56-79 136-2 114-4 119-1 

May 1301953 Ree eee rnee 41-9 135-6 56-82 136-2 114-9 118-5 











Note:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100). 

*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

©) Latest figures subject to revision, 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment ‘operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


TABLE D-1 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be av ailable until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form” UIC 75> and. form UIC: 7a7a" A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 


comparing the 


figures on applications for 


employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 
Persons losing several days’ work each 


week and consequently claiming short-time 


unemployment 


insurance benefits 


are not 


included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 












































Unfilled Vacancies* | Live Applications for Employment 
Month — -- Son 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
diblie 5 Ala R ii tna ace, Seen Rote 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114, 499 
diviite SCE cine Bon tee ieemar aces 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
Duly el O40 tick aee ae Se. Bets 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
SAT ye A 95 OL Piee ve cnc teret rs ae casera 24, 392 15, 500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
Ji yore O51 kare eke en ee ee 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 SURI: | 139,770 
Anus . Ws TG We.. a oe Siding ber ocioeeo mers PP The 17,679 40, 451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
DNS RIE OGY AE Stee Gencadntcy ce eared eae 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
NepusmleclOoo aera ee eee eee 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 §1,121 156, 290 
Oct LF Beet, ashe 8 ps nok CMe 29,058 20,685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
Nowell s LO52 2 mn ee eur nt cette deye es 23, 846 18, 092 41,938 99, 383 49,258 148, 641 
Byes | age Sac oe err as Bre oom 19,544 15,738 85, 282 142,788 51,20 194,513 
Jan LP 9 SSR erection syate circ tative a 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 | 315,561 
IE o yy GIR R EB ice epee are eo ieee 12,235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390,936 
IMMER OO hs HOBBY 5 aan be peaertt ae 13,604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72, 065 403, 683 
April t: 1D SO eee eee eee ea Tae iss oe es ois 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
IWIN 2S TOG fee ea eng oO aes ina 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
Visine Uy TGR CO aco cbes Soemoecereoe 24,564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202,102 
nai Mam ap) 9 DL) eaters Pete keys eco oye a, 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55, 920 | 180,316 
| 








*—Current vacancies only. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 30, 1953() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 
Forestry. 5.535 ose. aictee > aie eC eek eee 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....................... 
MetaliMiningsssseso see ae ce eee 
uels 9. 3 Bier Se opis tek cee reece ee a ee 
Non=Metal Maning? a. eae coe ent ane aa ee ne 
Quarnyine@layveandsandeicl tse eee te ener ae 
Prospecting’, .etecn sorces een ce eee eee 


Manufacturing 3. cc sce oe ee ee 
Hoods and Beverages? 2. 10.4. ce en eee ees 
iobaceo.and: Tobacco) Products). aces eee eee eee ee 
Rubber Products... .. gene ee eee eee 
MeathersBroducts:iaq- een cecil eee ane ee ene 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... 
Glothinet(textiletand tur) os sen ae ee 
Wood! Products). Be eo hace ee ee ee eee 
Paper Productster...e en. Ce ee ee ee 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
lronrandusreeleroguctanas, Renter har eee eee 
‘ransponbavion quip mnentec san a ne ne 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...................-...:-- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products......................... 
Productsiet Petroleumvand: Coalin eaten ree ee 
Chemicsl Products..s9 ee eee eee ee ee eee 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
‘Transportation: eee a ee oe oan 
Storage oe, eee odes oe. Sekt ea er ee 
Commiuni¢ation:s..csccto ate Geer ee eee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 


SSOPVICE Eo soctuci chee eons RIO EE EE ee 
Community or Publiciservace man iene ene ere 
Governinentisenvice ect pee ne eer a 
Recreation Service s.nuche ee ee eee ee. 
Busitess) Service: sat eee ae ee ee 
PersonalieryviCe.. cc. beac cee oe eee eee 


Grand Total. c<.2 Se ee eee 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





Male 


3,806 
1,216 
2,590 


1, 446 


1,417 
26,153 


Female 


1,357 


1,548 


(2) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Man 


tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. 


Total 


1,328 





Change from 


April 30, 
1953 


605 


Peas 
Cw 
a 
Se 


ttt +++ FIFtt+ 44141444 44+ 444414 
ra 


| 
oo 
Fe) 


b+++ + +++ 
or 
= 








May 29, 
1952 

=F 693 
— 1,085 
aE 64 
ae 33D 
-_ 1,606 
See Foot 
Note (2) 
+ 1,847 
+ 1,141 
ae 376 
+ 2,449 


ual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
Since there is a difference in the group- 


ing of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the 
change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 28, 1953(1) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers..... 
@lorsealeworkerse ce, seas eres cole e 
DALESIWDIKECTOn ech eis s cvcislemaeinaian ess 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 
DOMINION MEY Ce neiterctac pea ber-vorececte rec theta raronee 
A oricultureandy HShINS. cseccle s+ acc ey .- 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 


Food and kindred products (inc. 
LOWACCO) otto ori teierelainla sinsoerars 
Mextilescloonin ge ecGs ancien tiie: 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Palpy paper (inesprinting). ss... « 
Leather and leather products....... 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Metalworking nesen-minis sons tinsel. 
NTC COLICAE eee tate ort nee 
Transportation equipment. . 3 
MENT eee ctatie ernest reiisrs wenaleternereieis. 
Wonstrictiones ayes ecara cena ts. 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communications and public utility.. 
WER Olan GUSClaviCOssraer om a einer sel nents 


ROLEMEN: Seah tee Oe eve Se, es 


Unskilled tworkerswr joc svieecs oes eee s 


Jevevsyol s4ive lite) or VO bh ogoooncoadomooaae 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
Metalworking 5. see ate keeles: « 
Gonstructione wee eee oa eee one. 
Other unskilled workers........ 


Granded otalier sce. fee ne 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 








(Source: Form U.I.C. 7 


57) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Male 


1,781 
2,758 
1,949 
1,793 

39 


24,564 


Female 


Ce eee Se ny 





(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 








Total 


2,583 
7,716 
3,582 
11,334 

39 
2, 260 
11,912 








Live Applications 
for Employment 








Male Female Total 
3,258 888 4,146 
6,721 12, 485 19, 206 
2,848 6, 234 9,082 

14, 878 8,754 23, 632 
173 8 1,181 
1,279 239 1,518 

67, 064 Aaa ial 79,393 

767 530 1, 297 
2,914 8, 056 10,970 
12,998 103 13,101 
574 349 923 
634 599 1,233 
204 35 239 
6,188 344 6, 532 
1,031 293 1,024 
229 21 250 
gos ees, eee Ve o2e 

15,224 1 15,225 

10, 806 58 10, 864 

468 5 473 
1516 830 2,346 
8,000 851 8, 851 
1,937 205 4,142 
2,047 51 2,098 

55, 267 8,675 63, 942 
1,296 2, 203 3,499 
4,279 126 4,405 
2,540 321 2,861 

13,042 16 13, 058 

34,110 6, 009 40,119 

152,488 49,614 | 202, 102 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 



































1943-1953 
- | Applications \ Placements 
Year — \ Bs 
Male Female | Total | Male Female Total 

Odo ee Pee ea. a 1,681, 411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
TROL oe Sk agent eerverh eae ee ae 1,583, 010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
GAp penis See rere Coe sc rr ete 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OLE ee ee wee et one 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
‘pie Oe Sie A A ees 2 ee 1,189,646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
TYR nc 6 ia ene <a: a aad i eae Reg 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
IQ) ce 38 Lege eke eRe. < erate oe See. es 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
NOD QM et ROS tree Rl icnn ot oe es 2 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
TRO cco eto yt A Re Gee a i 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655,933 262,305 918, 238 
OG acta. ns ea oes, SR 9 ie ee 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 980,507 
ROD Gm (OEITOMbING)) ences ereacimerayeete cts err as 780, 442 280,498 | 1,060,940 249,272 124, 671 373,943 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of May, 1953 


Number 


| Receiving 


Province 


| 


ING WLOUDC alc Sane nee ae ete, chee as hile es | 
lPraiecel Ore kirenac Ml neve. oS Ee Ow i ean eae 


INUSYEV ET mon cate eke ee RE nn ee a ae ae ee Oe | 


Tall, GEM kis I hic LONE AecneGee Gos HOD EGS On CR 
Wael, (Chineyott,. avimll, IER eoconeeene cue 6 SB poeeos oarearmarc mma 


POG G ANAG ave ayn OO Serene a ce cer ereve hoe ae )aleieic ae vis shavers! 6isi> | 





Benefit 
in Last 


|Week of the 


Month* 


125, 558 


196,315 


132, 022 | 


} 
| 


| 
| 





Number 
Com- 
mencing 


Benefit 


1,959 
199 
3,345 
4,021 
24, 554 
14,077 
2,265 
527 
2,260 
7,307 


60,514 


83, 659 


58, 360 








Number } F 
at Days | pout 0 
Benefit Paid 
Paid e 
$ 
156, 638 531, 460 
23,444 68,165 
226,035 705, 747 
251,502 801, 800 
1,565, 165 4,852,382 
889, 134 2,718,920 
167, 693 472,975 
55,919 169, 085 
169,436 | 554, 243 
414, 294 1,320,478 
3,919, 260 12,195,255 
5, 225,796 16,389, 294 
8, 875, 281 10,374, 007 





* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MAY 31, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























6 days 7-12 
Province and Sex Total and date 
under y 
INewroundilamdine. fosters ee een b, 222 620 Dee 
Male.” [eco cr (Ae ees ee 4,961 578 204 
Hemale ieee... aoe Bier A sy 261 42 19 
Prince Hdwardelsland... ee eee ee 589 98 26 
Males. teen Oo ROO eo ee 456 76 20 
Female #.tee Nas .co eens eee Beer 133 22 6 
NOVESCOtia) iets... pete eee eee 8, 766 1, 7B 684 
Maile? ROR eRe, c eee oe Ree 7, 654 1,582 619 
Remale OF ete. «abot tae ee a2 149 65 
Newe Bruns wiGley rr en tee ana eee eee 10, 309 too 1, 243 
IVES OR. tenement ot SE re eee 8,930 1,390 1,048 
Memaler ce. cede ts tee hee ene eee 1,379 231 195 
Quebect sc eer ae en oon eee 64, 608 11,907 6, 203 
Mal Giese sc oem ere cok Sito) a en ea 48,422 8,137 4,047 
Hemvales. 7 Wet eer Gas eee 16, 186 3,770 2,156 
Ontario See eee ca oe 38, 898 8,524 3, 246 
IM al thd comets ir Pr eee he Me ee ta 26, 034 5,319 2,062 
Pemales. earned ne eee 12, 864 3,205 1, 184 
Manitobaicik ae .cticste aos. oe 6, 853 1,130 484 
Mia] Sse ee eee a ce 3, 859 549 250 
Hem ale 0 eects. tetnGye se oe 2,994 581 234 
Saskatchewan eg. thaurs attest baace ee eee 1,677 180 84 
Male. cataeetus crc tne he a ene 1,114 105 39 
Female foe foo cise See ee 563 75 45 
Al berta.xee sass Poe ico Cee One 9,193 2,202 552 
Maley. s.r es. See oe 7,949 1, 865 457 
Hera leie mee er or auteh cid Caer ee 1,244 337 95 
PB Tivis ni COL um b1 a een eee 18, 405 3,690 oie 
Male. .:).2s) ee... eo Kae Bsreeee Eee 13, 629 2,725 1,123 
Female 2. cee est eee ee 4,776 965 388 
(VODA >. 02.2 dee eee Aide re eee 164, 520 31, 703 14, 256 
NCALE: creer eit oe Vs oe Ete 123, 008 22,326 9, 869 
IPE DEAT, Sar pee Nee kee nice ee 41,512 9,377 4,387 
































13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
days days days aver 

602 1,124 884 1, 769 
558 1,087 843 1,691 
44 37 41 8 
78 96 73 218 
63 76 56 165 
is 20 17 53 
1,060 Pas) 1,189 Onan 
926 1,520 1,057 1,950 
134 205 132 427 
by) 2,179 1,399 2,340 
1,302 1,947 1, 268 1,945 
195 232 131 395 





7, 783 12, 402 11,070 15, 243 
5,590 9,923 9,478 11,247 


2,193 2,479 1,592 3,996 
4,726 6, 845 4,417 11,140 
3,130 4,560 3,097 7, 866 
1,596 2,285 1,320 3,274 
817 1,178 777 2,467 
409 592 426 1,633 
408 586 351 834 
145 301 213 754 
90 205 133 542 
55 96 80 212 
1,137 2,323 1,149 1,830 
1,026 2,126 996 1,479 
111 197 153 351 
2,469 3,212 1,895 5, 628 
1,760 2,426 1,387 4,208 
709 786 508 1, 420 





20,344 31,385 23, 066 43,766 


14, 884 24,462 18,741 32,726 
5, 460 6, 923 4,325 11,040 








*Includes 356 supplementary benefit claims. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


MAY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 











Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 











Province Total | Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 
Newfoundland.. ES Ae SN es, te 1, 657 1,332 325 2,891 1e2at 1, 640 746 
Prince Edward Island.................... 223 164 59 230 175 55 61 
Nova Scotia. . ari Ra ae RTO reer 3, 953 2,317 1, 636 4,492 3,407 1,085 1,064 
New Bruuswitlen.: 4c. tee eae eee 4,241 2,775 1,466 5,013 3, 754 1, 259 1,120 
Quebecs: Ren ee ae eon anree 26,346 17,025 9,321 30, 217 20,915 9,302 7,355 
ONtarios eco Baer Re eee 19,494 12,1138 7,081 21,125 15, 946 5,179 4,200 
Manitoba eck ct cee oie a nC eee 2,824 1, 853 971 3, 067 2,130 937 288 
Saskatchewallnomorrer ance ae cn nae 523 365 158 656 374 282 89 
PAT ertainn Sse occur ote ete ence eee eee 3,078 1,985 1,093 3,796 2,788 1,008 476 
iBritishiColumbiseet sere eer ese en ee 9,137 5, 369 3,768 10,341 6,895 3,446 1,939 
Total, Canada, May, 1953-.¢.....00.- 71,476*| 45,298 26,178 81,828t| 57,635 24,193 17,338 
Motala@anacdawee pill 9 ose eae eee 117,171 81, 933 35,238 | 138,879 | 90,427 48,452 27,690 
Totals Ganadan way, 10a2e. eines 83, 806 48,610 35, 196 84,075 64, 216 19, 859 25,092 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,812. In addition, 17,458 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 1,161 were special requests not granted, and 851 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,852 revised claims 


perding ‘at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Month of Month of Month 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May, April, 5 ee 

1953 1953 1952 

‘Cihegiaens: MBER iyyete lis coe cass cukvioh sien ear ieee cee 13,375 36, 305 11,907 
Claimants disqualified*— 

INO HUNG OVE Clements ane mI Un OM ee a hc samen led sacri esta veil aerate: eee 2,259 
PPIs ci MaAlinicA On COU em eee ere Pk hee pete od os ee cia e 5,420 Dr GLO Merry ere vai 
Otay ator | Cos MTN cra Eee halts oe ed ooh cs cccwh alas 3, 468 SPAM | wa tee Beye Sel 
HROAVGIOLNID. OFC Meret emren PE Hemet lars sche ete. Wicncs ne ; One, Zila alert nnn, Se 
Not capable andinotiavailable tor work....0...:-+--+-.<secccccccececce.. Gy 1,833 1, 752 
MossroLwiOonr kk cue Loran AbOUnNCISPUbe i eis- save seisis asic sieverdieiereione be den cece « nal 56 47 325 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,540 1, 252 1,590 
DD ISChAr ee C OMMMISCONG UCP mer teste be cists yest nis AORN cried se cee oh We coh cate, 592 785 563 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............c00cs ec ceueee 4,698 5, 673 4,597 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 692 712 691 
RHA ag RETIN EH Faia acidic hod 6 GAS ota bad 05 SED Roe een enn: eee 2,367 3,466 1, 666 
AME ick 5s 6 pio Sa Os GEG ob ade MAAS are ee ee ere 30, 492 61, 293 25, 350’ 














*Claimants disqualified May, 1953, include 6,000 on revised and 299 on supplementary benefit claims. 
+These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month of: 


Total 





@CLODET ET NICH Se eI rT Oot atin coed nts cacao ated we ee 


INES SUN ARUTEW Gheh 2 one ocho TOS ce es cs dain Mia re Bele nee eg cn aia eh a 





3,090, 240 
3, 062, 000 
3, 068, 000 
3,097, 000 
3, 132, 000 
3, 151,000 
3,171, 000 
3, 186, 000 
3, 241, 000 
3, 286, 000 
3, 283, 000 
3, 280, 000 
3,278, 000 





Employed 


2,851,570 


2,916, 800 
2,917,900 








THE 


Claimants* 


238, 670 
218, 100 
143, 500 
122,700 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


1950 


anUahyae seeker seer 
HeDrusry ieee ke eae 


Wctober een ae 


AMAT Ys eee ere 
Rebruanyese en 


@OGtober, eae as 


TEATS Hae sare ne Bete Oe 
DAG WEL! oak as 


pin i=valit.@| © s\e/le 1b = 60, wie 








Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 

















Total Food 

79-7 92-2 
121-7 134-7 
94-4 84-9 
101-5 100-6 
119-5 133-0 
123-6 140-4 
135-5 159-5 
155-0 195-5 
160-8 203-0 
161-0 199-4 
161-6 201-3 
163-7 204-0 
164-0 204-5 
164-0 204-6 
165-4 209-0 
167-5 214-3 
168-5 216-7 
169-8 218-8 
170-7 220-1 
170-7 218-6 
171-1 218-8 
172-5 220-2 
175-2 224-4 
179-7 233-9 
181-8 238-4 
182-0 235-4 
184-1 239-8 
187-6 249-7 
188-9 251-4 
189-8 251-1 
190-4 249-7 
191-2 250-2 
191-1 249-3 
191-5 250-0 
190-8 248-1 
189-1 241-7 
188-7 240-2 
186-7 235-3 
187-3 237-0 
188-0 239-5 
187-6 238-0 
186-5 234-2 
185-0 229-3 
184-8 229-0 
184-2 226-1 
184-4 226-2 
184-9 227-4 
184-2 225-7 
183-9 223-5 
183-6 222-8 
184-8 225-7 
186-0 229-2 


| 
| 























Fuel 
Rent and Clothing 
Light 

72+1 75-1 88-3 
119-7 112-6 134-8 
98-6 102-5 93-3 
103-8 101-2 100-7 
112-1 107-0 122-1 
112-7 107-4 126-3 
116-7 115-9 143-9 
120-7 124-8 174-4 
123-0 131-1 183-1 
125-0 135-6 183-3 
125-0 135-9 183-0 
132-7 136-3 181-4 
132-7 138-0 181-2 
132-7 137-5 180-8 
132-7 137-1 180-7 
134-9 137-7 180-7 
134-9 138-4 180-9 
135-5 140-8 182-3 
135-5 141-0 183-5 
136-4 140-6 184-5 
136-4 140-7 184-9 
136-4 141-5 187-1 
136-4 141-7 192-4 
137-6 146-5 196-3 
(e726 146-7 198-8 
137-6 146-2 201-5 
139-8 146-2 202-5 
139-8 147-2 202-9 
139-8 148-2 204-6 
142-7 149-5 206-9 
142-7 150-2 213-8 
144-8 150-8 214-6 
144-8 150-8 215-5 
144-8 151-2 215-3 
144-8 151-3 213-0 
146-3 152-5 211-2 
146-3 152-5 210-4 
146-3 150-6 210-1 
147-9 149-8 209-3 
147-9 149-8 209-1 
147-9 150-1 208-6 
148-9 150-3 207-7 
148-9 150-9 206°7 
148-9 151-1 205-5 
149-9 152-7 205-4 
150-2 153-9 205-3 
150-5 154-3 205-2 
150-7 154-4 205-5 
150-9 155-5 205-5 
151-0 153-2 206-3 
152-5 152-6 206-4 
152-9 153-5 206-5 























Retail 
Home Prices 
Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services | | modities 
| only )t 
| | 
69-6 
105-0 | 
98-2 | 
101-4 101-4 | 101-0 
119-0 109-4 | 196-9 
124-5 112-6 | 132-1 
141-6 117-0 | 148-8 
162-6 123-4 | 177-4 
167-6 | 128-8] 184-8 
| 
167-0 131-6 | 183-8 
166-4 132-1 184-7 
166-3 132-1 | 185-8 
166-4 132-3 | 186-2 
166-4 132-3 | 186-1 
166-9 132-4 | 188 +3 
166-9 132-5 | 191-0 
168-9 132°+5 | 192-4 
171-1 132-8 | 194-3 
172-7 133-3 | 195-5 
174-8 133-4 | 195-1 
176-4 134-1 | 195-6 
179-8 135-8 | 197-3 
185-1 137-0 | 201-4 
188-6 137-8 | 207-9 
190-7 138-8 | 211-2 
194-9 140-7 211-3 
197-1 144-0 | 214-0 
196-4 142-2 219-6 
199-0 143-7 221-1 
199-1 144-0 | 221-6 
200-1 144-3 | 222-4 
199-9 144-9 233 -0 
200-6 144-9 222-7 
201-1 145-7 | 293-1 
200-1 146-5 221-6 
200-8 146-9 | 218-3 
200°5 147-9 217-5 
198-2 147-4 214-0 
197-2 147-4 | 214-5 
196-7 147-4 | 215-7 
196-0 147-8 | 214-8 
195-8 147-8 212-7 
195-9 148-5 210-1 
195-5 148-8 209-7 
195-3 148-8 208-4 
196-0 148-9 208-6 
191-1 149-0 209-2 
196-3 147-9 | 208-0 
196-8 148-7 207-0 
196-2 149-0 206-5 
196-2 149-0 207-9 
196-0 149-2 | 209-7 





*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 


tCommodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—FOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


EE —————————__—_—____——__ nT TEE 

















Other 

- Household | Commo- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 

Services 
1040==January. secs eh ete eee ions 99-8 100°8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
Mebruaryt cae tee eee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marche oe eet tier eee a 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
AWolgll an hoses Sey pOMen une dean oadaal 99-3 98-1 99-6 100:2 100-1 99-5 
WN ae Aan eo tas oti Gee Scie « 99-2 97:9 99-7 100:3 99-8 99-8 
JUNG’ eee mer os aoe eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100°3 99-7 99-8 
Tulycte se cee tise eee ihe ere Taare 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ANITA S| Pagee mgt OO. COS oe. aEIa echo > 2 Hine 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September) en aeae ce rte 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octoberk ts ieee wesc eres | 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
Novenmtbetrer nce civics holt seer | 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Wecembercen nee eehye Clee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
"Viear it esi. teers. serdanaeraer|| 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 —Vanuarvene eee Coerioe cis oes 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
IDE aieyes) Oe de ON OA eerie ene Gras Oa 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
IViar Gla ace opt n ato, c Fea eis as Geict os eito emai 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
DOL ers aemam SaOeN SOOO OOO Aca) 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
I kp en Sn 74 Meee Oe oc ocnr. 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
TUNG. ava eine oe ates ory eee 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101°5 102-3 
July So oe ie cae Gere c 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
ENS CRS Se Aooamee of 6 Ona accnce0 soc 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
September! snesbise crete ioc ener 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Octoberton nan. batts trlcas ery 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104°6 105-2 
INOVeMiDer. pes terest ste) cpap. 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December: <a sages sods Sen e 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
V Cae eisiccett be ete oo te Deere 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951 Januaryeeee eee kee et eee 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Hebruaryen cost aan so eke ee 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
Marchiveriicc tetas yocteme teers eke oe 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
April sere cepse re cee er ee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
Mayon me cee Sei iter re aire cere 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
June oe ak eet es Oe Oe eee Ome are 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Jtliy2 3. ee hee ee eee) 10 cee mene, s 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
FAUSUSTS seer cate si-nemncaeneis stele: iceaiebe ant 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113 +4 
September. cc. wesc ais cere ore 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
(OLE Koy ots ee a pone areata y clamoo a? Orie 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INovember snc joasceert see ep areas 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
IDecemberx =o a ee eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
YY Car i se eentiles hie « ene eee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
195 2——JanuUary Wesea5a ke ec cee enon 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Me bruary..wcnb ae sstces ae ee eee 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Misr clit iyo eet orn cere as ania 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
UMolyll i seeies sok 5 AG eomaas Aloe aa 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116°8 116-6 
Ia Vier tee Lie oce tte tar beers 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
DTINGY co shesiestishs hehe ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
Juli eee oc 3 ees a eee 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
PG) ae Ra err ai ome ee cra arasS ok 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September. a. «acta Sees 116-1 115°8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
OcCtODGr He sem iacclteeye Sev. crepe: 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INovenbers, 2k toes eee 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
December. reer ern eee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
19 53==J ANUAEY 1 ccaysere dominoes 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
IRIODIUATY nn em aaron eer 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
IME Sur CH eee crs. cree a eats cee nts Sue Bees 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
ATE Misirers Secrets Meee 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
Mayi te eee LEER eee ere ere 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
SUNG ede cc nets cee eect 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
SITU es is a RM ee Ae, Mica thc 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
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TABLE F-2. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVIN 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF 


(August 1939=100) 


JUNE, 1953 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


G FOR NINE CITIES OF 














Total 
——— June 13 May 1, June i? Food Rent Fuel 
1952 1953 1953 

St. John’s, Nfld.. 102-7 101-1 101-2 98-6 107-3 106- 
Prelate eae rec 179-2 172-6 173-4 215-1 128-5 155 
Sisson swe... 185-6 180-2 181-0 218-0 131-5 152 
Montrealsju8.... .... 192-5 188-3 190-1 241-6 154:9 143 
SROLONTON see ees eens « 184-4 180-9 182-2 214-9 162-0 178 
Witt pest ae an. 180-6 176-4 177-2 227-5 137-0 134 
Saskatoon.......... 180-9 182-2 183-4 236-8 135-2 162 
Edmonton.......... 177-5 176-6 177-8 233-3 129-6 121 
Vancouver.......... 190-6 187-5 187-6 233-0 139-0 174 











WR COO WO 











| 
Bias 
~ : furnish- | Miscell- 
Clothing ings and | aneous 
Services 
101-9 101-1 99-3 
222-2 188-6 139-9 
229-0 189-3 152-0 
194-4 203-7 144-3 
207-0 188-9 147-9 
202-5 196-6 141-1 
217-9 202-6 133-9 
213-4 190-7 143-8 
217-2 194-8 154-1 


SSS SSS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, 
actual le vels of living costs as between cities. 
St. John’s Index on the base: June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


but should not be used to compare 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








*Commodities 





PeelesITLOnisteals. een. eee an. 2k ool 
Beers roundisteaks.<c.o..8.95.... wk 
Bec blade -ermctert ae tan aber 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ 
ambyleg vOoastsemcne ees soceieey ace 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.... 

bards purespackagemy.. ise ne..2 2-6 oF 
Shortening, package.................-. 
Eggs, Grade A, large, carton.......... 
OT UUIN SS NAR ged Reta cre nis 
Butter, creamery, prints............... 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb............... 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced... 
loursall=purpose joes oon Noes a ke 
Worm@blakesyS O70.0. sae. coaches: 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.. Ea 


CAS eC OlOZtA otek eso te Sec oe ie hice. 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 0z............. 
OmionswCcooking ee hehe tans ee oe: 
BotatocssiNowiatable:....5.¢-..6.... 
SEE i ac, Sa ee ae 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... 


iy a: em OE UG, str: ee ae 
Jatmrestre wDerry;) 10.02%. sesoc)s. eons 
PeeO NOS AOGOG.. 2 RR... Podge oo os est 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag..... 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
pleaeplacks si lba. sacs cess on seen ee. 











Dec. 
1941 


120-7 
125-7 
132-7 
136-7 
109-9 
125-3 


127-0 
132-3 
151-3 
134-7 
156-4 
111-0 


140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 
101-1 
129-9 


117-5 
128-3 
108-2 

89-9 
115-8 
104-0 


132-5 
111-3 
101-5 
132°3 
141-6 
145-2 





Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to June, 1953, Prices. 





June 
1950 


303-4 
337-2 
362-6 
404-3 
302-2 
238-1 


267-3 
221-4 
189-2 
218-8 
160-8 
166-1 


212-1 
222-2 
165-1 
221-2 
163-0 
172°5 


144-9 
170-5 
177-5 
160-5 
204-3 
132°6 


159-7 
148-5 
140-1 
164-8 
271-2 
180-6 














June May June Face 

1952 1953 1953 1953 

331-1 | 290-6 | 292-1 80-8 
371-5 | 320-4 | 321-2 75+4 
404-1 | 342-6 | 342-0 54°5 
476-2 | 401-5 | 401-5 54-3 
325-3 | 281-6 | 281-6 80-6 
227-7 | 261-7 | 281-9 75-5 
263:8 | 266:5 | 289-9 54°5 
177-2 | 198-5 | 224-1 41-1 
139-8 172-9 176-6 19-2 
212-0 | 202-1) 208-5 29-0 
160-6 | 211-2 | 215-0 67°2 
191-7 | 191-7 | 191-7 21-1 
231-5 | 236-7 | 234-1 63-9 
261-8 | 262-5 | 262-5 34-8 
191-8 | 193-3 194-9 12-7 
227-2 | 227-52 || 2380-2 7-8 
194-3 | 195-4] 195-4 18-0 
297-7 | 249-3 | 246-5 26:0 
168-8 | 175-2} 175-2 21-8 
193-8 | 181-7 | 180-8 19-3 
294-5 | 205-3 | 197-6 10-2 
408-7 | 168-6} 169-4 38-6 
238-1 | 289-8 | 242-3 28-5 
173-2 | 166-5 | 166-5 24-8 
132°5) |) 1205) 3109 123-7 33-9 
165-4 152-9 | 152-4 25-6 
154-0 | 146-6} 145-3 21-5 
183-8 | 169-4 167-8 10-5 
310-3 | 311-2 | 310-6 106-3 
187-2 | 175-5 | 175-5 51-2 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 



















































































Beef Pork 
=F ea ee LE EE Fo 
® é gE ees a& ‘ S 
ra) = oO. ST 1) 
Locality ad og ee 8 - og ie cee F 
aL false (ae dee eerste sees ala eanme 
o ae : a ae Ao alc aes 12 ae 
te ee Se human) cee Pesce | Sey tereule cee 
n a Boy TR an Ey ca aa) op) 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. ets cts. 
Newfoundland— a a e 
ECT aGl (alanine moconlk MUS loeb rot 68-8 52-0 63-0 81-5 73°4 89-7 59-5 
P.E.I.— a a ; 
DP Oharlottetowleue muceemeet eras 82°5 73-8 59-5 53-6 51-0 77-6 63-5 37°8 45-8 
Nova Scotia— a c 
SEE alitaxcs more eee ee 86-4 75-9 53-3 53-8 52-7 76-2 53°3 43-5 54-6 
a 
A= Svan eviews acme erate 84-0 75°9 57-3 58-5 55-0 76:4 59-9 40-9 50-5 
New Brunswick— 
5 MOnGhOn seeaae oa Saaiok Se 83-0 76-0 55-0 50-0 46-1 76-6 55°3 44-6 51-5 
a 
Gea Sat Obit tee te tee eee 83-8 77°3 58°5 55-9 50-3 79-7 54-5 44.7 49-4 
Quebec— 
Fa Ga COMuIn IE eae Annee 96-2 92-8 63-4 51-8 51-3 78:8 74-8 39-6 49-8 
Se ye. Mets ye see ee eee 74-4 73°8 50-6 50-9 43-2 71-1 52-5 41-0 52-6 
a 
G=|\Wontres yee Pence eae 91-4 87-2 52-4 55-1 45-2 80-0 56-6 42-2 57-5 
a 
1O—OQueDeCent sacnaee ene Lee ee eee 93-5 89-4 48-6 48-4 50-6 69°6 55-1 37-4 53-5 
a 
fi—Sherproo cee eee ee 88-6 82-3 55:8 57-0 42.9 73-2 54-4 36-0 45-0 
a 
f= SOrel meee cry en see eee 92-8 84-8 59-4 50-1 50-8 68-9 52-7 Syfall 56-0 
HOSA nnEe RGRIETE oo Se Scoee sees conus 94-1 84-1 47-5 46-6 | 43-0 73-4 56-4 39-1 58-7 
Ontarie— 
14=Branticrd see ee eee eee 73-0 69-2 54-8 O13 44-1 77°9 52-2 42-3 48-5 
a 
1G —COmmellnccacdacaseusaoeanneusso 73-0 73-4 45-7 53-6 40-4 76-4 54-6 40-0 54-0 
a 
16—Hontewilliameae as asec pebe 78-4 76-9 59-2 59-0 52-3 (OL OR eeeeeee 40-4 58-8 
SelB wren tO. pnoeaaonacdkteonnneeoc 79-8 74-7 53-6 54-2 45-2 78-1 47-5 42-6 51-2 
a 
(S—Korkland Dake. sete eee 75-8 73°7 53-2 52-0 44.7 75:8 60-3 45-6 56-2 
19> WondGnia. cee eee ee 77-5 74-1 50-7 52-7 43-8 79-7 46-2 42-2 54-2 
a 
20—INorcue beaver eee 69-3 68-3 48-6 47-9 45-7 73°9 46-0 41-2 51-9 
91 Oshawas. soto. aoe eae ee 72-2 (22 49-5 48-8 44.6 75-2 43-8 40-4 48-2 
99-= Oba wane en oak oe ee eee 80-0 74-5 52-4 54-4 39-4 80-3 50-7 42-8 52-0 
a 
93——Sault Stes aries. ssc seme oe 76-6 75-3 54-4 59-4 50-0 76-7 59-4 40-2 54-5 
a 
DA ——Sird DULY enee ieee eee ee 72-2 71-1 52-3 51-3 44.9 71-4 55-0 37-1 49-8 
25—Toronto..... Te. ie Oe ne ee 82-0 77-9 56-2 54-4 44-1 77-3 46-1 41-5 48-6 
a 
O6—WindsOre kta e tes oe pore 72-9 69-5 50-9 56-9 44.8 77-5 53-9 41-4 55-1 
if 
Manitoba— d 
27 ==Winnipees =. aati aa eon nee 78-8 72-9 54-7 54-1 48-8 74-6 58-5 42-5 51-3 
Saskatchewan— a 
98 Resinai aa en eee eens Seer 77-5 72-2 55-3 56-6 45-4 72-6 55-0 41-8 53-5 
a 
OSSIAN, po ac an ce enercaeuoae 72-2 70-6 52-8 58-7 47-8 69-9 59-3 43-7 48-9 
Alberta— 
S0— Calgary set ee ae ee ae 80-6 74-7 64-7 58-4 42-3 70°5 58-8 40-6 54-2 
a 
WEAN D GUTOR pos cneansoororneanot 72-3 68-7 49-9 53-0 46-2 66-3 50-2 40-7 46-0 
British Columbia— a 
32——Prince Rupert......28s0.se+a-5 8 85-0 77-5 58°5 63-3 48-0 77-7 66-0 45-0 63-7 
a 
BEd Bit hog aoe nee teenie Ee Seem ttt ee 88-8 83-0 63-0 GG 0g eee 74°8 eel 44-0 64-7 
34——VanCouverseneeae cee menses 89-6 79-5 61-9 59-6 53-2 80-4 63-4 41-6 53-9 
Ci WhOGINR), once cangaenecoeaueneaue 93-0 85-2 64-1 O12 erode 78-2 58-5 42-5 55-8 
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Locality = 
80 
EOge. 
ue 
0) —_— 
Es 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
fGen OLMES MM ee Pet mea tar, byretell cide sc 
P.E.I.— 
DEG Wanl OLLELO Wilt tek eto een a ceveies 
Nova Scotia— 
aod a Nob h cee Oe Re eee Re Al Ae 73°2 
A VCC Vee Laide aks beste Os 71-1 
New Brunswick— 
De Vion ChOMa ty en eecicct VAIN cote call S.<) leer an 
== [Shot d oy ets cae pecees Hae Oe ne 73°8 
Quebec— 
(Chicoutimi. se oo tebe foe ke 101-7 
Spal a RO, eal hs Pike Roe oe Rie arc Ree ee Ae 
GS VIONERES Lit hs A satay AUR sce hE 78-6 
l0—Onuebeckee) eo). ek eee 81-5 
jd—-Sherbrookels.as.4.4-eces vena 79-2 
IE SOre li RPS WEE: cats crcicsscee ek 86-8 
5 —lunmee Miers ges cates ee event te eeelll > cleus ave 4 
Ontario— ; 
14 ——Brantiord sch Seen. coe hae oy: 74-3 
15s (Cornwall cee. hk ath. enol bakes 
GS Rorta Wallan ee «ss cthe «las oeullle +) eyes cless 
der arn LGOT ee ee vote cele: 86-3 
i$ Karkland dake 4... .eaee «oss aecilin sa seeks 
O=SLonclomane a Gacy. sons cee Bhs 86-9 
20 INorthyBa yaad. «. eidaronstee aes 79:3 
AU SINAN Al 15 EE. oe PASE eel Rees 
(Gb Wals a. oo eee ek 80°4 
PS SAUER LCE NLATIC! ele ta occas eine «ater nie 
e 
ZAK Ol GD UIRV A pete lets aig Mane neds ae alii node Ole 
2 MLOPONTO: 5s eee at ctkonie eee 85-9 
DOIN GSO me ooeie 4 see Sh ooh os 84-3 
Manitoba— 
Hg =—AWAUeVOy fete gee Be Baa nn See ee 80-7 
Saskatchewan— 
28a Oia 28 VES AEE, octeret « 76:3 
Gasca hOOMae were eRe a er Aries acreonneiliam seat cone 
Alberta— 
BOR OA OAT eee ae tee ae es ge 84-7 
eC TMVOMLOM Ms te Garces ann ds o> 75-7 
British Columbia— 
o2e—Prince Rupert.ss....-sads.<2000- 95-0 
SEAM G Ne, 5 Cees Res oe a ee ee 94-3 
Be VANCOUVER, 2: Bib. . as Satea cies te 86-2 
pr Victoria, fete. ee | 94.9 








Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 








wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


ie) 
+ 
an 


12-0 


_ 
bo 
ao co *»§ Oo OG Tt 


= 
bo 
Sy SP we ep OS tS) 


— 
— 
o 








Corn flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 











Sugar, granulated, 
per lb. 


10- 
10- 


oO 


“1 








Jam,strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


ao wr oo 


to 


bo 


re) 


Eggs, fresh, Grade ‘‘A”’ 
large, carton, per doz. 





~J 


jo?) 


oO 





per quart 


Milk, fresh, 


SS SS 


a2 2 2 & 2 & 


ono) oulo Somme oc 


CO 


or 


S 3 S&S & 


So 








per 1 lb, print. 


Butter, creamery, first 


grade, 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 








Canned Vegetables 















































‘ Ay no} “ o 43 
| a’) ge | 2 | & | 8.8] sFe/3 3] 25] of | 2 2 
Locality ‘au ™ oat ee ti fea lata tS. sl Gero ne a 
Ee @ i Be, OF5, 2) | mets Rar ih) Coca 6° oun 
~_a— AS PSY, Sa, wah en “= DO Hn Big Os ao RDO 
D VD rice ale a, yew 5 nie DEN Os ae) ON 292A 
gex| BS | go | BS | £88] 228) S25 | FES] FE | Ess 
a or Laie = me for ga ow 2, oe, 
Tee he Ra A o) ay = ay 6 
a cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— 8 
1——SteJolin'sio.s ieee dene 36-1 BBO) eg codon SRO: Iidconn oak 16-5 50-1 32:4 25-5 24°3 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown......... Odometer: 21-0 30:2 28-2 19-2 20:5 29-1 22-4 22-0 
Nova Scotia— 
S—=Haliax ee cots vace ce ee 35:3 39-5 20:6 29-0 25-1 16-9 21-5 27-5 23-7 20-0 
4—Sydney...-.......+-+-- 36-9 37-4 20:5 29-6 26-3 18-0 23-1 28-5 22-8 20-8 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton.........--..-- 34-9 39-1 22-2 29-6 25:8 16:7 21:8 27-1 23-4 19-5 
6—Saint John............. 36-1 39:5 20-7 28-9 26-2 16:8 20:7 25:6 23°3 19-1 
Quebec— 
(Chicoutimi. .cosessee 30: On leer te 19-8 34-3 27-3 18.85) | ernie 26:6 22-8 20-8 
Sal Vw een ena aes GRIP lage oe 17-7 28-5 25-7 16-4 20:8 23-4 20-2 17-0 
G—Montreali 4478 oes eee 4 al eerie cee 20-9 28-5 26-2 16-7 20-6 22-6 22-0 19-0 
10—Quebec................. RY: blot | eet Pos & 21:3 28-8 26-6 17:0 20-4 25-2 21:5 18-2 
11—Sherbrooke............ SHON) | Naapesod 20-1 30-1 24-7 16-9 20:3 23-7 21-8 20-6 
1:2= Sorel st sate ac ior ball amon acd 20-1 29-7 26:1 16:3 22-2 25-0 19-1 18-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 3 eT Ratha ack 18-6 28°5 25-4 L(e8s\eeone 24-0 Pale 20-5 
Ontario— 
(4 Branttoud nee eee 33°8 89-5 18-3 27-8 24-1 16-9 20:9 24-8 20-6 18-1 
t5==Corn walle essestte ce a 34:5 38-7 19-0 28-1, 25-2 15-9 19-4 24-9 19-7 19-1 
16—Fort William........... 35-6 40-3 18-6 28-3 24-7 18-2 21-4 26-0 21-9 19-8 
(—Hamuiltone..).0.. 420s 34:3 39-7 19-6 29-2 24-7 16-6 19-8 24-5 20:8 17-9 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-4 39-0 20-2 29-4 26:8 18-5 21-9 25:87 |e 19.2 
19 Hondon varia branes 33°8 39-0 19-8 27-8 26-1 16-8 19-9 24-8 21-0 17°3 
PAD IN (Oye eed BENT, orp oodas bone 35-4 38-4 22-0 28-6 31-8 noses) Ni eeaeiexn tok 25-2 22-5 18-9 
2i=—Oshawarecctace ons othe 83:2 39°7 19-8 26:8 23-8 16-2 20-0 23-8 20:3 17°2 
29 Ottawar auc ees sane 33-9 39°5 18-5 29-0 25-4 16-2 21-6 23-9 21-4 17:0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 35-8 88-9 20-9 28-6 26-0 sy Gor a I eer 25-8 21-6 18-8 
24 Sud DUTLVa. eae eee 34-2 38-0 20-0 29-4 26-0 TSS On ee acretaees 22-7 21-8 18-2 
ZO DOrOntOus Lote aoe 33°5 39-6 19-6 28-2 23-6 16-7 20-0 23-7 20-7 16-6 
m 
26—Windsore 24.05 ens ane: 35-1 39-7 19-8 28-8 25-4 efols: 20-8 22-6 16-9 17-6 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg............... 35-6 41-0 18-0 28-1 24-9 17-1 22-1 25-9 18-6 19-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina........... vee 35:8 40-8 17-4 80:7 25-0 18-5 23-4 29-2 22-8 20-3 
29—Saskatoon.............. 34:7 40-9 16-9 28-5 24-8 18-8 23-0 28-7 23-0 21-2 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary 3 age seek 33°8 40-5 16-4 29-6 24-3 17:3 25-2 31-0 22-0 22-8 
31—Edmonton........... ; 35-0 41-6 17-1 31-1 24-5 18-1 22-5 30-0 22-4 22-0 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-6 40-8 18-5 31-3 27-0 20:7 23-6 82-6 20:5 19-6 
m m 
Saad Big ll bee ot eee ah 35:8 40-1 17-4 Oils Diullne ceteacee 20-4 24-7 32-1 21-0 21-4 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. 35-9 40-0 17-5 27:5 23-8 17-0 22-4 29-1 15-5 fea 8 
m 
35— Victoria. . 2 ee te oc 36-1 39-4 18-4 29-2 23-0 17-0 20-8 29-6 18-9 “tT. 3 
Above oa prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including 


cuts with bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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. o E 
x Ey BS Re) g A Coal 
Ba | E os S|og oe | e oc 
3,9 x) am = 5 a. en ES 
p = = pai = ea iec= 
Locality 5 by a Og 6 & Bes Oa vy =| 3 $ Fy 
= on am q oo a Brat i ro ie.cu i eeee ay ee ae, 
eS go am ed oe oH Hays wo 2 490 
bos = eS = one A@ Or | ogra ey ba 
ES Bes 3B ,° one a8 no ee Ore at = hae 
ZA  ecla e ‘a8 Ba | ‘ad | Soh Bos) BS | 2s 
o) 9 Ay S ay 64 a 6) < aa 
cts ets cts cts cts. ct ct: t 
Newfoundland— k . hs 7 : $ 
i—St. John’s.............. ao) oe) 41-0) 12:3) 84-0} 26-31" 61d obale 23-04 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... S7e8r| i 2o-5eie w2dt 9599) 927-1 | 27-8 le 48-6 1 10668 |e. 17-50 
Nova Scotia— n 
el axon ne eines 6 4 aee 33°6 21-3 29-2 9-2 28-7 24-1 46-1 2 Sin ee eee 19-44 
n Vv 
AS VAM OV easy sheewiataloms) ree tare 32°7 25-6 28-7 10:3 29-8 26-0 46-6 us oie: Mal | aaemes e es 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
D—-\LOnCLON east 35+1 22-0 27-4 9-] 27-6 25-7 45-9 aA nanbene 18-75 
n Vv 
6—Saint John............. 34-8 21-6 23-4 9-6 28-8 26-7 47-6 igleyoa Wasa een 19-68 
Quebec— n Vv 
(—Chicoutimi.....05..0e+. 34-8 18-4 31-0 12-1 29-3 28-0 Ode). eel G 29.100 8h ee eee 
Be Hil Saeed ee ee 30-3 18-9 30-4 11-3 27°3 25-2 51-7 110-2 ZOOM penne 
9—Montreal............... 33-6 17-5 28-9 10:5 29-7 24-8 53-6 107-6 PUL) Me Ae scene 
n 
10—-Quebecraen 4. see 33-0 17-8 24-9 10-2 28-3 26-2 55-1 110-3 2B SS. kt oe 
n 
d1——sherbrooke: seo. cer: 32-1 17-8 28-7 10-6 28-8 24-7 54-3 108-8 PATOY ATION tm eae 
n 
i= Sorel ete ae et: 35-4 17-6 33-1 11-9 26-6 22-9 52-5 109-4 2692 0)0| eee 
Vv 
13—Three Rivers........... 33-9 18-3 27-4 10:3 27-2 24-7 54-2 110-2 2! OO maaan 
Ontario— n | 
14—Brantford.............. 33-0 18-7 36-8 9-0 29-4 23-0 52-1 102-0 PADDY | es cere 
n 
15—Cornwall....... 30-9 19-0 30°8 9-9 28-3 24-4 52-0 107-4 28:DOR wae eee 
n 
16—Fort William........... 36:3 20-1 50-9 10-6 26-1 24-6 51-0 104-9 263 Su ee aera 
ij— Hamilton. st. 32-7 19-1 35-1 9-9 28-6 23-3 53-6 104-2 PACH) Sh ee oe 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35°7 19-8 38-6 10-2 28-8 26-4 55-2 100-2 SBCs dll ea ese cane 
1:9-= ond One we oe miter weoer: 30-0 19-0 Or 9-4 28-2  e 48-7 104-7 PANDO. Its obras cee 
20— North) Bayec-.cosss. ee 34-5 20°3 33-8 CHS IA hes ai ec Pita 23-2 52-7 113-2 PAC Of ital saree ieee 
n 
P= OSHa wares encase eke 32-7 19-3 40-6 8-9 26-6 22-8 54-6 102-6 PADOUTO Nene oe ee 
n 
Dei G GEL WEN ee ore eane fe rerio 30:6 19-0 31-6 9-5 28-6 25-1 52-4 105-4 HARON E Se scmae 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 33-3 19-9 | 43-4 10-3 29-6 23-5 54-7 106-0 25-50 |. 
| n } 
24—Sudburys......ise...ek 33:0 19-2 34-2 10-0 26-6 24-4 52-5 101-2 DHEA 2 cc aieek ee 
n 
DO— EL OFONtOn wer. hee eee, ee 32-1 18-9 37:3 8-2 27-4 24-2 51-5 102-8 DA Si Meee: case 
n 
26—Windsorne. soso threes ne 31-8 19-0 49-4 9-1 31-3 24-3 50-5 105-2 DORON een oe 
Manitoba— n 
27—Wimnnipeg............... 37-8 19-8 87-5 10-1 28-2 27-1 47-3 NOOR Gente. 21-05 
Saskatchewan— 
PAoremadl Berea 0 02 io eee eee Rios 22-4 43-1 11-0 28-0 27-4 48-5 LOSS thee. 18-30 
29—Saskatoon.............. 38-4 22-1 57-9 12-3 30-4 27-2 46-6 OPA Ie Se eine 17-98 
Alberta— n | 
BO Calparviqer sae es aces 33°9 23-7 47-7 12-1 27-6 25-4 48.2 LOWS Gilt evcere  soall steteereners 
nN 
Hi Md montone seats. 36°3 23-3 55-6 13-6 29-8 25-4 49-3 aisle ihekertesis : 8-25 
British Columbia— | it 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37:2 25-2 67-3 10-9 28-0 26-8 50-2 LOU OG lee ee ee | 22-90 
n } 
Doe LTA ll sent et. eeee cae Siltog) 25-3 49-3 11-8 27°5 27-6 51-0 97-9 eeeam nes] 19-75 
n 
84—Vancouver............. 32-1 20-2 52-5 9-9 25-8 23-7 47-5 GS Giller kere 19-93 
B0——VICLOLIG,. na tre SAS Os ns 30-0 21-0 51-2 | 10-0 27-3 24-0 46-4 KORN Ie SR aysereee 21-40 














(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0c. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. 
(n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 


* Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1952-19537 


Lee —————_____ nn E 














Number of Strikes | Number of Workers A 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per a 
mencing In mencing In Man- Wstimated 
During |Existence| During |Existence Working Worlan 
Month Month Days Time & 
1953* | 
JANNAEV Sesh och es ape ees ea See 14} 14 2 -AS0t 2.130 31,050 0:04 
Ha bruar vec. acs ee eee 11 19 2,448 3,400 Da his 0-03 
Marenic: OF occctuk bee oe ie ae 13 oT 4,524 5,450 33,018 0:04 
Agel Rin issus eur che hah eee ieee mee 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0:03 
IVGAN ere weak ours Se «vote aR 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
TUE hoe cae we othe. ce st ae ae 16 Bt 4,809 6,452 57,346 0:07 
Cumulative totals,s..<oe0 eeu 85 19,447 210,438 0-04 
1952 
FANUATY votes ee Oe ee eae 13 13a eB STAT oo BRO TE doe T7149 0-09 
Hobrugey o ncgotd tee ee eee oes 12 22 12,394 13, 048 47,603 0-06 
IM APL et hs ote eae eee | 16 25 2 Si 5,186 65,272 0-08 
Apr ee 2 os Ao ae be ene a2 ar 8,418 125120 178,713 0-21 
Eh eae ONE AN aman ote GIR eines 3 44 14,853 23,360 248,575 0-30 
NG oe aus er eo eee Re ss Pee ene 28 42 44,704 59,706 717,845 0-87 
@umiulative coutlss eee eee 121 | 88,620 1,329, 153 0-27 





a Cs a a 


*Preliminary figures. 

tStrikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. ‘The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1953 (:) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





—— 





Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 








Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J une, 1953 


Mininc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Flour, cereal and feed mill 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont., and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Clothing and hosiery 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts— 
Building board factory 
workers, 
South Nelson, N.B. 





Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 





Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


1 





100 


176 





Tr 
bo 


40 


41 


90 





2,400 


4,000 


5, 600 


2,900 


1,700 


1,000 


800 


1, 900 





Commenced May 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and union security following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced April 22: for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 to 
40 per week following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced November 25, 1952: for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated June 12; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced May 19; for a new agree- 
ment incorporating cost-of-living 
bonus in basic rate, seniority, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 2; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increasedwages 
and reduced hours from 54 to 48 per 
week following reference to concilia- 
tion board; terminated June 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
implementation of award of concilia- 
tion board for increased wages, pay 
for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief periods for 
moulders and hospital and accident 
insurance plan; unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30-52 and 
other changes following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1953 (°) 


























Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —________—_—_———| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1953—concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 














Chemicals, etc.— | 
Monument cutters, 9 65 1,400 (Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages- 
pay for eight statutory holidays 
and health and welfare plan follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Hardware warehouse 1 160 160 |Commenced May 25; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Vancouver, B.C. following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 2; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 1 180 2,520 Commenced May 28; for a new agree- 
Saanich, B.C. ment providing for increased wages 
| following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 19; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, if 4 100 |Commenced February 9; for union 
Saint John, N.B. recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board provid- 
ing for increased wages in union 
agreement; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
June; indefinite. 
Garage workers, 1 65 400 |Commenced May 22; for implementa- 
Winnipeg, Man. tion of award of conciliation board 
in union agreement under negotia- 
tions providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours; terminated 
June 8; return of workers and re- 
| placement; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1953 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 











Salmon, fishermen, seiners,|.......... 1,500 12,000 |Commenced June 15; for increased 
gillnetters, | prices for fish; terminated June 23; 
British Columbia. | negotiations; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour, feed and seed mill 6 130 260 |Commenced June 26; for a new agree- 
workers, i ment providing for increased wages 
Vancouver, Victoria, following reference to conciliation 
Langley Prairie, board; terminated June 30; negotia- 
Haney, Abbotsford, | tions; compromise 
Mission, B.C. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— | 
Sports clothes factory 1 15 300 |Commenced June 4; for union recog- 
workers, nition; unterminated. 
Roxton Pond, P.Q. 
(4) 
Yarns and carpet vs 429 3,900 Commenced June 17; protesting re- 
factory workers, | duction in hours which would 
Guelph, Ont. reduce take-home pay and alleged 
violation of seniority; unterminat- 
ed. 
(°) 
Cotton spinners and 1 84 168 |Commenced June 23; for a union 
weavers, | agreement; terminated June 24; 
Granby, P.Q. | 
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negotiations; in favour of workers, 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1953 (?) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved |Time Loss| 


= q in Man- 
Establish- Working 
ete Workers ars 





Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1953—concluded 


Metal Products— 


Steel tank factory workers, 


Fort Erie, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal furniture factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters and decorators, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Truck drivers, 
Ioco, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Truck drivers, ware- 
housemen and helpers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Bus transport workers, 
Saskatchewan. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 
house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Mixed concrete truck drivers, 


Toronto, Ont. 




















1 240 3, 000 
1 240 1,200 
1 246 450 
se 110 » Avot 
BREE, gts 100 1,400 
6 150 75 
(°) 
1 6 9 
OES 600 600 
1 229 229 
1 140 1,700 
4 590 3,800 














Commenced June 10; for a new agree- 
ment with job evaluation plan; ter- 
minated June 26; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced June 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
reduced hours from 423 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
check-off, etc., following reference 
to conciliation board, unterminated 


Commenced June 29; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for refusal to 
work scheduled overtime; unterm- 
inated. 


Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 17; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 19; return 
of workers; in favour of employers. 


Commenced June 9; protesting em- 
ployment of non-union workers on 
sub-contract; terminated June 9; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 12; for pay for 
travelling time from city limits to 
job site; terminated June 13; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 19; protesting alleg- 
ed delay in filing report by concilia- 
tion board; terminated June 22; re- 
turn of workers; in favour of em- 
ployers. 

Commenced June 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for inceased wages 
and reduced hours with same take- 
home pay, with 5-day week for all 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 15, for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Dec. 9-52 following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 





(1)Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?)In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. Shoe Ts. 

(3)121 indirectly affected; (4)56 indirectly affected; (5) 20 indirectly affected; (®) 500 indirectly 


affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Price: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five LMPCs. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) FREE. 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


PrIcE: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Price: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. 


Tool and Die Maker. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
ge a 


Current Manpower Situation 


| | N general, labour requirements and supplies continued in balance 
throughout Canada during August, although a slight tightening 
of the available supply of workers occurred during the month. There 
were very few changes in labour market classifications and few new 
developments affecting the manpower situation. 


Employment levels again increased in seasonal activities such 
as farming, food processing, construction and the tourist trade. These 
industries were mainly responsible for the slightly tighter labour market. 
During the month, the number of persons at work for 35 hours or more 
increased by 13,000 to a record total of 4,820,000. Part of this increase 
was caused by workers returning from annual vacations. It is estimate d 
that, of the total number of workers with jobs, 88 per cent were working 
full time at August 22 (compared with 85 per cent a year earlier); three 
per cent were regular part-time workers and six per cent were ill or 
on vacation. 


The number of registrations on file at National Employment Service 
offices declined by about 3,000 during the month. Total registrations 
in August were slightly higher than during the same period last year 
but the number of paid workers has increased by about 90,000 over the 
year. The ratio of registrations to paid workers, therefore, was slightly 
lower this August than last. 


Increasing labour requirements continued to characterize all major 
industrial and service categories except mining. Manufacturing employ- 
ment edged up another index point from June to July, reaching a level 
about seven per cent above last year’s. Construction employment in- 
creased about seven per cent during the same month. Mining employ- 
ment, after remaining relatively stable during most of the summer, was 
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affected by the strike at the Noranda gold mine during Awust. Similarly, 
over-all employment in the iron and steel group of the manufacturing 
sector levelled off during the late summer despite increases in the 
primary iron and steel, fabricated metal products and other industries 
in this group. This levelling off can be largely attributed to the situation 
in the agricultural implements industry, where employment has declined 
steadily for nearly a year. 


Another manufacturing group where employment conditions have 
softened somewhat in recent months is textiles and clothing, particu- 
larly the former, although employment in these two industries is still 
at levels about five and ten per cent, respectively, above a year ago. 
Reports have been received of non-seasonal layoffs in textile manu- 
facturing. Import competition and rising inventory levels at various 
stages of distribution are reportedly responsible for these layoffs. Some 
layoffs have also been reported in the clothing industry, although the 
extent of part-time employment has actually declined in recent weeks. 
In both of these industries, much will depend on consumer expenditure 
patterns during the fall, since the clothing industry is now busy on fall 
and winter orders. 


Evidence of the general balance between the demand and supply of 
labour in Canada is the fact that at September 1] of this year, 87 of the 
111 labour market areas, accounting for 82 per cent of all paid workers, 
were in the balanced category. This compares with 87 areas and 80 
per cent at August 1, 1953 and 85 areas and 78 per cent at Se pte mber 
1, 1952. 


Nine of the ten metropolitan areas and 19 of the 30 major industrial 
areas were in the balanced category at the beginning of September. There 
were fairly general labour shortages in one metropolitan area (Edmonton) 
and. in one major industrial area (Kitchener). This indicates the rela- 
tively strong position of services, manufacturing and construction in 
the industrial communities. Nine major agricultural areas were in balance 
and the remaining five had labour shortages, indicating the dual pressure 
exerted by harvesting and construction requirements in the agricultural 
regions, particularly in the Prairie Provinces. 


Of the ten major industrial areas with slight labour surpluses, two 
were in the Atlantic region. This region shows a year-to-year decline 
in non-agricultural employment, most noticeable in New Brunswick. 
Decreases in employment are most evident in coal mining, logging and 
primary iron and steel. A marked decline in highway construction acti- 
vities is also adversely affecting employment levels in New Brunswick. 


Five of these surplus areas were located in Quebec. In tlese cases 
the surpluses resulted from employment problems in the textile industry, 
lower construction activity ir some localities and difficulties in metal- 
mining communities. 


The three remaining surplus areas in the major industrial labour 
market category were in Ontario. Problems in these areas are attributable 
to layoffs in the agricultural implements industry, model change-over 
in the automobile industry and the completion of some major construc- 
tion projects. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


T mid-September, bargaining was continuing in the steel, clothing, 
rubber, Nova Scotia coal-mining and pulp and paper industries. 
Important settlements were reached in meat packing and in west coast 
forestry operations but strike votes were in progress among deep-sea 
and Great Lakes seamen. Strike activity in general was well below the 
level of 1952 despite the important disputes in the gold and copper 
mining areas of northern Ontario and Quebec. A one-month strike of 
motor transport employees in southwestern Ontario was settled at the 
end of August. 


Non-Wage ltems in Recent Bargaining. Although wage rate adjust- 
ments have been the main focus of labour-management bargaining in 
recent months (as indicated in recent issues of the Current Manpower 
and Labour Relations Review), considerable attention has also been 
given to so-called ‘‘fringe’’ items, including vacations with pay, statu- 
tory holidays and health and welfare plans. In an examination of 157 of 
the more important agreements re-negotiated this year, 63 or 40 per cent 
were found to contain differences from the previous agreements in one 
or more of the above-mentioned items. 


For the most part, the changes brought practices under the particular 
agreements into line with conditions already widely in effect in Canadian 
industry. For example, a continued trend was noted towards the intro- 
duction of eight paid statutory holidays and a third week’s vacation 
after 15 years’ service. A few agreements, lowever, introduced con- 
ditions in advance of those commonly prevailing. 


In comparison with previous agreements, some revision of vacations- 
with-pay plans was noted in 34 of the current agreements. 


Under eight of the agreements, an additional week of vacation after 
varying periods of service was provided. In five cases a third week was 
added to the previous iwo, while in two cases the maximum was extended 
from three to four weeks. 


Inder 16 of the re-negotiated agreements, service requirements to 
qualify for vacations were reduced. In five cases requirements for the 
second week were lowered to three years or less. Eleven agreements 
reduced the service requirements for the third week most frequently to 
15 years from 20 years or more. 


In 14 of the agreements surveyed, the number of paid statutory 
holidays per year was increased and in two others paid statutory holidays 
were provided for the first time. Tle most common change (eight agree- 
ments) was an increase in the number of holidays granted to eight, from 
seven, six or five. Three agreements introduced provision for more than 
eight holidays. Under one agreement, premium rates for work on paid 
holidays were also increased from time and one-half to double time; 
under another, the rate was reduced from double time to time and one- 
half. Thirteen agreements made clianges concerning unpaid statutory 
holidays. 


Bargaining over health and welfare plans resulted in revisions to 
seven plans which had been in existence previously, while six plans 
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were introduced in agreements for the first time in 1953. In five of the 
revised plans benefits were improved, while two made minor changes 
in financing which reduce the cost to employees. 


Current Negotiations and Settlements. During the latter part of 
August, agreements were reached between the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and the three major meat-packing firms, 
Canada Packers, Burns and Company and Swift Canadian Company. 
These provided for a general increase in wage rates of five cents an 
hour for men and four cents for women. In addition, all classifications 
above the base rate received an additional one-half cent an hour for 
each 2% cents by which their rates exceed the base rate. The settle ment 
was thus another of the important cases this year where higlier differ- 
entials were given to skilled workers. 


On August 29, the strike of approximately 1,600 motor transport 
employees in southwestern Ontario, which started on July 30, came to 
an end when agreements were concluded between the companies and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFIL-TLC). Under the terms of the two-year 
agreement, hourly rated drivers and mechanics are to receive increases 
at intervals during the life of the contract amounting in total to 20 cents 
for drivers and 24 cents for mechanics. During the period, the mileage 
rate is also to be increased by one-half cent per mile. 


Matters in dispute between 33 lumbering and sawmill operators in 
the interior of British Columbia and the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) were settled through acceptance by the operators 
of the terms of an agreement negotiated earlier between the union and 
Forest Industrial Relations Limited, representing operators on the west 


coast. (L.G., August 1953, p. 1102). 


At the date of writing, a strike vote had just been taken by the 
Seafarers International Union (AFL-TLC) among Canadian seamen oper 
ating both deep-sea and lake vessels. For some time, negotiations have 
been in progress between the union and the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., representing ocean-going vessel operators, and between 
the union and four of the major operators on the Great Lakes, Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial Steamships, Limited, N.M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited and Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company, Limited. 


The main demands of the union on both the deep-sea and lake oper- 
ators were a general increase of $50 a month for all unlicensed personnel 
and a reduction in the standard work week from 56 to 40 hours. 


The strike vote was taken following the union’s refusal to accept 
as a basis for the settlement the reports of conciliation boards dealing 
with the disputes. The majority report of the board dealing with the 
deep-sea dispute rejected both the wage and hour demands of the union. 
The report contended that the Canadian merchant fleet has difficulty 
competing with the fleets of other countries and that any substantial 
increase in Jabour costs at this time would endanger the existence of 
the Canadian operators. 
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Two conciliation boards dealing with the Great Lakes situation 
recommended in their majority reports a gradual reduction over the next 
year to the standard 40-hour week, 48 hours to be the normal work week 
effective September 1, 1953, 44 hours April 1, 1954 and 40 hours August 
1, 1954. They also recommended payment of time and one-half for work 
beyond the normal working week as set forth. The majority report recom- 
mended against the union’s request for a $50 a month wage increase 
retroactive to January 31, 1953 but pointed out that the suggested hour 
schedule would result in monthly increases ranging between $25 and 
$40 at the proposed effective date for the 40-hour week. 


At Toronto, 1,700 milk drivers, members of local 647, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Warehousemen of America 
(AFL-TLC) walked off their jobs after a lengthy period of negotiations 
and conciliations. The strike lasted three full working days and was 
terminated on September 14. Much of the dispute surrounded the drivers’ 
opposition to the introduction of the five-day delivery week. In the final 
settlement, however, the five-day delivery week was included, together 
with a $6.50 increase in salaries, an increase in commissions, additional 
paid statutory holidays to bring the total to eight and a lump sum pay- 
ment of $50 in lieu of any retroactive feature to the agreement. 


Strikes and Lockouts. So far this year, strike activity has been 
below the level of 1952. Last year, the time lost in strikes was ap- 
proaching two and one-half million working days by the end of August. 
This year the comparable figure is only slightly more than 375,000. 


Significant recent developments in the strike picture involve the 
metal-mining industries in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


Following the report of a conciliation board, 1,600 miners at Noranda 
Mines Limited in northern Quebec, represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America, went on strike August 21. The main issues in this 
dispute are the union’s requests for a 40-hour week, an increase of 30 
cents an hour in wage rates, and a check-off of union dues. The majority 
report of the board recommended continuance of the 48-hour week and 
rejected the check-off request. On the issue of wages, the chairman 
recommended eight cents an hour, the union nominee 22 cents and the 
employer nominee four cents. 


In the northern Ontario gold-mining area of Timmins, the United 
Steelworkers of America are now involved in strikes at four mines, 
covering a total of more than 900 employees. Employees of Delnite 
Mines went on strike August 25; those at Broulan Reef Mines, Preston 
East Dome Mines and Hallnor Mines have been on strike since mid-July. 
There are no indications of an immediate settlement at any ofthese mines. 


Union Developments. Expulsion of the west coast United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Union from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada was announced in late August. This action was based on evi- 
dence of ‘Communist leadership and leanings.”’ 


At Oakville, Ont., the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (CIO-CCL) applied for certification as 
bargaining agents for workers at the new plant of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL manpower require- 
ments of farming, food-pro- cauare 

cessing and construction ap- | Pressman of eid. wevere within 
proached a peak during August and 
almost all local areas experienced 
a gradual tightening of labour 
supplies. At September 1, nine 
areas were in the labour shortage 
category (one more than at August 
1), 87 were in balance (unchanged), 
and 15 were in the surplus category 
(one less than at August 1). Of the 
nine shortage areas, seven were : 
in the Prairie provinces, where SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
the harvesting of a _near-record iii TAS ay eae ee 


grain crop was in full swing. Of 
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the 15 surplus areas, seven were in Quebec and four in the Atlantic 
region. 


Year-to-year comparisons of employment conditions indicate that, 
in relation to demand, the supply of labour is somewhat greater this 
fall than last (see accompanying chart and table ). 


There are, for example, six more industrial areas with surplus labour 
in 1953 than there were in 1952. This increase stems from various 
causes, including the strike of 1,600 miners at Noranda, lower pro- 
duction of agricultural implements and textiles in Brantford, model 
change-over at the Chrysler pliant in Windsor and the simultaneous com- 
pletion of a number of construction projects in Cornwall. 


Correspondingly, labour shortage areas are less numerous than 
they were last year. This is largely because of less extensive defence 
construction work in Goderich and Barrie and less urgeat demand for 
miners in Sudbury and Timmins, for metal-working tradesmen in Ottawa — 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 





METRCPCLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 





LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1} 





HKAJCR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 





| | 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 








Group 2 









Brantford 
Cornwall 
Lac St. Jean 
Rouyn — Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Valleyfield — 
Beauharnois 
Windsor 


Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drummondville 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Newcastle 








APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Cttawa — fill 
Quebec —Levis 
St. John's 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


Corner Lrook 

Farnham —Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Guelph 

Halifox 

Joliette 

Kingston 

London 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

Niogora Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 






































Barrie 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 

Lethbridge 

Moose Jaw 

North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford - Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Belleville ~ Trenton 
Frampton 
Eridgewater 
Buckingham 
Camptellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Crumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 

Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine fiat 
Montmagny 
North Boy 
Okanagan Valley 
Cwen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec — North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jeréme 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Cnt. 
Woodstock, N.E. 
Yarmouth 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 



























Kitchener 

















Crandon 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 







Bracebridge 
Swift Current 
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ATLANTIC 


THE upward trend of employment 
iY was halted during August as farm 

Pipa cided Geico Nyko coantvamenis eaiallly le 
Pecan clined following the completion of 
ae hay and grain harvesting in most 
areas of the Atlantic region. In 
the four weeks ending August 22, 
full-time employment decreased 
from 374,500 to 354,500 while the 
number of persons working less 
than full time increased from 32,000 
to 41,000. Part of the decrease 
of 11,000 in the total number of 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE persons at work resulted from 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 : 
vacations. 
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Comparison with last year slows a reduction in non-agricultural 
employment. The year-to-year decline was most noticeable in New 
Brunswick (4.2 per cent), followed by Nova Scotia (1.9 per cent). The 
marked reduction in the volume of engineering construction, particularly 
highway and road work, was mainly responsible for this development. 
As a result, even though residential building showed somewhat higher 
employment levels this year than last, total employment in the con- 
struction industry declined by about 1,100 in Nova Scotia and 2,500 in 
New Brunswick. In addition, employment in coal mining, logging and 
primary iron and steel manufacturing decreased by eight, 28 and ten 
per cent respectively. Losses in these industries were partly offset 
by year-to-year employment gains in the pulp and paper industry, saw 
and planing mills and transportation equipment nianufacturing. 


There was no significant change in the classification of the various 
labour markets during August. As in July, most areas were in balance, 
slight labour surpluses existing in only four of the 21 areas in the region. 
At the same time last year, 18 areas had approximately balanced labour 
markets and three slight labour surpluses. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In St. John’s, Nfld., labour 
supply and demand remained in approximate balance, though available 
labour was reduced by the return to work of 550 iron-ore miners who 


had been temporarily laid off in July. 


In the industrial centres employment continued at about the same 
levels during August as a month earlier. The only notable increases 
in labour demand were for certain construction skills. These demands 
increased during the month, however, because much of the work in 
progress was reaching the stage where additional tradesmen were re- 
quired. The available supply of skilled construction workers was almost 
exhausted in Halifax and Moncton but it is expected that requirements 
will be even higher during the next few weeks. Consequently, it is 
likely that some shortages will occur for such skills as concrete and 
cement finishers, carpenters, electricians and bricklayers, which are 
usually in short supply in the Atlantic region at this time of year. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Very little change occurred 
in these areas during August. Balanced labour markets were maintained 
in the same 1] areas as a month earlier and moderate labour surpluses 
continued in Newcastle and Fredericton. Adequate labour supplies 
existed for haymaking and grain harvesting as a result of normal seasonal 
reductions in sawmilling and pulp-cutting employment. Additional em- 
ployment will be provided to a fairly large number of workers when 
potato digging and bean harvesting gets under way in the State of Maine 
and potato digging begins in Prince Edward Island. 


QUEBEC 


DURING August, the number of 
persons with jobs increased by 

Pier emt ne Manton cae: ee erpanin tpl waiters Sahel aac 
seasonal peaks were reached in | pa cem 

the construction, fishing and can- | 
ning industries. The number of 
full-time workers rose by 53,000 
from a month earlier, to a total 
of 1,396,000 at August 22, largely 
as the result of returning vacation- 
ists. Resumption of work in cloth- 
ing and in a few textile firms 
reduced the number employed part- 


QUEBEC 





























time by 8,000, bringing the total SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





working less than 35 hours to 
62, 000. 

An increase of 45,000 in the number of persons with jobs occurred 
in the 12 months ending August, 1953, despite a slightly lower level 
of industrial construction activity this year. Residential building was 
more active throughout the province this year and Montreal and a number 
of other areas experienced an unprecedented amount of house building. 
Some outlying districts, on the other hand, were affected by the com- 
pletion of several large hydro-electric developments and by reduction 
of road construction. Employment in manufacturing increased consi- 
derably during the year and was accompanied by a noticeable decline 
in short-time operations in paper, clothing and knit goods manufacturing 
industries. 


Labour surpluses disappeared in three areas and returned in one 
during August. By the beginning of September, 17 of the 24 areas in 
the region had approximately balanced labour markets. Slight labour 
surpluses existed in the remaining seven, compared with four a year 
earlier. 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment conditions showed little change 
in the Montreal area, apart from heavy demand for construction workers 
in the city and in northern localities. Hirings were few in manufacturing 
where many plants were closed for vacations. Activity was increasing 
in clothing manufacturing as production began on fall and winter orders. 
Skilled machine operators were scarce, as were hand cutters and stit- 
chers in boot and shoe manufacturing. 


The Quebec city area remained in the balanced category although 
construction activity increased. The building program this year has 
been larger than last year but small compared with that of other areas 
and many workers moved to northern resource developments. 


Major Industrial Areas. Slight labour surpluses continued in Shaw- 
inigan Falls where the chemical and aluminum industries were operating 
below full capacity and construction activity was not extensive. The 
labour surplus was 50 per cent larger than last year, reflecting the 
lower level of activity in the surrounding rural areas. Moderate labour 
surpluses also existed in the Lac St. Jean district, Trois Riviéres, 
Valleyfield —Beauharnois and in Rouyn—Val d’Or where 1,600 miners 
at Noranda Mines went on strike. Farnham—Granby came into the 
balanced group during the month. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The Buckingham and Sorel 
areas came into balance during the month, leaving only the Drummond- 
ville and Gaspé districts in the surplus category. The employment 
situation in these two areas was only slightly improved over last year 
when moderate surpluses persisted throughout the summer months. The 
labour situation remained balanced in the Quebec—North Shore area 
despite the damage of forest fires. 


ONTARIO 


IN Ontario, the labour market situ- 

ONTARIO ation remained fairly stable during 

Proportion of paid workers within each August. The number of persons 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. ath jobs Want thet oaile aswel 
end of July. However, vacations 
and some temporary plant closures 
increased the number away from 
their work by 19,000 during the 
month to a total of 137,000 at 
August 22 (107,000 of these were 


on vacation). 


Per Cent 























Employment in manufacturing, 

construction, agriculture and resort 
GROUP! eROUPIMcRCUDII RIC ROUERE establishments continued at peak 
levels during August. Few qualified 
workers were available, although 
by the end of the month, completion of most harvest operations, followed 
by hail damage to part of the tobacco crop, reduced requirements for 
farm workers. Moreover, by the second week in September most tourist 
resorts were closed and student workers had returned to school. In 
northern Ontario, the shift of farm workers to logging camps began but 
will not be completed for several weeks. 








In a large section of central southern Ontario, including London, 
Kitchener, Guelph, Woodstock, Stratford, Simcoe and St. Thomas, the 
high level of activity in manufacturing industries, together with heavy 
residential construction this year and the usual seasonal demand for 
harvest and tobacco workers, utilized nearly all available labour. On 
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the other hand, further declines in activity in the agricultural implement 
and textile industries, as well as employment reductions in automobile 
manufacturing created labour surpluses in some areas. 


At the beginning of September, 31 of the 36 areas in Ontario had 
approximately balanced labour markets. Three major industrial areas 
recorded surpluses and Bracebridge and Kitchener fell into the short- 
age category. 


Metropolitan Areas. The labour market situation in Toronto remained 
virtually unchanged during August, the available labour supply bare ly 
meeting the demands of the expanding construction industry. During 
the latter part of August and early September, the Canadian National 
Exhibition provided temporary employment for many. Further lay-offs 
occurred in the textile industry in Hamilton but skilled seamers and 
cutters were still somewhat scarce in that area and construction con- 
tinued to expand during the month. The demand for labour continued 
to increase in Ottawa and stenographers, typists, construction workers, 
truck and taxi drivers and engineers remained in short supply. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment was fairly stable in most of 
the major industrial areas during August and early September; nine of 
the 13 areas were in balance. Brantford remained in the surplus category 
as further lay-offs occurred in the agricultural implement industry and 
a surplus developed in Windsor when two automobile plants laid off 
staff in preparing for production changes. Completion of most of the 
major construction projects in Cornwall brought the area into the surplus 
category. However, labour was still scarce in Kitchener, particularly 
for female clerical, sales and service workers, and construction workers, 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. At the end of August, 19 of the 
20 areas had approximately balanced labour markets. Bracebridge moved 
into the shortage category as a renewal of activity in the tourist in- 
dustry toward the end of August temporarily increased labour demand 
in that area. 


PRAIRIE 
ADDITIONAL employment expan- 


sion occurred in the Prairie region 


PRAIRIE 
during August despite the absence 


Proportion of paid workers within each 


of almost 40, 000 workers on holi- of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
Per Cent 





days. The number of workers | Per Cent 
employed more than 35 hours 
amounted to 887,000 at August 22, 
an increase of 7,000 from the 
previous month. Compared with 
the same time a year earlier, 
full-time employment registered 
an increase of 36,000 workers. 





























The trend of labour require- = ae 
ments in the region has been SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
steadily upward this summer. In GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


the twelve months before July 1, 
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non-agricultural employment increased more than six per cent; two-fifths 
of this is attributable to the increase in industrial and residential con- 
struction. At July 1, the larger construction firms in the region employed 
29 per cent more workers than a year earlier. 


The general demand for labour was strengthened during August by 
the annual manpower requirements of the grain harvest, which developed 
rapidly because of above-average temperatures. A crop of near-record 
proportions was in prospect, although hail had brought severe damage 
and rust and early frost were still hazards in some areas. By the first 
week in September, harvesting was under way in all but the more north- 
erly districts and vacancies for 1,000 farm hands were reported by the 
National Employment Service. It was expected, however, that these 
demands would be satisfied with the aid of farm workers who were 
moving into the region from eastern Canada. 


The increasing demand for labour in all local areas during August 
was accompanied by a steadily shrinking supply. Seven labour market 
areas, covering 40 per cent of the region’s wage and salary workers, 
showed clear evidence of fairly general labour shortages at the begin- 
ning of September. Of the remaining 13 areas, which were in the balanced 
labour category, several were approaching shortage conditions. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Shortage conditions con- 
tinued in Edmonton during August. The labour supply situation became 
even tighter as a result of the recruiting of some 500 workers for a new 
chemical plant. To the occupations already in short supply in the area 
(carpenters, bricklayers, automobile mechanics, stenographers and 
waitresses) were added harvesters (power operators) and construction 
labourers for northern defence projects. 


Labour demand and supply remained in balance in Winnipeg and 
Calgary, no notable change occurring during the month. 


The situation in Fort William—Port Arthur appeared to be one of 
approaching labour shortage. In addition to the high level of activity in 
aircraft and motor vehicle manufacturing and in shipbuilding, pulpwood 
production during the coming winter is expected to be considerably 
above last year’s low level. Vacancies existed for over 1,200 loggers 
which the National Employment Service does not expect will be filled 
until after the harvest. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Harvesting requirements de- 
pleted the supply of available labour in agricultural and minor areas. 
Skilled power operators were scarce throughout the region. Owing to 
the arrival of outside harvest workers, however, no acute shortage of 
farm labour was anticipated. By the middle of September, more than 
1,500 of these workers had been transferred to the areas where they 
were most urgently required. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT conditions in the Pacific region remained fairly static 
during August, except for periodic logging shut-downs. These closures 
were reflected in the full-time employment total which dropped from 
384.000 to 372,000 in the four weeks ending August 22. During this 
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period, there was a correspond ing 
increase in the number of workers : 

roportion of paid workers within each 
employed less than 35 hours per of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
week. Azo oe Par. Cont 


PACIFIC 








Construction and food pro- 
cessing were the main industries 
in which employment expansion 
occurred during August. Iliring 
for fruit, vegetable and salmon 
canning was equal to the level of 
former years and heavy demands 
for apple pickers were expected 
during the September harvest , | 
period. In contrast to last year, CROUERIE CeIn Mat een ued: 
the construction industry was free ———~—————— 
of labour disputes and employment in recent months has shown year-to- 
year increases of more than 40 per cent. While peak activity was probably 
reached in August, new construction projects at various points are 
expected to sustain the level of employment in this industry for some 
months. 

Logging and sawmilling firms continued to operate at near-capacity 
levels throughout the month, except for sporadic shut-downs on Vancouver 
Island. Greater sales of lumber in the United States and Canadian markets 
have sustained lumber production in 1953, despite the loss of much of 
the United Kingdom market. ‘here was concern, however, in some areas 
about heavy log inventories and a number of firms reduced or closed 
down their woods operations during the month for this reason. 
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The labour market classification of most areas remained unchanged 
during the month, since greater employment in construction and food 
processing was largely offset by surpluses resulting from the inter- 
mittent work stoppages in the logging industry. One notable exception 
was Vancouver—New Westminster, where demand and supply came into 
balance. As a result, the number of wage and salary workers in balanced 
areas increased from 33 to 93 per cent of the regional total (see ac- 
companying chart). 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The employment situation 
in Vancouver—New \estminster gradually came into balance as a 
result of greater construction activity, more continuous logging employ- 
ment and the short-term requirements of the canning industry. The 
sockeye salmon run was heavy, but scarcity of other species reduced 
the total salmon pack to about the average for the previous two years. 
Substantial amounts of new residential, commercial and industrial 
building increased the construction labour force to its highest point 
in several years. Shortages persisted in certain occupations, notably 
carpenters, pipe fitters, high-pressure welders and trowel tradesmen. 

Minor Areas. Balanced labour conditions continued in all the re- 
maining areas of the region, except Central Vancouver Island. In this 
area, the fire hazard and excessive log inventories resulted in short- 
term lay-offs which had affected about 1,200 lumber workers by the 
end of August. The demand for construction workers in this area was 
well maintained and additions to the plywood plant in Port Alberni 
and the pulp mill in Nanaitno are expected to create more than 400 job 
opportunities in the coming months. 1955 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1953) 











Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 


Month 











Manpower 











Total civilian labour force (a) .-.-.-.-.-.---------- 5,507,000 = 0-2 <= 
Persons at work 35 hours or more --------- 4,820,000 aes _ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours------- 273,000 = One _ 

Usually work 35 hours or more ----------- 105,000 +15.4 = 
On short time ............sccscccecesesscsreees: 25,000 sof es 
Usually work less than 35 hours -.----- 168,000 — 8.7 — 
Persons with jobs not at work.-..------------ 322,000 — 6.1 — 
Usually work 35 hours or more......--.-. 313,000 = Det — 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... * a = 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ... 92,000 ees — 

Persons not in the labour force ..............«. 4,550,000 tas © _ 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

UN asta ht eae Pee eee oes oe ere eae i acea aso ease ers 21,214 — 6.5 Spille® 
Quebe Gv sccstccse erst cee reeee rere crasecee ta erets 55, 107 — 6.0 tL 9 
Cintar io i; 25e 2 Pn  hcete anes 50, 263 +70 + 4.7 
Pl airiess.. yes oie ae eee eee eters 16,504 —17.9 ~ 8.1 
SITY Tioga rime ee ADE, on RA eo Be se ae EEE 21,754 — 2.3 —36. 1 

Total, all regions "<-.1s-2.-0s-h-2s2eeces<2ae< 164,842 — 3.4 -— 1.3 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit 2c -cce-ocens -oo=paesencceoncecs= 110,938 — 7.4 = 

Amount of benefit payments ..-..-.---------+-+-- $7, 148,024 SER ar AlsiA(o) 

Index of employment (1939 =100)...------------ 190.8 5 aR ERS: 29 

Immigration icesees. cherie eee rte pte eet July 19,697 + 7.9 11414.6(c) 

Industrial Relations 

Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... August 92,760 _ —84.4(c) 
No. of workers involved .............-e-e-2ce-e0 August 8,598 OO pee ULES 
Nov.ofstrik@s: Sere ees August yi — | —38.2(c) 


Earnings and Income 








Average weekly wages and salaries ......... July 1 $57.58 a ee E667 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .......-.------- July= 1} $136 + 0.1 + 5.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..-.. July 1 41.4 = 0.7 9) O42 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............---- July 1 $56.35 a G + 6.1 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) -.. Aug. 1 186.4 + 0.2 | — 0.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) .....-. Aug. 1 115.7 + 0.3 a ie: 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| July 1 117.1 — 10 | + 6.8 
Total labour income .........-.-.---+++- $000,000 | June 979 1.0 +10.6 
Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935—39 =100) ............------- June PAH e) 5 + 7.8 
Manuf act uring) <ceccs rice: 1 cotaaeace = eancoderecver June 274.1 ara Ae | 
Dur abl 69).c2--cceece ce orebiee. nteevs theres June 338.5 +12.5 
Non-Durables June 233.0 + 6.1 








(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Cazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Durkin Resigns Abruptly 
As U.S. Labour Secretary 

Martin P. Durkin 
as United States Secretary of Labour 
September 10. In his letter of resignation 
to President Eisenhower he charged that 
the Administration had broken an agree- 
ment with him on recommendations to be 
made for changing the controversial Taft- 
Hartley labour relations law. 

He is expected to return to his post as 
president of the plumbers’ union, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his surprise 
appointment to the U.S. Cabinet. 


abruptly resigned 





Name New Chairman for 
Canade Labour Board 


C. Rhodes Smith, QC, Chairman of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, 
has been appointed Chairman of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. He 
succeeds| Hon. G. B. O’Connor, Chief 
Justice of Alberta, who was Chairman of 
the Board since its inception in 1948. Mr. 
Smith will retain his post as head of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission. 

He was first elected to the Manitoba 
Legislature in 1941 and since then has 
served successively as Minister of Labour, 
Minister of Education and Attorney 
General in the provincial Cabinet. As 
Manitoba Minister of Labour he took part 
in the Federal-Provincial Labour Confer- 
ences leading to the drafting of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act which authorized the setting up of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Manitoba and 
a graduate of the University of Manitoba 
and Oxford University. He served over- 
seas in the First World War and received 
his commission in 1918. He was called to 
the Bar in Manitoba in 1923 and has 
practised law in Winnipeg since 1924. He 
was appointed a lecturer at the Manitoba 
Law School in 1925. 

Mr. Smith was appointed chairman of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission on 
November 1, 1952. 
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B.C. Fishermen’s Union 
Suspended by TLC 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has suspended the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union of British 
Columbia until it “gives proof of taking 
all reasonable and necessary measures to 
rid itself of Communist leadership and 
leanings”’. 

The TLC’s executive council’s action was 
announced August 21 by President Percy R. 


Bengough. The suspension took. effect 
August 24. 
The letter advising the 4,000-member 


union of the suspensions was signed by 
Mr. Bengough and TLC Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing. It was addressed to 
Homer Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
fishermen’s union, who was a Labour- 
Progressive Party candidate in the recent 
federal election. 


An “accumulation of incidents tending 
to show a very definite leaning towards 
Communism and its front organizations” 
led to the suspension, the letter stated. 


B.C. Gillmetters Merge 
With Seafarers’ Union 


The B.C. Gillnetters’ Association, which 
broke away from the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (see above) early 
this year, has merged with the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the Vancouver Prov- 
wmmce has reported. 


The merger was announced jointly by 
Fred Rolley, Secretary of the Association, 
and Norman Cunningham, SIU business 
agent, who said the alliance had been 
approved by British Columbia members of 
the SIU. 





AFL Membership Tops 
Ten Million Mark 


Membership in the American Federation 
of Labour has now passed the ten million 
mark, 


This was revealed by the Federation 
recently after its executive council began 
enforcing an order’ requiring member 
unions to pay per capita tax on all their 
dues-paying members. 


Previously membership had been listed 
as 8,089,302. But the tax order revealed 
some 2,000,000 more members than had 
been formerly declared. 
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To Investigate Influence 
Of Communists in Unions 


A sweeping investigation of Communist 
influence in labour unions in the United 
States will be carried out this fall, it was 
announced recently by Senator John 
Marshall Butler of Maryland. 

Senator Butler is head of a special task 
force of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
He and two other senators were named 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee, a 
panel of the Judiciary Committee, to run 
the investigation. Hearings will be held 
in Washington. Senator Butler will be 
chairman. 

Top unions officials and also rank and 
file union members “who have had the 
opportunity to observe what goes on in 
Communist-dominated unions” will be 
called upon to give testimony, the Senator 
said. 


AFL Executive Couneil 
Makes Decisive Moves 


In a week-long conference, the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labour, meeting in Chicago last month, 
dealt with several major topics ranging 
from a recommendation that the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association be 
suspended to increasing the number of vice- 
presidents on the council. The number of 
vice-presidents was increased following the 
secession from the Federation of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

The 825,000-member carpenters union left 
the AFL in protest against the proposed 
no-raiding agreement with the CIO, charg- 
ing that the Federation appeared to be 
more concerned withthe CIO than with 
the jurisdictional disputes within its own 
ranks. 

All council vice-presidents were moved 
up one step in rank to replace First Vice- 
President William L. Hutcheson, president 
emeritus of the carpenters. Dave Beck, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, was elected to fill the vacant 
13th vice-presidential post. 


Two additional vice-presidential seats 
were created but have yet to be filled. 
Mr. Beck’s election puts two members of 
the teamsters’ union on the _ executive 
council; Dan Tobin, retired IBT president, 
still holds his AFL post. 


The council approved the no-raiding 
agreement with the CIO which now requires 
the approval of the latter body and the 
AFL’s annual convention. If approved, the 
agreement will become effective January. 1. 
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CCCL’s Wood, Furniture 
Federations Unite 


At a joint convention held at Quebec 
early in August, the wrought wood and 
furniture federations, affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, united under the name of the 
Federation of The Wrought Wood Workers 
of Canada. 

Before this amalgamation the National 
Catholic Federation of The Wrought 
Wood Industry of Canada had 16 locals 
in Quebec province and a membership of 
3,577. The National Furniture Federation 
had seven locals and some 800 members. 
The amalgamation, which had been under 
consideration for a number of years—it was 
their second joint convention—reduces the 
number of federations in the CCCL from 
Iveton 6. 

This amalgamation was carried out, 
according to a spokesman, with a view to 
reinforcing the ranks of the existing organ- 
izations and ensuring the workers of these 
two important sectors of Canadian industry 
of better protection for their rights and 
more effective defence for their working 
conditions. 

F. X. Légaré, Vice-President of the 
CCCL and formerly Secretary of the 
Wrought Wood Federation, was elected 
President of the new Federation. The 
other officers chosen are as follows: Ist 
Vice-president, Normand Dubé; 2nd Vice- 
president, Ovide Fauteux; Secretary, G. 
Auréle Pelletier; Treasurer, Léo-Paul Huot. 


Unemployment Declines 
In Both U.S. end U.K. 


Employment in the United States 
reached a record high level in August and 
unemployment sank to a _ post-war low. 
Persons with jobs numbered 63,408,000, the 
Commerce Department reported, while the 
number of unemployed dropped to 1,240,000, 
a drop of 308,000 from the previous month. 

Earlier the Department of Labour 
announced that total civilian employment 
during 1952 averaged 61-3 million. The 
total labour force reached a post-war high 
average of 66:4 million, about 600,000 
higher than in 1951. 

Unemployment is also on the decline in 
the United Kingdom. The Ministry of 
Labour reported that at mid-July unem- 
ployment stood at 272,000, a drop of 25,100 
from the previous month. 

United States unemployment in August 
was at a level that Commerce Department 
officials considered close to a minimum. 


Machinists, Rubber Union 
Sign No-Raiding Pact 


Two major unions, one in the American 
Federation of Labour and the other in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
recently concluded a “no-raiding” agree- 
ment in which each has promised to respect 
areas already organized by the other. The 
two unions, the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) and the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) signed an agreement 
similar to the one worked out between 
the Machinists and the United Auto 
Workers (L.G., July, p. 989). 


Under the agreement, the unions have 
pledged that neither will seek to disrupt a 
bargaining relationship already held by the 
other by attempting to persuade workers 
to change their affiliation. In addition, 
the unions have agreed to follow an 
employer who may move his plant to 
another location in order to end union 
organization among his employees. 


L. S. Buckmaster, President of the rubber 
workers, and A. J. Hayes, head of the 
machinists, announced that the agreement 
established “common sense rules and 
orderly procedures which should work to 
the benefit of both memberships”. The 
pact further provides for joint negotia- 
tions with employers “whenever such a 
course promises to bring the best possible 
results for the memberships of both 
organizations”. 


Immigration Declines 
In First Half of 1955 


Immigration to Canada during the tirst 
six months of 1953 was 19,721, under the 
total for the first six months of 1952, 
according to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
During the first half of last year, 98,057 
immigrants entered Canada while 78,336 
entered during the first six months of 1953. 


During June, however, 18,376 arrived com- 
pared with 15;969 in June of 1952. 

Immigrants from the British Isles num- 
bered 24,022 for the first six months of 
1953, a slight increase over the 23,001 who 
arrived during the corresponding period in 
1952. Similarly, the June 1953 total of 
British Isle immigrants was higher than the 
June 1952 figure—5,277 compared to: 4,336. 


Northern European immigrants again 
contributed heavily to the 1952 figures, 
32,756 arriving during the first half of the 
year compared with 38,478 who arrived in 
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the first half of 1952. This marks a decline 
of 15 per cent in the number of immigrants 
coming from this area. The largest num- 
bers came from Holland (12,018) and from 
Germany (14,411). During June of the 
present year, 8,362 persons arrived from 
Northern Europe, compared with 7,176 who 
arrived in June of 1952. 

United States immigrants to Canada 
increased from 3,931 in the first half of 
1952 to 4,337 for the corresponding period 
in 1953. However, in June of the present 
year, only 381 arrivals from the US.A. 
were noted compared with 925 in June of 
1952, a decline of 59 per cent. 


Our Resourees Useless 
Without Skilled Workers 


W. H. Clark, Vice-president (Industrial 
Relations) of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, has posed the question whether 
Canada could realize the full advantages of 
her tremendous economic expansion unless 
a greater emphasis were placed by Cana- 
dian industry on the training of more 
skilled workers. He was speaking on the 
Department of Labour’s radio program 
“Canada at Work”, carried by 69 inde- 
pendent Canadian radio stations from coast 
to coast. 

It has been estimated that Canadian 
industry needs at least 20,000 more appren- 
tices right now and that there are actually 
900 fewer Canadian apprentices today than 
there were in 1948. 

Mr. Clark said that Canada’s develop- 
ment promised to surpass that enjoyed by 
any other country and that her population 
was expected to increase by about 9,000,000 
in the next 25 years. It was reasonable 
to expect, he said, that industry would 
expand at a corresponding rate and that 
the result of this would be the creation of 
30,000 new jobs each year in. Canadian 
manufacturing industries alone, ‘This, of 
course, was in addition to the constant 
flow of replacements needed in industry to 
take the places of those who retired or 
left the labour force for other reasons. 

In the following talk on the Depart- 
ment’s weekly program, Joseph M. Pigott, 
President of the Pigott Construction Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ont., and a leading pioneer 
in the Canadian apprenticeship field, urged 
employers to accept the responsibility for 
the supply of trained ‘workers. Many 
employers are apathetic, he said. 
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1953 Housing Upswing 
Continued in June 


The 1953 upswing in new residential 
construction in Canada continued in June 
and prospects for its continuance during 
the second half of the year appear good, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. 

The number of new dwelling units begun 
and completed in the first six months this 
year is substantially higher than the 1952 
total. 

Housing starts during the six-month 
period numbered 46,746, a gain of 11,455 
units over the 35,291 units begun during 
the first half of 1952. This is almost a 
33-per-cent increase. 

Completions registered a 39-per-cent gain, 
numbering 39,491, a figure exceeding by 
11,151 last year’s January-to-June total of 
28,340. 

New dwelling units under construction at 
the end of June totalled 62,791, a number 
8,506, or nearly 17 per cent, higher than 
the 50,285 under construction at the same 
date last year. 

June starts were slightly higher than a 
year earlier, 11,308 against 11,095. June 
completions were up sharply at 6,675 
against 4,081 in June 1952. 

The average time under construction of 
dwellings completed in June dropped to 7-4 
months from 7-8 months in June last year. 


U.K. Housing in Ist Half 
Inereases 25 Per Cent 


Since the Second World War, Britain has 
built nearly three times as many houses as 
were destroyed or made unfit for occupancy 
by enemy action, the Ministry of Housing 
has reported. 

The completion of 145,000 houses in the 
first six months of 1953 brought the post- 
war total to 1,401,000. Another 314,000 
were under construction on June 30. Hous- 
ing figures are nearly 25 per cent higher 
than last year. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Begin to Decline 


In the United States, housing starts in 
July were 7 per cent fewer than in June. 
According to preliminary estimates of the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the month’s starts numbered 
96,000 compared with June’s 103,000. 

During the first seven months this year, 
674,500 new permanent non-farm dwelling 
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units were begun, slightly more than the 
668,400 units for the comparable months 
last year. 





Municipalities Blamed 
For Housing Shortage 


Blame for Ontario’s unrelieved housing 
shortage has been laid to the province’s 


municipalities by <A. E. K. Bunnell, 
Director of the Housing Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development. 


Mr. Bunnell told the urban elected rep- 
resentatives section of the Ontario Munic- 
ipal Association recently that municipalities 
have made a poor response to these 
offers :— 

The federal-provincial offer in 1950 to 
acquire raw land, subdivide it, service it, 
then make it available to builders or 
municipalities. 

The Ontario government offer in 1951 to 
build 5,000 rental units, to be financed on 
a full-recovery basis by a federal-provincial 
partnership, or on a subsidized basis by a 
federal-provincial-municipal partnership. 

The further provincial offer to increase 
the number of these units to 25,000 when 
the first 5,000 were completed and if 
demand persisted. 

Mr. Bunnell said that with regard to the 
first. offer, only 10,000 lots have been pro- 
vided. He admitted, however, that little 
or no land is available in big cities where 
the problem is most urgent. 


“With regard to rental housing,” said Mr. 
Bunnell, “there is land available which can 
be readily serviced. Yet the score to date 
(August 25) is only 1,662 units completed, 
375 pending, or a total of only a little over 
2,000 units. The Department and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
feel that this is a good deal which is being 
offered the municipalities. But the 
response shows a pretty poor record for this 
big province.” 

Factors aggravating the shortage of 
housing were listed by Mr. Bunnell as: 
lack of serviced or readily-serviced land; 
intervals when there has been a lack of 
mortgage money, one of which exists now; 
and the impatience of young people to 
save the necessary down payment. 


Few annexations have overcome the lack 
of serviced land, said Mr. Bunnell. In 
most cases existing municipal sewer and 
water facilities have needed overhauling 
even without expansion. Furthermore, 
because the growth in fringe areas has been 


largely devoid of industrial assessment, the 
burden of financing new services has fallen 
on the resident population. 

In the past eight years, 200,000 new 
housing units have been built in Ontario. 
But this was only one unit per four new 
people and did not even dent the housing 
shortage backlog, said Mr. Bunnell. 





U.S. Bans Discrimination 
In Federal Contracts 


In an executive order of August 138, 
President Eisenhower established a _ 15- 
member Government Contracts Committee 
to prevent discrimination in employment 
by companies holding federal government 
contracts. Under the new committee, 
which replaces the Committee on Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance set up by 
President Truman, recommendations will be 
made to contracting agencies for improving 
and making more effective the non-discrim- 
ination provisions of government contracts, 
complaints of discrimination will be 
received and referred back to the govern- 
ment agency responsible for taking action 
and educational programs by non-govern- 
mental bodies in co-operation with state 
and local governments will be encouraged 
to reduce “the basic causes of discrim- 
ination”. 

The Canadian government took similar 
measures to prevent discrimination by 
holders of federal contracts on September 
24, 1952, when it was provided that anti- 
discrimination clauses be inserted in all 
contracts entered into on or after January 
1, 1953 (L.G., Oct. 1952, p. 1818). 





Apprenticeship Director 


Named in Sasketchewan 


Frank H. Ellis, a former president of 
the Regina local of the Machinists union, 
has been appointed Director of the 
Apprenticeship Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour. He — succeeds 
J. Stanley Dornan. 

Mr. Ellis had worked as an inspector 
in the apprenticeship branch and had also 
instructed at the Canadian Vocational 
Training School in Regina and at the 
Technical School in Swift Current. 


Two Canadian Experts 
Complete ILO Duties 


Following the completion of their ser- 
vices as members of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, two Canadian 


members selected by the International 
Labour Organization have returned to 
Canada. They are Sheldon Ross and 
John Inglis. 

Mr. Ross, formerly one of the editors 
of the Department of Labour’s industrial 
classification manual and an_ associate 
director of the National Selective Service 
during the war, had assisted the Burmese 
government in making a manpower survey 
in industry and agriculture for the purpose 
of making occupational adjustments in 
connection with the economic development 
plans of the country. Mr. Ross is at 
present with the Department of Resources 
and Development. 

Mr. Inglis, once night school principal at 
the Vocational Institute in Vancouver, has 
returned from Greece where he assisted in 
organizing practical training courses and 
programs in vocational schools. Mr. Inglis 
was formerly regional director of voca- 
tional training in British Columbia. 


Fewer Canadians Receive 
Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The _ Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,332 at 
March 31, 1953, to 8,283 at the end of the 
second quarter, June 30, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$732 698.22 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1953, compared with $741,821.15 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $4,489,364.46. 

During the quarter, 107 persons receiving 
blind allowances were transferred to the 
administration of The Old Age Security 
Act, compared with 105 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
647 recipients have been transferred. 

At June 30, 1953, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$3766 to $39.54. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Most 1953 Graduates 


Have Found Work 


Of more than 12,000 students who grad- 
uated from Canadian universities this year, 
only 254, about 2 per cent, were still 
registered at the National Employment 
Service offices at the end of July as looking 
for work. A fair percentage of these 254 
graduates were actually working but were 
still registered with NES because they were 
seeking more suitable jobs. 
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Practically all of the university under- 
graduates, nearly 42,000, found summer 
employment of one kind or another this 
year. 


More Canadians Receive 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 87,675 
at March 31, 1953, to 89,706 at the end of 
the second quarter, June 30, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,991,000.61 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1953, compared with $4,903,990.47 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $26,397,076.47. 

During the quarter, 4,559 persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance were transferred to 
the administration of The Old Age Security 
Act as compared with 4,116 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
18,347 recipients have been transferred. 

At June 30, 1953, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.53 to $37.88, except for one province 
where the average was $24.92. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.18. 


700,000 Now Receive 
Old Age Security 


The number of persons receiving old age 
security payments in Canada passed the 
700,000 mark in July, statistics released by 
the federal welfare department reveal. 

This figure is an increase of almost 84,000 
since the first payments of $40 per month 
without regard to income were made to 
persons 70 years and over in January 1952. 
Payments, made entirely from _ federal 
funds, now total more than $28,000,000 per 
month. 

More than 5,000 persons sent in applica- 
tions and were paid for the first time in 
July, federal welfare officials stated. About 
900 of these could have been paid earlier 
if they had applied in time. 


Wage Guarantees Create 
Problems; No Answer Yet 


A study of the relationship between annual 
wage guarantees and regulations governing 
the payment of state unemployment com- 
pensation has resulted in no proposals for 
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co-ordinating the two but calls attention to 
three major policy decisions that will ulti- 
mately have to be made. 

The study was made by a committee of 
the United States Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies. 

Co-ordination of annual wage plans and 
unemployment compensation will have to 
await further study in view of the wide 
variation in annual wage provisions and 
their possible future growth and impor- 
tance, the committee said. 

The committee did find that, where 
annual wage plans have been reviewed by 
state security agencies, guarantee payments 
“have been universally regarded as wages 
and therefore constitute a bar to the receipt 
of unemployment benefits”. 

The policy decisions that will have to be 
made if and when guaranteed wage plans 
become more common, the committee 
pointed out, are:— 

1. What to do about the unemployment 
compensation principle that the claimant 
must be out of work and suffer a loss of 
wages to receive unemployment benefits. 

2. What to do about the requirement 
that the claimant must be available for 
other work if, under an annual wage plan, 
he is considered to be attached to his 
previous job for the duration of the wage 
payments. 

3. What to do about possible conflicts in 
the definition of “suitable” work under 
annual wage plans and unemployment com- 
pensation eligibility requirements. 

The committee suggested that payment 
of wage guarantees in a lump sum at the 
end of the guarantee period might dissolve 
some of these problems. 





Encourage Youth to 


Finish School—Durkin 


At the beginning of another school term, 
the United States Secretary of Labour, 
Martin P. Durkin, urged parents of teen- 
aged youth to encourage their children to 
return to classes. ; 

“Last year one-third of America’s 16- 
and 17-year-olds—20 per cent more than in 
1951—failed to return to school after taking 
summer Jobs,” he said. “From 1944 until 
last fall, there had been a steady decline 
in the number of boys and girls who stayed 
out of school for work. 

“I hope fathers and mothers will prevent 
a repetition of last year’s increase in school 
stay-outs, for this is a serious problem. 
Young people are lured by plentiful jobs 
at good pay and fail to realize that by not 
finishing their education now they jeop- 
ardize future earnings and advancement. 


Moreover, our country needs trained people 
and informed citizens in our efforts to build 
a free and peaceful world. 

“Byery year of schooling increases adult 
income,” he added. 


Newfoundland Federation 
Holds 17th Convention 


Resolutions dealing with social security 
and an alternative industry for Buishop’s 
Falls were passed at the 17th annual con- 
vention of the Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour (TLC) in Grand Falls July 20 
to 24. 

The 75 delegates gave support to a reso- 
lution recommending that a national health 
plan be established. Other social security 
benefits requested were increases in old age 
pensions, widows’ and mothers’ allowances 
and assistance to the blind. 

Noting that the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company had decided to dis- 
continue operation of its pulp and paper 
mill at Bishop’s Falls where about 160 
workers were employed, the Federation 
adopted a resolution requesting the pro- 
vincial Government to investigate the 
possibility of another industry for the area. 

A resolution was passed urging that steps 
be taken to encourage all trade union 
members in Newfoundland to join co- 
operative credit societies as a means of 
bettering their standard of living. 

The Federation requested that all pro- 
vincial Government employees be covered 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

With regard to provincial legislation for 
the coming year, resolutions were adopted 
requesting a Fair Employment Practices 
Act and an act enforcing fair remunera- 
tion for female workers. The Federation 
also demanded that safety and _ health 
inspectors be appointed under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The delegates requested that the Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Constitution and Law 
consider an amendment setting up a per- 
manent fund to assist member unions with 
the cost of litigation. 

In an address to the convention, George 
Schollie, Canadian Vice-President of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
reviewed labour legislation in Canada over 
the past 50 years. He urged the delegates 
to double their efforts to obtain an Indus- 
trial Standards Act in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Schollie congratulated the Federa- 
tion for its success in having an Appren- 
ticeship Act included in the statutes of the 
province, and he urged that trades councils 
set up standing committees to review the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in order to 


ensure maximum protection for workers 
against injuries and industrial diseases. 

The provincial Government was repre- 
sented at the convention by Premier Small- 
wood, Hon. C. H. Ballam, Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. E. S. Spencer, Minister 
of Puble Works. 

C. W. Strong of St. John’s was elected 
president by acclamation, succeeding Frank 
Chafe, who retired from office because of 
his increased work as TLC organizer in the 
province. Vice-presidents elected were: 
Norman Munn, John Cramm, Arthur Kelly, 
Philip Oliver and J. J. Thompson. Others 
elected were Llewellyn Jones, Treasurer, 
and Joseph Shapter, Secretary. 


Public Employees Study 


Compulsory Arbitration 


The advisability of trading the right to 
strike for compulsory arbitration will be 
investigated by the National Federation of 
Public Employees. 

The federation, organized last year at a 
meeting in Winnipeg (L.G., Sept. 1952, 
p. 1167), is affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and comprises 
102 local unions representing about 16,800 
employees of municipal governments and 
public utilities. Almost half the current 
membership is from Ontario. 

At the federation’s second convention in 
Ottawa last month, 46 delegates decided to 
set up a special committee to study “the 
possibility of obtaining legislation that 
would place civic and public employees in 
the same category as policemen and fire- 
men for collective bargaining purposes”. 
In Ontario, policemen and firemen have 
not the right to strike but, under provincial 
law, have the protection of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Garnet Shier of Toronto, President of 
the Federation, said that “we think a strike 
is not advisable in the public service and 
is neither in the best interests of employees 
or their employers”. The delegates agreed, 
however, that a form of protection similar 
to compulsory arbitration must be provided 
to replace the strike weapon. 

The convention expressed dissatisfaction 
with existing labour legislation as it affects 
public employees, and decided to press 
for an amendment to the British North 
America Act to bring civic and public 
employees under federal legislation. The 
special committee will present a model code 
to the federal government outlining what 
it desires under a national code. 

At the TLC convention the following 
week, Vice-President William Jenoves said 
the Congress was not responsible for state- 
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ments made at the public employees’ con- 
vention. He said compulsory arbitration 
was not TLC policy. But Mr. Shier, who 
also attended the TLC convention, said 
some of the delegates had misunderstood 
what had appeared in the press. The civic 
organizations were only studying the ques- 
tion, he said. 


Convention Approves 
ITU’s Publishing Set-Up 

Unitypo, Inc., the $4-million corporation 
set up by the International Typographical 
Union (AFL-TLC) to compete with pub- 
lishers in cities where printers are on strike, 
will remain in existence. 

A large majority of the 400 delegates to 
the union’s 95th convention in Detroit, 
August 17-21, voiced approval of the 
Unitypo policy, thereby backing up Presi- 
dent Woodruff Randolph and his admin- 
istration. Opposition delegates charged that 
the policy was wasteful and ineffective but 
were voted down 38 to 1. 

The union-financed corporation publishes 
daily newspapers with a combined circula- 
tion of about 200,000 in ten cities in the 
United States and in Hamilton, Ont., where 
the local union has been on strike for more 
than seven years. 

Altogether the union has spent $4,200,000 
in setting up newspaper plants where 
printers are on strike. Despite the opposi- 
tion group, the report of the convention’s 
defence committee urged and won support 
for continuance, and if necessary enlarge- 
ment, of the program. 

A bid for a Canadian vice-president on 
the ITU executive was defeated. A resolu- 
tion submitted by a Toronto local requested 
an amendment to the union’s by-laws that 
would have added a fourth vice-president, 
a Canadian, to the executive. The com- 
mittee. on laws recommended rejection, 
explaining it felt the present five elected 
officers were enough. 


CCCL Textile Group 
Asks Royal Commission 


The National Catholic Textile Federa- 
tion, affiliated with the CCCL, has sent a 
message to the Prime Minister asking him 
to institute a royal inquiry in order to 
clear up the situation in the Canadian 
textile industry. 

René Gosselin, President of the Federa- 
tion, specified that a royal inquiry should 
examine the problem of tariffs and the 
employers’ request for an increase in: tariff 
protection against textile imports and 
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should study the need for such tariff 
protection and its effect on the Canadian 
economy. 

At the Federation’s annual convention, 
held in July, Mr. Gosselin stressed the need 
for a Government investigation to be 
held without delay, for the purpose of 
clearing up the whole textile industry 
situation. “We want to know,” he said 
“whether the employers are right in com- 
plaining of foreign competition, and we 
want to know what the Government intends 
to do towards settling this problem.” 

The text of Mr. Gosselin’s message to 
the Prime Minister reads as follows:— 

“On behalf of the textile workers we ask 
you to institute royal inquiry to examine 
problem of tariffs and employers’ request 
for increased tariff protection against 
foreign textile products. The Inquiry 
Commission should both study the need 
for this tariff protection for the Canadian 
textile industry and its effects on the 
country’s economy.” 





Revised Reprint of July 
Article Now Available 


The table that accompanied the article 
“Wage Rates for Male Labourers in Manu- 
facturing” in the July issue of the LaBour 
GazeTTE has undergone some changes 
because of later tabulations. The revised 
table is included in a reprint of the article 
now available from the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

The changes in the table will also appear 
in the Department’s annual report Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1952, to be published shortly. 

The table that accompanied the article 
was based on _ preliminary tabulations 
obtained in the annual survey of wages 
and salaries conducted by the Department. 


Make 1952 Report for 
Human Rights Yeerbook 


Canada’s 1952 report for the Human 
Rights Yearbook on legislative changes 
affecting the rights set out in the Universal 
Declaration has been prepared by the 
Department of Labour and transmitted to 
the Human Rights Division of United 
Nations. Copies are available on request 
from the Legislation Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

According to the report, no single step 
was taken by Parliament or any provincial 
Legislature in 1952 which could be called 
an important development respecting 


human rights. Changes in a number of 
laws having a bearing on human rights 
are noted. 

The series of Human Rights Yearbook 
published by the United Nations was begun 
in 1946. The first yearbook contains the 
texts of all bills of rights and other con- 
stitutional provisions in effect in that year 
in 73 countries; each succeeding volume 
records the changes made each year. 





Million British Women 
Sign Equal Pey Petition 

Nearly one million British women have 
signed a petition demanding equal pay for 
equal work for the United Kingdom’s seven 
million women workers, according to British 
press reports. 

Two weeks after this announcement, the 
Associated Country Women of the World, 
meeting in triennal convention in Toronto, 
rejected a _ British-sponsored _ resolution 
urging ACWW support for the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Circulation of the petition was begun last 
April by the Fawcett Society, a women’s 
employment research organization. Can- 
vassers from all occupations, including the 
professions, the civil service and _ trade 
unions, collected signatures in England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

While admitting that the petition is not 
an effective political weapon, Mrs. Gertrude 
Horton, Society Chairman, explained that 
it will serve to direct government notice 
to a problem that has occupied the 
Society’s attention, on and off, for more 
than 30 years. 

The justice of the claim has been 
acknowledged by all British political parties 
and Parliament has on four occasions—in 
1920, 1936, 1944 and 1952—declared itself 
in favour of the principle; but it still 
remains to be put into effect. 

The motion put before the ACWW said 
the organization should work for “economic 
equality for women to complete their 
citizenship”. It was defeated on the 
grounds that the ACWW is not prepared 
at present to explore the infinite implica- 
tions of the suggestion. 

“As we specially represent rural women,” 
explained Mrs. Raymond Sayre, retiring 
President, “the implications would be far- 
reaching, particularly in relation to life 
on the land.” 


Presents Arguments for 
Equal Pay for Women 


“Women should be given equal pay for 
equal work; furthermore they need ade- 
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quate and suitable vocational training in 
order to be happy in some work which is 
fitted to their nature and to their physical 
and intellectual aptitudes,’ states Roger 
Chartier, MSS, in charge of labour rela- 
tions classes at the Laval Centre for Adult 
Education. 


Mr. Chartier? studies three ways by 
which it is possible to determine whether 
there is equal pay or not: through a study 
of the comparable output of men and 
women, through a study of the relative 
value of women’s work with regard to the 
cost of production, and through objective 
and scientific job analysis. 


The author, who is in favour of the 
application of the principle “equal pay for 
equal work”, takes his stand on moral and 
economic grounds. “The application of this 
principle,” he states, “will eliminate, in the 
determination of wage rates, all consider- 
ations of the sex of the worker that have 
no bearing on output or on the nature or 
the value of the work itself. Through 
such objectiveness, a better job analysis 
will be possible and all workers, both men 
and women, will be assured of fair treat- 
ment.” 

From an economic standpoint, with 
respect to women workers, Mr. Chartier 
uses an argument brought up by the 
Christian syndicates of Europe: “If there 
is not equal pay for equal work, a lack 
of balance will inevitably follow; part of 
the cost price will be incorporated either 
in an unduly high profit or in an unduly 
low selling price.” 

With respect to men, Mr. Chartier is of 
the opinion that this will gradually bring 
to an end the competition between male 
workers and female workers on the labour 
market. 

Mr. Chartier brings forward the argument 
related to purchasing power. “The appli- 
cation of the principle,’ he states, “will 
assuredly bring, for the great majority of 


the workers, an increase in purchasing 
power, a greater demand for consumer 
goods, an increase in production, more 


work and consequently a higher standard 
of living.” 

Finally, Mr. Chartier believes that equal 
pay for equal work will bring about a more 
rational distribution of labour within the 
establishments. 





JRoger Chartier, La rémunération du travail 
féminin, Relations industrielles, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
Les presses universitaires Laval, Quebec. 

2Mr. Chartier is the author of an inter- 
esting study, Problémes du travail féminin, 
Laval Centre for Adult Education, 1952. $1. 
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Widow of Sam Gompers 
Dies in New York 


Mrs. Gertrude Gompers, widow of Samuel 
Gompers, founder and for many years 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour, died August 1 in New York at 
the age of 70. Her husband died three 
years after their 1921 marriage. 

Mrs. Gompers herself was active in trade 
unionism and had worked for various 
unions in the United States. 


U.S. Labor Department 
Reorganized by Durkin 


Reorganization of the United States 
Department of Labor, announced recently 
by Labor Secretary Martin Durkin, will 
give four assistant secretaries direct respon- 
sibility for department functions. 

Mr. Durkin said: that reorganization, will 
insure. more efficient operation. of «the 
Department and better enforcement of 
labour laws. It is the first time assistants 
have been given such wide powers. _ 

The bureaus of. apprenticeship, employ- 
ment security, veterans’ employment service 
and veterans’ employment rights will be 
under the direction of Assistant Secretary 
Rocco Siciliano. 

The Department’s activities in interna- 
tional labour affairs will be supervised by 
Assistant Secretary Spencer Miller Jr. 
Assistant Secretary James E. Dodson will 
supervise management and internal oper- 
ation of the Department. 

The bureaus of labour statistics and 
labour standards, the wage, hour and public 
contracts divisions, the women’s bureau and 
other agencies will be supervised by 
Assistant Secretary Harrison S. Hobart. 
Mr. Hobart was formerly an official of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Average U.S. Pension Plan 
Pays $117.50 Monthly 


Retirement income of $117.50 per month, 
including $77.50 from social security, is the 
average benefit provided in 300 collective 
bargaining pension programs covering 
nearly six million workers studied by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This amount can be expected by a worker 
whose earnings have been $3,000 per year 
and who retires after 30 years of service. 
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The New York State Department of 
Labor gives $120.50 per month as the 
corresponding figure for 230 plans covering 
nearly one million workers in that state. 

A worker with a $3,000 average income 
retiring after 20 years of service would 
receive $104.50 on the national average and 
$106 on the New York State average, ten 
per cent less in each case. A worker whose 
average annual wage has been $4,000 would, 
after 30 years of service, receive a monthly 
retirement income of $136.76 on the national 
average, 12 per cent higher than the $3,000 
worker. The average pension is higher 
under plans to which the worker as well 
as the employer contributes, it was found. 

Of interest in this connection is a recent 
report by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board that payments for pensions and 
other welfare benefits by corporations in 
the United States reached new high levels 
in 1952, continuing the rapid increase in 


these payments over the last 15 years. 


Figures compiled by the Board show that 
fringe benefits cost private industry a 
record $8,054,000,000 in 1952, compared with 
$7,677,000,000 in 1951. However, this in- 
crease of $377,000,000 from 1951 to 1952 
was the smallest year-to-year gain since 
1949. In 1951 the gain was $1,055,000,000 
over 1950; in 1950 it was $1,497,000,000 over 
1949. 

In 1952 employers contributed $3,436,- 
000,000 for private pensions and welfare 
funds, compared with $3,125,000,000 in 1951; 
$2,101,000,000 for old-age and _ survivors 
insurance, compared with $1,966,000,000; 
$1,654,000,000 in taxes and contributions for 
unemployment insurance, compared with 
$1,757,000,000; and $863,000,000 for other 
benefits, compared with $829,000,000 in 
1951. 


Department Store Union 
President Dies at 58 


Irving M. Simon, President of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(CIO-CCL), died in New York September 
2. He was 58 years of age. 

Born in Poland, Mr. Simon began work 
at the age of 12 in a Brooklyn shoe store. 
In 1913 he helped form what is now Local 
1268, and from 1922 until his death was its 
business manager. 

Mr. Simon became a vice-president of 
the international union in 1937, the year it 
joined the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. In 1948 he was named president and 
guided the union from its low ebb following 
the expulsion of Communist elements to 
its present membership of 85,000. 


F. P. Walsh Again Heads 
N.Z. Labour Federation 


F. P. Walsh was re-elected president of 
the New Zealand Federation of Labour at 
its annual convention this year. 

Other officers re-elected were W. A. 
Fox, Vice-president, and K. M. Baxter, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The convention adopted resolutions deal- 
ing with industrial co-partnership, profit- 
sharing, tax rebates and employment. The 
report of the Federation’s executive urged 
support for the United Nations and the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Leongshoremen’s Union 
Suspended by AFL 


The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has been suspended for an indefinite 
period by the American Federation of 
Labour. The action was taken at the AFL 
executive council meeting last month in 
Chicago (see page 1258). 

The suspension has to be ratified by this 
month’s annual convention of the AFL. 
The union has the right of appeal. 

Reason for the suspension was the ILA’s 
unwillingness to cleanse its ranks of corrupt 
elements. 

Many observers expect the AFL eventu- 
ally to expel the longshoremen’s union; 
basis for this opinion is the belief that, as 
the union’s leadership is itself involved in 
the corruption, it is unlikely that it will 
heed AFL President George Meany’s 
appeal to clean house. 

This is the first time the AFL has 
disciplined a union for engaging in corrupt 
practices. 

In the absence of any move by the ILA 
leaders to purge the union’s ranks of 
corrupt elements, one local has seceded 
and several others have announced their 
intention to withdraw. A local represent- 
ing 2,500 workers in New York lumber 
yards has left the ILA and obtained a 
charter from the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. Locals representing long- 
shoremen along the Great Lakes, the Gulf 
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of Mexico and other areas outside New 
York have applied to the AFL for a 
charter for a new union, to be known as 
the American Federation of Longshoremen. 

Sponsors of the charter estimate that 
30,000 longshoremen—half the ILA mem- 
bership—would transfer to the new union. 

AFL officials have indicated that no 
action will be taken on the charter appli- 
cation until after this month’s convention 
decides what to do about the ILA. 


Two Toronto Loeals 
Mark SOth Anniversary 


Two local unions in Toronto are this year 
celebrating their 50th anniversaries. They 
are Local 35 of the International Photo 
Engravers Union (AFL-TLC) and Local 12 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Both have long 
records of good relations with industry. 

The engravers local was formed by 14 
members and received its first charter from 


the parent union on July 15, 1903. The 
local began bargaining, called its first 
strike and won its first collective agree- 


ment in 1904. It now numbers some 600 
members in the city of Toronto. 

Nine charter members of the local are 
still living. They are Fred Doran and 
Jim Egan, both members of the original 
executive, Albert Patterson, Fred Osler, 
William Ellison, Robert Baird, Herbert 


Hamel, Frank Anderson and Thomas 
Bryan. 
The pioneer members of the  litho- 


graphers local originally held membership 
ecards with the Buffalo local of the union. 
When in 1903 the number of Toronto 
members reached ten, a permanent Toronto 
local was formed. It now numbers some 
750 members and is the largest in the 
1,800-member lithographers union. 

The local has gone on strike twice, both 
times over wages. The first strike was 
called a few years after founding; the 
second in 1949. 

Only one of the ten original members 
is living. He is Charles Voss, retired and 
living in Toronto. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Price: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 
Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
Partners in Production No. 2. 
Teamwork in Action. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your LMPC. 
The Foreman and the LMPC. 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 
Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 
What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) FREE. 
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Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Price: 19 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. 


Tool and Die Maker. 


Guaranteed Wage and Employment 
Plans in Collective Agreements 


Of 937 agreements covering 610,200 workers, only 28 affecting 16,900 


employees in manufacturing 


provide wage or work guarantees other 


than reporting allowance and call-in pay; in non-manufacturing, only ten 


Although the number of guaranteed wage 
plans in Canadian industry is small, those 
now in effect show wide variations both in 
objectives and in the practices followed. 
In their most limited form, such plans 
guarantee employees called to work a 
minimum number of hours at regular pay. 
More important to the worker’s income, 
however, are those plans which guarantee 
employment and income over longer 
periods of time, ranging from a week to 
as long as a year. ; 


A sample of 987 collective bargaining 
agreements effective in Canadian industry 
was examined by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch for guaranteed wage or 


guaranteed employment provisions. In 
manufacturing, 564 agreements covering 
343,100 workers were included in the 


sample. Only 28 applying to about 16,900 
workers provided wage or work guarantees 
other than reporting allowances and call-in 
pay. Among the 373 agreements, covering 
267,100 workers examined in non-manu- 
facturing industries only ten had similar 
plans (See Table 1). 


Guaranteed wage plans all have the com- 
mon objective of protecting the worker’s 
income through periods of lay-off. For 
example, workers in the meat packing 
industry are guaranteed a certain number 
of hours of work in each week of employ- 


ment. In the past, the irregularity of live- 
stock deliveries to the packing houses often 
resulted in less than a full week’s work. 
In other industries, periodic lay-offs of 
longer duration often take place as a result 
of seasonal variations, “tooling-up” periods 
or other factors affecting the scheduling of 
production. 


Types of Plans 


The various guaranteed wage plans can 
most readily be grouped according to the 
period of employment covered by the plan. 
As will be seen in the table, most of the 
plans now in effect cover relatively short 
periods. Their importance to the worker 
will increase as the period covered grows 
longer. 

“Call-in pay” or “reporting pay” are the 
most common forms of wage guarantee. 
These provide minimum pay, usually two 
to four hours’ pay, to workers who either 
are called in to work or report for work 
at their usual hour and find no work avail- 
able. 

The guaranteed work week in Canada 
is mainly found in the meat packing and 
urban transportation industries. The plans 
in the two industries differ widely. In 
meat packing, the purpose is to establish a 
minimum work week irrespective of the 
level of livestock deliveries to the plant. 


‘ 


TABLE 1.—GUARANTEED WAGE PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


(as shown in a selected sample of 937 agreements) 


Type of Provision 


Annual Work or Wage Guarantee................. 
Months Ware: Guarantee .30-...6-. 3s 6 tpulnia © 6 pt 
Weekly Work or Wage Guarantee................. 
Minimum Call Pay and/or Reporting Pay........ 
Weekly Work or Wage Guarantee Combined with 

Manimurin Call Pay ii otk ye oale ern ok ea: 
PERE MV ISION etn oe hn, <5 hy Shins dd chateaus obi. ios 











Non-Manufacturing Manufacturing 


Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 


Employees Employees 

Agreements Apap ted Agreements Afected 
3 1,300 2 600 

3 Meee i aay ROSEN Slee J, gh OETA 6 4,100 
4 1,900 9 1,500 

111 108, 300 335 243,000 

3 500 11 10, 700 

252 155, 100 201 83, 200 

373 267, 100 564 343, 100 
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In urban transportation, the guarantee 
applies to workers without regular assign- 
ments and establishes for them a minimum 
work week. In both cases, however, once 
a worker has been on the payroll for the 
first day or two of the week, he will be 
paid for a complete week or some stated 
portion of the week. 

Monthly wage guarantees are uncommon 
in Canadian industries. They are found, 
however, in specialized sections of the fish 
processing industry. 

Guaranteed annual wages have been 
popularly discussed in recent years as a 
result of the stated objectives of certain 
unions in the United States and in Canada. 
Some plans have been in existence for 
several years but their coverage is relatively 
small. The claim of the employees has 
been that the employer should either over- 
come variations in employment throughout 
the year by better scheduling of production 
or pay wages during any lay-off. 

A guaranteed annual wage plan is illus- 
trated by the now-famous Hormel Plan 
in the United States, which guarantees 
employees 52 pay cheques a year!'. The 
actual hours worked during any period of 
the year may vary but provision is made 
to spread the income of the worker more 
evenly through the year so that it is paid 
in 52 weekly instalments. A similar plan 
has been in effect for some years at the 
Scott-McHale Shoe Company in London, 
Ont. Here, the amount paid to the em- 
ployees over any year is covered by a 
fixed percentage of the total wholesale 
price of shoes manufactured during that 
year. 

A guaranteed annual employment plan is 
illustrated by the Proctor and Gamble plan 
in the United States, in this case a guar- 
antee of 48 hours’ work during the year. 
Other work guarantees are based on hours, 
so that a minimum number of hours is to 
be worked in each year. The method of 
applying a guaranteed annual employment 
plan will necessarily differ from a guaran- 
teed annual wage plan. 


Wage and Employment Guarantees in 
Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


‘With the exception of two annual wage 
plans applying to shoe workers, the guaran- 
tee provisions in the manufacturing agree- 
ments analyzed in this sample are not 
designed to provide workers with con- 
tinuity of income or employment for any 
lengthy period of time. Seventy-four per 


1See Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United 
States, Bulletin No. 925, United States 
Department of Labor. 
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cent of the workers under the agreements 
surveyed are guaranteed two to four hours’ 
pay whenever they are called in to work 
or report for work at their usual hour. Of 
the 28 agreements that provide guarantees 
for longer periods, the limit is usually one 
week or one month. 


Annual Wage Stabilization Plans 


Two plans in effect in the shoe industry 
aim to stabilize the worker’s income over 
the year. Only certain classes of employees 
are eligible. Each eligible employee is 
guaranteed one pay cheque for each week 
that the agreement is effective, regardless 
of business conditions or regularity of 
employment. However, the annual wage 
may fluctuate since the fund from which 
the pay cheques are drawn is a specified 
percentage of the wholesale value of shoes 
packed during the life of the agreement. 
Any surplus in the wage fund may be used 
to build a reserve for use during slack 
periods or to revise weekly rates of pay 
upwards. Similarly, when wage payments 
exceed the amount available, weekly rates 
may be revised downward. 


Monthly Earnings Guarantee 


Under six agreements in this sample 
covering 4,100 workers in fish processing 
plants, a minimum monthly guarantee is 
assured to certain classes of employees. 
However, it applies only to those employees 
who remain a full season or complete the 
work for which they are engaged. In fish 
processing plants, a season is the period 
during which a preponderance of a par- 
ticular species of fish is processed. 


Weekly Earnings or Work Guarantee 


Weekly guarantees of work or wages are 
provided for in 20 agreements in this 
survey affecting about 12,200 workers. They 
are chiefly used in the meat packing indus- 
try, where 13 of the existing plans are in 
force. 


Under the meat packing agreements, the 
work week or the weekly wage is guaran- 
teed. A particular clause may guarantee 
the payment of a weekly minimum wage 
corresponding to a specified number of 
hours of work, or it may guarantee a 
specified number of hours of work at the 
employee’s regular rate of pay. The guaran- 
tee clause is always worded in a manner 
to exclude overtime premium payments 
from the guarantee. An example of a 
weekly work guarantee in the meat packing 
industry is as follows:— 

The Company agrees to guarantee every 


employee, not otherwise excluded, in 
every week of employment 36 hours’ pay 


at regular rates, subject to the following 

provisions. Premiums for night work 
and overtime shall not be considered 
when calculating what guarantee, if any, 
is to be paid. 


(a) The Company shall adjust gangs 
in proportion to the work available 
or expected. To provide employees 
with the guaranteed hours of work, 
the Company shall be free to dis- 
tribute work within Departments 
and to transfer employees from one 
department to another, reasonable 
consideration being given to senior- 
ity, to ability, and to extreme 
changes in temperature. 


(b) An exception to the weekly guaran- 
tee occurs in the case of gangs hired 
on a temporary basis and normally 
providing employment for a period 
of less than six consecutive work- 
ing days. 


(c) The union agrees and the Company 
expects that employees will perform 
whatever tasks may be assigned to 
them conscientiously. If any em- 
ployee declines to perform the task 
assigned to him, the Company shall 
be absolved from its guarantee in 
respect to the hours so lost by that 
employee. 


Any employee who is tardy or 
absent from work on any day or 
part of a day that he is scheduled 
or directed to work shall have his 
guarantee reduced by the time s0 
lost. 


An employee who is employed after 
the first of the payroll week shall 
be guaranteed that fraction of 36 
hours’ work which the number of 
days remaining of the payroll week 
is of his scheduled work week. 


(f) The guarantee shall be the same 
in weeks in which the eight paid 
public holidays occur as in others. 
Pay received for public holidays 
shall be regarded as part of the 
guarantee. 


(d) 


(e) 


Four agreements negotiated by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists to cover 
small groups of garage employees have a 
guaranteed employment plan similar in 
content to that in effect in meat packing 
plants. 


The other three agreements have a 
weekly wage guarantee covering route sales- 
men employed in bakeries. One provides 
for the guarantee of a weekly minimum 
wage to all regular salesmen. The others, 
slightly different in content, apply in special 
cases. They state: “Salesmen whose routes 
have been reorganized in a degree of 
lessening their weekly earnings shall, for 
a period of three months, be guaranteed a 
weekly earning equal to their previous six 
months’ average.” 


Wage and Employment Guarantees in 
Canadian Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Call-in pay and reporting pay provisions 
are somewhat less prevalent in non-manu- 
facturing industry agreements. The most 
frequent occurrence of this provision is in 
construction and longshore work. 

The guaranteed work week is found in 
some urban transportation agreements and 
applies to “spare men”, as mentioned 
above. 


Annual wage guarantees are provided 
in two agreements of this survey covering 
inland water transport. One assures all 
licensed personnel a percentage of their 
normal pay (50 per cent or 334 per cent, 
depending on classification) during the 
winter months or other periods when the 
boats are not operating. This applies to 
employees who have completed’ one season 
of employment and who continue in the 
service of the company. The other con- 
tract bases pay on 12 months for licensed 
personnel. They receive full pay on the 
basis of 12 months even though the 
operating season may be shorter. 

Four inland water transport companies 
not having collective agreements have 
reported annual guarantees for licensed 
personnel. One guarantees work during the 
winter at full monthly rates of pay. The 
second guarantees 12 months’ full salary 
and places the men on call for work 
during the winter. Another guarantees 12 
months’ full salary and mentions nothing 
about work during the winter. The last 
one guarantees 84 months’ pay for the 
regular season and 14 months’ pay during 
the winter. 


Coverage of the Plans 


The portion of the working force covered 
by the various plans may vary. In some 
cases the guarantee may be restricted to 
certain highly skilled employees; in others 
it may apply only to workers with a certain 
length of seniority. Some plans relate to 
the basic crew. For example, in the United 
States, the Sea Board Airline Railway and 
various AFL unions bargain each year the 
size of the minimum work force which is 
to be guaranteed six days of employment 
each week for the ensuing year. 


Recent Developments 


Interest in guaranteed wage plans, par- 
ticularly those related to yearly periods, 
has been shown in many quarters in recent 
months. At the international level the 
problem has been raised at several of the 
industry committees of the International 
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Labour Organization. The latest to make 
a recommendation on the subject was the 
Textile Committee (International Labour 
Organization Textiles Committee, 4th Ses- 
sion, February 2 to 18, 1953. See L.G., 
May, p. 693). This Committee adopted a 
memorandum recognizing the need for 
reducing the instability of employment in 
their industry and urging further study of 
the principle of a guaranteed annual wage. 

At least two international unions with 
membership in this country have spon- 
sored plans for the guaranteed annual wage. 
The United Steel Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO-CCL) have been most active 
in this respect. At the present time, the 
United Automobile Workers have laid a 
proposed guaranteed wage plan before a 
committee of economists for their advice. 
There has been, however, no bargaining on 
this plan in the negotiations within the 
industry nor have the details been made 
public. 

In ‘mid-1952 the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) ‘signified their intention to 
seek a guaranteed annual wage in the 
United States. Although they dropped this 
demand in their bargaining, they proposed 
a plan which would supplement unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Employers would 
be required to contribute 63 to 7 cents per 
hour worked by each employee to a fund. 
The fund would be used to guarantee em- 
ployees having three years or more of 
service 380 hours’ pay per week for 52 
weeks during any spell of unemployment. 
This amount would be paid in addition to 
any state unemployment compensation 
benefits. The union has indicated that it 
is also interested in getting a_ similar 


guarantee in Canada. In their 1953 bar- 
gaining, the union sought unsuccessfully 
in the United States to have a joint labour- 
management committee set up to study 
the subject. 


Discussions on the general question of 
guaranteed annual wages have _ brought 
forth a number. of arguments about the 
practical nature of such plans. On the 
one hand it is contended that the worker’s 
need for food, shelter and clothing con- 
tinues throughout the year and that em- 
ployment and wages should do _ likewise. 
Moreover, it is held that the social costs of 
forced idleness should not fall solely on 
the worker but should either be eliminated 
or spread over the community as a whole. 


It also argued that the guaranteed wage 
will have important benefits for manage- 
ment. An incentive will be provided to 
seek methods of regularizing production 
schedules. It is further contended that a 
feeling of security among the workers 
resulting from such a plan will bring 
increased output and less resistance to 
technological change. Finally, it is con- 
tended that labour turnover would be 
reduced. 


Those opposing guaranteed annual wages 
point out that the additional cost to 
industry of such plans would be disadvan- 
tageous both to management and to labour. 
They stress the fact that the fluctuations 
in production within various industries are 
very often the result of seasonal factors 
that cannot be overcome by careful plan- 
ning. They point out in addition that the 
wage guarantees would result in manage- 
ment being unable to expand or to con- 
tract employment as the need arises. 


WAGE RATES, SALARIES, AND HOURS OF 
LABOUR IN CANADA, 1952 


ANNUAL REPORT No. 35 


PRICE: 25). CENTS 


Contains index numbers of wage rates and average standard weekly hours of work 


in most Canadian industries; average wage rates and ranges of rates for the more 


important occupations in these industries; and special compilations for manufacturing as a 


whole, showing wage rates for unskilled factory labour and salaries of office workers 
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Trades and Labour Congress 


Holds 68th Annual Convention 


Takes first step towards labour unity, decides to press for guaranteed 
annual wage, embarks on political education scheme and launches cam- 
paign to expose Communist activity in labour movement. Election sees 
One vice-president unseated; other officers returned by acclamation 


Several innovations and departures from 
previous policy featured the 68th conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada in Ottawa, August 10 to 15. A 
total of 647 delegates attended. 


The convention, which coincided with the 
80th anniversary of the formation of the 
TLC’s predecessor, the Canadian Labour 
Union, took a first cautious step towards 
labour unity (a reversal of the decision of 
last year’s convention); decided, for the 
first time, to press for a guaranteed annual 
wage; agreed, while re-affirming the TLC’s 
non-partisan political policy, to embark on 
a scheme of political education; and 
launched a campaign to expose Communist 
activity in the labour movement. 


One new face appears on the executive 
council as a result of the defeat of a vice- 
president who had served nine terms in the 
position. 

Disarmament was dropped from the 
standing platform of principles of the TLC. 


The delegates approved salary increases 
for the Congress President and Secretary- 
Treasurer and agreed to the establishment 
of a pension plan for presidents and 
secretary-treasurers who complete ten 
terms. 


Suggestions that the TLC think about 
erecting a new building for its national 
headquarters and about a change in the 
convention date were advanced but no 
action was taken on either one. 

Appointment of a full-time education 
director and establishment of an educa- 
tion department, recommended by the 
committee on officers’ reports, was approved 
by the delegates. A person to fill the 
newly-created position has not yet been 
named. At present one man performs both 
organization and education duties. 

The Congress is in sound financial posi- 
tion, has the most members—about 580,000 
—in its 80-year history and is adding new 
ones at the rate of 1,000 a month, it was 
reported. 


The need for a new building for Con- 
gress headquarters was noted in the report 
of Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing. By 
setting aside a sum each year, he pointed 
out, the TLC would have enough for a new 
building within ten years. He suggested 
$100,000 as a target at which to aim. 


The suggestion that the TLC’s annual 
convention be held in a different month 
was made by Mr. Cushing in the discus- 
sion of a resolution asking that the Con- 
gress meet each September rather than in 
August. While he agreed with criticisms 
that August was a poor convention month 
because it was too hot and conflicted with 
the annual vacation period, he ruled out 
September because the executive “hesitates 
to hold a convention close to Labour Day” 
and doesn’t wish a TLC convention to 
conflict the AFL convention, which accord- 
ing to its constitution always begins on the 
third Monday in September. He recom- 
mended either May or June, pointing out 
that holding of the convention in either 
of those months would enable the Congress 
to prepare its annual memorandum for 
presentation to the Cabinet in October or 
November, before the session begins, rather 
than in April, as at present, at which time 
the session is almost over and the Cabinet 
too busy to give much time to receiving 
the TLC delegation. 


Other amendments to the platform of 
principles included: the addition of “federal 
aid to all grades of education”; the replace- 
ment of “nationalization” by “public 
ownership and democratic management” in 
the plank “nationalization of banking and 
credit”; and a new plank, “support of the 
principle of democratic government based 
on the will and consent of the people as 
the only foundation for the building of 
universal peace and freedom”. 


J. W. Waddell, President of the Ottawa 
Allied Trades and Labour Association, the 
host organization, presided at the opening 
ceremonies. A welcome to the city was 
delivered by the Mayor, Charlotte Whitton. 
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Among the other guest speakers were the 
Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg; Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario; and the fraternal delegates, 
Arthur Deakin from the British Trades 
Union Congress and Toney Gallo from the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The convention faced an agenda contain- 
ing 184 resolutions. 

Part of the opening day, which coincided 
with the federal general election, was 
devoted to a discussion of a recommenda- 
tion that the TLC executive seek an 
amendment to the Canada Election Act so 
that, if an election again occurs during a 
convention, the delegates will be permitted 
to vote. 

R. K. Gervin, Chairman of the British 
Columbia Provincial Executive Committee, 
suggested that polling booths could be set 
up in the convention hall. “I think the 
time has come,” he said, “for amendment 
of the Election Act to provide for persons 
who go out of town for any legitimate 
purpose.” 

We have lost our votes this time but we 
should not let it happen again, one 
delegate, said. | 

“Strong representation must be made,” 
added R. H. Brown, a Toronto printing 
pressmen’s delegate, “that not only dele- 
gates but those travelling for their union 
organization be allowed to vote at advance 
polls as well as railwaymen and commercial 
travellers.” 

President Bengough promised that the 
executive would “see, to the best of our 
ability, that the Act is changed before the 
next election.” 


Labour Unity 


In a reversal of the action taken at last 
year’s convention, the TLC has decided to 
take the first step towards the union of 
all Canadian labour bodies in one organ- 
ization. This year’s convention urged all 
affiliates to refrain from raiding and called 
on the TLC executive to explore further 
steps towards “eventual organic unity”. 

(Last year’s convention rejected a 
similar resolution after President Bengough 
attacked the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
charging it with attempting to undermine 
the TLC (L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1185). 

The resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion was a substitute, drafted by the reso- 
lution committee, for two submitted by 
local unions. It was worded as follows:— 
‘ Resolved: that this convention urge all of 
the affiliated organizations of this Congress 


to refrain from attempting to entice mem- 
bers from any other legitimate organization 
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into their own and concentrate upon organ- 
izing the- unorganized as the first step 
towards closer relations and eventual organic 
unity between the national central bodies 
of organized labour in Canada; and that the 
incoming executive council be encouraged to 
explore the further steps which should be 
taken towards this end. 


In the preamble to one of the resolutions 
replaced by the substitute, Transcona 
Lodge 484 of the International Association 
of Machinists stated that “we agree with 
the change in AFL and CIO policy which 
has made it possible for them to try to 
resolve their differences.” 

One delegate, W. Dawson of a Toronto 
local of the plumbers’ union, would have 
gone further than the resolution. “How 
much longer are we going to explore this 
question?” he asked. “The labour world 
is waiting for a voice from this convention 
today. Let’s have a definite voice and 
bring an end to this exploration.” 

Max Federman of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council said: “We have 
no issues today on which labour organiza- 
tions are taking different positions. We are 
together in the ICFTU, etc.” 

During the debate on this resolution, the 
dismissal of two Canadian officers of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1118) was indirectly referred 
to by J. Cain of Toronto, a delegate from 
the plumbers’ union there, who said: “It is 
important that organized labour in this 
country should be able to elect its own 
officers. We should have friendly relations 
with labour organizations in other coun- 
tries but domination by none.” 

Another interjection was made _ by 
D. Janzen, delegate from the Vancouver 
carpenters, who assured the convention that 
“we will not withdraw from the TLC even 
though the carpenters have withdrawn from 
the AFL (see p. 1258).” 


The resolution was 
unanimously. 


approved almost 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Without debate, the delegates approved 
a resolution urging all TLC affiliates “to 
press for” a guaranteed annual wage. 

The preamble to the resolution, sub- 
mitted by the Winnipeg and District Trades 
and Labour Council, pointed out that since 
1935 corporation profits after taxes have 
increased 176 per cent, income from invest- 
ment 328 per cent but wages and salaries 
only 89 per cent. 

One delegate questioned these figures. A 
member of the sponsoring council assured 
him that they were reliable, being taken 
from federal government statistics. Theirs 


were the only voices from the floor as the 
resolution was given the stamp of approval. 

The resolution said the guaranteed annual 
wage was “a means of stabilizing the 
incomes of union members and of securing 
a more equitable share of the wealth they 
produce”. 


Political Action 

The convention rejected an attempt to 
forge a link between the TLC and the CCF 
and to offer TLC support to candidates 
who endorse the Congress’ legislative 
program but agreed to embark on a scheme 
of political education. 

Three resolutions, all submitted by 
Toronto unions, were replaced by a sub- 
stitute drafted by the convention’s resolu- 
tions committee. One asked that the 
TLC’s legislative program be sent to the 
leaders of all political parties with a 
request for their endorsation and support; 
in return, the resolution promised support 
for candidates who promised such endorsa- 
tion. The second urged the establishment 
of a Labour League for Political Education 
at national, provincial and local levels. The 
third called for the “overthrow” of the 
“traditional AFL policy of political 
neutrality” and for recognition and support 
of the CCF as “the political arm of labour”. 

The substitute resolution, however, 
reaffirmed the “non-partisan political 
policy” of the TLC and requested the 
executive to “make pertinent political 
information available” to affiliated organ- 
izations and to “give serious consideration 
to the establishment of a Labour League 
for Political Education”. 

Some delegates criticized the substitute 
resolution for a lack of strength. “This is 
a watered-down substitute for three strong 
resolutions,” said H. Lees of a Toronto 
plumbers’ local. “We don’t need any more 
political information,” said Douglas Carr, 
delegate from a Toronto local of the 
Operating Engineers, sponsor of one of the 
resolutions replaced by the substitute. “We 
need action.” 

But after Ken Green of Halifax and 
District Federal Union No. 273 warned the 
delegates that defeat of the substitute 
resolution would mean that no action at all 
would be taken this year by the Congress, 
the convention approved the resolution. 


Subversive Activities 

The TLC has decided to launch “a 
vigorous educational campaign designed to 
expose the disruptive, subversive activity of 
Communists in the labour movement and 
to ensure an alert, informed and active 
membership that will see to it. that 





For the first time in TLC history, a 
man from the press table was called to 
the microphone on the platform at this 
year’s convention. It was the first time, 
too, that the reporter had received such 
a summons. 

The man was Mike Harris, labour 
correspondent for the Winnipeg Free 
Press and dean of Canadian labour 
reporters. 

The reason he was called to the 
platform was to receive, from Mani- 
toba delegates to the convention, an 
inscribed watch to mark his 25th year 
of labour reporting. 

Mr. Harris was introduced to the con- 
vention by Winnipeg Alderman Victor 
Anderson, Secretary of the Winnipeg 
and District Trades and Labour Council. 
The presentation was made by Sam 
Herbst, a Canadian representative of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and a prominent labour figure in 
Winnipeg. 


Communists and fellow-travellers are not 
elected to office or allowed to attain posi- 
tions of influence in the trade union 
movement.” 

The resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion also urged the federal Government to 
take “all necessary precautions against 
sabotage, especially in essential industries”. 

The double-barrelled resolution was sub- 
stituted for one from a Toronto local of 
the International Association of Machinists 
that called on the TLC to enlist the 
co-operation of all anti-communist labour 
organizations “to kick Communists out of 
Canadian Labour”. The preamble to this 
resolution specifically named the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

‘Objection to the use of the term “fellow- 
travellers” in the resolution adopted was 
voiced by H. Lees of a Toronto local of 
the plumbers’ union. 

“T must warn against the indiscriminate 
use of such labels as ‘Red’ and ‘fellow- 
traveller’ applied to progressive thinkers in 
art, literature, etc.,’ he said. “It is neces- 
sary to safeguard the right of any citizen 
to’ ‘criticize the Government, provided he 
does so through democratic channels. We 
must be careful not to destroy freedom, 
especially. freedom of speech.” 

He was supported by another delegate 
from his local, who urged the deletion of 
the word “fellow-travellers” from the reso- 
lution. “Some of the finest men in this 
country have been smeared by that phrase,” 
he declared. 
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Earlier the convention defeated a reso- 
lution, submitted by a Hamilton local of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, that would have prevented the 
Congress from barring delegates “because 
of opinions said or known to be held” by 
them. The resolution urged that creden- 
tials issued by the local bodies be accepted 
without question. 


Only support for the resolution came 
from George North, a delegate from the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, British Columbia,* who pointed out 
that Communists were not prevented from 
running in federal elections. How then, he 
asked, could the Congress refuse a seat to 
Communists who were elected as delegates 
to the convention? 


This argument was quickly answered by 
another British Columbia delegate, A. T. 
Alsbury of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Trades and Labour 
Council. Communists, he said, are always 
ready to cry out against what they describe 
as a denial of political freedom. “They 
should first express a belief in such freedoms 
and not use them only to destroy them,” 
he declared. “They are the very people 
who use democratic rights and privileges 
for the purpose of trying to destroy them. 


“You cannot work with people who 
co-operate only when it serves their pur- 
pose, who co-operate today and stab you 
in the back tomorrow,” he shouted. 


When the resolutions committee’s recom- 
mendation of non-concurrence was voted 
on, it was overwhelmingly approved; only 
a few voices were raised in opposition. 


Health Insurance 


Declaring that the Government has 
“consistently ignored the views of the 
labour movement and the public generally 
in not passing legislation on health insur- 
ance,’ the Congress again this year 
demanded an all-embracing, Government- 
subsidized health insurance scheme. 


This year’s resolution, a substitute for 12 
submitted by local unions, added to that 
adopted at the 1952 convention requests 
that the plan cover artificial limbs and 
provide “competently superyised mental 
homes”. It was adopted unanimously. 


It called for “the early establishment 
of a Government-subsidized, contributory 
national health insurance scheme covering 
every citizen in Canada which will include 





*A week after the convention’s close, this 
union was suspended by the TLC executive 
council until “it proves it is ridding itself 
of Communist leadership and leanings”. 
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medical, surgical, dental and optical care, 
hospitalization and artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, as well as 
competently supervised mental homes.” 


Most delegates considered it did not go 
far enough. Some would have liked to 
see it extended to include sickness benefits 
and convalescent homes, and one suggested 
the addition of chiropractors. 

One or two, while in complete agreement 
with the principle, felt that it went too 
far at the present time in view of the lack 
of hospital facilities. Also, some said, 
before such a scheme could be put into 
effect, assurance would be required that 
provincial governments would be willing to 
accept their share of responsibility when 
the federal Government is willing to put 
up the funds. 


Disappointment and dissatisfaction that 
repeated representations by the Congress 
had failed to bring about government action 
were freely expressed on the convention 
floor. 

A vigorous campaign on the part of all 
locals was advocated. “There hasn’t been 
enough agitation throughout the country,” 
commented some delegates. “We must go 
after this more aggressively,” said W. A. 
Acton of a Windsor local of the carpenters’ 
union. “What we should do is personally 
interview each Member of Parliament, back 
them into a corner and make them declare 
themselves.” 

“Let’s make the politicians live up to their 
promises,” added Harry Simon of Toronto, 
delegate from a Fur Workers’ Union local. 

Opposition by insurance companies and 
the doctors was blamed for lack of govern- 
ment action. President Bengough, when 
he entered the debate to answer some of 
the points raised by the delegates, recalled 
attempts to set up a provincial scheme in 
British Columbia. It had been “tied up at 
the dock” for five years, he said, because 
of the opposition of the medical profession. 

(Criticism of the medical profession on 
other grounds was levelled in the conven- 
tion’s opening minutes when Jack Cauley, 
Vice-chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, accused it of oppos- 
ing, first the introduction and then the 
extension of workmen’s compensation, and 
of failing to exercise the proper control 
over its members.) 


He also related how he had opposed the 
draft of a federal act because it was a 
“closed shop” for doctors: the man admin- 
istering the act would have been a qualified 
doctor. 





The Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, is congratulated by TLC Presi- 
dent Percy Bengough at the conclusion of the Minister’s speech to the convention. 
Mr. Gregg is wearing the guest badge just pinned to his lapel by Mr. Bengough. 


“What we want is a contributory system 
operated by the Government, by a commis- 
sion on which Labour is represented,” he 
declared. 


He agreed with the suggestion that all 
TLC affiliates conduct an aggressive cam- 
paign to press for the early establishment 
of a national health plan. But he did not 
favour the proposal to circulate a petition 
throughout the TLC membership. 


I don’t believe in petitions,’ he said. 
“We, your executive, speak for 550,000 
members; a petition may get 100,000 names 
after a great deal of hard work.” 


He stated emphatically that participation 
in any plan by private agencies and, in 
particular, insurance companies would be 
totally unacceptable to Labour. 

Answering criticisms that the resolution 
did not go far enough, Mr. Bengough 
declared that “we can’t write into it all 


the details involved in such a vast under- 
taking. The resolution sets out the target 
for us to aim at; the details come later. 


“Once the principle is established, it will 
take a year or two to get the system 
working satisfactorily; there will necessarily 
be changes,” he stated. 


It will be “impossible” to operate the 
health insurance scheme advocated by the 
TLC if doctors are to be paid on a “fee- 
for-service” basis, Mr. Bengough said. That 
would be nothing more than a “piece-work” 
system, he pointed out, “more sickness, 
more pay.” 

The doctors’ argument, the TLC Presi- 
dent said, is that any other system would 
ruin their profession. “There is no truth 
in that. The doctors on fixed salaries—in 
universities, in research laboratories—are 
the ones who have advanced the medical 
profession.” 
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Another resolution dealing with health 


problems seeks government aid in the 
treatment of poliomyelitis. 

The number of cases of this dread 
disease is steadily growing, stated this 


resolution, submitted by Winnipeg Lodge 
714 of the International Association of 
Machinists, and the cost of proper treat- 
ment has increased proportionately so that 
it is beyond the means of the worker. The 
resolution requested the Government “to 
provide the necessary accommodation and 
treatment facilities for the victims of this 
disease on a parallel as available for the 
treatment of tubercular cases.” 


Unemployment Insurance 

Increased unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, set at a percentage—between 60 and 
75 per cent—of the worker’s earnings, are 
sought by the TLC. In addition, the Con- 
gress wants the waiting period reduced to 
three days, including the first day of 
unemployment, which is not compensable; 
the coverage of the Act extended to include 
all workers; benefits paid when unemploy- 
ment is caused by illness; and the exclu- 
sion of vacation and accrued benefits when 
eligibility for payment is being established. 

These requests were contained in a reso- 
lution substituted for 11 submitted by local 
organizations. It was approved unanimously. 

Five other resolutions dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance were adopted. One 
expressed the TLC’s opposition to the 
inclusion of the worker’s age on his unem- 
ployment insurance book. Another asked 
that in future all payments of benefits 
specify the period covered by the payment. 
A third requested a revision of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission regulations 
so that workers on the five-day work week 
will not have their benefits proportionately 
reduced. 


Again this year the convention asked 
that benefits should not be withheld from 
trade unionists. “locked out because mem- 
bers of another union are on strike”. 

A resolution urging the extension of 
benefits to include all commercial fisher- 
men was amended by the _ resolution 
committee, who added the words “who are 
wage earners”. After protests by a dele- 
gate from the British Columbia United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, 
sponsors of the resolution, that the addition 
made the request meaningless in British 
Columbia, the resolution was referred back 
to the committee. It was adopted when 
again presented in this form: “Resolved 
that this convention instruct the incoming 
executive to investigate the possibility of 
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working out practical plans to include 
commercial fishermen and _ other such 
groups of workers under the provisions of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act.” 


Transferral of unemployment insurance 
credits accumulated by a worker to his 
widow’s account if she enters insurable 
employment was urged in a resolution on 
which the resolutions committee’s recom- 
mendation was ‘“non-concurrence”. 


“We feel that the problems of widows 
should be dealt with by legislation as 
proposed by the TLC,” said committee 
chairman Reg. Swanborough to explain the 
committee’s recommendation. When many 
delegates protested, the resolution was sent 
back to the committee but failed to 
re-appear before the convention’s close. 


Criminal Code Amendments 


Clarification of the Government’s amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code to protect 
legal strikers from prosecution under the 
sections dealing with the breaking of con- 
tracts and the commission of mischief was 
urged by a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention. It was a substitute for three 
submitted by local unions. 


The TLC has drafted and submitted to 
the Parliamentary committee discussing the 
amendment of the Criminal Code clauses 
that would achieve the TLC objective. 
The resolution adopted urged the inclusion 
of these clauses in the Code. 

Delegates from unions in the public 
utility field expressed concern that the 
proposed amendments to the Code placed 
them in “grave danger” and requested 
inclusion of a section specifically protecting 
the right of public utility workers to strike. 
President Bengough asked why utility 
workers should be singled out. The 
TLC’s suggested additions to the Code 
protect the right of all workers to strike, 
he pointed out. 

A. McDiarmid of the Vancouver IBEW 
local asked whether workers could be 
forced by the amended Code to cross picket 
lines on projects where several unions are 
working. This section could be regarded as 
a breach of an agreement, he pointed out. 
President Bengough answered that it was 
the policy of the Congress that when an 
affiliate enters into an agreement it should 
fulfil that agreement. 


Some delegates then suggested that all 
local unions have written into their collec- 
tive agreements a clause stating that 
refusal to cross a picket line would not 
constitute a breach of the agreement. 


Government Employees 

A total of 24 resolutions dealing with 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
federal government employees was sub- 
mitted. In subject matter they ranged 
from overtime rates of pay for prevailing 
rate employees to collective bargaining 
rights for all government workers, from 
salary scales to better buildings for Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission offices. 

Two resolutions urging the Government 
to allow employees’ organizations in the 
Civil Service to be certified as bargaining 
agents and to bargain in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were referred to the TLC’s standing com- 
mittee on government employees. All 
others were adopted by the convention. 


They asked :— 

1. An upward revision of civil servants’ 
and postal workers’ salaries to bring them 
into line with those paid by industry. 

2. The payment of overtime rates to civil 
servants and postal employees. 

3. Introduction of the five-day week for 
all Civil Servants and postal employees. 

4. Reinstatement of the 36-hour work 
week for administrative staffs and introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour work week for postal 
employees. 

5. Better facilities in Unemployment In- 
surance Commission offices for serving the 
public. 

6. Establishment of labour-management 
production committees in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

7. Payment of the same wages to and 
establishment of the same working con- 
ditions for Dominion Experimental Farm 
employees as for other government 
employees in the district. 


Immigration 

Again this year the TLC found fault 
with Canada’s immigration policy, urged a 
restriction of immigration during the 
winter months, recommended transferral of 
the responsibility for immigration to the 
Department of Labour and ealled for the 
creation of an immigration commission 
“having equal representation from Labour, 
Management and Government”. 

A three-pronged resolution drafted by 
the resolutions committee as a substitute 
for two submitted by local unions was 
approved by the convention. 

Immigration should be planned in rela- 
tion to national development requirements, 
the resolution stated. 

Charges that the Immigration Depart- 
ment was not giving immigrants a true 


A former Vice-president of the TLC 
has been re-admitted to the Congress 
after a seven-year suspension. Dele- 
gates to this year’s convention unani- 
mously agreed to the return to TLC 
ranks of Paul Fournier of Montreal, a 
member of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
who served as a TLC Vice-president 
in 1943-44. 


President Bengough, 


recommending 
the lifting of the suspension, told the 
convention that “due to the length of 
time I feel he has served his sentence”. 

Mr. Fournier was suspended by the 
TLC executive for “vilifying” the Con- 


gress by charging that it was Com- 
munist-dominated. The suspension was 
ratified by the 1946 convention. 





picture of conditions in Canada and was 
“neddling” immigrants “as they used to 
peddle slaves many years ago” were made 
from the convention floor. 

“There’s something wrong with an immi- 
gration policy that sends government 
agents abroad to bring workers to this 
country and fails to inform them of con- 
ditions they must meet on arrival,’ said 
J. P. McKay, machinists’ union delegate 
from Windsor. “It’s a crime the way these 
people are misinformed and uninformed 
about our way of life in Canada.” 

R. K. Gervin, newly-elected TLC Vice- 
president, made the charge that immigrants 
were being peddled. “At the present time,” 
he asserted, “the Immigration Department 
is going round with immigrants in this 
country and peddling them as they used 
to peddle slaves many years ago.” Officials 
are apparently trying to destroy the 
standards of living created over the years, 
he charged, declaring that immigrants were 
sent to jobs with low rates of pay and 
long hours of work. 

The reason why immigration should be 
made the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the resolution stated, was 
that it “maintains considerable contact 
with employment conditions through the 
National Employment Service”. 

President Bengough reported that there 
was close co-operation between the Immi- 
gration Department and the Department 
of Labour, a development since the Con- 
gress first began to make representations 
to the Government on the matter, but 
added: “There’s still room for improve- 
ment.” 
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Housing 


Housing was described as “the greatest 
national emergency facing us at this time” 
by a delegate during the discussion on 
several resolutions concerning housing 
placed before the convention. 

Nine resolutions on the subject were 
submitted by local unions. Seven were 
combined into a substitute resolution by 
the resolutions committee. The substitute 
and the two remaining resolutions were all 
approved by the convention. 

The substitute resolution, calling on the 
TLC to continue pressing the federal Gov- 
ernment to “accelerate its housing program 
and take all necessary steps to make avail- 
able low-cost and low-rent homes _ for 
medium and low-income families,” made 
three specific recommendations :— 

1. That existing regulations be revised to 
make it possible for anyone to obtain a 
NHA home with a maximum down payment 
of 10 per cent. 

2. That money be loaned directly to bona 
fide home builders at a lower rate of interest 
(instead of guaranteeing lending institutions 
which are now charging over 5 per cent). 

3. That steps be taken to encourage 
municipalities to enter into agreements for 
the construction of low-rental houses, subsi- 
dized where necessary, so that workers may 
obtain good, modern homes in relation to 
their family needs rather than in relation to 
their incomes, and to assure that services, 
such as schools, playgrounds, community and 
shopping centres, in addition to water, 
sewers, light, power and pavements, be 
provided. 

One of the other housing resolutions 
asked the federal Government to direct the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion to assign some of its staff to the job 
of illustrating to municipalities the “bene- 
ficial aspects” of Sections 35 and 12 of the 
National Housing Act and of encouraging 
municipalities to make use of those sec- 
tions. The two sections referred to were 
recently combined to permit municipalities 
to initiate the building of multiple housing 
projects. 

Speaking on this resolution, Ford Brand, 
Vice-president of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council, said the time 
has come to “stop bickering about whether 
house building should be done by public 
enterprise or private enterprise; we should 
press the municipalities to take advantage 
of the National Housing Act as was done 
in the Regents Park project” in Toronto. 

“You have to educate the provincial 
governments to spend their share, too,” 
added James B. Graham of the Winnipeg 
carpenters’ local. 

The third housing resolution approved 
urged a decrease in the acreage limita- 
tion imposed by the Veterans’ Land Act. 
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In the discussion on the _ substitute 
resolution, John W. Bruce of a Toronto 
plumbers’ local suggested a lengthening of 
the amortization period for housing loans. 
“Tf the amortization period were length- 
ened even five years,” he said, “a lot of 
border-line cases would be able to purchase 
homes.” 

Other delegates said that Canada, despite 
its resources and high living standards, 
trailed behind Scandinavia and Britain in 
housing, that rents in most housing 
developments were still too high for most 
workers and that, as the workmanship on 
some homes was poor and sloppy, closer 
inspection of houses under construction 
should be enforced. 


Election of Officers 

All members of the TLC executive 
council but one were re-elected by acclama- 
tion. The only contest of the elections 
resulted in the defeat of a vice-president 
who had served a total of nine terms in 
that office. 

President Bengough was returned for his 
llth term at the helm of the Congress. 
Others re-elected by acclamation were 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing and 
Vice-Presidents James <A. Whitebone, 
William Jenoves, Claude Jodoin and Carl 
E. Berg. 

R. K. Gervin, Chairman of the British 
Columbia Provincial Executive Committee 
and Secretary of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, replaced Birt Showler as 
Vice-President for British Columbia. The 
vote was 320 to 229. 

Mr. Showler was first elected a vice- 
president at the 1943 convention. He 
suffered defeat in 1947 but regained office 
the following year. 

Three delegates stood for election as 
TLC fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress; three others with- 
drew. Harry Colnett, Canadian Organizer 
for the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, topped the 
poll with 358 votes. A. T. Alsbury, of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council, received 116 
votes and Doug McAllister of Malton 
Lodge 717, International Association of 
Machinists, 60. Those who declined nom- 
ination were Robert H. Brown of Toronto 
Local 10, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America; 
Nelson Cox, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 


The TLC executive council for the coming year. 
A. Whitebone, Vice-president (Maritimes); Percy R. Bengough, President; William 


Jenoves, Vice-President (Ontario). 





Front row (left to right): James 


Back row (left to right): R. K. Gervin, Vice- 


president (British Columbia); Claude Jodoin, Vice-president (Quebec); Carl E. 
Berg, Vice-president (Prairies); Gordon G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 
tional Union of America; and Reg. Swan- 
borough, Vice-President in Canada of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 

TLC Secretary-Treasurer Cushing was 
unopposed for election as the fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour. 


Taxation 

Thirteen resolutions on taxation were 
submitted by local bodies. All were com- 
bined by the resolutions committee into 
one substitute resolution, which was 
approved by the convention. 

The resolution adopted called for:— 

1. The raising of exemptions to $3,000 
for married persons, $1,500 for single 
persons and $400 for each dependent child. 

2. The exemption of amounts spent on 
tools for the job, on tuition fees and text- 
books and on medical expenses. 

3. Elimination of all forms of sales tax. 

4. Re-imposition of the 100-per-cent 
excess profits tax. 


Pensions 

The TLC renewed its request for a 
universal pension at age 65 for men and 
60 for women. Unlike last year’s resolu- 
tion on this subject, which did not specify 
an amount, this year’s asked that the 
pension be $65 a month. 

The request was contained in a substitute 
resolution that replaced four submitted by 
local unions. Presented to the delegates in 
the dying minutes of the convention, the 
substitute was approved without debate. 

Other resolutions on pensions were dis- 
cussed earlier in the session. One requested 
payment of at least half the pension paid 
to blind persons over the age of 21 under 
the Blind Persons Act to blind persons 
between the ages of 16 and 21. Another 
asked that regulations be changed to 
permit a continuous absence of six months 
in any 24-month period without cessation 
of pension. (Present regulations permit 
three months absence in any calendar year.) 

A resolution asking for pensions for 
widows from the age of 50 was amended 
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so that it urged that any national scheme 
of social security include pensions for 
widows. 

A resolution suggesting that the TLC 
request the setting up of a pension plan 
along the lines of unemployment insurance 
and on the same basis of deductions and 
contributions so that it could be carried 
from one place of employment to another 
was amended by the resolutions committee 
to request the Congress to set up a 
committee to investigate the feasibility of 
such a plan. 


Convention Speakers 
Percy R. Bengough 


In his presidential address, Percy R. 
Bengough enumerated the legislative and 
administrative changes the TLC would con- 
tinue to seek from the federal Government, 
bitterly condemned international Com- 
munism for its treatment of East Berlin’s 
striking workers, commented favourably on 
the recent ‘passage of the federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act and took pride 
in the continuing growth of the Congress. 
He devoted the largest part of his speech 
to the TLC’s demands for a national health 
insurance scheme. 

It is 16 years since the Trades and 
Labour Congress last met in convention in 
Ottawa, he recalled in his opening remarks. 
“Sixteen years seems a long time, but it 
really isn’t when we remember that it is 
only one-fifth of the time this Congress 
has been functioning in the interests of 
its affiliated membership. This year—1953 
—marks our 80th birthday. 

“Highty years ago in Toronto, trade 
unionists of the 1870’s called together the 
first convention on a national basis which 
set the goals and foundations of The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
What they believed was right; what they 
did bore fruit; what they envisaged we 
now enjoy.” 

When the TLC met in Ottawa in 1937, 
Mr. Bengough continued, its affiliated 
membership was just over 140,000; today 
it exceeds 550,000. “In other words, we 
who are here today represent four times 
as many organized workers in all parts 
of Canada as did the delegates who met 
in this city 16 years ago.” 

Building on the firm foundation that 
has been laid, and using the experience and 
gains of those who went before, through 
our organized effort, he stated, substantial 
improvements to laws and governmental 
practices have been obtained. 

“However much we would like to see 
further changes and improvements in our 
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present laws, we can say that the prin- 
ciples which have been laid down in our 
social security and labour legislation are 
sound. In particular, our unemployment 
insurance and our old age pensions are 
well established on the very best founda- 
tions and principles. In both cases the 
rights of the workers are firmly established. 
In neither case are the benefits paid as a 
gift from a benevolent government. In 
both cases what is received by way of 
benefits amounts in fact to a return of 
contributions paid in by the workers when 
they were gainfully employed. 

“We want to see the age limits for old 
age pensions reduced. We want the monthly 
payments increased. We want the coverage 
and provisions of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act extended. These are immediate 
and necessary goals of our Congress today.” 

Enactment last session of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment under federal 
jurisdiction on grounds of race, colour, 
national origin or religion, Mr. Bengough 
held up as “one of the greatest advances 
we have ever made in our social laws and 
marks up a first for Canada, since no other 
nation in the world has such a law on a 
national basis.” 

Important tasks await the new Parlia- 
ment, the delegates were told. Among 
those mentioned were the revision of the 
Criminal Code, which during the last 
session of Parliament was referred to a 
special committee. 

“We have also been asking that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act be extended 
to cover loss of income of workers who 
are unemployed due to illness. An amend- 
ment to the Act was approved at the last 
session and went into effect on August 3, 
but it was not an answer to our request 
for the Act’s extension in this direction. 

“Tn making our request for the exten- 
sion of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to cover unemployment due to illness, I 
know that there has been some anxiety 
created on the grounds that we were water- 
ing down our request for a national health 
insurance plan. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth.” 

Unemployment insurance, Mr. Bengough 
continued, is a scheme which provides for 
contributions from employees, employers 
and government and for the payment of 
benefits to insured persons when they 
become unemployed. “We know,” he said, 
“this principle to be sound and that it has 
worked well in practice. It is the fact 
of unemployment and not the cause of 
unemployment that results in the payment 
of benefits... 


“We consider that unemployment due to 
illness is Just as serious for the worker and 
his family as is unemployment due to any 
other cause. The loss of income in both 
cases causes great hardship. In asking for 
an extension of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to cover loss of income due to 
unemployment caused by illness, we are 
thus maintaining in full the principle of 
unemployment insurance, and we are not 
in any stretch of the imagination seek- 
ing’ any financial aid for the payment of 
doctors’ or hospital bills. Even though a 
worker may be receiving payment for 
doctors’ and hospital bills he is still without 
a pay cheque and in need of funds. Under 
any circumstances we have to oppose the 
iniquities that would arise in having a 
means test in any such legislation.” 

When, said Mr. Bengough, the Govern- 
ment in reply to the TLC request for such 
an extension of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act claimed that it would be uncon- 
stitutional, Congress obtained legal opinion 
from one of Canada’s leading constitutional 
authorities, Prof. F. R. Scott of the Law 
Department of McGill University. Prof. 
Scott gave as his opinion that “the Parlia- 
ment of Canada has jurisdiction to include 
sickness and disability among the causes 
of unemployment compensated by the 
fund.” 

The proposal, Mr. Bengough added, 
was fully constitutional. The Government 
admitted this fact when it sponsored an 
amendment to the Act making it legal for 
the Commission to continue the payment 
of benefits to unemployed workers in 
receipt of benefits who become ill while 
unemployed. “It is, therefore,’ he con- 
cluded, “my earnest hope that the dele- 
gates will reaffirm their strong desire for 
such an extension of the Act.” 

Turning to international affairs, Mr. Ben- 
gough said: “We in this Congress accept 
our international responsibilities especially 
in these troubled days of the aftermath 
of World War II. Nor can we forget, 
despite the current thaw in the cold war, 
and the reaching of an armistice in Korea, 
that international Communism through its 
enslaving dictatorship in Moscow is the 
outright foe of democracy and all free 
trade unions. If proof were needed that the 
Kremlin is completely opposed to free 
trade unions and the exercise of any vestige 
of freedom by the workers, we have it in 
the most glaring form by their actions in 
East Berlin. There, only a few weeks ago, 
workers who went on strike to better their 


conditions were met with Soviet tanks and 
guns and the ban on strikes has since been 
murderously enforced. 

“Whatever the present and immediate 
future may hold in international affairs we 
shall have to remain ever on the alert for 
new actions and activities of the agents of 
conspiracy, and, in particular, any attempts 
which they may make to insinuate them- 
selves into our organizations.” 

Mr. Bengough, then referring to the 
report of the TLC Permanent Committee 
on Government Employees, said _ that 
representations of the Congress had not 
gone unheeded and that many improve- 
ments had been made. Although the federal 
Government had withheld adoption of the 
five-day work week of not more than 40 
hours on a nation-wide, year-round basis, 
it has been put into effect in 26 cities, in 
the Government Printing Bureau and in 
the Halifax Dockyard. Order in Council 
P.C. 6190, governing the working condi- 
tions of Government hourly-paid employees, 
has been substantially amended, he said, 
one of the principal gains being the granting 
of sick-leave benefits on the basis of nine 
days a year, cumulative from year to year. 

“T have highlighted these facts,’ Mr. 
Bengough said, “because I wish to stress 
that these improvements did not fall out 
of a tree; they were not the gifts of a 
benevolent government. Our Congress was 
successful in gaining these adjustments 
because our members in government em- 
ployment were organized and _ because 
through our Committee we were able to 
co-ordinate our efforts. At the same time, 
I think we can very justifiably commend 
our Government for these improvements.” 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The end of hostilities in Korea will not 
curtail Canada’s industrial and national 
expansion, the convention was assured by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

“The conflict in ideologies in the world 
today has certainly not been resolved with 
the end of hostilities in Korea,” he said. 
“Therefore our defence program must con- 
tinue. But even if this were not so, the 
potentialities of Canada’s natural resources 
are so great that there will be mighty 
peaceful tasks for this generation, and 
many to come, in bringing about their 
development.” 

In his address, his fourth to a TLC con- 
vention since his appointment to the 
Labour portfolio in 1950, the Minister gave 
a brief review of the TLC’s 80-year history, 
told the delegates that Congress briefs to 
the Cabinet had had an influence on recent 
labour legislation, outlined some of the 
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The TLC President with the fraternal delegates from the TUC and the AFL. On the 
left is Toney Gallo, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union, fraternal delegate from the AFL. On the right is 
Arthur Deakin, Vice-chairman of the TUC general council and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, fraternal delegate from the TUC. 


challenges that still confront Canadian 
Labour, commented on the value of labour- 
management production committees and 
praised the Congress for its participation in 
international labour organizations. 

In his very first words, he also conveyed 
the Government’s regrets that the federal 
election date conflicted with the conven- 
tion’s opening day. He told the delegates 
that he hoped some change could be made 
in the election laws so that situations of 
this kind could be avoided in the future. 
When setting the election date, he pointed 
out, the Cabinet had to take many factors 
into consideration. 

The fact that the TLC is celebrating its 
80th anniversary this year was recognized 
by Mr. Gregg, who devoted almost half of 
his speech to a review of Congress history. 
“The list of men and women who have 
contributed to the building of the Trades 
and Labour Congress through the past 80 
years 1s an impressive one,” he said. “They 
have seen to it that Labour has not been 
selfishly independent of general Canadian 
development.” 

The Minister of Labour described the 
contrast between the 1874 convention in 
Ottawa of the Canadian Labour Union— 
at which there were only 15 delegates— 
and this year’s convention of the TLC. 
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“Any review of legislation,’ he con- 
tinued, “shows the effect of the work that 
you and your predecessors carry on at 
meetings such as this. Unemployment insur- 
ance, our old-age security program, fair 
employment practices legislation, labour 
relations legislation—these and other legis- 
lation and legislative amendments have all 
been strongly influenced by your work.” 


Turning to the challenges that confront 
labour today, Mr. Gregg remarked that the 
TLC would obviously continue to seek 
the improvement of working conditions and 
economic welfare and that in doing so 
would “bear in mind the economic needs 
and aspirations of the people of Canada 
as a whole”. A further challenge, he pointed 
out, is the maintenance of our democratic 
way of life. 

“T am strongly of the view that one of 
the most significant accomplishments of 
unions and employers in recent years has 
been the establishment of the collective 
agreement as the rock on which labour- 
management relations are founded,” he 
said. “Through this document the position 
of the worker engaged in the production 
process has changed: he now has greater 
security within our developing industrial 
democracy.” 





The TUC fraternal delegate, Arthur Deakin, presents to TLC President Bengough a 
“historic emblem of the great fight and struggle of trade unionism,” a replica of 
a mace used in the London dock strike of 1889 by the striking dock workers to 
protect the boxes in which they were collecting financial contributions; ‘“‘an emblem 


of authority,” Mr. Deakin called it. 


The development of a relationship that 
permits more successful administration of 
the collective agreement, and of a readi- 
ness to use such instruments as_ labour- 
management production committees, has 
led to the improvements in productivity 
to which we look for continued gains in our 
standard of living, the Minister said. 

“Tt is by practising industrial democracy 
and strongly increased productivity with 
its diffusion among all our citizens, and 
peoples of other countries, that we can 
maintain our democratic ways and institu- 
tions,” he declared. 

He was gratified to know that Canadian 
labour was not confining itself to an 
interest in its own problems but was par- 
ticipating actively in international organi- 
zations such as the ICFTU. He described 
his impressions of the recent International 
Labour Organization conference at Geneva, 
paying tribute to the work of the two 
TLC representatives who were members of 
the Canadian delegation to that conference. 


“T am confident that you will see to 
it that your endeavours here will be of 
the maximum benefit to our whole nation,” 
Mr. Gregg concluded. The Department of 
Labour will continue to co-operate fully and 


‘At left is TLC Secretary-Treasurer Cushing. 


cordially with the leaders of the “mature 
and progressive” TLC, he promised. 


Hon. Leslie M. Frost 

Ontario’s Premier, Hon. Leslie M. Frost, 
brought the province’s greetings to the 
delegates on the convention’s third morn- 
ing. The federal election coincided with 
the convention’s opening day, he reminded 
the delegates, and this prevented his 
appearance during the opening ceremonies. 

Saying that he had heard that the 
delegates had complained of the loss of 
their vote on election day, he pointed out 
that Ontario had changed its election laws 
to permit anyone who was to be away from 
home on a provincial election day to vote 
at an advance poll. (The federal Election 
Act permits only certain classes of workers 
to vote in advance.) He suggested that the 
TLC could make suggestions for further 
improvement in the Ontario law. 

Premier Frost, who followed Rev. F. A. 
Marrocco on the platform (see below), said 
his interest in co-operative housing had 
been aroused by the previous speaker. He 
indicated that Ontario was ready to offer 
assistance to such projects and, if present 
legislation did not permit this, would make 
the necessary amendments. 
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Accompanying Premier Frost was Robert 
Saunders, Chairman of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, who spoke 
briefly of the good relations existing 
between the Commission and the AFL 
unions on power developments at Niagara 
Falls. 


Arthur Deakin 


The man who played a prominent part 
in the formation of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, and has 
never been forgiven by the Communists 
for doing so, and who advocated wage 
restraint in Britain after the war, and was 
often criticized by his fellow unionists for 
doing so, told the TLC his reasons for both 
actions when he addressed the convention 
as fraternal delegate from the Trades Union 
Congress. 


Arthur Deakin, Vice-chairman of the 
TUC general council, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and a Vice-President of the ICFTU, 
told the delegates he had detected the 
“sinister forces” at work in the 1949 strike 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union and had 
warned British workers not to become 
involved in it. “I think we did Canada and 
Canadian seamen a favour by not becoming 
involved,” he said. 

In his speech Mr. Deakin, a trade 
unionist since the age of 14, gave 
answers to questions surrounding the “split” 
between the TUC and the British Labour 
Party, the “welfare state” and the relations 
between the TUC and the present British 
Government. 

At the beginning of his address he com- 
plimented the TLC on the ability of its 
leaders, past and present, and spoke 
proudly of the union leaders from his own 
country. “The British trade union move- 
ment has a great deal of experience,” he 
said. “Its voice in the international field is 
listened to with respect.” 

He stressed the fact that trade union 
problems were the same the world over. 
“Your problems are our problems,” he said. 
“Our approach to the solution may be 
different but the answer of the trade union 
movement the world over is the same: 
improve living standards, and enhance 
human dignity.” 

The answer to questions he had been 
asked about the “split” between the Trades 
Union Congress and the British Labour 
Party, he said, was simple. He pointed out 
that constitutionally there was no actual 
connection between the Congress and the 
Party but that individual unions affiliated 
to the Congress were at the same time 
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affliated to the Labour Party. A trade 
union’s primary responsibility was to its 
membership, he explained, and they could 
never let themselves become the objects 
of political expediency. Those who anti- 
cipated a period of tension between the 
unions and the Labour Party were “guilty 
of wishful thinking,” he added. 


He had been asked: “Doesn’t the welfare 
state sap initiative and destroy competi- 
tion”. 

“Cut-throat competition with low wages 
and bad conditions of employment is not 
the incentive needed,” he declared. 


Mr. Deakin explained that the trade 
union point of view concerning the welfare 
state was: (1) the job of government is 
to provide the greatest possible measure 
of social security with progressive improve- 
ment of living standards, and to plan the 
economy so that full employment is main- 
tained. (2) To give effect to those two 
ideas there must be the greatest possible 
measure of consultation between govern- 
ment, employers associations and organized 
labour. 


In answer to questions of the relation- 
ship between the trade union movement 
and the present Conservative Government 
in Britain, he said it was “precisely” what 
it was when the Labour Party formed the 
Government. “We did not say we would 
sit tight until we got a Government suited 
to us,” he said. “We have taken our full 
part in government bodies. Our attitude 
to any government is dictated by the 
policies they pursue.” 


He pointed out that one of the govern- 
mental bodies on which the TUC was 
represented was the Productivity Council. 
“If you have good agreements and yet 
have no work to do to earn the money to 
meet those agreements, you have nothing,” 
he said. “That is why we co-operate with 
the Government in efforts to increase 
productivity.” 

Mr. Deakin stated that wages, prices and 
profits had been an acute question in 
Britain for seven years and that he himself 
had been criticized for having recom- 
mended wage restraint on the part of trade 
unions. A country’s currency should have 
the greatest possible stability, he said. 
“What matters most to the worker is not 
how much he gets per week but how much 
that wage will buy.” During the period in 
office of the Labour government, prices had 
been kept stable by means of subsidies; the 
present Government has reduced subsidies, 
he stated, and the increased costs are being 
passed on to the consumers. 


The last part of Mr. Deakin’s speech 
was a scathing attack on Communism and 
the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

“J have never been forgiven (by the 
Communists) for leading the walkout of 
the free trade unions from the WFTU,” he 
said. “I tried to work with the peoples 
of the East in the face of the conspiracy 
against human beings,” he explained, but it 
became evident from 1945 onwards that the 
WFTU “was being used as a_ political 
instrument for the furtherance of com- 
munism. 

“Communism is not a political faith,” he 
exclaimed. “It is a conspiracy against 
humanity and human dignity. The purpose 
of international Communism is plain; the 
object of attack is the trade union move- 
ment in the free countries of the world.” 

Mr. Deakin received a standing ovation 
at the conclusion of his speech. 


Toney Gallo 


“To neglect political action is to court 
political attack,” said Toney Gallo, AFL 
fraternal delegate to the TLC convention, 
explaining why the AFL had entered “the 
political arena”. 

Mr. Gallo, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Work- 
ers’ International Union, pointed out that 
the AFL had “certain basic social and 
economic objectives that can be realized 
only through legislation and not through 
collective bargaining alone. The achieve- 
ment of these goals can only be through 
political action; therefore it is our job 
to rally our forces in the political field.” 

The political arm of the AFL, Labour’s 
League for Political Education, has now 
been placed on a year-round basis, he 
reported. “Its objective,’ Mr. Gallo ex- 
plained, “is not to develop an army of 
voting puppets but to do its part in 
developing a more informed and politically- 
alert citizenry who will demand better 
public office holders who will see that 
our democracy will serve all of the 
people.” 

Karlier, the AFL fraternal delegate des- 
cribed American Labour’s opinion of the 
new Administration in the United States. 
Although the AFL had urged support of 
the new President’s opponent, it had 
accepted the decision of the American 
people and after the election had pledged 
co-operation and support to President 
Kisenhower, he said. It was elated at the 
appointment of Martin P. Durkin as 
Secretary of Labour. But the record of the 
83rd Congress was not looked on with 
favour by American Labour. 


Jack Cauley 


A’ way to reduce the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion and to relieve the shortage of hospital 
staffs was suggested to the convention by 
Jack Cauley, Vice-Chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, who 
spoke on the first morning of the conven- 
tion. 


A series of convalescent hospitals like 
that operated by the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board at Malton, he said, 
would cost less than conventional hospitals 
to. build and maintain, would halve the 
cost of treatment and would release a 
“flood” of staff and beds for active cases. 


“We have found,” he reported, “that 
more than 90 per cent of our patients do 
not require the facilities of an active hos- 
pital for more than seven days.” 


Mr. Cauley, whose address came even 
before that of President Bengough, indicat- 
ing the emphasis that the TLC was placing 
on hospitalization at this year’s conven- 
tion, cited the case histories of six injured 
workers whose treatment the Ontario Board 
supervised. All had suffered broken hips. 

The Malton convalescent centre had 
accommodation for only two of them. Two 
were sent to a general hospital and later 
to Malton, two were treated entirely in 
a general hospital. The two who went 
directly to Malton were discharged first, 
those treated entirely in hospital last. The 
recovery of the first two was complete 
while that of the two who went only to 
the general hospital, despite their much 
longer treatment period, was not complete. 

“A convalescent hospital costs only a 
third of what it costs to build an active 
hospital and treatment there costs only 
half as much as in a general hospital,’ he 
told the delegates. “And more convalescent 
hospitals would release a flood of staff and 
beds for active cases.” 

Mr. Cauley also accused the medical 
profession of opposing, as the “first step 
towards socialized medicine,” the extension 
of workmen’s compensation and charged it 
with failing to exercise proper control over 
its members. 


Rey. F. A. Marrocco 

Co-operative house-building, with pro- 
spective owners contributing their own 
labour, was suggested to the convention 
delegates, as a way for workers with low 
incomes to obtain their own homes, by 
Rev. F. A. Marrocco, Director of the Social 
Action Department, Canadian Catholic 
Conference. 
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Under a co-operative housing plan, he 
explained, “people incorporate into housing 
groups, buy land together, buy materials 
together, hire labour together and, in their 
spare time, work together to build homes 
for one another.” 

Such plans do not deprive building 
workers of employment, he _ declared. 
Because an income in excess of $3,000 a 
year is required to finance a house today, 
three-quarters of Canadian worker families 
have no hope of buying homes without 
special assistance. Under a _ co-operative 
housing plan they can have a home for 
$7,000, which sum includes the cost of 
hiring skilled labour for certain jobs and 
also the cost of supervision by a contractor, 
he explained. 

He warned that co-operative building 
could not be successful unless those par- 
ticipating first educated themselves for the 
task. Educational material had been pre- 
pared by the Department, he said. 


Moshe Bitan 


“Tsrael, due to the guidance of Labour, 
is a showcase of western democracy,” the 
TLC convention was told by Moshe Bitan, 
North American representative of Histadrut 
(General Federation of Labour). “I believe 
it is an example to other under-developed 
countries.” 

What Israel is trying to do—build a new 
country under labour control—may be of 
interest to many other countries that are 
under-developed and where the workers 
are unorganized, he pointed out. The lot 
of the common man is changing in the 
Middle East because of the part the labour 
movement has played in Israel, he said. 

“Free labour unions have come to under- 
stand that their fate is linked together; 
you cannot have peace and prosperity in 
one Ycountry 1 you. dont ehaver 15 in 
another,’ Mr. Bitan declared. “In the 
ICFTU we are building together a family 
of free labour throughout the world.” 


Histadrut, he reported, now represents 
half a million organized workers in a popu- 
lation of only a million and a half. It has 
three times as many members as it had 
five years ago. 

Lotteries 

A resolution that attracted both support 
and opposition in almost equal measure 
was one calling for the establishment of 
government-operated lotteries. So evenly 
were the supporters and opponents matched 
that, after two hours of at-times-heated 
discussion, a show of hands had to be 
called for. 
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Sponsors of the resolution, the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, pointed out that 
many Canadians are buying tickets on 
lotteries but the money does not remain 
in Canada, and that the revenue from 
Canadian lotteries could be used “to 
improve social services and eliminate tag 
days.” 

In the main, supporters of the resolution 
based their stand on two points: Canadians 
do buy lottery tickets (therefore “let’s 
make it legal”), and the money spent on 
lotteries should remain in Canada. 


A Hamilton delegate added that lotteries 
were the only means available to the trades 
council in his city for financing charitable 
work yet it had been “singled out” for 
prosecution for conducting a lottery. 


The opposition presented a variety of 
reasons why the resolution should be 
defeated. Ford Brand, Vice-president of 
the Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council, pointed out how inconsistent the 
convention would be if it demanded 
lotteries as a means of improving social 
services after having previously adopted a 
resolution demanding a national health 
plan. “Do we want a national health plan 
or lotteries in aid of hospitals?” he asked. 


H. Lees, of a:Toronto local of the 
plumbers’ union, declared that lotteries are 
usually used “to patch up holes in faulty 
social legislation. I would rather see us 
strive for better social legislation than to 
have the holes patched up,” he said. 


Another Toronto delegate, Les Hood of 
the Canadian Postal Employees’ Associa- 
tion, asserted that a labour organization 
“has no business” requesting lotteries 
because “lotteries will not help this 
country”. 


One delegate pointed out that many 
resolutions adopted by the convention had 
shown that workers can not live comfort- 
ably; “how, then, can we afford lotteries?” 
he asked. Others insisted that gambling 
was immoral. 


Roger Provost, secretary of the resolu- 
tions committee, who is also President of 
the organization sponsoring the resolution, 
ended the debate with a summary of the 
pro-lottery case. “Lotteries are legal in 
Treland,” he said, “and I don’t think the 
people there are any more immoral than 
we are. As long as lotteries are illegal 
here, we don’t know whether we’re buying 
a genuine ticket or a counterfeit.” 

He then reminded the convention that 
“the resolution doesn’t say that any one 
can stand on a street corner and sell lottery 
tickets.” 


When the show of hands was called for, 
it was found the supporters outnumbered 
the opponents and the resolution was 
adopted. 


Moral Re-Armament 


At great length and with considerable 
heat the convention debated the merits of 
Moral Re-Armament during an argument 
that had its beginning when the Trades 
and Labour Congress Journal published in 
its July issue an editorial criticizing MRA. 
The editorial described as “particularly 
important and timely” an ICFTU warning 
to trade unions to “spurn any connection” 
with MRA. 

Since the issue reached the floor inci- 
dental to the debate on officers’ reports and 
was not put to a vote, the convention took 
no action on it. 

During that part of the report of the 
committee on officers’ reports that dealt 
with the publication of the Journal, Frank 
Hall, Vice-president in Canada of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, wanted to know who had written 
the editorial and whether it was a state- 
ment of Congress policy. 

“T have had some contact with MRA,” 
he said, “but if it is as pictured in this 
editorial I will have nothing more to do 
with it. But if it is as I have found it — 
my contact has been beneficial and I have 
never found them to have done any harm 
to the labour movement—then we may well 
work alongside it.” 

The only time MRA offered him advice, 
he reported, was during the 1950 railway 
strike. A sympathizer came to his hotel 
room and left him a bottle of whisky, he 
said, and later an MRA member came and 
Suggested prayer. “We didn’t do too 
badly in that strike,’ he reminded the 
delegates. “It wasn’t because of the 
whisky; maybe it was because of the 
prayer.” 

Mr. Hall said the President of his own 
union, George M. Harrison, had told him: 
“As far as I know, they (MRA) are good 
people.” 

“Labour men from various parts of the 
world say that MRA has been a help to 
them,” he concluded, “and has brought 
them from their Communist views. The 
question in my mind is this: Where does 
the TLC stand?” 

TLC Vice-President Jodoin, who attended 
the ICFTU convention that composed the 
warning about MRA, said he supported the 
ICFTU stand. “Members can follow any 
religion they desire but on an industrial 
question the TLC itself is competent to 
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_ Official business on the TLC conven- 
tion’s opening day was interrupted 


briefly so that delegates could take note 
of the completion of 50 year’s union 
membership by one 
presidents. 

It was on August 10, 1903, that 


of their vice- 


William Jenoves became a member of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America. He 
has served continuously as a TLC 
Vice-president since 1947. 

Delegates applauded loudly the 
announcement of the anniversary. 


negotiate and achieve good results for the 
workers of Canada.” There is no need 
for a third party in solving labour disputes, 
he said. 

A Windsor delegate said the TLC con- 
stitution cortained all the MRA principles 
needed. 

Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour and 
recently-appointed Canadian Director of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
brought the debate to an end when he 
said :— 

“We resent the entry of a third party 
into labour disputes. We often resent the 
entry of labour boards into our business. 
I feel it is still better to settle differences 
between employees and employers directly 
rather than through compromise which we 
are embarrassed to explain to our mem- 
bership.” 


Education Director 


Appointment of a full-time director of 
education and establishment of a depart- 
ment of education would be financially 
possible with an increase of one cent a 
month in the per capita tax, the committee 
on officers’ reports declared. The sugges- 
tion found immediate favour with the 
delegates. 

“Education has become one of the most 
important functions of the trade union 
movement,’ said Bernard Shane of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in Montreal. “Collective bargaining 
is intricate; members must be able to 
understand what it involves.” 

William Black of the Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union observed that 
“there is more to the trade union move- 
ment than the paying of union dues; 
sometimes we fail to understand the 
historical background of the movement.” 

There is no better way to use the 
finances of the Congress than to teach, 
commented another delegate. 
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Max Swerdlow, present Director of 
Organization and Education, expressed com- 
plete agreement with the suggestion. a 
have tried to do something for education 
since my appointment,” he told the dele- 
gates, “but it is difficult to combine two 
jobs.” 

He reminded the convention that the 
appointment of an education director was 
“only the first step”. The assistance of 
all delegates and their local union wilk be 
needed by the education director, he 
pointed out. 


Other Resolutions 


The establishment of regional schools “as 
a step towards the goal of a complete 
program of trade union education” was 
strongly urged by a resolution substituted 
for one advocating TLC sponsorship of an 
adult education system and one recom- 
mending the establishment under TLC 
control of a labour college. 

The delegates agreed to permit the 
presentation of an emergency resolution on 
the Ontario trucking strike that requested 
the TLC “to exercise all the facilities at 
its command to persuade the Cabinet of 
the province of Ontario to stop using the 
Ontario Provincial Police in the role of 
strikebreakers”. The resolution was unani- 
mously approved. 

A resolution asking that the speeches of 
fraternal delegates and other guests be 
scheduled only for the convention’s opening 
day was carried despite the recommenda- 
tion of the resolutions committee that it 
be rejected. 


Labour Relations Board 


A resolution urging the abolition of all 
provincial labour relations boards and the 
return to the Industrial Disputes and 
Investigation Act was defeated while one 
urging amendment of labour relations acts 
to prohibit labour relations boards from 


“interfering with the internal affairs of 
unions applying for certification” was 
carried. 

Another resolution adopted urged all 


TLC affiliates to “strive to reach their 
objectives as often as possible without 
recourse to the services of labour relations 
boards”. 

Trade 


The broadening of Canada’s foreign 
trade policy to include trade with “all 
countries able and willing to trade on an 
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equitable basis,” the avoidance of dumping* 
and the adjustment of tariffs so that “we 
can enjoy the greatest amount of protec- 
tion compatible with the greatest amount 
of goods available for distribution and 
home consumption” were requested in a 
resolution on trade substituted for eight 
others. 

Greater use of Canadian ports for the 
carriage of Canada’s import and export 
trade was urged by another resolution. 


Apprenticeship 


A resolution requesting the federal Gov- 
ernment to add $6 weekly to the sub- 
sistence allowance paid apprentices by 
provincial governments was sent back to 
the resolutions committee and did not 
re-appear before the convention’s close. 

Speaking during the discussion that 
preceded the referral back to the com- 
mittee, TLC Vice-president Jenoves said :— 

“The building trades have been accused, 
often falsely, of curtailing the number of 
apprentices. What there is, in fact, is a 
shortage of employers willing to admit 
apprentices, saying that it isn’t profitable 
to train them. 

“The question on this resolution,” he 
continued, “is: can we expect the Govern- 
ment to subsidize the building industry and 
not expect other industries to ask for 
subsidies?” 

Two resolutions asking that apprentices 
be made eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits while attending trade schools 
were held to be covered by the resolution 
placed before the convention. 


Peace 


As a substitute for a resolution that 
urged the Government to express its 
approval of suggestions for a four-power 
conference to negotiate outstanding inter- 
national differences, the resolutions com- 
mittee presented one reiterating the TLC’s 
determination to work actively in support 
of “all genuine efforts to build permanent 
and lasting peace” and its “belief in and 
support of’ the United Nations. The 
resolution carried. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted urged :— 
Increased family allowances. 





*A request for a Royal Commission to 
examine the question of dumping of foreign 
textile products on the Canadian market 
was requested by the Canadian National 
Textile Federation in a letter sent August 8 
to the Prime Minister. Imposition of a 
quota system to slow down textile imports 
was demanded earlier this year by the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCH) A(L.G..sAUs sepa LI2Z0)F 


? 


An increase to $2,400 in the maximum 
for the purchase of Government annuities. 

The immediate institution of an adequate 
coast guard. 

Speedy and _ effective 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The granting to labour organizations by 
the CBC of free radio time and the grant- 
ing by all radio and television outlets at 
least one hour a day for the presentation 
of educational material. 

The publication by provincial Depart- 
ments of labour of a monthly labour 
gazette. 

Provision of federal money for all medical 
research. 

The development and extension of the 
Canadian steel industry through the build- 
ing of steel mills and fabricating plants so 
that Canada’s iron resources could be pro- 
cessed and financed by Canadians. 

Public ownership of all telephone 
companies. 

Increased legislation setting the minimum 
wage rate at 85 cents per hour and provid- 
ing equal pay for men and women for 
comparable work. 

Inclusion in all school curricula a 
“comprehensive” course of study on organ- 
ized labour and co-operative movements. 

Efforts by all TLC affiliates to achieve 
the 30-hour work week “as soon as 
possible”. 

Legislation providing for a maximum 
five-day, 40-hour week. 

Removal of the ban on membership in 
trade unions for employees of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited. 

Enactment of a Bill of Rights. 

Initiation by the Department of Labour 
of an educational campaign to “popularize” 
the intent and terms of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. 


action on the 


No weakening of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation’s control of radio and 
television. 

Immediate institution of a “more com- 
prehensive” civil defence program. 

Amendment of labour laws to compel 
the payment of retroactive pay from the 
expiry date of the previous agreement. 

Action to ensure that drivers employed 
on coast-to-coast trucking do not violate 
trade union principles and are allowed 
proper rest and meal periods. 

That the Department of Labour wage 
surveys be carried out by tradesmen rather 
than by “office employees”. 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate all aspects of the fishing 
industry. 

TLC support of cumulative sick leave 
plans in all collective agreements.* 

A resolution that wrapped several 
requests on holidays and holiday pay in 
one package was sent back to the resolu- 
tions committee; it was not brought to 
the floor again before the convention 
adjourned. It asked: two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay after one year’s service; 
payment for all statutory holidays, munic- 
ipal, provincial or national; mandatory 
observance in all jurisdictions of national 
holidays declared by the federal Govern- 
ment; payment of at least double time to 
those who work on such holidays; observ- 
ance of all statutory holidays on Monday. 

The convention § rejected resolutions 
recommending the election of officers by 
referendum vote and the amendment of 
the constitution to permit the holding of 
referendum votes on other matters. 

Also rejected were resolutions that would 
have raised the per capita tax and would 
have set up a system of pools to equalize 
the travelling expenses of all delegates. 


Second Annual Convention of TLC’s 
Union Label Trades Department 


Union Buying Week in September each year recommended in all Canadian 
cities. Close to 75 delegates present at one-day session in Ottawa 


Institution of a National Union Buying 
Week was recommended at the second 
annual convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The one-day 
convention was held in Ottawa August 9, 


77966—43 


the day before the opening of the TLC’s 
68th convention. 





*Such a plan is included in the agreement 
recently concluded between the CCCL and a 
Montreal department store (L.G., Aug., p. 
1140). 
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A resolution approved by the close to 
75 delegates attending urged the establish- 
ment of the week of Labour Day in Septem- 
ber as an annual union buying week in all 
cities in Canada. It was suggested that the 
Union Label Council or League in each 
city conduct a union label show during the 
week. 

The delegates came from international 
unions, trade councils and union label coun- 
cils and leagues. Resolutions were passed 
dealing with the use and promotion of the 
union label and shop ecard. 

Aim of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, set up as a separate entity within the 
TLC at the annual convention in Winnipeg 
last year, is “to promote a greater demand 
for products bearing a union label and for 
labour performed by union workers”. The 
work of the Department includes devising 
and recommending advertising for union 
label products. 

A report of the Department’s activity 
during the past year was read by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gordon G. Cushing, 
who is also Secretary-Treasurer of the TLC. 
Mr. Cushing reported that at June 30 there 
were 13 international unions and eight 
union label councils affiliated with the 
Department. In addition, the TLC has 
affiliated Class A federal unions who nor- 
mally could display a label on their pro- 
ducts. 

Publicity had been achieved through the 
distribution of blotters, pamphlets and book 
matches. Union label education had been 
carried out and is continuing, said Mr. 
Cushing. 

The delegates passed a resolution urging 
all Trades and Labour Councils in Canada 
to elect committees to organize Union 
Label Trades Councils in their respective 
districts. The same resolution urged all 
local unions in Canada to write to their 
international offices in the United States 
and request that they affiliate with the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
J Melee 

Declaring that two union labels can be 
obtained in any Canadian city, the dele- 
gates adopted a resolution urging that in 
future all delegates representing their local 
unions on Trades and Labour Councils in 
any city must show at least two labels 
before being accepted by the trades coun- 
cils. This resolution was recommended to 
all Trades and Labour Councils for adop- 
tion as part of their by-laws. 

In another resolution the delegates recom- 
mended that the clause “union label goods 
and equipment must be used where pos- 
sible” be inserted in all union contracts 
with employers. 
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Another resolution suggested the adop-- 
tion by the TLC Union Label Trades 
Department of the insignia already in use 
by the Union Label Service Department of 
the American Federation of Labour. This 
insignia, declared the resolution, could 
become the symbol of the “union label 
family of the North American continent” 
and, in doing so, take its place in the 
minds of the general public alongside the 
already universally recognized Allied Print- 
ing Trades Label. 


Mr. Cushing announced that a trophy, 
presented by the TLC, would be awarded 
for the best display of union label goods 
and services at the annual Congress 
convention. A judging committee was 
appointed, the members being Mrs. W. 
Cameron, Vice-President of the Toronto 
Union Label League; Arthur Deakin, fra- 
ternal delegate from Britain’s Trades Union 
Congress; Tony Gallo, AFL fraternal 
delegate to the convention; Archie Gor- 
don, United Kingdom Labour Attache in 
Washington; and George J. Richardson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


The trophy was won by the Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Union Label 
Trades Council for its display of union 
products. These included bread, clothing, 
insurance, paper products, insecticides, boots 
and shoes, jewellery, apple packing services, 
and the only union-made cedar shingles in 
Canada. 


In accepting the award, Ed Smith, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Council and originator 
of the display, urged the delegates and 
their families to support the union label 
and to patronize shops selling union-made 
goods. 


Other displays at the convention were 
those of the Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour, which won second place in the 
contest; the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
which won third place; the Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and 
Proprietors’ International Union of Amer- 
ica; the International Association of Fire 
Fighters; the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada; and the Federal Department of 
Labour. 

President Claude Jodoin was re-elected 
by acclamation, as was Secretary-Treasurer 
Cushing. Mr. Jodoin is a Vice-President 
of the TLC. 


Vice-presidents elected were Nelson Cox, 
Canadian Vice-President of the Journey- 
men Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists 
and Proprietors’ International Union of 
America; Sven Jensen, Canadian Vice- 
President of the Bakery and Confectionery 





The trophy-winning display of union label goods at the TLC convention, sponsored 
by the Vancouver, New Westminster and District Union Label Trades Council. The 
trophy, presented by the TLC, was awarded for the first time this year. In the 
booth is Ed Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council and the display’s creator. 


Workers International Union of America; Union Label Trades Council of the Van- 
John Purdie, Canadian Vice-President of couver, New Westminster and District 
the Tobacco Workers’ International Union; Trad Hei ae ee: paren 
Mrs. Emily Ross, Canadian Organizer of Reet as Se Lee eh eee 
the United Garment Workers of America; Messrs. Jensen and Smith were re-elected 


and Ed Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the from last year’s executive. 





1,472 Job Fatalities in U. K. in 1952 


Fatal industrial accidents in the United Kingdom in 1952 numbered 1,472. In addi- 
tion, there were 145 fatal accidents to seamen serving on vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom. 


Of 472 fatalities in the mining industry, 421 occurred in coal mining, 376 of them 
underground. Of 804 accidental deaths in manufacturing, 209 occurred on building oper- 
ations and 108 in metal conversion and founding. On British railways in 1952, a total of 
196 fatal accidents occurred. 

Xk * * 


Work injuries in United States industry in 1952 numbered 2,031,000, slightly fewer 
than the 2,100,000 occurring in the previous year. 


The 1952 estimate by the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes 15,000 deaths and 
84,000 permanent injuries (amputations or lifelong impairment of body functions). 
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Number of Workers Affected by 


Collective Agreements in Canada 


Number of workers affected by collective agreements in 1951—1,415,250 
—was 10 per cent higher than previous year’s figure. Proportion of 
employees working under collective agreement reached 37-2 per cent 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements in 1951 was ten per 
eent higher than the previous year’s figure. 
The Department of Labour’s sixth annual 
eompilation* totals 1,415,250. This brought 
the proportion of wage and salary workers 
in Canada who are working under the 
terms of collective agreements to 37-2 per 
cent. 

Total figures of the number of workers 
under agreement and their proportion of 
wage and salary workers in the labour force 
for the past six years are as follows: 


Percentage 
No. of of total 
Workers Wage and 
under Salary 
Year Agreement Workers? 
1046 ed, SMe 995,736 30-1 
VO AAS 5.02. anes 161205310 33°7 
19480 eee 1,214,542 35°5 
19490 Ue. wee 1,225,569 34-6 
LODO meets he 1,282,005 35°2 
LOD” s xcha teats, ake 1,415,250 3 22 
(The industrial classification used in 


former annual tables was changed for 1951 
to conform to the standard industrial 
classification of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. As a result, publication of the 


*The Department of Labour maintains a 
file of collective agreements obtained, 
together with information on the number 
of workers affected, from employers, em- 
ployers’ associations and from unions. In the 
great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in the 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of 
labour. 


Information on the numbers of workers 
covered by agreements extended under the 
terms of the Collective Agreement Act of the 
province of Quebec is that issued by the 
provincial Government. Under this Act, the 
provisions of agreements made between em- 
ployers and a union or unions under certain 
conditions are extended by provincial order 
in council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone affected 
or in the whole province. Over a fifth of the 
workers covered by Orders in Council under 
this Act were also covered by separate 
agreements with their employers. The latter 
workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in the industry table. 

*The number of wage and salary workers 
was obtained from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ reference paper, The Labour Force, 
November 1945—March, 1952, using the last 
quarterly figure in each year. 
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present article was delayed. Table IV 
showing numbers of workers covered by 
agreements in 1946, 1950 and 1951, by 
industry, is based on this new classification). 

The number of workers covered by agree- 
ments increased from 1950 to 1951 in all 
the major industrial divisions except Fish- 
ing and Finance. 

In some of these divisions significantly 
large advances were caused by the signing 
of contracts for establishments not pre- 
viously covered by collective agreement. 
This was particularly true of the logging 
industry, where the addition of a group of 
workers in the province of Quebec brought 
about an unusually large increase. 

Increased employment has been more 
important in the advances recorded in con- 
struction, aircraft manufacturing and ship- 
building. On the other hand, decreases in 
employment have brought about reductions 
in the figures for rubber products and some 
of the textile groups. 

The proportion of the paid workers 
covered also increased in 1951, as illus- 
trated in Table I. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF WAGE 
AND SALARY WORKERS UNDER 
AGREEMENT, BY INDUSTRY 


1946 1950 1951 
% % % 

Agriculture soya Nil Nil Nil 
HOrestr yaar 29-9 47-5 57:0 
Mining 2... cee eb ae 70°1 73-1 79°3 
Manufacturing ..... 42-4 49-5 52°5 
Construction: <5... 52°80 4427 56-2 
Transportation, Stor- 

age and Communi- 

GaLVOD. — yt. Se reeegeg parr 78-5 81-4 
Public Utilitionmec. sr tao 49-7 52°5 
Trade "Jo, tamer oe 5:0 Tel 7:3 
Seruice! we ae peers 6-9 10°7 11:2 


Except in the few cases where all workers 
are required to be union members, agree- 
ments cover non-union members as well 
as union members in the bargaining unit. 
Consequently, the number of workers 
covered by agreements exceeds union mem- 
bership,ft which. at January 1, 1952, was 
1146)121. 


+?For a report on labour organization in 
Canada, see LasourR GAZETTE, Sept. 1952, p. 
1198. 


In addition to agreements in which 
workers are represented by unions included 
in the Department’s survey of labour 
organization in Canada, agreements signed 
by employees’ associations and plant coun- 
cils are included in this survey; such 
workers account for 7°6 per cent of the 
total under agreement. On the other hand, 
union membership figures include workers 
who are employed in establishments where 
no agreement presently exists. 

There were 5,571 agreements in effect in 
1951 on file in the Department. This num- 
ber, however, does not correspond to the 
number of employers nor of establish- 
ments. Some contracts cover only part of 





the working force in a plant; for example, 
one employer might have several agree- 
ments, each with a separate craft union. 
More frequently, an agreement between a 
union and an association or group of em- 
ployers covers a number of employers. 

The affiliation of the unions representing 
the employees in agreements has been 
classified in the 1951 survey for the first 
time. This is shown in Table II. It was 
not possible to classify the workers covered 
only by the agreements extended under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, 
since some of these agreements include 
both international unions and national 
Catholic unions, e.g., construction workers 
in Montreal. 


TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS IN 1951 BY AFFILIATION 


Affiliation 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada ..... 


AFL and TLC 
TLC only 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


(se 8) ee ire Gp Lite Set 4 lege Lies eager 


CCL only 


Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. ............-. 
American Federation of Labor only ........ 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only ... 
International railway brotherhoods ......... 
Other unaffiliated international and national unions ...........-.+++++55: 
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Number of 
Workers 
522,904 
465,532 
jisole 
364,464 
252,948 
TIE S1G 
80,525 
10,027 
1,744 
34,409 
131,834 


Unaffiliated local unions, employees associations and committees, plant 


councils 


A provincial breakdown of workers 
affected by agreements was also made for 
the first time for 1951 (Table III). It will 
be noted that a large number are shown 
as effective in more than one province. 
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97,641 
1,243,548* 


Included in this group are nearly all the 
steam railway employees as well as em- 
ployees of a number of other companies 
who bargain one agreement to cover their 
plants across the country. 


TABLE IIl.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS IN 1951 BY PROVINCE 


Number of 


Province Workers 
EV CU LOTT AMO SY fon. < ie tithe we nge tree's 8s 30,420 
eS Cit Lape. ccc drole aiates oe |= 37,607 
Prince tdward Lsland® \cone%...0% 529 
tary - runiswiclo se ec ew cue aes 15,146 
WMC HOG Sate tee is. Saye ope 2 Di asyaw 
GAT UO ene eos cose) els, wits ete apa 417,002 
ESV Tne 01 lets cacy ice wee Cae cae 33,747 


Most agreements are re-negotiated each 
year, others less frequently. Almost all are 
settled without any cessation of work due 
to disputes. Although 5,571 agreements 
were in force in 1951, only 70 strikes 
oceurred, involving fewer than 41,000 
workers, before final settlement of a new 
agreement could be reached. 

An additional 103 strikes, involving 53,000 
workers, occurred during the life of agree- 


Number of 


Province Workers 
ae AtCHEW AL | lice cls. cus + oye 0 2 scans ¢ 18,993 
y INYO ol Fe Re ck coe Ode eae Ree SEIS 37,743 
British Columbia. sic ccetvem +s omiska oe 159,824 
Viiicome ad SNOW Lae. cab awe suse westere aes 1,055 
More than one province........ 233,660 

ANGTEW aye fa wae nolo on ota oo 1,243,548* 





ments. It is evident, then, that the great 
majority of disputes occurring in establish- 
ments where an agreement exists are 
settled through the grievance procedure 
therein provided. 


*An additional 171,702 are covered only by 
agreements extended under the Collective 
Agreement Act in Quebec. 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY [COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN CANADA 1946, 1950, 1951—BY INDUSTRY 








1946 (a) 


Industry group 
Total 


1950(a) 


Total 


those 
extended 

under 
Collective 


Agreement 


ct, 
Quebec) 


1951 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 


Quebec 


Total(b) 


—_—_— | |  — 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 


— EE 
——— eS | ff 


1,243,548 


53,047 


61,836 
31,161 
22, 246 
21,555 
691 

6, 462 
4,698 
1,764 
1,967 
609,941 


67,775 


10, 233 
5,461 


218,426 


eee eee eee ees 


eee eer esceoes 


eee eee occ ees 


eeoeeeree cree 


ee eee ecec cerns 


eee ere ee oeroe 
eee eer er eeee 


eee eee e eevee 


@oeeeoeee eter 


(c) 


ee 
eee eee ere eeee 


ee 


eee eee eco eee 
ee reer eeoceoe 
cee eee eee eos 


0, og) (eee ote cevehe) 


eee ecer eee ree 
eee eo eee eres 
eT 
ee es 
© ie: -@) (0,0) 67 (0) fe) inet; 
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Number 


TOTALS ois oh ec eee 995,736 | 1,282,005 
Agriculture}. ) 0.6.022 Jens og eRe oe SPA tana Be Oe | se eee | en Be A ee en ee 
FORCS UR Y60o2 87 0. oho a Lee 30,800 45,123 
LOG CINE eae eae oe ae ee 30, 800 45,123 
Forestry: Services .o.0.5.5 . cede cate Sakic te soto eects ole we eee eh cae ee es re Te ee 0) 
Fishing and Trapping............. 7,671 9,070 
Hishing eee et eee 7,671 9,070 
Huntingand Trapping 2.29% cei ell om eels PU doves oe ote eo sc ce et ee 
Mining (including milling), 
Quarrying, Oil Wells........... 48,975 56,250 
M closings. <<. weenie 19,3858 26, 337 
Pel ais BA easy cin ote eee ee RTO 24,116 22,560 
(os) INininge. vir, eee ene ee 23, 204 21, 788 
Oiland natural gas’... asset 862 772 
Non-metal Mining............ece00: 4,383 5,248 
Asbestos mining...2- «eee ree 3, 984 4, 543 
Other non-metal mining......... 399 705 
Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits....... 1,118 2,105 
Manufacturing.................... 492,536 618,657 
Foods and Beverages..............2.. 56,326 58, 468 
Meat: products: 222s 17,015 13, 887 
Dairy prodactsi. 0 ee eee 798 799 
Canned and cured fish........... 4,762 4,800 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
vegetabless(72/.5 4.2) see ee 6,790 4,602 
Elour:mills 2; 2s Se eee DO oat 2,413 
Other grain mill products........ 1,659 1,134 
Biscuits and crackers............ 821 2,498 
Bread and other bakery products 8,977 5,209 
Carbonated beverages........... 46 45 
Distilled liquore® sana ue 
Malt: liquors: teeter nee 9, 082 10, 679 
Wines. .c03. Snag trorite via. Ae eee ) 
Confectioneryercea on tac oes 412 2,062 
SURAT... Penis /casona eo cial eee eae 2,286 308 
Miscellaneous foods.............. 1,447 1,998 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products... sels 6,174 6,715 
Rubber Products 10.rcs. 12 ee 16,638 17,105 
Rubberifootweatiws.cei:s scene ee ele | Cae 
Tires, tubes, and other rubber 
products Meu, ditt... Tale Pee oie ee 
Leather Products a... 2c eee 21,857 22,071 
Boots:and shoes. *s...55 ieee 14,175 16, 022 
Leather gloves and mittens...... 2,307 1,418 
Leather tanneries..... a EE ENS 3,691 3,275 
Miscellaneous leather products... 1,184 1,356 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA 1946, 1950, 1951—BY INDUSTR Y—Continued 
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1946 (a) 1950 (a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments 
(other | Aster 
than 
Industry group those ss eet 
Total Total eee Catlectes Total (b) 
Collective Bal racy 
So Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 

of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 

Manufacturing— (Continued) ae ee ee 8 ee ee eee 

Textile Products (except clothing)... 31,394 45,616 44,140 1,474 45,110 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad 

VO WOR POO GIN ee ors os 17,400 24, 980 DIROOO Uo tka eee 22,609 

Miscellaneous cotton goods...... 110 322 CLUE le etineetees... 641 

Woollen and worsted woven goods Le 46 ol RAS tees 5, 271 

Woollen and worsted yarn....... 6, 709 7,387 Pie OtaNie rs sete to We ay 

Miscellaneous woollen goods..... LOL Asap hee 194 

Silk and artificial silk........... 3,344 6,675 SEAT Gen nd tbat: 246 | 5,781 

Other primary textiles.......... (186) (1,198) (35 LOB)? liane conta (3,152) 

Dyeing and finishing textiles.. 186 706 PAS Sm EG ee A iar 2.020 

Laces, tapes and bindings......|............ 492 G20" eo, ca Seen 629 

Miscellaneous textile products.... (8, 645) (4, 953) (4, 735) (1,474) (5,705) 

(GanVas Products... sas. en... sc 456 166 TDG) Ne oe coat coc, cn 126 

Carpets, mats and rugs........ 535 725 G32) [en ae 632 

Cordage, rope and twine....... 982 765 tae te. aes es eae 

Other textile products......... 1,672 3,297 2,400 1,474 pa pei 

Clothing (textile and fur)............ 50,140 63, 421 46,628 31,002 64, 227 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 

GIES Awsome oN” ios alee emai aia) 44,062 (29,411) (31, 255) (44, 932) 

Pedren a ClOtiae eee ie tah Seti elo. ee aise ec. PES Ba OR Ons EY 73 
Custom tailoring and dress- 

WAL Pee ee SMe NO CRy! Acheter tame airir roils Hoa Cate are. IEA Ye epee ee oe oe 131 

RWIS NMG TAR No | Pop can yao dinnety ihe pe ccm ate Ug le meen ea 14,768 13,177 21,326 

MULGEOTY S.CLOGU NE eit ms ee ta Po icine | Sars vce 14,439 18,078 23,402 

USGL getete bhp cclye tty: Can ae a 5,514 9,522 GS isa 1 gan eo me ee aie Sok (9,318) 

LOM 0s eee Pe Tee a eee So aa ed oh ian Ht Gels Se ann deco GLAST lis. cen cieus nets os 9,148 

WT ber hoa COC e aa ey. loteme tacts ws, lee tee t - ZO Nerve etctcices 170 

Miscellaneous Clothing.......... (9,394) (9,837) (7,899) (5,797) (9,977) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 

(edT WENA O KEL ART yep APY coe ae Mad ae SE 200 1,343 1016) tos ee tec: 1,016 

TRE OCLs War rene Sa eg. ces 4,312 5,598 4,855 4,130 5,877 

Plats ante Gaia m4 oe fe ace aaee 4,882 2,843 1,787 1,667 2,843 

Miscellaneots’ clothing... oo. «| themororsice. 53 DIAN eee OP PM nae 241 

Wiad F roducte ns oo hn oot ee oe 32, 256 48,252 47, 416 4,912 51,256 

Saw and planing mills........... 21,770 33,314 (375 OD iat eas es (37, 169) 

Ly WOOGsA NEL Ven oct, LiiLlss< this mecterish a oe | Laie tee cack B02 lit ac alae: 2,052 

PaaDrANCdoOonmnd planing M1l18\sssia ce: .- noel sua wes sc ene eS HW ii it als Sete rae 4,647 

SEA aia ae NI cent RR SIS sg ye Rea ke re LUN. id | Re Oe oe 30,470 

Parma ture sty ee iets ard Aweeine 7,569 ih. AS 6,014 4,912 9,854 

Miscellaneous wood products.... (2,917) (3,813) CONES (Darga race (4, 233) 

Boxes and baskets (wood)..... 830 1,790 SEW ee ce eats elat's 2,041 

DLGRELCIA OS gD O0U Snes. it... satan: oe as COPE al te Sey) | ey Eee rs Ie ashen 

Miscellaneous wood products. . 2,087 1,976 Delite te tes yan tee 2,192 

ETE POQNEES a) hk sale ce eons oA 46, 886 67,128 61,025 S139 61,750 

Paper boxes and bags............ 4,274 7,897 6,831 3,139 7,556 

PR CIAEL TATION. o closia asic gs ws) eles 39,276 45,124 Uyak Uaal toe carte tee 50, 103 

ELDON S Papers cecsds ope ater «vis 1,253 1,983 i parle 2 5 ee dice et 1,734 

Miscellaneous paper products.... 2,083 2,124 TT) ee oe 2,307 
Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 

TET ah pe Se iy See <a e 18,104 23,962 19, 448 6,995 93,612 

Tron and Steel Products 73,618 98,569 105,676 2 832 106,742 

Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 11,290 Tp Nehotak astecemea ds 12,305 

Boilers and plate work.......... 2,560 3, 984 4,096 584 4,669 

Fabricated and structural steel. . 3,026 4,320 A END Wie, ccc. a> Scie 4,556 

Ear Ware and. toglsi.< csi ce oss 1,360 3,497 30 ON ae cas oa at 3, 979 

Heating and cooking apparatus 3,975 6,601 BO lst ge he aia aah 5, 839 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA 1946, 1950, 1951—BY INDUSTR Y—Continued 

































































1946 (a) 1950(a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments 
i Agree- 
Cas ments 
Industry group those Sees 
Total Total Bae @allatiae Total (b) 
Collective pers cul 
poe Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing— (Continued) 
Household, office and store 

WAC HINGIY sees ds tea eee Snes 5,389 AY LOG) |e eee 4,196 
TrOmCHstiness... = ..eiasee oe eee 7,379 9, 044 1LOSDS 5 alee eee 10, 585 
Machine shop products.......... 244 447 150 eece be ee 750 
Mia chimesso Osean raat tra 1,679 1,704 Pe Wise tbe sve tanene ie teh ral 2 
Win @lNSAyr, TOxCsyccacendsooonstc out 9,411 13 O8SClee mera keg 13,638 
Primary tron and steeleo.is..0-8 17,761 22), 242 24-911 Oa tra eee aera at é; 24,910 
Sheet metal products............ 9,357 10,679 8,440 1,748 8,933 
Wire and wire products.......... 1 73e 4,432 ADOT Ne aerate 4,207 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 

CUGtS Wieaceaera le eee eae 3,113 5, 529 Ge Oban le aces eee: 6, 053 

Transportation Hquipment.........- 61,684 75,728 79, 267 9,667 87, 4389 
Aqrcral and parts... aes esc ealtZ 7,911 T5869 tice ee 15, 869 
Auto repair and garages......... (d)9, 574 (d)11, 307 AN OAS (d)9, 667 (d)12, 383 
Bicyelegand’ parts.alen <tc ee lr Sree 482 OO ee OE 322 
Boat building and repairing...... 911 350 Weal Bae ee ee 478 
Motor vehicles 4007 aon eee on ete 17, 700 26, 905 Ba OF Se eae sere ee 24,973 
Motor vehicles parts and acces- 

BOLIGS Hy ter nants coa)s chutere te nneiaees 9,090 14, 666 1 ae Oe Stal aor 14, 144 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 

THON Gal ces cco eee ee Ceeiae 5, 200% By CARs Ga 20 eee eee 6, 752 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 12,017 WeOUD 1270505 ee Eee 12) 252 
Miscellaneous transportation 

GQ UIPMIEN tL ees ee oe ence Ne ee ee: 815 DBO a) cnewt eee 266 

Non-ferrous Metal Products......... Dil aoe 28,640 29,108 629 29, 637 
Alimimumiproducts:: pq. ees >. 3,590 4,392 AAS a 4,475 
Brass and copper products....... 3, 686 4,155 A’ S60 sac tier ee 4,865 
Jewellery and silverware........ 1,201 ns 1,358 529 1, 887 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

TOLNING eee os.35 cee eee ae 12, 383 16, 784 16,/658 Stason eee 16, 658 
Wateh-and jewelleryirepaitte. class coe eek bee cates ete te ee cles Pee tera een eee 
White metal alloyate sere: 626 echy) 4 RSA dn fheg Ryle wine 1,309 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

DEOCUCES se Posy stu ee eee 51 197 AAW ch ee ret 443 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. . 26, 238 85,632 SOR WT oRpo lity 6 abioretome a a 39, 968 
Batteries: Seer Cre ocr re 786 1, 007 TROT IP 8.5 echercawerarens 767 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

GMI a5 gogossecebubcocrac 13, 605 15, 840 gt SRS Ie Gers oem atee 15, 653 
Radios andradio. parteaanas ee 2,681 3,286 Bey ole eros ania Bae 3, 646 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and apphancess. eee 760 Beles SROAO teeter 3, 240 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 8,406 Ib OG LGRGG2 a aN ere teas 16, 662 

Non-metallic Mineral Products...... 11,339 15,569 15, 485 §89 16,374 
Abrasive proGucts... aera er Loe 1,759 DSS Neen ete dis 2, 208 
Asbestos producusa. ae aries 708 1 Bow 1esD SI ee Peer ik Weyl 
Cement;“hydraulice- 5 tere ee 811 1,490 1,593 sick eee 1,593 
Clayeaproductsas.2 ta eee 1,924 1,866 2 POSH ae Ramee teen 2,985 
Glass and glass products......... 3, 353 4,301 3,550 120 3,670 
Lime and gypsum products...... aie} 1,656 SOAS eae thae cseane 904 
Stone Products. unas ae eee 615 atin! 586 (c)769 Loo 
Concrete products. +n. eee a eee oe 240 He pe A 345 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 

Mineral prod UCus ay. eee sei 1,038 11, Bian! Qs063E|s oka ee 2,063 

Products of Petroleum and Coal..... 45968 Oe, pet beet ar eaps 7,463 
Cokeiand. vas products ...2.2 90 = 21s 908 SB OAD abled debris 1 on he 612 
Petroleum refining and products. 4,750 6, 280 (ered leigh Se een 2m 6, 821 
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TABLE IV._NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEME? 
IN CANADA 1946, 1959, 1951—BY INDUSTR Y—Continued ee 








Industry group 





Manufacturing— (Concluded) 


Miscellaneous products of petro- 
ean COG) do ansen kh lew « e 


heriical' Prodiucisas- Gk. ek sais wt, 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......... 
Explosives, ammunition and 
DY TOLOCHMICS ge hs ..c. Ries os ss 
| ET gH UNDAS Roe) an peer Games A Seg Mie Ae eg 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
DECpDALAUILON Smee ee ea 
Dante ANG Varnishes. .: tt... 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 
HOUNUG rs eee ia. Neb s ia kad 
Lovet preparavionsancids a. a1. 
Wovetablevoil mills.) @fe. ee... 
Primary, PIASUICS:. Vase oe ck we. 
Miscellaneous chemical and 
ALIGC PEOUUCLS sae aets Adoe 5 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indus- 
EEG SHRNC. Prana Peters dy Stee GP 5 3 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 
Fabricated plastic products...... 
Wusical instruments. . Wels e) oo. 
Pens, pencils and typewriter sup- 
1S LG Meira ea Bema is Ge ot on ws 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ments and equipment.......... 
Sporting goods and toys......... 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.... 


SPOnstriuction.(f). (os... .seoe. ss we. 


rans DOr atiomiee © 6 cmecicc eee Cosi 
Air Transport and Airports......:. 
Bus and Coach Transportation- 
POCErU Tali me tes meet eine aes 
Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 
Urban and Suburban Transporta- 
Lions Vatemiseon «aso Meee fics. 
ERICA Wid era Merits. 5 he eat ib 
iiruek LransportatiOnin Waste a. 4s 
Ware Lransportation:. hss <0. 
Services Incidental to Water Trans- 
jOKONGIEZH ELOY ol. rn cements corn cacke acme 
Services Incidental to Transporta- 
GROTIGR MOS RSI ahh tas. \n haa aidbbeoe dx 
Other. [ransportation. 42... 6.2. go: 


SATE TPO Gia) beac ea a ree 
SETAINLGvAtOrse. css 6. lei dai 


Communication.................... 
HMadio BDroadeasting i... oF en 
TIVAVETS IQ MER her oe ei ee 
Other Communication Services... . 


Public Utility Operation.......... 
Electric Light and Power.......... 
Gas Manufacturing and Distribu- 

“Whole serie ue a ee a 
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1946 (a) 1950(a) 1951 
Agree- 
ments Notes 
(other aes 
; ments 
ae extended 
Total Total extended SAP: Total (b) 
under pee ee 
Collective sine 
Agreement Qr ee 
Koh uebee 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 


of workers 


97,215 


210,148 
2,590 


2,418 
143, 330 
20, 149 
992 

2, 563 
21,887 


16, 154 





of workers 


130,077 


242,501 
4,513 


3, 560 
162, 826 
21, 658 
1,769 
AP a7 
12,828 


23, 985 


m183? 


of workers 


of workers 


of workers 








65,523 


234,285 
4,742 


3,010 
176, 007 
21,743 
1,270 
11, 681 
12,900 
22, 667 


18 
247 








30 


18, 820 
5,337 


2,036 
1,742 


iL LOd 
2,489 


1,462 
aL 
328 
1,267 


2,901 


6,550 
354 
409 
437 


642 


1, 567 
652 
2,489 


168 ,092 


254,736 
4,742 


3,010 
176,007 


21,743 

1,270 
12,132 
12,900 


22, 667 


18 
247 


2,607 
1970) 
637 
39,734 
556 

38, 727 
451 


30,429 
28,331 


2,053 
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TABLE IV.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CAADAN 1946, 1950, 1951—BY INDUSTR Y—Concluded 











Industry group 


1946 (a) 


Total 








Public Utility Operation—(Conc.) 


Water and Sanitary Services....... 
Other lublick tiliticssers ieee 


Trade 


Simi tarp, e) ole) ® \oi86\(e 6) <a) oe) aire, to (ei hence, e,/Sheusiisiie: ‘ere 


Estates iicekicastaee Pere one 
A INANGO sy, ai eee Cee eee oo 
Insurance 
Real Estate 


Servic 525 ge sks See ee a ae 
Community or Public 

Hducatone.. a> vest Bene 
Health 
Religion 
Welfare institutions.......... 
Community or public service, 
DeetGi asd Madea ee ee ae 


Government Service..... 
Dominion Government 
Municipal or other loca! govern- 

ment 
Provincial Government......... 
Other government service, n.e.c. 


IRECTEAONES C1.1CCR San 
Theatres and theatrical services. 
Other recreational services... .. 

BUSINESS OCT DICE A nen eee 

Ee SOMO YS CLDICCH tae oe ane 
Par bering and hairdressing 
Iyeing. cleaning, pressing 
Phetoara ph yacees see eee 
Hotels and iodging nouses 
Iauncdriessien ote eee 
Restaurants. cafes, taverns...... 
Uindertalcmno sae eee 
Other personal service 














Number 
of workers 


(e) 
60 


21,684 
4,637 
(d)17, 047 


(g)106 








1950(a) 


Total 


Number 
of workers 


10,341 
(d)26, 004 


(g)1, 248 














1951 
Agree- | 
ments 
(others 5] ee aay 
than extended | 
HO d under | 
ae ae | 
; greement 
eee et | 
greement Serie | 
on Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number 
of workers | of workers 
(e) (e) 
se ADs Peni, | 
32,573 11,873 
IBvors 2,248 
19, 000 (d)9, 625 
990 (gjavizal 
Pa ae 490>| 9S amine 
GAO KE Paes = & ew By Sat 
83,618 9,898 
16,040 6, 226 
AvGSORIN ee 
11,140 6, 226 | 
DITA Ae eee: 
48,420 136 
1632 co See 
45,304 136 
3, LOOT OTe pa ee 
Ral ea Aaa | 
T28 dine oe eee 
Teal Wee cree eee 
OFT Cae oe 
17, 426 3,936 
670 3,097 | 
SLO CIM ee ae 
GPa Seger 
13,890 204 | 
LDS ace eee 
O96 '\|| .sahe: Hegewenaets 
12 235 
197.0 ..Wd.i mi keehe 





Total (b) 


Number 
of workers 


(e) 
45 
43,460 


15,821 
27,639 


(g)990 


ee 


e| fe) 0) 4) (o>) a, Dike (6 ate! 


o) v0 6Me Serta omer ee 


(a) The industrial breakdown has been rearranged from previous!y published figures to conform 
to the present standard industrial classification. 


(b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. 


are eliminated. 


Duplications 


(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 


under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. 


as to the number in each industry. 


Information not available 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service =tations, in the province of Quebec, 
included under ‘‘Manvfacturing’’ also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so far us service stations are concerned. 
Information not available as to the number ‘in each industry. 

(e) Water supply covere: under ‘‘Service-Municipal’’. 

(f) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the Dominioa Burea of Statistics classification. 

(g) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade’’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada‘* 
during the First Quarter of 1953 


Industrial fatalities during first quarter of 1953 numbered 27040 
decrease of 69 from previous quarter, in which 359 were recorded 


There were 290; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1953, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 69 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 359 were recorded, includ- 
ing 15 in a supplementary list. 


During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On January 20, a “bump” in a coal 
mine at Coleman, Alta., cost the lives of 
three miners. At Butedale, B.C., four con- 
struction employees and two union repre- 
sentatives were killed on January 27, when 
the aircraft in which they were travelling 
crashed into the water. A flash fire on 
February 5, at a Niagara Falls, 
chemical plant resulted in the deaths of 
three workers. The fire occurred while 
repairs were being made inside a high steel 
tank. Five employees of a Canadian air 
transport company were killed at Karachi, 
Pakistan, on March 2, when their aircraft 
crashed while taking off. 


Grouped by industries, the largest num- 
ber of fatalities, 67, was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Of these, 18 were in iron and 
steel, 14 in the wood products group and 
11 in the transportation equipment indus- 
trial group. In the previous three months 
there were 54 fatalities listed in manufac- 
turing, including 12 in wood products, 
nine in transportation equipment and eight 
in iron and steel. 


In the logging industry, 50 industrial 
deaths were reported during the first quar- 
ter of 1953, compared with 52 in the pre- 
vious three months. In the first quarter 
of 1952, 49 accidental deaths were recorded. 


Of the 44 accidental deaths reported in 
the mining industry during the quarter 
under review, 25 occurred in metalliferous 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 


tThe number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the first quarter of 1953 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in  supple- 

mentary lists and statistics are amended 
- accordingly. 


Ont., 





The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents which involved persons 
gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial accidents may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because 
of lack of information in press reports. 


mining, 11 in non-metallic mining and 
eight in coal mining. In the preceding 
three months 35 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 20 in metalliferous mining 
and nine in non-metallic mining. 

There were 35 industrial fatalities in the 
construction industry during the first three 
months of 1953, of which 16 occurred in 
buildings and structures, 12 in miscellaneous 
construction and seven in highway and 
bridge construction. In the previous three- 
month period, 67 fatalities were reported 
in construction, including 27 buildings and 
structures, 23 in miscellaneous construction 
and 17 in highway and bridge construction. 

Thirty-four persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the quarter under review. Of these, 
16 were in local and highway transporta- 
tion, six in steam railways and five in air 
transportation. In the fourth quarter of 
1952, 74 fatalities were recorded. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 21 fatalities during the 
first quarter, an increase of three from the 
18 listed in the previous three months. 
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‘There were 17 fatalities reported in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
compared with 30 and 26 in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1952 respectively. 

An analysis of the causes of the 290 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that slightly more than one-third 
of the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and _ other 
objects”. Within this group the largest 
numbers of deaths were caused by falling 
trees and limbs (380) automobiles and 
trucks (13) and handling materials (12). 


“Collisions derailments, wrecks, etc.,” was 


responsible for 538, or 18 per cent of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
included 31 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks and 11 that involved aircraft. 
In the classification “falls and slips” 45 
accidents were reported. Of these, 41 were 
caused by falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was recorded in On- 
tario, where there were 113. In British 
Columbia, there were 59 and in Quebec, 49. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 106 fatalities in January, 94 in Feb- 
ruary and 90 in March. 


Immigration Target Charted 


Dr. L. E. Hamelin of Laval computes Canada’s need for immigrants in 
next ten years at 700,000, mainly in age-group from 20 to 30 years 


As this country will be facing a shortage 
of labour as early as 1961, because of the 
drop in the birth-rate in the twenties and 
thirties, a professor of the School of History 
and Geography of Laval University has 
suggested in a magazine article* that 
Canada bring in 700,000 immigrants to 
make up for the shortages in certain age- 
groups of our population. 

Dr. Louis-Edmond Hamelin analysed our 
population make-up and noted that certain 
shortages exist in the age-groups from 5 
to 25 years. While Canada’s total popula- 
tion has increased by almost 4,000,000 since 
1931, the total number of citizens from 15 
to 20 years of age has remained practically 
stationary and that of citizens from 10 to 
25 years of age has not increased at the 
same rate as the population as a whole. 

The comparatively small number of our 
young people, according to Dr. Hamelin, 
creates a serious anomaly in the age 
structure of Canada’s population in 1951. 
This is illustrated in the diagram appearing 
on page 13803. Horizontally, the diagram 
shows the number of Canadians in each 
age-group, for example, 1,722,109 citizens 
from 0 to 4 years, 1,397,825 from 5 to 9 
years. Vertically, it indicates the different 
age-groups, e.g., 0 to 4 years, 5 to 9 years. 
The diagram assumes the shape of a half- 
pyramid. 





*“Insuffisance de main-d’ceuvre’”, Relations 
Industrielles, Vol. 8, No. 3. Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval, Québec. 
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The pyramid shows a regular enough 
trend from 70 to 25 years but displays an 
abnormal concavity from 25 to 5 years. 
This concavity, according to Dr. Hamelin, 
shows precisely the numerical deficiency of 
those groups compared with the other 
groups. 


Dr. Hamelin adds that Canadians from 
5 to 25 years old are relatively less 
numerous than those of 25 to 70 or of 
0 to 4 years of age. The groups corre- 
sponding to a depression of the pyramidal 
crest are called “hollow categories”. The 
writer adds that it is possible, by graphie 
method, to estimate the lack of citizens at 
nearly a million and the total number of 
those from 10 to 25 years at 700,000. 


Causes of Youth Shortage 


Dr. Hamelin attributes this shortage of 
young persons partly to the economic 
crisis—the Depression—which witnessed a 
marked decrease of the birth-rate. From 
1921 to 1937, the birth-rate was one-third 
lower, that is by 10 per thousand. But 
Canada has also shared in the demographic 
evolution of the Western World towards a 
lower birth-rate. Before the twenties, the 
Canadian birth-rate stood at about 30 per 
thousand. It fell to 24-1 per thousand 
from 1926 to 1930, that is, before the 
Depression. After the Depression, from 
1941 to 1945, the average rate did not 
exceed 23-5 per thousand. Even since 1945, 
with family allowances, a boom economy 
and present immigration fostering an in- 
crease in births, the rate does not exceed 
28 per thousand. 
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Another reason for this decreasing birth- 
rate, states Dr. Hamelin, is that in 1931 
there were fewer persons of parenthood age 
(25 to 40 years) with regard to the total 
population than there were in 1951, namely, 
21 per cent in 1931 as against 22-6 per 
cent in 1951. 


Filling in Hollow Categories 


“In 10 or 20 years,” states the writer, 
“there is no doubt that workers will be 
less numerous if nothing is done to fill in 
the present gaps among our young people. 
Yet in an expanding economy, the labour 
force must maintain itself in numbers. 
Technical developments cannot make up 
for such a general decrease of young 
workers. Furthermore, a hollow category 
is unfavourable to the birth-rate. If the 
number of future parents is not increased, 
there will be fewer births in the next 
generation; the Canadian population will 
be ageing. Lastly, not only will these 
hollow categories find it difficult to main- 
tain the economic tempo of Canadian life 
and to assure a worthy increase in the 
birth-rate, but they will also have to 
shoulder the burden of ever-increasing 
social taxes.” 

In order to unburden the future depleted 
category of workers and to make sure of 
a continuing demographic and economic 
development, Dr. Hamelin suggests immi- 
gration as the cure. 





He suggests not an uncontrolled immi- 
eration but a rational movement to atone 
for the evil of hollow categories, calling 
for immigrants in the age groups which 
Canada lacks. 


“In the main,’ he says in conclusion, 
“migratory movements are a valve which 
makes it possible to achieve a just pro- 
portion in the population. It is with that 


thought in mind that we advocate the 


entry, in the next ten years, of 700,000 
persons, the majority of whom must be 
between the ages of 20 and 30.” 


If the flow of immigrants into Canada 
continues at its current rate for the next 
eight years, the country will have 
admitted and retained two immigrants 
for every three Canadians born during 
that time, said Jean Boucher, special 
assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, recently. 
Mr. Boucher was speaking at the 22nd 
conference of the Canadian Institute of 


Public Affairs. 

Such a flow of immigration, he said, 
would supply “at least three-quarters of 
the additions to the Canadian labour 


market.” He predicted an annual aver- 
age rate of immigration of 175,000, an 
annual natural rate of increase of 17-5 
per cent and a Canadian population of 
17,500,000 by 1961. 
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Factory Inspection in the United Kingdom 


Mid-century report of Great Britain's Chief Factory Inspector com- 
pares working conditions in factories in 1951 with those 50 years ago 


A five-per-cent reduction in the number 
of non-fatal accidents, increased activity in 
the establishment of new factories and in 
the reorganization of existing premises, 
improvement in welfare facilities, a growing 
interest in safety organizations in industry, 
and information on accident proneness of 
older workers are noted in the Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
of the Umted Kingdom for the year 1951. 
Of special interest also is the comparison 
of present-day conditions in factories with 
those of 50 years earlier. 


MID-CENTURY REVIEW 


In this mid-century report the Chief 
Inspector reviews the changes in working 
conditions that have occurred in factories 
as a result of social advances during the 
50-year period following the passing of the 
Factory and Workshop Act in 1901. Only 
one major revision and consolidation of 
the law, it is pointed out—the Factories 
Act, 19837—has been made since the 1901 
consolidation, although many regulations 
and welfare orders have been issued. The 
survey is based on the records of inspectors 
in selected districts and on earlier reports 
of the Factory Department. 

Among the notable changes reported are 
the many shifts in industrial location that 
have taken place as a result of the building 
up of new industries throughout the coun- 
try, the development of road transport, the 
increasing use of bicycles, the bus and other 
means of conveyance to and from work, 
which has made it much less essential than 
before to have the factory close to the 
workers’ homes, and the general movement 
since the beginning of the century away 
from the centres of the large cities, par- 
ticularly “from the old industrial heart of 
London”. 

Despite the amalgamation of many small 
firms, the great bulk of premises covered 
by the Factories Act remains small. As the 
craft trades are not susceptible to large- 
scale organization, many small family busi- 
nesses still exist in some parts of the 
country. 

The number of factories without power, 
it is noted, has declined every year. In 
1901 there were 95,664 factories with power 
and 137,648 without power. In 1951 there 
were 212,245 factories with power and only 
26,464 without power. 
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The increasing mechanization of indus- 
trial processes during the 50 years has 
eliminated much of the hard work formerly 
done by hand, and heavy lifting. 

In his Annual Reports for 1909 and 1911 
the Chief Inspector of Factories expressed 
concern about the carrying of heavy weights 
by women and young persons in the West 
Midlands glass trade. Trucks, bogies and 
conveyors have now taken the place of 
manual lifting. 

The advertisements of a large bakery in 
1901 and 1951, quoted by an inspector in 
Scotland, reflect the change in the public 
attitude to mechanization in the food trade. 
In 1901 the firm claimed that “all bread was 
made by hand”; in 1951 they boasted of 
bread “not touched by the human hand.” 


Outwardly, the report states, factories 
have changed much during the half-century. 
The single-storey type of building became 
the rule after 1918 as outlying country was 
developed. Many of the multi-storied stone 
buildings in Lancashire and Yorkshire, how- 
ever, still stand as they were in 1901, 
although most of them have been com- 
pletely changed within. 


Inside the factories vast improvements in 
standards of cleanliness, lighting, sanitary 
conveniences, air space, temperature and 
ventilation have been made in 50 years. 
Although the 1901 Act required lime wash- 
ing or other treatment every 14 months, 
the interiors of factories in the early years 
of the century were usually gloomy and 
drab. Since 1945 the intelligent use of 
colour schemes has transformed factories 
of all kinds. The reflective powers of light 
paints and colour washes in the treatment 
of walls, ceiling and machines have also 
contributed to better lighting and in turn 
to higher standards of cleanliness. 

All inspectors agree that improvements 
in lighting are among the most important 
benefits brought about during the period. 

In 1901 natural lighting was often ham- 
pered by small, dirty windows, often filled 
with opaque glass, and in the multi-storied 
factories illumination was particularly poor 
in the centres of workrooms—a fault not 
entirely eliminated today. Nothing made 
natural lighting more appreciated than the 
closed-in effect of the early days of the 
blackout in the 1939-45 war, and recent years 
have seen great improvements. In the older 
factories windows have been enlarged to the 
great advantage of both lighting and venti- 
lation, and fitted with clear glass. In the 
new factories ample light is given from roof 
and side windows. 


Even in the most backward factories, the 
report states, the fluorescent light may be 
the only sign of progress. 


Great advances have been made in venti- 
lation, particularly in the application of 
local exhaust to remove dangerous dust or 
fumes. Each new hazard has been dealt 
with either in the general law or in special 
regulations. 


“The most obvious outward change in 
the interior of factories,” according to many 
inspectors, “is the absence of the forest of 
shafting and pulleys, belts and driving 
straps which were found in the old steam- 
driven factories.” Electricity has gradually 
superseded other forms of motive power; 
and the individual drive that has taken the 
place of the main engines in many factories 
and the sectionalization of transmission 
machinery have greatly reduced the dan- 
gers from work at revolving transmission 
machinery. 


The 1901 Report of the Chief Inspector 
drew attention to the fact that many 
machines were leaving the manufacturers 
with dangerous parts unfenced. Since then, 
much has been done to encourage manu- 


facturers in this respect. Section 17 of the » 


Factories Act, 1937, places a definite obliga- 
tion on the makers to fence certain dan- 
gerous parts. In 1951 the inspectors were 
still spending considerable time encourag- 
ing better standards of fencing but “it is 
safe to say,” the Report comments, “that 
the 50 years has seen an immense improve- 
ment in the provision of guards incor- 
porated in the machine”. 


Older machinists ‘recall the unfenced 
woodworking machines that caused mutilat- 
ing injuries in the early part of the century. 
Circular saws usually had a rudimentary 
top guard but the pulleys and blades of 
band saws were often completely unfenced. 
By 1922, after much work by the inspec- 
tors and with the co-operation of the trade, 
the Woodworking Machinery Regulations 
were made, embodying detailed require- 
ments for the fencing of all basic wood- 
working machines and also requiring the 
training of new workers. 


Special attention was given also to the 
problem of fencing the power press, which, 
as the Chief Inspector remarks, is probably 
the most widely dangerous of all metal- 
working machines. Continuous study of 
the problem over the years led to the 
establishment of a Committee on the 
Fencing of Power Presses (which continues 
to function) representative of inspectors, 
makers and users of power presses, and 
guard makers, to lay down acceptable 
standards. As a result of the Committee’s 


reports, there is now an appropriate stand- 
ard of fencing for almost every type of 
press and operation. 

Similarly, in all trades considered dan- 
gerous to health, notably in the metal and 
pottery trades, the work of medical inspec- 
tors and of individual research carried on 
by enlightened firms has brough about 
great advances in the prohibition or control 
by special regulations of harmful substances. 


The variations during the period in the 
law governing the reporting of accidents 
have made it impossible to draw any valid 
conclusions from a camparison of the 1901 
and 1951 figures but, “for what it is worth,” 
the Chief Inspector notes: “in 1901 there 
were 1,035 fatal and 82,725 non-fatal acci- 
dents; in 1925 there were 944 fatal and 
159,693 non-fatal accidents; in 1951 there 
were 828 fatal and 182,616 non-fatal acci- 
dents.” 


Although general interest in accident pre- 
vention was not aroused until the war of 
1914-18, the value of safety organizations 
in industry was recognized as early as 1906, 
when a large firm in Cheshire set up a 
Works Safety Committee and in 1916 
appointed a full-time safety officer. In 1927 
a Draft Order was issued requiring the 
establishment of safety organizations in the 
more dangerous classes of works but it was 
later found that voluntary compliance was 
a more successful method of progress and, 
as the century advanced, the inspectors 
have impressed on employers the impor- 
tance of training in accident prevention. 

Some of the organizations set up earlier 
have lapsed but the general trend towards 
joint consultation has Jed to increased 
interest in accident prevention committees. 
“In some works, however,” the report states, 
“there is still a strong preference for keep- 
ing safety organizations in the hands of 
management through an accident preven- 
tion officer.” The Chief Inspector com- 
mends the work of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents in stimulating 
safety organizations. 

The first legal provisions for welfare 
facilities came into effect during the 1914-18 
war with the enactment of the Police, Fac- 
tories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1916, which empowered the Home Secretary 
to make welfare orders for trades where 
such special provision appeared necessary. 
At the end of the war many of the special 
facilities such as canteens and messrooms 
were closed down but during the period 
between the two wars increasing attention 
was being given to physical amenities, wel- 
fare supervision and to the new science 
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of personnel management, with the active 
encouragement of the inspectors and in- 
dependent associations. 

It was unfortunately true, however, that 
in many of the specially dirty or unpleasant 
trades to which the statutory welfare orders 
applied, compliance with the various pro- 
visions was inadequate; uninviting mess- 
rooms and cloakrooms, meagre and uncom- 
fortable seats, protective clothing of “work- 
house” design were all too common, and the 
differences between progressive and_ back- 
ward factories widened as the years went by. 


The 1937 Factories Act imposed welfare 
provisions on all factories irrespective of 
numbers employed and later, during the 
war, emergency powers were used to require 
the provision of improved facilities—can- 
teens, and welfare and medical supervi- 
sion—for the benefit of the large number 
of workers engaged in war production. 
Finally, the Factories Act of 1948, with its 
requirements for suitable seating for men 
as well as for women, completed the legis- 
lation with respect to welfare provisions. 


Although many firms had provided some 
kind of seats for certain work long before 
the 1948 Act, generally speaking, in the early 
part of the period standing at work was 
considered in the nature of things; if seats 
were provided they tended to be mere back- 
less stools, sometimes of most unsuitable 
height and design. 


Another notable change in the half cen- 
tury has been in the composition of the 
labour force in many factories. After the 
war of 1914-18 many of the jobs held by 
women reverted to men or disappeared, but 
with the shortage of labour after the second 
war, during which women were employed 
in large numbers, many women have 
remained in jobs that would formerly have 
been considered suitable only for men. 


“Since 1945,” the report states, “the 
problem for most employers has been to 
find enough women for the job and many 
schemes of special hours and welfare have 
been devised to attract them, if only for 
short periods and part-time work.” 

The most striking change in the 50 years, 
however, according to the Chief Inspector, 
has been the reduction in weekly working 
hours, which in 1901 were about 55 in most 
trades. Men not protected by the 1901 Act, 
which limited hours of women and young 
persons in non-textile factories to 60 a 
week, often worked even longer. “In 1901 
the Superintendent Inspector at Leeds 
reported with an air of complacency that 
the hours in the textile area were ’only 54,” 


From 1918, as a result of scientific study 
of fatigue and its effects on production, and 
a changed social attitude following the war, 
the 48-hour week came to be recognized as 
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normal; it was made legal by the Factories 
Act, 1937, (apart from overtime) for women 
and young persons over 16, with a reduction 
to 44 hours for those under 16 years. Des- 
pite the demands on production during the 
Second World War, hours were regulated 
under Emergency Orders and efforts were 
made to keep them within lmits com- 
patible with health and good production. 


The five-day week, which was growing 
in popularity throughout the _ thirties, 
became almost universal after the war. 
There are still trades, however, the Chief 
Inspector points out, where the workers 
prefer to spread their hours of work over 
a 54-day week, finding it more advantageous 
than a free Saturday morning. 

The post-war period, full employment and 
shortage of workers brought out a new 
attitude; it was not so much now the em- 
ployer who exacted long hours from his 
workers, but the workers, particularly the 
women, who demanded that the pattern of 
working times should be adapted to suit 
their own needs and wishes. The rigid legal 
framework devised for their protection 
appeared to them as something of a strait 
jacket. 


The period has also seen the raising of 
the minimum age for entry into industry 
to 14 in 1920 and to 15 in 1947, a more 
beneficial arrangement of hours on shift 
work, the institution of the practice of 
giving short mid-spell breaks and, in recent 
years, the granting of one or two weeks’ 
holiday with pay. 

The expansion of the factory inspectorate 
is another development recounted. Not only 
has the number of inspectors increased but 
the growth of industry and the increasing 
complexity of legislation has led to the 
development of many specialist branches. 
At the beginning of 1902 there were 95 
inspectors, 34 assistant inspectors and, in 
addition, a small body of women inspectors 
to deal with questions affecting women. 
In 1951 there were 322 inspectors—and 
more than 50 vacancies—including 12 medi- 
cal inspectors, 13 electrical inspectors and 
18 engineering and chemical inspectors, all 
serving under senior inspectors. The addi- 
tion to the staff of factory canteen advisers 
was a recent development. 

The demeanour of the factory inspector 
has also undergone a change, the Chief 
Inspector remarks. “Older workers”, he 
states, “remember little of the earlier 
inspectors except their dignity and their 
bowler hats” while managers remember 
them “with some awe”. To-day the inspec- 
tor is praised for his friendly and skilled 
advice. The basic principles, however, on 
which inspection has been founded appear 


to have changed little, the report states, 
with the same concentration on investiga- 
tion as the basis for all future action. 

In concluding his historical survey, the 
Chief Inspector observes that most workers 
are unanimous as to the great benefits 
obtained during the 50 years—most notice- 
ably in the last 12—particularly the im- 
provements in cleanliness, lighting, sanitary 
conveniences, amenities and washing facili- 
ties, canteens and in the provision of seats. 
A worker of 80 years was of the opinion 
that it was in cleanliness that the greatest 
improvement in working conditions had 
been made. 

He recollected vividly how, in his early 
days, rats would collect up scrap food dropped 
on floors by the workers. In a silk factory 
the firm used to pay workmen 3d. for a 
rats tail and a 4d. for a mouse’s tail; rab- 


bits as well as rats were a great nuisance 
in the Clyde shipyards. 


Management, too, is in agreement with 
the general view that conditions had im- 
proved although some regret the passing 
of the craftsmen and of some of the old 
attitudes to work. On the other hand, the 
Chief Inspector adds, “perhaps the feeling 
is best summed up by a manager in a Scot: 
tish factory, who said that the greatest 
difference was in the persons employed 
themselves; it was hardly possible to recog- 
nize in the healthy, well-dressed girls of 
today the puny ill-clad factory ‘hands’ who 
used to come io the door and ask for work.” 


PROGRESS DURING 1951 


In his annual review of progress during 
the year the Chief Inspector reports that at 
the end of 1951 the total number of fac- 
tories registered was 238,709, a decrease of 
2,355 over the 1950 figure. The number of 
factories with mechanical power, however, 
continued to increase, there being 1,079 
more than in 1950. 

Although basic industries throughout the 
country suffered during the year because of 
world shortages and high prices of raw 
materials, there was considerable activity 
both in the establishment of new factories 
and in the reorganization and extension of 
existing premises. 


The greater attention being paid to struc- 
tural details in the new buildings will, in 
the Chief Inspector’s opinion, lead to the 
provision of better lighting, heating and 
ventilation, all of which are factors affect- 
ing maximum output. The adoption of the 
shell roof construction, referred to in the 
1950 Report, is becoming more common, 
and good day-lighting is ensured in some 
of the most modern structures by the use 
of glass bricks and large window space. 


Industrial Developments and Safety 


During the year industry continued to 
avail itself of the most up-to-date methods 
in order to maintain and improve the 
standard and volume of production. 

The constant striving for greater efficiency 
stimulated by the need for economy in the 
use of power, materials and labour, tends 
on the whole, the Chief Inspector observes, 
to improve working conditions and make 
them safer. In the operation of the power 
press, for example, which generally requires 
the full-time attention of one operator, 
manpower can be conserved by the use of 
follow-on or combination tools to reduce 
the number of operations (at the same 
time reducing the number of exposures 
to risk), the development of automatic or 
semi-automatic operations and mechanical 
handling. 

The present practice of factory occupiers 
and inspectors holding consultations when 
any changes are contemplated ensures that 
new plant and machinery will be constructed 
with greater regard for safety, comfort and 
efficiency. 

The importance of having the makers 
provide such fencing as is practicable can- 
not be overestimated, the Chief Inspector 
points out. In addition to the standard 
practice for inspectors to approach makers 
when machines are sent out without ade- 
quate guards, an arrangement has been 
made between the Brussels Social Treaty 
Powers (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom) 
so that instances of inadequately-fenced 
machines sent from any of the signatory 
countries will be referred to the Inspec- 
torate of the country concerned to be 
brought to the attention of the maker. 


Increasing interest was noted during 
1951 in the use of mechanical handling 
equipment. The use of such equipment, 
the Chief Inspector points out, not only 
leads to increased production but very 
definitely contributes to industrial safety. 

Electrical equipment in new factories was 
generally of a satisfactory standard despite 
material shortages. 

Reference is made in the report to the 
publication during the year by the British 
Standards Institution of a code of practice 
for “Electric Lifts for Passengers, Goods 
and Service.” 


Accidents 

Despite an increase during 1951 in the 
number of persons employed in manufac- 
turing industries, the total number of non- 
fatal accidents decreased by five per cent 
over the previous year, from 192,260 to 
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182,616—the lowest figure on record since 
1938. This decrease occurred principally in 
accidents to men, of which there were 
8,850 fewer than in 1950. The number of 
fatal accidents, however, rose from 799 in 
1950 to 828 in 1951. 


The continued rise in the number of 
accidents connected with transport, 250 per 
cent over 1939, the Chief Inspector states, 
1s very serious and clearly calls for the 
enforcement of stricter discipline among 
drivers and users of vehicles. 


Major reductions are shown in the follow- 
ing industries or groups of industries: 
1950 1951 Decrease 


43,719 3,330 


Machinery and 
engineering works 47,049 


Building operations 13,302 12,340 962 
ex Piles en, thane 12,653 11,734 919 
Shipbuilding ..... 8,901 8,298 603 


An analysis of accidents by causes reveals 
that the largest number occurred in the 
handling of goods, but the total number of 
accidents of this type decreased from 53,378 
in 1950 to 50,466 in 1951. 


An encouraging decrease in 1951 in the 
number of cases of sepsis (13,470), 37 per 
cent less than in 1939, is reported. There 
was also satisfactory decrease in the number 
of eye injuries (8,216), 12 per cent less 
than in 1950 (9,866); this total, however, 
is only slightly below the 1939 figure. The 
Chief Inspector emphasizes again the im- 
portance of close co-operation between 
management and workers in the selection 
and maintenance of suitable forms of eye 
protection and in making regular use of the 
safeguards provided. 

Various examples are cited of accidents 
caused by faulty operational design of 
machinery and plant, and of accidents 
occurring on building sites, at works of 
engineering construction, in foundries and 
drop forging factories. An analysis of acci- 
dents on power presses and cranes is also 
given. The total number of accidents due 
to cranes decreased from 3,982 in 1950 to 
3,795 in 1951 but there was an increase in 
the number of fatal accidents, from 9 to 65, 
compared with 1950. 

Several sections of the report deal also 
with electrical accidents and accidents aris- 
ing from fires and explosions. 


Accidents to Elderly People 

An examination of accident reports sug- 
gests that in spite of the handicaps which 
age brings to the majority—slower reac- 
tions, impaired vision and hearing, and 
lower vitality—older workers are not more 
prone to injury than persons in the prime 
of life. The consequences of the accident, 
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however, tend to be more serious. Paying 
tribute to the work performed by older 
people, the Chief Inspector states: 

If there were any doubts left of the 
capacity of persons over 60 years of age to 
do useful work in industry they would be 
dispelled by an examination of the accident 
reports. These confirm in a remarkable way 
how many are apparently able to defy the 
advancing years and continue to exercise the 
skill acquired during a lifetime; typical 
examples include men between 65 and 70 
working as part of a team at a mill in a 
tinplate works; a man of 67 as a steel 
erector; a woman of 73 as a top stitcher in 
the closing room of a shoe factory. These 
are only a few of the examples of craftsmen 
who carry on long after what used to be 
regarded as the normal age of retirement. 


The reports show that, although a large 
number of the elderly people employed in 
various jobs can perform only light duties, 
many are still in work which exposes them 
to the same degree of danger as younger 
workers. 

During the year 11,982 accidents (repre- 
senting 6°5 per cent of the total) occurred 
to persons over 60 years of age; over 95 
per cent of them happened to men. It is 
pointed out that statistics are not available 
to show whether the incidence of accidents 
was higher generally in this age group than 
in others. Many inspectors, the report adds, 
hesitate to attribute any significant number 
of accidents to old age as such, since most 
of them could have happened to anyone. 


Accidents to Young Persons 

There were fewer accidents to young 
persons in 1951, 8,756 to boys and 3,224 to 
girls, compared with 8,840 and 3,275, res- 
pectively, in 1950. These figures, however, 
represent a higher proportion of all factory 
accidents and, in terms of accidents per 
1,000 persons employed, the figure for boys, 
29, is very close to that of men, which is 30. 

Before 1946, the report states, the liability 
to accident used to be greater for boys 
than for men; the downward trend since 
that date in relative risk to boys was 
reversed in 1951. But the steady decrease 
in the last six years in the total number of 
accidents to young persons, the . Chief 
Inspector warns, should not be lost sight 
of. In his view, the excellence of the 
organizations built up by many of the larger 
firms for the training and supervision of 
young persons has been an important factor 
in this reduction. He expresses confidence 
that a higher standard in this regard 
throughout industry would immediately be 
reflected in accident statistics and advises 
managements to review their arrangements 
for training and supervision in the light of 
the suggestions contained in the Factory 
Department’s leaflet, The Prevention of 


Accidents to Young Workers (Form 1980). 
The Chief Inspector also reminds manage- 
ment that “young persons constitute the 
most precious raw material that industry 
possesses; and every avoidable accident, 
besides being a grave reflection on the 
efficiency of the undertaking, is a deplorable 
waste of this material”. 


The importance of instruction, training 
and supervision of young persons employed 
on dangerous machinery, particularly wood- 
working machines, is emphasized, and a 
description of various accidents occurring 
on machines illustrates the point. 


Accident Prevention 


Impressive reductions in the accident rate 
in many undertakings over the past few 
years reflect the achievements of accident 
prevention organizations. Special mention 
is made of the important part being played 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents and its member firms in main- 
taining interest in accident prevention. The 
record of one firm was cited by the Chief 
Inspector: 

An electrical engineering works employing 
1,300 persons attained a frequency rate last 
year of 0°53; the bare figure is impressive 
enough, but behind it lie two really notable 
achievements: only one slight accident to 
a young person in three years; and the 
handling in the foundry of over 7,000 tons 


of molten metal during the year without a 
burning accident. 


The safety department of this firm, which 
is mainly responsible for the above record, 
attributed its success to 

(1) The co-operation and interest of the 


directorate and management in all matters 
concerning accident prevention. 


(2) The safety instructions given to all 
new employees before starting work in the 
factory. 


(3) The careful selection of candidates 
for employment, including the introduction 
to the job before they are engaged. 


(4) The appreciation of the workers’ 
safety by the supervisory staff. 


(5) Continual propaganda, including pub- 
lication of the tragic results of accidents, 
which is resulting in realization by the 
operator that security of | life and limb 
largely depends on making “safety at work” 
a dominant factor in industrial life. 

The extent of the authority and status 
given to safety officers, it is pointed out, 
has an important bearing on the effective- 
ness of the safety organization within an 
industry. Furthermore, an attempt to com- 
bine the duties of safety officer with those of 
personnel manager or maintenance engineer, 
for example, may result in insufficient atten- 
tion to accident prevention because of 
pressure of other work. 


Although the Building (Safety, Health 
and Welfare) Regulations, 1948, require the 
appointment of an experienced person to 
supervise the observance of the Regulations 
and promote safe work generally, accident 
prevention organization in the building 
trades is still a relatively new development. 


Industrial Poisoning and Diseases 


‘The section of the report headed “Indus- 
trial Poisoning and Diseases” reviews the 
incidence of disability arising from the 
inhalation of fumes and gases and sets 
forth in tables the details of cases of indus- 
trial poisoning and diseases reported during 
the year, with comparative figures for earlier 
years, under the Factories Act, 1937, or the 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act. 


There were eight cases of gassing by 
ammonia, one of which was fatal; 19 cases 
by carbon dioxide, with one fatality; 12 
cases by sulphuretted hydrogen, with three 
deaths; and 105 cases by carbon monoxide, 
including nine fatalities. There were no 
fatalities among the 21 cases of gassing by 
chlorine. Only three cases were reported of 
gassing by nitrous fumes, representing a 
steady decrease since the early years of 
the war. 

There were 64 cases of lead poisoning, 
an increase of seven over 1950; again there 
were no fatalities. The number of cases 
among shipbreakers decreased from 27 in 
1950 to five in 1951. An increased number 
of cases, however, was reported in the lead 
smelting industry and in trades in which 
there is contact with molten lead, these 
two groups accounting for 23 cases compared 
with five in 1950. No cases were reported 
in the pottery or printing trades. 

A slight reduction was noted in the 
number of cases of anthrax notified—31, 
with one fatality—compared with 36 in 1950, 
all of whom recovered. The increase in the 
number of cases (13) attributed to infected 
wool was the highest since 1940. One of 
the four cases of compressed air illness was 
fatal. Cases of epitheliomatous ulceration 
numbered 178, with one death; there were 
203 cases of chrome ulceration compared 
with 143 in 1950, the largest number occur- 
ring in the manufacture of bichromates. 

The number of cases of dermatitis notified 
voluntarily during the year was 3,281, a 
decrease of 290 over 1950, but it is pointed 
out that the voluntary method of notifica- 
tion of the disease gives no accurate indi- 
cation that the incidence of dermatitis in 
industry is decreasing. Much more definite 
information as to its location and extent 
is essential. 
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The number of cases of pneumoconiosis 
in coal mining rose from 509 in 1950 to 590 
in 1951; in other industries the number 
increased from 26 to 58. 


Health and Welfare 


Potteries 


In spite of shortages of material and 
labour there was further progress during 
1951 in complying with the Pottery (Health 
and Welfare) Special Regulations, 1950, and 
industry as a whole showed a desire to 
improve working conditions. The inspectors 
have done much to encourage this attitude 
by reminding individual firms of their 
obligations, eg. to provide protective 
clothing, clean floors, and exhaust ventila- 
tion. 

To cope with the problem of suppressing 
dust many potteries were installing excellent 
exhaust plants for the various dust pro- 
cesses dealt with in the Regulations. 


Building Industry 


Many of the leading firms in the build- 
ing industry, particularly those with safety 
departments, achieved high standards of 
compliance with the Building (Safety, 
Health and Welfare) Regulations, 1945, 
during the year but, throughout the industry 
generally, progress in this respect was 
reported to be disappointing. 

Violations, particularly of Part II of the 
Regulations dealing with scaffolds and 
means of access, were noted in the con- 
struction of new houses on which a large 
proportion of the labour force has been 
employed. Common faults reported were 
absence of guard-rails and toe-boards and 
insufficient boards at working platforms. 
Because of the shortage of experienced 


seaffolders, the report states, erection is 
sometimes carried out by incompetent 
persons. 


Improvements noted in builders’ hoists 
for passenger carrying included 
a hoist with an electric gear- -driven winch to 
ensure the cage being lowered in gear, a 
governor device to prevent overspeeding dur- 
ing the lowering of friction-driven hoists, an 
independent emergency brake applied direct 
to the guide rails and operated from the 
cage, and a cage gate interlock. Lack of 
rigidity of the normal hoistway structure 
has proved a stumbling block to the applica- 
tion of landing gate interlocks, 


Ironfoundries 


Steady improvement in working condi- 
tions in ironfoundries—again mainly in the 
larger foundries—was reported during the 
year from all districts, chiefly in the pro- 
vision of welfare amenities, medical facili- 
ties, lighting and heating installations and 
other non-technical matters. 
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Experimental work was being carried on 
to control the most pressing of the health 
problems, the elimination of dust and 
fumes. Progress in this respect will be 
effected only by close co-operation between 
plant designers, ventilating engineers and 
research associations assisted by foundry 
managements willing to alter traditional 
methods of work to suit the application of 
exhaust ventilation, the report states. 


Washing and Clothing Accommodation 

Inspectors* reports indicated that both 
employers and workers were more interested 
in washing facilities than in accommodation 
for clothing taken off during working hours; 
hence far greater progress was noted in the 
provision of washing facilities. Most workers 
prefer accommodation for removing clothes 
close to their place of work because they 
are loath to leave them away from their 
immediate scrutiny unless the other accom- 
modation is easy of access and well super- 
vised. A common practice noted was the 
partitioning off of some part of the shop 
for the hanging of clothes. Pegs on the 
workroom wall, the Chief Inspector states, 
do not constitute suitable accommodation. 


Sanitary Conveniences 

Compliance with the requirements in 
regard to sanitary conveniences was gener- 
ally good, except in some country districts 
where the commonest faults found were 
lack of artificial lighting, failure to provide 
an intervening ventilated space and failure 
to screen and to provide effective doors to 
ensure privacy. 


Temperature and Ventilation 

As in previous years a great deal of 
attention was directed towards the con- 
servation of heat by structural alterations, 
“orincipally by the underdrawing and lining 
of flimsy corrugated iron or asbestos roofs, 
and in preventing draughts by the screening 
of doors and windows”. Various schemes 
of ventilation were being developed to cope 
with cases of excessively high temperature 
arising from process heat. In all industries, 
particularly in textiles, the use of air- 
conditioning plants increases. With regard 
to general ventilation, the Chief Inspector 
remarks, 
undoubtedly lack of thought in initial plan- 
ning leads to far greater expense later, and 
it is even more unsatisfactory that firms 
should start processes involving dangerous 
dust or fumes without any provision for their 
removal. Various examples from the dif- 
ferent Divisions tell of the use of solvents 


without adequate arrangements for venti- 
lation. 


Lighting and Colour 


During the year increasing interest in the 
improvement of standards of lighting, both 
natural and artificial, was noted. Architects 
and illuminating engineers were making the 
greatest possible use of natural lighting in 
the design of new buildings. 

The steady progress in artificial hghting 
is attributed principally to the widespread 
use of fluorescent tubes although, as the 
Report points out, fluorescent light has 
definite disadvantages in some _ processes, 
such as colour matching. Progress was 
noted also in outside lighting of factories 
and especially of docks and shipyards. Once 
again the Chief Inspector calls attention 
to the need for more frequent and systema- 
tic cleaning of windows on both the inside 
and outside. 

Through the efforts of the British Colour 
Council and the paint manufacturers over 
the past five years, managements are 


becoming more aware of the advantages of » 


colour schemes to provide cheerful sur- 
roundings which in turn are reflected in 
increased output. Improvements in colour 
were noted in many small premises and 


considerable care was given to the decorat- 


ing of new factories. 


Seating 


Progress in the provision of suitable seats 
for workers was noted, particularly in the 
potteries and in hosiery factories. Reports 
show that the attitude towards good seating 
depends a great deal on the methods of 
consultation adopted as to the type of seat 
most suitable and by the proper introduc- 
tion of the idea to the workers who must 
use the seats. Men and women who have 
been accustomed to standing at work, the 
Chief Inspector observes, may not always 
appreciate the benefits of a seated posture. 

One large firm of engineers in the North- 
East, employing about 1,400, tackled the 
problem by appointing a committee of four, 
consisting of the works engineer, the trade 
union convenor, and two other workers’ 
representatives, to go around the factory and 
consider each job. This committee made 
recommendations to the management and, in 
consequence, stools and chairs of various 


shapes and sizes have been purchased and 
tried out. 


Although new machines in some trades 
are being sent out with properly fitted 
seats, there is still need for better com- 
pliance with the legal requirements in the 
individual factories. 


Hours of Employment 

Normal weekly hours remained at 44 or 
45 but there was a tendency to work up to 
48 hours for overtime pay. Weekly hours 


seldom exceeded the 48-hour maximum 
established by the Factories Act for women 
and young persons over 16 years but there 
was an increasing desire on the part of the 
workers to have more flexible systems than 
provided for in the Act, such as shorter rest 
breaks to enable them to get home earlier, 
and overtime confined to two days of the 
week instead of being spread over four 
week nights. 

“Tt is increasingly clear,’ the Chief 
Inspector states, “that the pattern imposed 
by the Act is unpopular and disliked in 
many cases by the very workers it was 
meant to protect.” 


Inspections made after normal hours 
revealed some instances of illegal employ- 
ment. Illegal employment, according to 
the report, occurs principally in seasonal 
trades such as ice-cream factories and bake- 
houses and occasionally in factories pro- 
viding goods for Christmas and _ other 
special days. 


During the year 69 firms, under the 
authority of Section 83 of the Factories 
Act, were permitted an earlier start than 
7 am., but not before 6 a.m., to suit the 
exigencies of the trade or the convenience 
of the workers. 


Under Emergency Powers, used again 
during the year to permit arrangements of 
hours in special circumstances which are 
not normally allowed under the Factories 
Act, there were in November, 1951, 1,442 
orders and permissions in effect for day 
work schemes (including evening employ- 
ment) and 484 for shift work. Most of the 
permissions for day work schemes were 
issued under the Factories (Evening Em- 
ployment) Order, 1950, which was issued 
to give a District Inspectcr power to 
issue permissions for evening employment 
for women between 5 and 10 p.m. on any 
evening other than Saturday or Sunday 
provided they were not employed about the 
business of the factory or in any other 
business carried on by the occupier outside 
that period of employment. These short 
shifts, usually of about four hours between 
5:30 and 10 pm., have continued to be 
popular, particularly with many elderly 
married women who want to contribute 
their skill to the national need for increased 
production at a time convenient to them- 
selves and their families. 


Canteens and Feeding Arrangements 


New canteens continued to be set up 
and most industries appear to be recogniz- 
ing the value of providing suitable arrange- 
ments for workers to obtain meals on the 
premises. General improvement in standards 
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of cooking and hygiene were noted. At the 
end of the year 5,182 factories employing 
more than 250 persons were reported to 
bave hot meal canteens. There was an 
increase also in the number of factories 
providing facilities for snack meals. 


Appendices 

Appended to the report are statistical 
tables giving the number of registered 
factories, accidents, dangerous occupations, 
prosecutions, etc. Also included (Appen- 
dix X) is the following list of some new and 


revised publications issued by the Factory 
Department during 1951: 


Seats for Workers in Factories: 
Pamphlet No. 6. 


Welfare 


‘Safety of Machine Tools and Other Plant, 


No. 4, Guillotines and Shears (Form 294). 

Memorandum on Safety Measures Required 
in the Use of Acetylene Gas and in Oxy- 
ieee Processes in Factories (Form 
1704). 

Carbon Monoxide Poisoning (Memorandum 
He 827); 

Electricity Regulations 

) 


928). 

The Health of Welders. 

Prevention of the Propagation of Flame in 
Aluminium Dust Explosions. 


(Memorandum F. 





Collective Bargaining Said Effective Wage-Setter 


Free collective bargaining has proved 
itself a flexible and effective method of 
setting wage rates for workers in the 
United States, declared a special com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
recently. However, said the committee, the 
parties concerned in collective bargaining 
should give more attention to the possible 
effects of their action on the economic 
system as a whole. 

The committee, composed of business 
leaders, labour officials and economists, has 
published its views in a new report 
“Hmployment and Wages in the United 
States”. 

Among other things, the 
committee recommended :— 

That no set of mechanical rules, based 
on rigid standards of wage determination, 
should be substituted for negotiation and 
compromise of conflicting pressures and 


nine-man 


interests in the country’s wage-setting 
process. 
That free collective bargaining has 


proved itself as a wage-setting process, but 
it should be improved to reflect more 
accurately the interests of all parties con- 
cerned, including consumers, and to reduce 
friction, conflict and interruption of 
production. 

That management can improve employ- 
ment conditions by hiring on merit, assign- 
ing employees to jobs for which they are 
best fitted, and increasing the security of 
job tenure and the regularity of employ- 
ment. 

That unions should provide members 
with better information on job  oppor- 
tunities, eliminate race and sex discrimin- 
ation in membership, and work with 
management to get workers into expanding 
industries and out of declining ones. 
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That if government does its part in 
preventing inflation, unions might be 
expected, as a rough rule, to accept raises 
approximating the probable rate of in- 
crease of output per man-hour for the 
economy as a whole. 


The report also contains individual 
opinions of the members of the committee 
with regard to the general policies that 
might be followed by labour and manage- 
ment in setting wage rates fair to the 
worker, to the employer and to the 
country as a whole. 

Other wage and employment topics dis- 
cussed in the committee’s report and in the 
individual statements include: the trend 
toward more uniform wage rates through- 
out an industry or community; seniority 
as against merit promotions; labour con- 
tracts with an annual “improvement 
factor”; the effects of setting wages 
according to “ability to pay”; the guar- 
anteed annual wage; and profit sharing. 

Chairman of the committee was Lloyd K. 
Garrison, former Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board. Other committee 
members were Solomon Barkin, Director of 
Research, Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO); Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of General Mills, Inc.; Waldo E. 
Fisher, professor of industrial relations, 
University of Pennsylvania; Eli L. Oliver, 
Labor Bureau of the Middle West; 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University; 
Louis Stark, editorial writer for the New 
York Times; Lazare Teper, Director of 


Research, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL); and Harold L. 
Zellerbach, President of the Zellerbach 


Paper Company. 


Teamwork in Industry 


To help labour-management production committees keep informed on what 
other LMPCs in Canada are doing, the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour publishes the monthly bulletin 
Teamwork in Industry. In addition to stories on the activities of LMPCs, 
Teamwork also carries information on co-operation from many other countries 
as well as features designed to aid LMPCs in their work. 


One feature printed in each issue is the editorial, which carries a message 
based on the experiences of LMPCs in their many activities. 


The December 1952 issue of Teamwork in Industry carried an editorial 
on communication called “Industry’s Telephone”. The purpose of the editorial 
was to explain the réle of the LMPC as a channel for information between 
labour and management. The editorial said: — 


“As we have noted from time to time, one of the major concerns of 
industry is to establish adequate channels of communication between 
labour and management. Older ideas as to what constituted good indus- 
trial communication have been replaced by a new concept. This new 
concept regards communication as a free flow of information in both 
directions, upward and downward. 


“Tt 1s perhaps easier to grasp this idea if we regard communications 
as being similar to a telephone. It is not too hard to imagine how much 
of the telephone’s usefulness would be lost if it were capable of carrying 
conversation in one direction only. Communication in industry is very 
similar to the telephone. So long as all members of an organization can 
freely receive and transmit information in any direction, there is no great 
problem. It is only when the system breaks down (or does not exist) 
that real trouble begins. 


“An LMPC is actually a form of industrial telephone. It can both 
receive and transmit messages. It provides a means whereby manage- 
ment and labour can approach and discuss mutual problems in an atmos- 
phere of frankness and sincerity. When this system is working at its 
best, information which might otherwise have remained unknown is made 
available. Perhaps it seems unimportant to the person who has it, but 
when placed in its proper place along with many other facts it becomes 
part of the over-all picture. 


“One thing which many LMPC have found is that the whole story 
must be told. Often this may seem difficult but experience has proved 
that parts of a story will not do. It is simply not good enough if only 
those elements of a situation which are known to be acceptable to one 
party or the other are told. In an LMPC the respect and confidence 
established by a mutually sincere desire to co-operate allows for maximum 
freedom in exchanging ideas, opinions and~information.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management Production Committees (LMPCs) is encour- 
aged and assisted by the Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour. In addition to field representatives located in 


key industrial centres, who are available to help both managements and trade unions 
set up LMPCs, the Service provides publicity aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. " 
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Applications for Certification Received 


by the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
did not meet during July but during the 
month the Board received the following 
applications for certification as bargaining 
agent :— 

1. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 520, on behalf of a unit 
of plant employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Limited, Winnipeg (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Great Lakes Licensed Officers’ Organ- 
ization, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers of Canadian National Railways 
employed on the Company’s ferry service 
between Windsor and Detroit (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

3. American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Local 165, on behalf of a unit 
of salaried, technical employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 





Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
board the SS Keewatin and SS Assiniboza, 
operated by the Company on the Great 
Lakes (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, on behalf of 
employees of Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration employed in the maintenance of 
Radio Canada Building, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
on board the DEV Beaverbrae, operated 
by the Company on its Atlantic service 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


(editorial employees) and Canadian Wire 
Services, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). f 

3. Northern Telephone Company, Limited, 
New Liskeard, and Communications 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Co. Ltd.; Canadian Stevedoring Company, 
Prince Rupert, and International Long- 


shoremens’ and Warehousemens’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Steamships; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service); Canadian National 
Railways (B.C. Coast and B.C. Lakes 
Barge and Ferry Service); Union Steam- 
ships Limited; Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Vancouver; 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
July, p. 1020.) 

2. Canadian National Steamships; Cana- 
dian National Railways (Barge and Ferry .- 
Service, Port Mann; Barge and Ferry 
Service, Okanagan Lake); Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service); Union Steamships Limited; Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G, 
July. p. 10210) 


3. The Quebec Central Transportation 
Company, Sherbrooke, Que., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). CT7Grire ug, 
Peer o,) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited; 
N. M. Patterson & Sons Limited; Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transport Com- 
pany Limited, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 1022) was fully constituted in July 
with the appointment of Prof. B. 8. Keir- 
stead, Montreal, as Chairman. Profs 
Keirstead was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation’ Act, which had been 
mn force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, 1.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire. may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


two members, Joseph Sedgwick, QC, 
Toronto, and Ken Green, Halifax, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the companies and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company and National Catholic 
Transport Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1156) was fully constituted 
in July with ‘tthe appointment of Prof. 
Maurice Lamontagne, Quebec, as Chair- 
man. Prof. Lamontagne was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Jacques 
Dumoulin and Marcel Belanger, both of 
Quebec, who were previously appointed on 
the nominations of the company and union 
respectively. 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 





of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 


Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 


Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 


two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg eover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Nenehvct tern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company, and Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Inc. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1156) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of Prof. Maurice Lamon- 
tagne, Quebec, as Chairman. Prot: 
Lamontagne was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Jacques Dumoulin and 
Marcel Belanger, both of Quebec, who were 
previously appointed on the nominations of 
the company and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brookland Company 
Limited (Radio Station CKWS, Kingston) 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians was fully con- 
stituted in July with the appointment of 
Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, 
and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
who were previously appointed on the 
nominations of the company and the union 
respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brookland Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX, Peter- 
borough) and National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians was 
fully constituted in July with the appoint- 
ment of Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Mr. Taylor was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Joseph Sedgewick, QC, 
Toronto, and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon 
Point, Ont., who were previously appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union respectively. 


6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with matters in 
dispute between National Harbours Board, 
Halifax, and Division 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., July, 
p. 1021) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of Mr. Justice V. J. 
Pottier, Halifax, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Pottier was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, J. T. MacQuerrie, QC, and R. A. 
Kanigsberg, QC, both of Halifax, who were 
previously appointed on the nominations of 
the employer and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. J. C. A. Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; 
North American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel Dock 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., and National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., June, 
p. 874). Text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


2. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., July, p. 1022). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany); Canadian National Steamships; 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 699). 


TUC Publishes History of British Unionism 


A brief history of Britajn’s trade union movement has just been published by the 
Trades Union Congress, under the title Two Centuries of Trade Unionism. 

TUC secretary Sir Vincent Tewson, in a foreword, describes it as a “thrilling story of 
vision, struggle, sacrifice and accomplishment”. 


No more than an introduction to the history and development of trade unions in 
Britain, its purpose is to impress upon the present generation of trade unionists, young 
trade unionists in particular, a sence of the inheritance they have entered upon. 

“An appreciation of our great history,” Sir Vincent writes, “cannot fail to spur 
present-day trade unionists to a full sense of their mission, and to encourage them to play 
an intelligent and forward-looking part in the shaping of national and international policy.” 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


J. C. A. Turcotte, Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., North American Elevators Ltd., 
Sorel Dock & Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Brown & Ryan Ltd., 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 


and 


National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. 


Translation 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greca, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the dispute between The 
National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc. and J. C. A. 
Turcotte, Wolfe Stevedores Limited, 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., North 
American Elevators Ltd., Sorel Dock 
& Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Brown & Ryan 
Limited and Eastern Canada Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd. 


Dear Sir:— 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by you to deal with 


matters in dispute between the above- 
mentioned parties, begs to submit its 
report. 


The Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge André Montpetit, of the Superior 
Court, as Chairman, of Mr. Léonce Plante, 
QC, representing the employers, and of 
Mr. Marc Lapointe, barrister, representing 
the Syndicate. 


We held a preliminary meeting on 
April 21, 1953 and three public meetings 
on the following dates: April 30 (in Sorel), 
May 7 and May 13 (in Montreal). The 
Board met alone on July 22 and 23. 


The Syndicate’s requests which we have 
examined and on which we must take 
decisions through recommendations which 
we consider appropriate, are in the form of 
amendments to the collective agreement 
dated June 21, 1952, the expiry date of 
which is January 31, 1953. (See Exhibit 
8.1, Article XVII.) 


I 


The Syndicate suggests that subsection 
“B” of Section IV, entitled “Unloading of 
Grain”, be amended in order to provide 
time and one-half instead of $1.53 per 
hour, “for any work between 7 p.m. and 
Oran. 


On July 24, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel. Inch. sand J..:C../A.... Turcotte, 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire 


Stevedoring Co. Ltd., North American 
Elevators Ltd., Sorel Dock & Stevedor- 
ing Co. Ltd., Brown & Ryan Limited 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 


Ltd. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice André Montpetit, 
Montreal, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board. The nominee of the companies 
was Léonce Plante, QC, Montreal; the 
union nominee, Mare Lapointe, MCL, 
Montreal. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





Strangely enough, the agreement, as it 
now reads, provides time and one-half for 
all night work except that of grain unload- 
ing for which a premium of 25 cents an 
hour applies (the regular hourly rate for 
day work being $1.28). 

The Board is of the opinion that there 
is no reason for this, and it recommends 
that the employers grant the amendment 
as submitted by the Syndicate. 


II 

The Syndicate’s second request provides 
(Section V “Loading and Unloading of 
Cargo”) that in the case of the setting up 
of stevedoring gear with used lumber there 
should be a premium of 10 cents an hour 
above the regular rates. 

The evidence, on the whole, indicates 
that, as a general rule, the setting up of 
partitions follows cleaning. But nowhere— 
and the point has not been denied—is a 
special premium paid for setting up work 
as such. 
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Under the circumstances, the Board is 
of the opinion that there is no reason for 
supporting the amendment submitted by 
the Syndicate. 


4G 

Re Section VI (Loading and Unloading 
of certain products from box cars and 
ships), the Syndicate asks that “special 
clothing be supplied by the Companies for 
the handling of creosoted wood (aprons, 
mittens and cuffs)”. 

If the workers handling creosoted wood 
were not already receiving an additional 
premium of 15 cents granted to them 
sometime ago, the Board would not have 
hesitated to endorse the suggestion made 
by the Syndicate. But such a premium is 
provided in all cases of loading or unload- 
ing substances or products the handling of 
which presents any physical risk. 

That being so, the Board does not feel 
it should endorse the Syndicate’s request in 
the particular case of creosoted wood, 
inasmuch as, according to the Syndicate’s 
own witnesses, the clothes that the long- 
shoremen might need only cost from $3 
to $3.50 (a set) and that two “sets” per 
season would suffice. 


IV 

The Syndicate (Section VII, Work on 
Sundays and Holidays) requests that the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception— 
December 8th—be added to the five holi- 
days already recognized in the agreement. 

To all practical purposes this request of 
the Syndicate is of no consequence, as it 
nearly never happens that longshoremen 
are called to work in such a late period of 
the year when the shipping season is nearly 
always over. Furthermore, the Syndicate 
has shown that Immaculate Conception 
Day is recognized as a holiday in most of 
the agreements of the Sorel area. 

Considering the above, and 

Considering that recognition of six holi- 
days instead of five seems reasonable; 

Considering that there is no important 
objection that this: sixth holiday be on 
Immaculate Conception Day; 

The Board recommends that the 
Employers accept the amendment sug- 
gested by the Syndicate. 


V F 

The Syndicate request in Section VIII 
(Foremen) that all foremen receive a 
premium of $0.25 per hour (instead of 
$0.10) over the regular rate paid to long- 
shoremen. 

‘According to the evidence, foremen 
received a premium of $0.20 per hour in 
1947, 1948 and 1949. In 1950, this premium 
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was changed to a bonus based on the 
number of hours required to load and 
unload a ship. In 1952, the bonus was 
replaced by the present $0.10 premium. 

It is clearly established that this last 
change has brought about a marked 
decrease of the foremen’s take home pay, 
even with the general increase in long- 
shoremen’s wages. 

For these reasons, the Board recom- 
mends that said premium be re-established 
to the previous amount of $0.20 per hour. 


VL 

During our public hearings, the parties 
agreed to make a written submission con- 
cerning the Syndicate’s proposed changes 
to Section IX (Mooring Men). Unfor- 
tunately, they have not done so, and their 
suggestions in their respective briefs as to 
how this Section should read _ differs 
greatly. 

However that may be, we feel that in 
combining these two proposals we could 


arrive at a satisfactory solution. Here is 
what we suggest— 
...“However, if these men should 


already be working for a Company when an 
ocean-going steamer is berthed, they shall 
not be displaced before the Companies have 
communicated with the Syndicate to obtain 
other men for that purpose. If the 
Syndicate cannot then supply the mooring 
men required and if the Companies must 
use men already at work, these men will 
not then be entitled to two hours pay on 
top of their regular wage.” 


It goes without saying that if the parties 
concerned, who are in agreement on the 
principle involved, wish to change the text 
we have submitted they can do so at their 
discretion. 


Vil 


The first amendment submitted here by 
the Syndicate (Section XII, para. “a’’) to 
the effect of eliminating the waiting period 
of 30 minutes in the morning, at 7 a.m., 
and at noon, at 1 p.m., has been accepted 
by the Employers. 


The Employers are firmly opposed to 
doing away with the 3.30 p.m. call, and 
rightly so in our opinion. We are con- 
vinced that it is not even in the long- 
shoremen’s interest to change the status 
quo. In fact, if such were the case, the 
danger of diverting the regular shipping 
traffic to ports where the work can be done 
at regular rates and without near-penalty 
delay would increase. 

During the first public conciliation meet- 
ing, the Syndicate dropped the third 
amendment it had submitted to article XII. 


Vill 

We are of the opinion that the Employers 
should agree to change article VIII in order 
“to have a foreman assigned to all pump 
men,” as suggested by the Syndicate, and 
this for the simple reason that in not doing 
so they violate the provisions of article 
XIII (para. “b”) of the agreement, which 
presently reads as follows: “...the men 
shall receive orders through their own 
foremen...” 

IX 

The Syndicate, here, asks for a closed 
shop. The Syndicate recognizes, however, 
that to all practical purposes the Employers, 
in accordance with article XVI of the 
agreement, have always given preferential 
employment to the members of the 
Syndicate. The Employers, however, object 
to a definite agreement concerning a closed 
shop. While admitting that such reason 
for refusing to recommend this clause is 
not a valid one, we believe that it would 
not be advisable in this case because of the 
serious difficulties which arose recently 
between the two parties. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we would ask the Syndicate to 
leave any discussion of the matter until a 
later date and to renew the agreement 
without amending article XVI at the 
present time. 

It was suggested by the Syndicate that 
a contributory pension fund be established, 
which fund should be administered jointly 
by Employer and Syndicate representatives. 

We readily admit that, in principle, a 
contributory pension fund is desirable, but 
in the absence of proof to the contrary 
and of appropriate information, we do not 
believe that for the time being we should 
go beyond a recommendation to the parties 
to include in their next collective agree- 
ment a clause to the effect that, following 
the Syndicate’s suggestion, they undertake 
to discuss and to put into effect, during 


the life of the agreement if possible, a 


contributory pension plan acceptable to all 
concerned, 


XI 


Concerning the educational fund men- 
tioned under this heading, it is our 
recommendation, should the Syndicate 
establish such fund, that the Employers 
agree to deduct one cent (lc.) for each 
hour worked from the wages of each 
stevedore and remit the amount thus 
collected to the Syndicate. 


XII 


The Syndicate has suggested a 20 cents 
an hour wage increase across the board. 

After due consideration and having taken 
into account all the factors submitted to 
us, it 1s our opinion that the Employers 
should grant a 10 cents an hour increase 
as of this date. 

We have come to this conclusion mainly 
because, in our humble opinion, the current 
differential between the wages paid to 
stevedores in Montreal and Quebec and 
those paid in Sorel, namely 38 cents and 
28 cents an hour, respectively, is out of 
proportion and should be rectified in some 
measure. 

Although the matter has not been brought 
before us, we recommend that the parties 
concerned sign a collective agreement for 
one year, effective as of this date. 


All the above recommendations constitute 
the Board’s unanimous decision. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ANDRE MonrTPETIT, 
Chawman. 

LEONCE PLANTE. 
Marc LAporn te. 


Dated at Montreal, this 23rd day of 
July 1953. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1952 
With Information for Certain Other Countries 
Price: 15 cents 


Contains a detailed list of strikes and lockouts occurring in Canada 
during 1952, together with tables showing time loss, workers involved, 


causes and results; and also information for certain other countries 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Montreal 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greae, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir:— 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi-— 


gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, was com- 
posed of Messrs. H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, 
Chairman, Michael Rubinstein, nominee of 
the Union, and K. G. K. Baker, nominee 
of the Employer. 


Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report as 
follows :— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for revisions in the 
collective agreements between the parties. 
The Board has been advised that the 
parties have reached an understanding on 
a number of proposed revisions. The 
remaining matters in dispute are the 
following demands by the Brotherhood: 


(a) A five day 40-hour work week with 
no decrease in take-home pay, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953. 

(b) A general increase of 30 cents per 
hour in all rates of pay, effective 
January 1, 1953. 

(c) A compulsory check-off of Union dues 
for all employees covered by the 
collective agreements between the 
parties. 


The 40-Hour Week 

The Union submits that the 40-hour week 
is now in effect in many industries, includ- 
ing the Canadian railways and the lake- 
head elevators, and that in rhaintaining the 
44- and 45-hour week, the Employer is 
behind the times. The Employer submits 
that the high intensity of work during the 
navigation season, as is evidenced by the 
number of hours of overtime work, would 
make a 40-hour week impracticable during 
that season. Nevertheless, the Employer 
expressed readiness to consider the intro- 
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On July 16, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and National Harbours 
Board, Montreal. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, 
Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the company was 
K. G. K. Baker, Montreal; the union 
nominee, Michael Rubinstein, Montreal. 

The text of the Board’s Report is 
reproduced herewith. 


duction of a 40-hour week during the non- 
navigation season, provided that a reason- 
able agreement is reached in respect of 
basic wage increases. 

The Board recognizes the fact that the 
40-hour week is becoming more widespread 
in industry, including public utilities, but 
it also recognizes the special features of 
the operations of the National Harbours 
Board. Accordingly, it recommends that 
at this stage the collective agreements 
between the parties be amended to provide 
for the 40-hour week during the non- 
navigation season, that is, from approxi- 
mately the first week of December to 
approximately the middle of April, effective 
December 1953. 


Rates of Pay 

The Union submits that rates of pay 
under the existing agreements are out of 
line with the rates for similar operations 
in related industries, and, further, that the 
cost of hving and increased productivity 
are additional factors warranting the pro- 
posed increase. The Employer, on the 
other hand, submits that existing rates are 
not out of line and points to a reduction 
of approximately 4 per cent in the cost- 
of-living index between December 1, 1951, 
and May 1, 1953. 


Having examined comparable rates of pay 
and having regard to its recommendation 
that the 40-hour work week be introduced 
in the non-navigation season, the Board 
recommends as follows:— 

(a) That the duration of the collective 
agreements between the parties be 
extended to December 31, 1954; 

(b) That effective January 1, 19538, the 
hourly rate for employees in each of 
the hourly rated classifications be 
increased by 7 per cent, with a 
minimum increase of 8 cents per 
hour, the increase to be paid only to 
employees who are presently in the 
employ of the National Harbours 
Board and to those who have retired 
on pension during the period covered 
by the increase. The Board desires 
to point out that the said increase 
of 7 per cent includes a basic increase 
of 5 per cent and an increase of 2 
per cent to compensate for the 
introduction in December 1953 of the 
40-hour week in the non-navigation 
season; 

(c) That effective January 1, 1954, the 
hourly rate for employees in each 
of the hourly rated classifications be 
increased by an additional 2 per cent 
as further compensation for the 
introduction of the 40-hour week in 
the non-navigation season. 


Union Dues Check-off 

The Union demands a _ compulsory 
check-off of regular Union dues from all 
employees, whether or not they are 
members of the Union, on the ground that 
all employees are beneficiaries of Union 
action and should, therefore, contribute 
towards the expense involved. It points 
out further that this practice has now been 
introduced by the Canadian railways as well 
as other employers. 

The Board notes that the existing 
collective agreements between the parties 
do not provide for a check-off of any kind. 
It notes further that in the negotiations 
between the same parties for the renewal 
of the collective agreements which termin- 
ated in 1951, the Union demanded a 
voluntary check-off. The Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed to consider the dispute 
at that time, and consisting of the same 
members as the present Board, recom- 
mended as follows:— 

With respect to the Union’s demand 
for a voluntary check-off of Union dues, 

the Board is aware that this is now a 
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common practice in industry and can see 
no reasonable objection to it. However, 
it is a practice which has not as yet 
been adopted by Crown Corporations 
such as the National Harbours Board. 
In the absence of Government policy 
authorizing such Crown Corporations to 
introduce the voluntary check-off of 
Union dues, the Board can only recom- 
mend that this demand be reviewed 
again in the light of Government policy 
at the termination of the renewed 
agreements. 


The present Board is pleased to note 
that Government policy now authorizes the 
voluntary check-off. Accordingly, while it 
is of the opinion that the Union’s current 
demand be reviewed again at the termina- 
tion of the agreements in the light of policy 
and practice at that time, the Board recom- 
mends that the existing collective agree- 
ments between the parties be amended to 
provide for a voluntary check-off of normal 
Union dues which shall be _ irrevocable 
during the term of the said agreements, 
save that Union members may withdraw 
their authorization therefor within fifteen 
days prior to the termination date of the 
agreements. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Micuart RuBINSTEIN, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) K. G. K. Baxerr, 
Member. 


Comment by Mr. Michael Rubinstein 


While concurring in the recommendations 
of the Board, I desire to record a difference 
of opinion with respect to the check-off of 
Union dues. The Board suggests that this 
matter be reviewed again at the termina- 
tion of the agreements in the lght of 
policy and practice at that time. It is my 
view that the Union’s demand for the 
introduction of the Rand Formula be 
reviewed again before the end of this year. 
The reasons for introducing this Formula 
have been amply explained in the Union’s 
brief, and perhaps even more clearly in 
the decision of Mr. Justice Rand in the 
Ford Motor case, 1946, and it is needless 
to repeat them here. In the earliest days 
of democratic struggles, the principle of no 
taxation without representation was basic. 
We should go a step further to make it also 
one of “no representation without taxation”. 


(Sgd.) MicHarL RUBINSTEIN. 


Jul lo lone. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Paper Products— Toronto, Ont.— Brad- 
shaw’s Limited and _ International 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 


Union of North America, Local 466. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
after completion of probationary period. 
However, when authorized the company will 
deduct union dues from the pay of new 
employees prior to the completion of the 
probationary period. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 3 hours in excess of 8 
hours per day, double time thereafter and 
for work on Sunday and on 8 specified paid 
holidays. In 1953 Coronation Day is added 
to the list of the 8 paid holidays. Employees 
losing time of their own volition must make 
up their time in the current week before 
overtime rates apply. 

Rest periods: female employees will be 
entitled to two 10-minute rest periods per 
shift. All employees will be allowed 5 
minutes in which to wash up at the end of 
the shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year and 2 weeks after 3 years of continuous 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: males—rotary press- 
man $1.45 to $1.90, assistant $1.05 to $1.40; 
gravure pressman and laminator operator 
$1.55 to $1.85, gravure helper $1.05 to $1.40, 
gravure assistant $1.45 and $1.50; aniline 
pressman $1.45 to $1.80, assistant $1.05 to 
$1.40; waxer operator $1.32 to $1.47, assis- 
tant $1.05 to $1.30; slitter operator $1.37 to 
$1.52, assistant $1.05 to $1.35; cutter $1.12 
to $1.62; bag machine adjuster $1.48 to 
$1.75, operator, $1.05) to, $1.62; | lathe 
machinist $1.07 to $1.62, general machinists 
$1.07 to $1.72, electro plater $1.07 to $1.52, 
rubber plate maker $1.05 to $1.55, shipping 
and receiving help $1.05 to $1.35, assistant 
shipper $1.05 to $1.40, truck driver $1.25 
and $1.45, ink man $1.05 to $1.50; general 
help, plate man (apprentice) $1.05 to $1.30; 
females—75 cents to $1.35. (The above rates 
are, in most cases from 3 to 20 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates.) 

Off-shift differential: employees working on 
the afternoon and night shifts will be paid 
15 per cent over the regular hourly rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Oil Refining—Regina, Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katoon and Rosetown, Sask—The 
Hi-Way Refineries Limited and Oil 
Workers International Union, Local 
609. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
21, 1952, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Hconomics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 


trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those _ recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 


ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 





Union security: union shop. 
Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: for hourly-rated employees—8 per 
day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week; for 
head office staff—7 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 35-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of above hours, 
double time for work on regularly assigned 
Sundays and double time and one-half on 8 
specified paid holidays and on any other day 
proclaimed a holiday (also paid). Com- 
mencing April 1, 1953, hours worked by a 
truck driver in excess of 40 hours in any 
calendar week will accumulate to his credit 
at the rate of one and one-half hours for 
each hour worked until a maximum of 174 
hours is reached, and at straight time there- 
after. Where a truck driver works less than 
40 hours in any week, each hour by which 
the number of hours is less than 40 shall 
cancel one hour accumulated at straight time 
in excess of 174 hours or one hour which 
may accumulate in the future to the credit 
of the driver. Within 7 days of March 3l 
in each year truck drivers will be paid wages 
at the rate of straight time for every accum- 
ulated hour remaining to their credit. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
two 15-minute rest periods per day. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service two weeks; employees with less than 
one year’s service will be entitled to one 
day for each month of service or fraction 
thereof. 

Paid sick leave: every employee shall 
accumulate sick leave credits at the rate of 
one day for each calendar month, or major 
fraction thereof, of service. Such credits 
shall accumulate from the commencement of 
employment but employees will be entitled 
to sick leave with pay only after the com- 
pletion of 3 months of continuous service. 
Employees qualifying for workmen’s compen- 
sation will receive their regular rate of pay 
from the company but the payments made 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board shall 
become the property of the company. 


Compassionate leave of absence up to 5 
days will be granted to any employee in case 
of pressing emergency (sickness or death in 
employee’s immediate family). 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: maintenance department—high pres- 
sure welders $1.75 and $2.02, pipe fitters 


$1.75 and $1.92, pump repairman $1.92; 
carpenter insulator $1.72; helpers, first $1.52, 
second $1.47; loaders and unloaders $1.52, 
yardman $1.40, probationary labour (30 
days) $1.20. Process department— personnel 
supervisor $2.32, operator $2.17, control 
man $1.97, assistant operator $1.85, treater 
man $1.72, blender $1.67, laboratory tech- 
nicians $1.40 to $1.70, power engineers $1.52 
to $1.97, junior engineers $1.45, Rosetown 
stillmen $1.50 to $1.80, Rosetown boiler- 
man $1.67. Marketing department—plant 
cashier and accountants $1.60 and $1.80, 
warehousemen (Saskatoon and Rosetown) 
$1.65, warehouseman and oilblender (Regina) 
$1.70, warehouse assistant $1.45, truck 
drivers $1.55. Head office staff (per week) 
-—clerks and typists $37.50 to $47.50, book- 
keepers $50 to $65. 

Off-shift differential: maintenance and pro- 
cess employees will be paid a shift differ- 
ential of 5 cents per hour for work on the 
afternoon shift and of 10 cents per hour 
on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, the safety and health 
of employees and a_  labour-management 
committee. 


Construction 


Carpenters— Nova Scotia—The Master 
Builders of Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and Northside and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Locals 1588, 1645, 611 and 
2348 (Cape Breton Island District 
Council). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954. Jf either party 
desires to alter the terms of the agreement 
at its termination, 3 months’ notice must be 
given. 

Union security: the employer will employ 
only union members when available; no 
union member shall be laid off until all non- 
union men are laid off. If the union is 
unable to supply the required number of 
journeymen carpenters upon 2 days’ notice, 
non-union men may be employed who will be 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
union. Master contractors shall have the 
right to work on their contracts. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 7 hours at shift work; double time for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $1.90, apprentices—first 500 hours 
$1.07, second 500 hours $1.15, second 1,000 
hours $1.23, third 1,000 hours $1.35, and so 
on to $1.73 for eighth 1,000 hours (an in- 
crease of 10 cents in each case over the 
previous rate). Any member of the union 
working for anyone other than a recognized 
contractor shall charge 45 cents per hour 
more than the above scale. A special rate 
of wages may be established for an employee 
who is handicapped. Carpenters required to 
work on scaffolds or structural steel 50 or 
more feet in height will be paid an addi- 
tional 5 cents per hour for the first 10 feet 
above the 50-foot height and an additional 
uy cents per hour for every 20 feet there- 
after. 
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Off-shift differential: when necessary to 
work 2 or more shifts, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 8 am. will receive 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Apprentices may be employed in ratio of 
one to 5 journeymen per job; in regard to 
hours, overtime and holidays they will be 
governed the same as journeymen. 

Transportation will be mutually arranged 
between employer and union. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Painters — Saskatoon, Sask.—Certain 
employers and The Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Local 1600. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1953, to March 1, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. No union employee shall work for 
anyone other than the employer who holds 
his unemployment insurance book. 


Hours: from March 1 to September 1, 1953 
—8 per day Monday through Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week; from September 
1, 1953, to March 1, 1954, Saturday will not 
be included in the standard working week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above daily hours, double time for 
all work between 5 p.m. Saturday and 8 a.m. 
Monday. Eight specified days and any other 
day proclaimed by provincial or federal 
statute will be recognized as statutory holi- 
days. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day without special permission from 
the union. 


Hourly wage rates: for journeymen $1.50 
(previously $1.40) from March 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1953; thereafter $1.60 ‘Established 
spray painters will receive a premium of 10 
cents per hour. On all work performed from 
swing stages, scaffolds, bosun’s chair, window 
jacks or safety belts over 40 feet from the 
ground and involving unusual hazards a 
premium of 15 cents per hour will be paid. 
Foremen and recognized charge hands in 
charge of more than 3 men will receive 10 
cents per hour extra. 


Off-shift differential: when work cannot be 
properly done during the regular working 
hours, it may be performed after such hours 
at single rates plus 10 cents per hour. After 
8 hours, overtime rates shall apply. 


Out-of-town work: men working out of 
town will have their fare and expenses paid. 
Travelling time up to 8 hours in any 24-hour 
period will be paid for at straight time. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances. 





Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Cartage—Province of Ontario—Hendrie and 
Company Limited and The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 

1, 1952, to December 1, 1953, and thereafter 


until revised or superseded by mutual agree- 
ment or termination on 60 days’ notice. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
coming within the scope of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
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in excess of the assigned hours and for work 
on Sundays, double time for work on 8 
(previously 7) specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 3 years’ service will be granted one 
week per year; after 3 years’ service 13 
weeks and aiter 5 years’ service 2 weeks per 
year. 

Hourly wage rates: truck drivers $1-262 
to $1-422, tractor drivers $1-358 to $1-512; 
yardmen, machinery crew (helpers), ware- 
housemen $1-262 to $1:326; mechanics $1:519, 
carpenters $1-493, painters $1-647, bodymen 
$1-699, horse van drivers $1:358, crane oper- 
ator $1-968, crane driver $1-422, watchmen 
$1-078, night loaders regular rates plus 5 
cents. (The above rates are from 14-8 to 
19-4 cents per hour higher than the rates 
provided in the previous agreement.) 

Uniforms: the company will supply hats, 
smocks and overalls or comparable uniforms 
to the individual employee not oftener than 
every 6 months. In the case of employees 
with less than 3 years of consecutive service 
the company will bear one-half, and in the 
case of employees with 3 or more years’ 
consecutive service, the full cost of such 
uniforms. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Grain Elevators—Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont—Certain terminal grain 
elevator companies and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Local 650. 


Agreement, following conciliation, to be in 
effect from January 1, 1953, to December 31, 
1953. 

Check-off: compulsory for all new employees 
after being in the service for an aggregate 
of 3 months within a year and for “all 
present employees except present employees 
not now members of the union.” (Previous 
agreement provided for a voluntary revok- 
able check-off.) 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week (previously 6 days a week, a 
48-hour week). Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 40 hours per week and 
for work on Saturdays (except that an 
employee who is off work voluntarily during 
the week will be paid straight time for work 
on Saturday) and on 2 specified unpaid 
holidays; double time for work on Sundays 
and on 6 specified paid holidays. The above 
provision regarding overtime pay for work 
on Saturdays is retroactive to August l, 
1952. Monthly-rated employees will be paid 
extra at pro rata rates for all overtime and 
for work on 8 specified holidays. If meal 
time is not allowed at the usual time and 
is worked it will be paid for at the overtime 
rates. Except in case of emergency, no 
employee shall be required to work more 
than 113 hours in any One shift. All 
employees will work such overtime as a 
company may deem necessary to carry out 
its operations, but not more than 74 hours 
after 5 p.m. in any one week. No overtime 
shall be worked after 5 p.m. on Saturday 
except to finish loading a boat and then not 
to exceed one hour. 

Vacations with pay: monthly-rated 
employees with one or more years of service 
and hourly-rated employees who have worked 
not less than 46 weeks in a period of 52 
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consecutive weeks will be granted 2 weeks or, 
if the vacation is taken between December 
30 and March 31 of the next following year, 
3 weeks. 

Wage rates: for ordinary labourers, in- 
cluding shovellers, $1.35 per hour; for all 


other classes of hourly-rated employees, 
including assistant weighmen, electricians’ 
assistant, millwrights’ assistants, cleaner 


men, bin floor men, oilers, etc. $1.40 per 
hour (the previous agreement provided for 
$1.02 and $1.07 per hour, respectively; how- 
ever, for some time prior to the time 
the present agreement was _ negotiated, 
employees were paid 10 cents per hour in 
excess of the wage rates set out in the 
agreement); hourly-rated men appointed to 
act in a supervisory capacity will be paid 
10 cents per hour extra. Monthly-rated 
employees will be paid the adjusted rates of 
pay existing as at December 31, 1952. 

Escalator clause: all employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each increase of 14 points in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index above the figure for October 1, 1952. 
Any such increase shall be similarly reduced 
if the index declines. Adjustments will be 
made quarterly (previous agreement did not 
contain an escalator clause). 

Off-shift differential: all employees will be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra for all work 
performed on any other than their regular 
day shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Municipal Government—T'rail, B.C —The 
Corporation of the City of Trail and 
The Trail and District Civic Workers’ 
Union, Local 343 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
“In no case, however, shall this prohibit or 
prevent the employee from joining or 
quitting the union if he so desires, pro- 
vided such employee shall retain voting 
privileges with reference to ratification of 
collective bargaining agreements.” 

Hours: an average of 44 per week, except 
for office personnel whose hours of work will 
be 74 per day Monday through Friday, 4 
on Saturday; however, during the months 
May to October, inclusive, one-half of the 
office personnel shall work alternate Satur- 
days. Overtime: hourly-rated employees will 
be paid time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day and double time for work 
on Sundays or the regular days off. 

Statutory holidays: 7 specified recognized 
holidays will be paid holidays. All work 
performed on any such holiday will be paid 
for at double time and one-half and there 
shall be no deductions made in the salaries 
of any salaried employee on any such 
holiday. 

Vacations with pay: 44 hours after one 
year, 88 hours after 2 years and 132 hours 
after 15 years of service. 

Paid sick leave: for salaried employees one 
day for each month worked, but not exceed- 
ing 12 working days in any one year. 
Unused sick leave will be accumulative. 


Municipal superannuation: upon assuming 
employment employees may apply, if eligible, 
for superannuation in conformity with the 
Municipal Superannuation Act of British 
Columbia. 


Wage rates: for hourly-rated employees— 
labourers $1.40, grave diggers $2.05, helpers 
$1.44, operators $1.49 to $1.58, repairmen 
$1.62 and $1.67, straw bosses $1.71, trades- 
men (first class) $1.76; basic monthly rates 
for salaried staff—accountant $287.80, 
collector clerk $247.80, cashiers $177.80 and 
$207.80, stenographer $177.80, stenographer 
clerk $167.80, instrument man and draughts- 
man $309, scales attendant $227.80, garbage 
truck operator (including 9 cent garbage 
differential) $309, janitor $256.80. (The 
above hourly rates are 10 cents per hour 
and the monthly rates $19 per month higher 
than the previous rates.) New salaried 
employees will receive an increase of $10 
per month after a 6-month probationary 
period (in the case of experienced new 
employees after a 3-month probationary 
period) with an annual increase of $10 per 
month over a 3-year period for each year 
of service. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a joint safety 
committee. 


Scientific Services—Chalk River—Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited and Atomic 
Energy Allied Council (AFL), compris- 
ing eight AFL-TLC Unions. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours, effective April 27, 1953: for day 
workers (except bus drivers)—83_ (pre- 
viously 9) per day Monday through Friday, 
a 423-hour week; for shift workers—8 per 
day, 6 days a week; however, in order to 
reduce their hours from 48 to an average 
of approximately 45 per week, shift workers 
will be allowed one extra day off for each 
17 days worked. The parties will consider 
the implementation of the 40-hour week for 
day workers and the 42-hour week for shift 
workers in the next agreement. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
above daily hours, for work on Sundays or 
the alternate day of rest and, in the case 
of day workers, for work on Saturdays; 
double time and one-half for all work on 
9 paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
and 2 weeks after 2 years of continuous 
service; employees with less than one year’s 
continuous service will be entitled to one 
day after 3 months, 2 days after 4 to 5 
months, 3 days after 6 to 7 months, 4 days 
after 8 to 9 months and one week after 10 
to 12 months with pay equal to 2 per cent 
of their earnings. Employees with less than 
3 months’ service will receive 2 per cent of 
their earnings but they will not be given 
vacation leave. An employee who has com- 
pleted 6 months of continuous service may 


be granted up to 3 days’ special leave with 
pay on the death of a close relative or on 
the marriage of the employee, if male. 


Wages: effective April 27, 1953, the hourly 
rates were increased by an amount sufficient 
to maintain for employees on the shorter 
hours the same take-home pay as_ they 
enjoyed under the previous longer hours. 
The rates for certain classifications are now 
as follows: mechanical services—tool and die 
maker $1.92, machinist $1.68 and $1.79, mill- 
wright $1.69 and $1.80, electrician $1.72 and 
$1.82, instrument mechanic $1.61 to $1.80, 
carpenter $1.63 and $1.74; bricklayer, main- 
tenance mechanic $1.56 and $1.66; layout 
man (machine shop), welder $1.66 and $1.77; 
sheet metal worker, leadburner $1.65 and 
$1.76; trades helper $1.20 and $1.25, truck 
driver (heavy) $1.48, lift tractor operator 
$1.32; transportation services—automotive 
mechanic $1.68 and $1.74; bus operator $1.33, 
stand by rate 67 cents; truck driver, oiler 
and greaser $1.28; labour services—laundry 
operator $1.25, janitor $1.15, labourer $1.14; 
general services—contamination monitor 
$1.36, decontamination operator $1.15 and 
$1.23, animal attendant $1.27, seamstress 86 
cents, maid 79 cents. A lead hand is paid 
10 cents per hour or 8 per cent of hourly 
rate, whichever is the greater, more than 
the rate for his classification. Effective 
April 1, 1954, all hourly rates will be in- 
creased by 4 cents per hour. Should any 
substantial raise occur in living costs, the 
Council may, upon 15 days’ notice, be pro- 
vided an opportunity to discuss the increased 
costs with the company. 

Off-shift differential: employees on _ the 
evening shift will be paid 6 cents, and those 
on the night shift 9 cents per hour extra. 


Welfare plans: the company agrees to pay 
half the cost of the Ontario Blue Cross 
Surgical-Obstetrical-Medical and  Compre- 
hensive Hospital Care Plan and also of the 
Sickness and Accident Indemnity plan of a 
specified assurance company. 


Pension plan: the company agrees to 
establish a retirement plan during the term 
of this agreement on the following basis: 
each participating employee will contribute 
5 per cent of his earnings and the company 
will contribute a like amount. Providing 
an employee contributes to the plan the 
amount which he has to his credit in the 
company savings fund (Retirement Fund) at 
the date of introduction of the pension plan, 
the company agrees to contribute a like 
amount. The actual details of the plan are 
to be worked out by a joint committee. 


Apprentices: the two parties will establish 
a joint committee to develop a mutually 
satisfactory apprenticeship training program. 


Seniority: the skill and experience of an 
employee and his capacity to perform the 
required task shall be the determining 
factors in all cases of transfer, promotion, 
and the increase or decrease in the working 
forces; where these are deemed equal 
between two or more employees seniority 
shall be the determining factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the setting up of a labour-management 
production committee. 


a 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of the terms of two new agree- 
ments, the repeal of one, the correction of 
two as well as the correction of a previous 
request for an amendment, and the amend- 
ment of eight others. 

In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: a correction to the request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Trois Riviéres 
and the correction of the agreement for 
metal trades at Quebec published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of June 20; 
the repeal of the agreement for retail stores 
at Coaticook and the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe in the issue of July 11. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Hull and retail stores at Roberval were 
published June 20. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
corrugated paper box industry, for the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and for the 
paint manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince, for truck drivers at Montreal and 
for retail stores at Richmond were gazetted 
June 27; for building “trades at, St. 
Hyacinthe and at Trois Riviéres in the 
issue of July 4. <A request for a new 
agreement for the building trades at 
Montreal and requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for retail food stores 
at Quebec, for building trades at Montreal 
and for the building materials industry in 
the province were gazetted July 11; a 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GAzETTE monthly since 
June 1934. 
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certain 


request for a new agreement for retail 
stores at St. Félicien was gazetted July 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, 
District. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1947, p. 826; Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 51, 
Nov., p. 1245; Oct. 1949, p. 1246; April 1952, 
p. 449, and previous issues). 


Minimum weekly wage rates for journey: 
men and apprentices, which are increased 
by $3 per week, are now as follows: first 
baker, first pastry-cook $48; second baker, 
second pastry-cook $44; third baker and 
other journeymen, third pastry-cook and 
other journeymen $41; apprentices from $24 
in first year to $32 in third year. 


Trois Riviéres and 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1949, p. 987; Jan. 1950, p. 77; April 
1951, p. 543; Jan. 1953, p. 97, and previous 
issues) to June 30, 1954. 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 11 extends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1952, p. 1084) and another published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 20, 
1952; to August) 1, 1953: 


Construction 
Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June (1952,.p- 781s (March, 4953,) pintez 
April, p. 582, May, p. 728, June, p. 886) to 
October 1, 1953. 

Another Order in Council dated June 30 
and gazetted July 11 further amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
by the addition of a Part “D” governing 
plasterers to be in effect until April 1, 1955. 
New working conditions for this trade are 
now as follows:— 


Plasterers 


Overtime: double time for work between 
10 p.m: and 8 am: ‘and on’ Saturdays! 
(General conditions of the main agreement 
provide time and one-half for work in excess 
of regular hours and between 10 p.m. and 
8 am.; double time on Sundays and 
holidays.) 


Minimum hourly wage rate for journey- 
men plasterers for a regular work week of 


40 hours is $2 (an increase of 10 cents); 
rates for apprentices range from 50 to 85 
per cent of journeymen’s rates. 


Other provisions include compensation of 
at least two hours’ pay at regular rates for 
plasterers and apprentices who report to 
work at the request of their employer or 
to continue work in progress and who are 
notified that, for reasons beyond his control, 
no work may be performed; compensation 
for travelling time is also provided. 


With the exception of the working con- 
ditions outlined above the general conditions 
of the main agreement continue to apply. 


Structural Iron Industry (Erectors), Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted June 27 extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov. 1952, p. 481; June 1953, p. 886) to 
September 1, 1953. 


Building Trades, St. Jérome. 


An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 11 amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
pan. 1952,-p,.50, April, p. 453, June,. p. 782; 
June 1953, p. 911, and previous issues). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications in the county of Terrebonne 
are ten cents per hour higher as follows: 
bricklayer, mason (including cutter on the 
job) $1.55; carpenter-joiner $1.40; plasterer 
$1.35; labourer $1; plasterer’s, bricklayer’s 
and mason’s helpers $1.10. 


A new scale of minimum rates for certain 
classifications in the county of Labelle is 
included as follows: carpenter-joiner $1.25; 
labourer 90 cents; carpenter $1.15; painter 
$1.10; watchman (night and day) $25 per 
week. (The above rates in the county of 
Labelle are ten cents per hour higher for 
carpenter-joiner and labourer, unchanged for 
watchmen, and the classifications carpenter 
and painter are included for the first time.) 


Minimum rates for apprentices with the 
exception of those engaged in the structural 
iron industry, etc., are increased by ten 
cents per hour. 


Building Trades, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 11 makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’Association 
des Constructeurs de Québec”; The Corpora- 
tion of Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


of the Province of Quebec (Quebec and 
District Section); The Corporation of 
Master Electricians of the Province of 


Quebee (Quebec and District Section); and 
“Te Conseil des Métiers de la Construction 
des Syndicats catholiques nationaux de 
Québec, inc.” Agreement to be in effect 
from July 11, 1953 until April 30, 1954, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Industrial jurisdiction: 1t applies to all 
construction, building and engineering oper- 
ations including bridge construction opera- 
tions carried out for the Public Works 
Department. It also governs all operations 
of the ornamental iron and bronze trades 
as well as tinsmith-roofers both on the job 
or in the shop. It does not apply to cities, 
towns and municipal corporations in as much 
as repair or maintenance work on their own 


buildings is concerned, as well as construc- 
tion, rebuilding or maintenance work on 
aqueducts, sewers, etc., and other works of 
a similar nature performed under their 
immediate control. However, the agreement 
applies to contractors or subcontractors 
carrying on the same operations on their 
behalf or by the job for the said cities, 
towns, etc. It does not apply to steam 
railroad companies in the case of operations 
performed by the maintenance men of the 
system already covered by a collective agree- 
ment with the companies; it does not apply 
to road operations carried out for the Roads 
Colonization or Mines Department of the 
provincial Government; to mining opera- 
tions including operation and maintenance 
of all shops in connection therewith, nor 
to logging operations as well as the opera- 
tions of pulp, paper and sawmills. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec the counties of Quebec, Portneuf, 
Montmorency, Charlevoix, Lévis, Lotbiniére, 
Dorchester, Mégantic, Beauce, Bellechasse, 
Montmagny, L’Islet, Kamouraska, as well as 
the city of Riviére-du-Loup and the munici- 
palities of Notre-Dame-du-Portage and St. 
Antonin of the county of Riviére-du-Loup. 
It is divided into three zones: Zone I, the 
cities of Quebec, Lévis, Lauzon, Sillery and 
the towns of Saint-Foy, Chateau-d’Eau, 
Quebec-West, Charlesbourg, Beauport, Mont- 
morency, Courville and the municipalities of 
St. Romuald d’Etchemin, St. Télesphore, 
Charny, and other neighbouring municipali- 
ties, as well as the city of Thetford Mines 
and the town of Black Lake; Zone II, the 
city of Riviére-du-Loup and the following 
municipalities of the county of Charlevoix: 
La Malbaie, Pointe-au-Pic, Cap-a-l’Aigle, 
Clermont and within a radius of two miles 
of their limits; Zone III, the territory not 
included in the preceding two Zones. (The 
previous agreement included the territory 
comprising the town of Rimouski and the 
counties of Témiscouata and Matane which 
are now governed by the new agreement for 
the building trades at Rimouski; the county 
of Charlevoix is added to the territorial 
jurisdiction of the present agreement.) 


Hours: Zone I—8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, 44 per week for 
skilled workers; 48 per week for labourers; 
Zones II and IJI—48 per week. It is 
permissible to work 9 hours per day during 
the summer months providing the number 
of working hours at regular rates do not 
exceed the weekly totals shown above, and 
providing no work is done on Saturday 
afternoons; 9 per day, 54 per week for truck 
drivers employed directly by contractors. 
(The above hours are unchanged from those 
previously in effect.) However, in the con- 
struction of streets, roads, etc. weekly hours 
are reduced from 60 to 55 per week without 
daily limitation. Provision is made for shift 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half till midnight; 
double time between midnight and 7 am., 
on Sundays and any of 9 specified holidays. 
On street, road construction, etc., overtime 
rates are applicable only for work in excess 
of 55 hours per week. (Overtime provisions 
are unchanged.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zones I, 
TI and III are increased by 5 cents per 
hour with the exception of those rates for 
enginemen (stationary and portable), tile 
and marble layers, junior journeymen tile 
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and marble layers and terrazzo polishers 
(dry) which are now 10 cents per hour 
higher. New minimum rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: brick- 
layers, plasterers, masons, stonecutters (on 
construction) $1.65 in Zone I, $1.40 in 
Zone II, $1.30 in Zone III; carpenter- 
joiner, tinsmith-roofer, chief operator (steel 
wool insulation, blower method), asbestos 
insulation mechanic, tile and marble layers 
$1.45 in Zone I, $1.30 in Zone II, $1.20 
in Zone III; labourer, mortarmaker, plaster 
pourer, hod carrier, helper (steel wool in- 
sulation blower) $1.10 in Zone I, 95 cents 
in Zone II, 85 cents in Zone III; painter, 
terrazzo layer $1.40 in Zone I, $1.25 in 
Zone II, $1.15 in Zone III; joint pointer, 
cement finisher, carpenter (junior journey- 
man), reinforcing steel erector $1.35 in 
Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II, $1.15 in Zone 
III; ornamental iron and bronze worker 
(mechanic or blacksmith) $1.40 in Zone J, 
$1.30 in Zone II, $1.20 in Zone III; terrazzo 
polisher (dry), drill operator $1.30 in Zone 
I, $1.15 in Zone II, $1.05 in Zone III; 
terrazzo polisher (wet) $1.25 in Zone TI, 
$1.40 in Zone II, $1 in Zone III; truck 
drivers 85 cents per hour ($40 per week) 
inj Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II (exclusive of 
yviere-du-Loup), 95 cents in Zone III 
clusive of those areas of Charlevoix 
eounty included in Zone II). Minimum rates 
for watchmen (night and day, Sundays and 
holidays) 72 hours per week remain 
unchanged at 75 cents per hour in Zones I 
and II, 70 cents in Zone III. Minimum 
weekly rates for permanent employees are 
as follows: Zone I—journeymen (skilled 
workers) $52, Zones II and III—$47; Zone I 
—labourers $39, Zones II and III—$38; in 
Charlevoix county (Zones II and IIT) 
skilled workers $50, labourers $42 per week. 
(The provision re Charlevoix county is new; 
other rates for permanent employees are 
unchanged.) All workers living in Zone I 
and working in Zones II and III will be 
paid the rates of Zone I; employees living 
in Zone II and working in Zone III will 
be paid the rates of Zone II. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of weekly wages to all 
construction employees. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
regulations governing apprenticeship condi- 
tions and travel and board expenses. 





Pipe Mechanics and Electricians 
Special provisions governing pipe mechanics 
and electricians are as follows:— 

Industrial jurisdiction governs all opera- 
tions in the construction, repair, installation 
of pipe, plumbing and heating systems and 
electrical installations and equipment as 
defined in chapters 173 and 172, respectively 
(Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1941). 


Hours: Zone I, 44 per week; Zones II and 
III, 48 per week. Workers employed on 
contracts carried out at the Canadian 
Arsenals Limited may work 9 hours per day, 
Monday through Friday, at regular rates, all 
year round. Provision is made for double 
shift system. 

Overtime: time and _ one-half between 
6 p.m. and midnight; double time between 
midnight and 7 a.m. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: contractors 
(personal services) —pipe mechanics 
(plumbers, pipe fitters, refrigeration, oil 
burner), electricians $2.20 in Zone I, $1.85 
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in Zone II, $1.75 in Zone III; journeymen 
pipe mechanics (plumbers, etc.), journeymen 
electricians, pipe welders $1.45 in Zone JI, 
$1.25 in Zone II, $1.15 in Zone III; junior 
journeymen pipe mechanics (plumbers, etc.) 
first year $1.30 in Zone I, $1.10 in Zone II, 
$1 in Zone III. (The above rates are 10 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect for contractors (personal services), 
and 5 cents per hour higher for other 
workers in Zone I; in Zones II and III 
rates are unchanged.) 


Vacation with pay: one week, each year, 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of wages earned 
during the first 44 hours of work each week. 

Unless otherwise stipulated the general 
clauses of the main agreement also apply to 
the trades governed by this section. 

Another Order in Council dated July 8 
and gazetted July 18, corrects the previous 
Order in Council for this industry, 
summarized above, by replacing the name 
“St. Charles-de-Charlesbourg” by the name 
“VOrsainville” in Zone I of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 


Building Trades, Rimouski. 


An Order in Council dated July 8 and 
gazetted July 18 makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement for this industry 
between “L’Association des Constructeurs du 
Bas St-Laurent inc.” and “Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Métiers de la Construction 
de Rimouski, inc.” Agreement to be in 
effect from July 18, 1953, until April 30, 
1954, thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Industrial jurisdiction is similar to that 
shown above in the agreement governing the 
building trades for the district of Quebec. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the coun- 
ties of Riviére-du-Loup (excluding the city 
of Riviére-du-Loup and the municipalities of 
Notre-Dame-du-Portage and St. Antonin), 
Témiscouata, Rimouski, Matane and Mata- 
pédia. It is divided into three zones as 
follows: Zone I, the town of Rimouski and 
the municipalities of N.-D. du Sacré-Ceur, 
Rimouski-Ouest (Ste-Odile), Rimouski-Est 
(St. Yves); Zone II, the towns of Mont- 
Joli and Matane; Zone III, territory not 
included in preceding two zones. (The 
above territory, with exception of the county 
of Matapédia, formerly governed by the 
agreement for the building trades, district 
of Quebec.) 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, 50 hours 
per week. Provision is made for shift work. 

Overtime: time and one-half between 
6 p.m. and midnight; double time between 
midnight and 7 a.m. and on Sundays or any 
of 83 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are as follows: bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer, stonecutter (on construc- 
tion job) $1.45 in Zone I, $1.40 in Zone II, 
$1.30 in Zone III; carpenter-joiner, tin- 
smith-roofer, ornamental iron and_ bronze 
(mechanic or blacksmith), chief operator 
(steel wool insulation blower), asbestos in- 
sulation mechanic $1.35 in Zone I, $1.30 in 
Zone IT, $1.20 in Zone III; carpenter-joiner 
(junior journeyman one year), joint pointer, 
cement finisher, painter, reinforcing steel 
erector, tile, marble and terrazzo setters $1.30 
in Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II, $1.15 in Zone 
III; tinsmith-roofer (junior journeyman, one 
year), ornamental iron and bronze (junior 


journeyman, one year), floor scraper, 
polisher, etc., assistant operator (steel wool 
insulation blower), shovel, tractor or crane 
operators $1.25 in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone II, 
$1.10 in Zone III; labourer, mortarmaker, 
plaster pourer, hod carrier, mixer or com- 
pressor operator (under 7 cubic feet) $1 in 
Zone I, 95 cents in Zone II, 85 cents in Zone 
III; watchmen (night and day) maximum 
72 hours per week 80 cents in Zones I and 
II, 75 cents in Zone III; truck drivers 
employed directly by contractors 85 cents 
per hour ($40 per week) in Zone I only. 
Employees living in Zone I and working in 
Zones II or III will be paid the rates of 
Zone I; those living in Zone II and working 
in Zone III will be paid the rates of Zone II. 
Vacation with pay: all construction workers 
are entitled to one week’s vacation with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of weekly wages. 
Other general provisions of this agreement 
include regulations governing apprenticeship 
conditions and travel and board expenses. 


Permanent Employees 
This agreement also provides working 
conditions for permanent employees (main- 


tenance workers) in public buildings, indus- 
trial or commercial establishments. How- 
ever, new construction, reconstruction or 
reinstallation of any unit, in any building, 
will not be maintenance work. It will not 
apply to those permanent maintenance 
workers who are governed by the terms of 
a private collective agreement. Working 
conditions are as follows:— 


Hours: 48 per week without daily limita- 
tion. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: Zone I, 
journeymen (skilled workers) $47; labourers 
$39: Zones II and III, journeymen $48, 
labourer $38. 


Vacation with pay: one week with pay to 
all employees with one year of continuous 
service for the same employer. Vacation 
may be replaced by a compensating bonus, 
if through circumstances beyond his control 
an employer cannot give said vacation to 
his employees. 

Other provisions governing permanent 
workers include regulations covering board 
and lodging as well as sick leave pay. 





Full Employment Sparks Mobility—U.K. Survey 


Full employment promotes labour 
mobility, the findings of an inquiry in 
England and Wales indicate. 

A sample survey of the population of 
male workers aged 18 and over in 1945-49, 
averaging 14:5 million, shows that 11 
million changes of occupation, industry, 
town or region, or changes brought about 


by sickness, injury, unemployment or 
service with the armed forces, were 
experienced. 


In 1930-34, with a male working popula- 
tion only slightly less,* 6-5 million changes 
were experienced. 

The 1945-49 figure includes about 6:5 
million occupational changes and about 5:5 
million changes of industry. 

In 1950, the rate of occupational change 
had dropped to about nine per cent of 
workers per annum, the same as in 1949, 
it is noted, and this may be the normal 
rate of change for the next few years. 

The frequency with which changes of 
occupation are made is mainly the result 
of a great many workers moving com- 
paratively seldom. The average number 
of changes made by the men in the sample 
over their whole working lives was three. 
A third of them had had four occupations 
or more. 





*Including the unemployed. 
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Geographical change was limited mainly 
to change from one town to another in 
the same area. Half the sample had 
worked in one town only throughout their 
working lives and a further quarter in two 
towns only. Only about 21 per cent had 
worked in more than one region. 

Changes have largely been self-compen- 
sating, it is stated. In most occupations 
and industries, losses in one direction have 
been balanced by gains in another. 

The survey was carried out by the Social 
Survey Division of the Central Office of 
Information at the request of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service to discover 
the frequency and character of changes of 
occupation, industry and locality among 
the employed population of England and 
Wales; to compare recent rates and 
patterns with previous ones and ascertain 
the factors associated with change; and to 
suggest to what extent future movements 
of labour could be foreseen or guided. 


Also discussed in the report is job turn- 
over, defined as movement from one 
employer to another, which may or may 
not involve a change of occupation. It is 
concluded that the greater part of change 
of occupation and industry is only inci- 
dental to change of employer. 
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Labour Legislation in Manitoba, 1953 


Fair Employment Practices Act enacted by Manitoba Legislature at 
this year’s session; will be administered by Department of Labour. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and Fair Wage Act among those amended 


The Manitoba Legislature at its 1953 
session, held from February 24 to April 18, 
enacted a Fair Employment Practices Act, 
to be administered by the Department of 
Labour. Applying to employers with five 
or more workers and to trade unions, it 
prohibits discrimination in regard to hiring 
and employment and in regard to trade 
union membership by reason of race, 
national origin, colour or religion. 

Following a legislative inquiry into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Act was 
amended to incorporate many of the 
changes recommended by the committee, 
including an increase from 66% to 70 in the 
percentage rate of earnings used in com- 
puting compensation. 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act, the 
Remembrance Day Act, the Vacations with 
Pay Act, the Fair Wage Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act and the Shops Regulation Act. 
The 1945 Licensed Practical Nurses Act was 
replaced by a new Act, making certain 
changes which experience had shown to be 
desirable. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which forbids discrimination on the part 
of employers in regard to employment and 
on the part of trade unions in regard to 
membership, by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion, is a type of law 
new in Canada. Ontario enacted a Fair 
Employment Practices Act in 1951 and a 
federal Act, applying to all undertakings 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament, pro- 
vided five or more persons are employed, 
went into effect on July 1, 1953. 

The Manitoba Act, which went into force 
on April 18, like the Ontario and federal 
Acts, applies to all employers with five or 
more employees. Domestic servants in pri- 
vate homes are excluded. Neither does 
the Act apply to any organization or cor- 
poration which is operated for exclusively 
charitable, philanthropic, educational, fra- 
ternal, religious or social purposes or to 
foster the welfare of a racial or religious 
group and not for private profit. 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Designed to provide equality of oppor- 


tunity in employment, the Act makes 
unlawful certain positive acts of discrimina- 
tion. An employer is forbidden to refuse 
to employ or to continue to employ, or 
otherwise to discriminate against, any per- 
son in regard to employment or any term 
or condition of employment because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion, 
unless the refusal is based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification. The italicized 
words were added in passage. An employer 
is also forbidden to use an employment 
agency which practises such discrimination. 

With regard to trade union membership, 
the Act forbids a trade union to exclude 
any person from full membership because 
of his race, national origin, colour or reli- 
gion, or, for any of these reasons, to expel, 
suspend, or otherwise discriminate against 
any of its members, or to discriminate 
against any person in regard to his employ- 
ment by any employer. 

Any limitation, specification or expression 
of preference as to race, national origin, 
colour or religion in an advertisement in 
connection with employment is prohibited, 
subject to the same qualification contained 
in the federal Act, that a specification or 
preference which is based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification is permitted. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Labour through an officer in the Depart- 
ment designated as the Director. A person 
who feels that he has been discriminated 
against may make a complaint in writing 
to the Director, who will assign an officer 
of the Department or some other person 
to inquire into the complaint and to try 
to settle the matter. If he is unsuccessful, 
the Minister, on the recommendation of 
the Director, may set up an _ industrial 
inquiry commission of one or more persons, 
with the powers of an industrial inquiry 


commission appointed under the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. If the commission, 
after investigating the complaint and hear- 
ing all the parties, finds that the complaint 
was a valid one, it must recommend to the 
Minister the course which should be taken, 
which may include reinstatement, with or 
without compensation for loss of earnings. 
When the Minister receives the recommen- 
dations of the commission, he is required 
to furnish a copy to each of the persons 
affected and he may publish the report if 
he sees fit. He may then issue whatever 
order he thinks necessary to carry into 
effect the commission’s recommendations. 


The order issued by the Minister is not 
final but may be appealed within 10 days 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. The decision 
of the judge is then final and not subject 
to further appeal. A person affected by an 
order of the Minister must comply with it 
unless it is set aside by an appeal. 


The right of an aggrieved person to take 
court action regarding alleged discrimina- 
tion is retained. As introduced, the Bill 
permitted an aggrieved person to seek 
redress both by court action and by making 
written complaint to the Director but pro- 
vided that court action was to take priority 
over the conciliation procedure laid down 
in the Act. If a person had commenced 
court proceedings, he could not make a 
complaint until the court case was con- 
cluded and if, before going to court, he had 
made a complaint, action on the complaint 
could not be proceeded with until the court 
case was settled. As passed, the Act states 
that the person must choose between enter- 
ing upon court proceedings and making a 
complaint to the Director. 

Fines up to $100 for an individual and up 
to $500 for a corporation, trade union, 
employers’ organization or employment 
agency may be imposed, on summary con- 
viction, for a contravention of the Act. 
In addition, an employer convicted of hav- 
ing suspended, laid off, transferred or dis- 
charged an employee contrary to the Act 
may be required by the court to reinstate 
him and pay him the equivalent of the 
wages he would have earned had he not 
been suspended, laid off, transferred or 
discharged. A prosecution for an offence 
under the Act may be instituted only with 
the written consent of the Minister. 

The Act protects a person who lays a 
complaint from retaliatory action. It for- 
bids an employer or trade union to dis- 
charge, expel, or otherwise discriminate 
against any person because he has made a 
complaint, given evidence or assisted in 
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any way in respect of the initiation or 
prosecution of a complaint or other pro- 
ceeding under the Act. 

The Minister is given authority to under- 
take such inquiries and other measures as 
appear advisable to him to promote the 
purposes of the Act. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Most of the recommendations of the 
Special Select Committee of the Legisla- 
ture appointed last year to inquire into 
and report upon the adequacy of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and its adminis- 
tration were adopted by the Legislature 
at its 1953 session. These recommendations, 
made by the Committee after hearing 
representations and receiving briefs from 
interested persons and organizations, were 
23 in number and proposed various amend- 
ments to the Act and certain administrative 
changes. Of primary importance were the 
recommendations for an increase in the 
percentage rate of compensation for dis- 
ability, for the payment of all widows, 
irrespective of when they were awarded 
compensation, at the present rate of $50 a 
month, and for higher monthly payments 
for children dependants. In line with the 
1952 British Columbia Sloan Report, the 
Committee recommended that an advocate 
be appointed to represent the workman in 
cases where he is not satisfied with the 
disposition of his claim. 

The amendments went into effect when 
they were assented to on April 18. 

The rate of compensation for disability 
was increased from 66% per cent to 70 
per cent of average earnings. The same 
rate applies with respect to the compen- 
sations payable in death cases. The maxi- 
mum amount of compensation which may 
be paid, exclusive of the allowance for 
burial expenses and of the lump sum of 
$100 paid to the widow, is now 70 per cent 
of the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
The percentage rate in Manitoba is the 
same as that in effect in British Columbia 
and Quebec; in four provinces, Alberta, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Sas- 
katchewan, the rate is 75 per cent; in the 
remaining three provinces, the rate is 664 
per cent. No change was made in the 
wage ceiling, which remains at $38,000 a 
year. 

The maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was increased from $150 to $200, 
the amount payable in five other provinces, 
and the limitation of $100 formerly placed 
on the amount to be spent by the Board 
for transporting the body to the workman’s 
usual place of residence was removed. The 
Board is now authorized to pay the total 
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cost of transporting the body of a workman 
killed in Manitoba to his home in the 
province or to any other place in the 
province approved by the Board. Where 
the body has to be moved for burial either 
to or from a point outside the province, 
the Board may, in its discretion, pay part 
of the necessary expenses. 

In recommending that the monthly pay- 
ments of all widows receiving compensation 
according to earlier scales of benefit should 
be brought up to the present level of 
$50 a month, the Legislative Committee 
followed the example set by the Alberta 
Legislature in 1952 after a similar inquiry. 
It was enacted that, from April 18, 1953, 
any invalid widower or widow recelving 
compensation, irrespective of when the 
accident occurred or of the date of the 
award of compensation, should receive 
whatever additional sum is necessary to 
bring his or her monthly payment up to 
$50 and the sums necessary to pay the 
increased pensions are to be levied and 
collected from employers within Part I 
of the Act. 

A substantial increase was provided for 
in children’s allowances. For those in the 
care of a remaining parent the monthly 
pension was raised from $12 to $20 and for 
orphans from $20 to $30. These allowances 
are payable to the age of 16. 

The maximum and minimum limits 
placed by the Act on the total amount of 
compensation payable to dependants in 
death cases were also increased. As noted 
above, the maximum was increased from 
662 per cent of the workman’s average 
monthly earnings to 70 per cent. The mini- 
mum compensation payable to a dependent 
widow and one child was raised from $12.50 
a week to $70 a month, and to a widow 
and two or more children, from $15 a week 
to $90 a month. 

A change was made with respect to 
vocational training which the Board has 
authority to provide in order to prepare 
an injured workman for another occupation 
to which he may seem adapted and which 
is likely to increase his future earning 
capacity. In accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the cost of such 
vocational training is no longer to be taken 
from the reserve set aside for the work- 
man’s compensation but is to be borne by 
the Board. For this purpose, the Board 
was authorized to spend up to $10,000 a 
year. In the Acts of all provinces except 
Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, a limit is placed on the Board’s annual 
expenditure for rehabilitation work, vary- 
ing from $5,000 a year in Prince Edward 
Island to $100,000 in Ontario and Quebec. 
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Several amendments, also incorporating 
recommendations of the Committee, make 
the benefits of the Act applicable to more 
persons. As in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, a common-law wife may 
now receive benefits under the Act. If there 
is no widow, a common-law wife may, at 
the discretion of the Board, be paid the 
compensation normally granted to a widow 
if she lived with the workman during the 
entire period of the three years immediately 
preceding his death. Her compensation 
payments cease if she marries. Clerical 
workers not exposed to the hazards incident 
to the employment who were formerly 
excluded from the Act may now be brought 
under the Act by application of the 
employer, if approved by the Board. 

Members of the employer’s family are, 
as before, covered by the Act only if an 
application is made by the employer to 
have them brought within it. An amend- 
ment makes it clear that the members of 
the employer’s family, referred to above, 
are those who are employed by him and 
are members of his household. 

An amendment was also made to the 
section of the Act which lays down the 
conditions under which compensation is 
payable for an accident which occurs out- 
side Manitoba. The amendment provides 
that members of a fire brigade or other 
municipal employees who are residents of 
Manitoba and whose work is normally 
performed within Manitoba are eligible for 
compensation for an accident which occurs 
when their duties take them outside the 
province. 

The definition of “learner” was amended. 
“Learners” were brought under the Act in 
1950 and since that time have been brought 
under the Acts of four other provinces. 
A “learner” is now defined in the Manitoba 
Act as a person not under contract of ser- 
vice who becomes subject to the hazards 
of an industry within the scope of Part I 
for the purpose of undergoing training or 
probationary work as a preliminary to 
employment. The words restricting the 
training or probationary work to that 
“specified or stipulated by the employer” 
were struck out. 

Another amendment which liberalized the 
terms of the Act had to do with compensa- 
tion for hernia. Compensation is payable 
for hernia caused by a strain or other 
accident arising out of employment, pro- 
vided certain conditions are fulfilled. It is 
also payable in the case of a pre-existent 
hernia which becomes strangulated as a 
result of an industrial strain or accident. 


An amendment, recommended by the Com- 
mittee, permits the Board to pay compen- 
sation for the aggravation of a pre-existing 
hernia. In such a case the Board may, in 
its discretion, order payment of the claim 
or part of the claim. 

With respect to the medical treatment 
provided for the worker by the Board, the 
Act now authorizes the Board to refer a 
workman to a chiropractor or osteopath for 
treatment if it considers such treatment 
advisable. Formerly, such treatment could 
be given only on the request of the injured 
workman. 

An amendment was made to the section 
of the Act which provides for a deduction 
from compensation of any payment, allow- 
ance or benefit which an injured workman 
may receive from his employer and for the 
reimbursement of the employer from the 
Accident Fund for any amount so paid. 
Before being amended, the section referred 
to “any payment, allowance or benefit which 
the workman may receive from his em- 
ployer during the period of his disability, 
including any pension, gratuity or other 
allowance provided wholly at the expense 
of the employer”. Practically the same 
wording is found in the Acts of all provin- 
ces but Ontario and Saskatchewan. The 
new wording, following that of the corres- 
ponding section in the Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan Acts, replaces the phrase “during 
the period of his disability” with the 
phrase “in respect of the workman’s acci- 
dent” and the reference to a pension 
provided wholly by the employer is 
removed. 

Two administrative changes were made, 
one of which provides for the appointment 
of an officer of the Manitoba Department 
of Labour to assist an injured workman 
at his request in preparing and presenting 
his case in a review made by the Board, 
when he is not satisfied with the original 
disposition of his case. The Committee 
suggested that this officer should act in 
a similar capacity to the pensions advocates 
employed by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to give help to veterans in making 
a claim for pensions before the Canadian 
Pension Commission. 

A further provision requires the two 
members of the Board, other than the 
chairman, to be appointed for a five-year 
term but permits them to be re-appointed 
for a further term or terms. All members 
of the Manitoba Board must retire at the 
age of 75 unless the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council directs otherwise. 


Payment of Overtime 

An amendment to the Hours and condi- 
tions of Work Act regulates the payment 
of overtime in the week in which Remem- 
branece Day occurs. The day is observed 
as a statutory holiday by virtue of the 
Remembrance Day Act and work for gain 
or reward is prohibited except in certain 
essential services. 

The Act limits daily and weekly hours 
to eight and 44 for women and eight and 
48 for men unless time and one-half the 
regular rate 1s paid after those limits. By 
the 1953 amendment, an employer is not 
required to pay overtime rates for extra 
time worked in the week in which Remem- 
brance Day occurs unless the employee is 
required to work more than 11 hours in a 
day or more than the maximum weekly 
hours fixed by the Act. This provision 
does not apply if Remembrance Day falls 
on a Sunday or on another day on which 
the employee would not normally be at 
work. 

A further amendment extends the cover- 
age of the Act. Since its enactment in 1949 
the Act has applied to the chief industrial 
centres of the province, namely, Winnipeg 
and environs, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Flin Flon and Selkirk. Coverage now 
extends to the local Government Districts 
of Snow Lake and Lynn Lake, two mining 
communities in Northern Manitoba. 


Prohibition of Work on Remembrance Day 


Two amendments were made to the 
Remembrance Day Act. One exempts 
entirely from the Act the publication of 
newspapers, including all work for their 
preparation, printing and_ distribution. 
Formerly, the publication of newspapers 
was included in the list of essential services 
permitted to be carried on on Remem- 
brance Day but only as regards work done 
after 1 p.m. for the preparation of regular 
editions for the next day. 

Since it was passed in 1951, the Act has 
required compensatory time off without 
loss of pay to be granted within 30 days 
either before or after November 11 to any 
employee other than a watchman, furnace 
tender or janitor who is required to work 
on Remembrance Day (under permit from 
the Minister of Labour). The second 
amendment provides that compensatory 
time off with regular pay within 30 days is 
to be granted only in the case of 
employees who are paid at their regular 
rate for working on the holiday. 
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Vacations with Pay 


The Vacations with Pay Act was amended 
to provide for cases where an employer 
loses the employee’s vacation stamp book. 
Since 1948 a stamp system of holiday pay 
credits equivalent to two per cent of the 
wages earned in each regular pay period 
has been in effect in Greater Winnipeg for 
workers in the construction industry. 


The amendment provides that, if an 
employer accepts the employee’s vacation 
stamp book for safekeeping, he must return 
it to the employee on demand. If he is 
unable to do so because of loss, misplace- 
ment or any other reason, he must, within 
a week of the employee’s request, issue 
a new book containing the amount of vaca- 
tion pay stamps affixed to the book at 
the time it was deposited with him and 
all credits subsequently earned by the 
employee. 


Changes in Fair Wage and Minimum Wage Acts 


As the result of a 1953 amendment, the 
Fair Wage Act now provides that an 
employer must keep a register showing the 
name, address and classification of each 
employee and his wage rate, actual earnings 
and daily hours worked during the previous 
12 months and must permit examination of 
the register by the Fair Wage Board or 
any officer of the Department of Labour. 
The Act formerly authorized the Minister 
of Labour to require a contractor to file a 
monthly list showing the names, wage 


rates, wages paid, and wages due and 
unpaid and to certify to its correctness 
upon oath. 

The Minimum Wage Act was also 


amended with respect to the special per- 
mits issued by the Minister of Labour to 
an employer upon application authorizing 
employment of handicapped, inexperienced 
or part-time workers or of apprentices, or 
authorizing employees to work overtime. 
These permits may now be subject to such 
conditions as the Minister may prescribe 
instead of, as formerly, the conditions pres- 
cribed by the Minimum Wage Board with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

Under both the Fair Wage Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act, only maximum penal- 
ties for breach of the Acts are now laid 
down. Minimum penalties were removed. 
For violation of the Fair Wage Act a maxi- 
mum fine of $100 or imprisonment up to 
three months is provided for while under 
the Minimum Wage Act a maximum fine 
of $300 and/or six months’ imprisonment 
may be imposed. The term allowed within 
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which notice of an appeal against a convic- 
tion must be given under either Act was 
reduced from 30 days to 10 days. 


Closing of Shops 

The Shops Regulation Act was amended 
to empower the administrator of a local 
government district to pass a by-law to 
regulate the hours of closing of shops. The 
Act already makes it mandatory on a 
council of a city, town, village, municipal 
district or rural municipality to pass a 
by-law requiring the closing of any par- 
ticular class or classes of shops at specified 
times and hours within a month after 
receiving a petition signed by three-fourths 
of the occupiers concerned. 


Licensing of Practical Nurses 


A new Licensed Practical Nurses Act 
replaces the Act passed in 1945. Manitoba 
was the first province to enact a law pro- 
viding for the licensing of practical nurses; 
four other provinces have since passed 
similar Acts. 

The new Act provides for the licensing 
and registration of practical nurses and 
prohibits unlicensed persons from practising 
as practical nurses in the province. Where- 
ever a medical practitioner so requires, the 
services of a practical nurse may be per- 
formed only under the supervision of a 
registered nurse and, if the practical nurse 
is employed in a hospital or other institu- 
tion, she must be supervised by a registered 
nurse at all times. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare through an 
advisory council composed of the Deputy 
Minister of Health, the Registrar-Consul- 
tant appointed under the Act, who acts as 
secretary of the Council, the Director of 
Public Health Nursing and 10 other mem- 
bers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Included in the membership 
are representatives of the medical profes- 
sion, the Manitoba Association of Regis- 
tered Nurses, the Associated Hospitals of 
Manitoba, and the Manitoba Association of 
Licensed Practical Nurses. 

The Minister is given authority to estab- 
lish one or more schools for the training 
of student practical nurses or to sanction 
the establishment of a school for that 
purpose by a hospital or other institution. 
Formerly, only one central training school 
was provided for. No such school may be 
carried on without the approval of the 
Minister and the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Where a school is established by the 
Minister, such teaching staff as he may 
deem necessary or advisable may be 


appointed as provided in the Civil Service 
Act. The Minister must give written 
approval for the employment of any 
teacher in any other approved school. 


The function of the advisory council is 
to advise the Minister regarding the estab- 
lishment and staffing of schools, to prescribe 
the curriculum of studies and program of 
training, to determine the length of time 
to be spent in obtaining clinical experience 
and to arrange with hospitals to provide 
such experience, to prescribe the examina- 
tions to be taken by persons applying for 
a certificate of qualification, to issue licen- 
ces, and to suspend, revoke or cancel 
licences and certificates of qualification. 
The council must also consider and investi- 
gate any complaint made against a licensed 
practical nurse and decide whether or not 
there are grounds for suspending, revoking 
or cancelling her certificate of qualification 
or licence. 

It is the responsibility of the Registrar 
to keep a register of all duly enrolled and 
licensed practical nurses and of all student 
practical nurses, to exercise general super- 
vision over approved schools, and, at the 
request of the council, to inspect any 
school or hospital. 

The Act now provides for the issuing of 
a certificate of qualification on the success- 
ful completion of the course of training. 
A person to whom a certificate has been 
issued may, on payment of the prescribed 
fee, apply to the registrar for registration 
of the certificate and for enrolment in the 
register. 

A person who is 21 years of age, who 
holds a registered certificate of qualifica- 
tion and who has had the required clinical 
experience may apply for and be granted 
a licence, on payment of the prescribed fee. 
A new provision authorizes the Council to 
issue a licence to a person who furnishes 
proof of having equivalent qualifications 
to those prescribed in the Act for a certi- 
ficate but the council may require such an 
applicant to take a supplementary course 
of training. A special licence may also be 
issued to a person otherwise qualified but 


who is under 21 years old. All licences 
expire on December 31 and are renewable 
on payment of a fee. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment to the Credit Unions Act 
provides for a new central credit union 
organization composed of the present cen- 
tral organization, the Cooperative Credit 
Society of Manitoba Limited, and any 
other similar organization which may be 
incorporated and approved by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

One of the objects of credit union socie- 
ties 1s to make loans to their members for 
provident or productive purposes. By a 
further amendment, a loan of not more 
than $200 may be made without security, 
rather than $100, as before. 

With respect to fees, the amendment 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations prescribing a 
schedule of fees to be paid to the Govern- 
ment by credit union societies and fixing 
the time and manner of payment. Fees 
are payable to the Minister of Agriculture 
for remittal to the Provincial Treasurer. 


Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s bill which sought to 
amend the Hours and Conditions of Work 
Act, similar to one introduced last year, 
was defeated on the vote for second read- 
ing. It would have provided for a maxi- 
mum work-week of 40 hours for workers 
of both sexes unless time and one-half was 
paid for work performed after this lmit. 
The amendment would also have required 
the payment of double time rates instead 
of time and one-half for work done on a 
general holiday. 

A further amendment sought to change 
the weekly rest provisions. The Act at 
present exempts from the weekly rest 
requirement watchmen, janitors and fire- 
men who live in the building in which they 
are employed unless the nature of their 
work is such that it cannot reasonably be 
performed within an average of 10 hours 
of actual work each day. The amendment 
would have changed the 10 hours to eight 
hours. 


Sune eeee te be 


N.B. Local Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the Saint John Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
No. 36 was observed at the beginning of April at a banquet in Saint John, NB. 


The special speakers were: Hon. A. E. Skaling, provincial Minister of Labour, and 
James A. Whitebone, a Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Chairman at the banquet was Joseph A. Dever, President of the local. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds contempt of court sentences imposed 
on B.C. woodworkers for refusing to obey anti-picketing injunction. 
British Columbia court rules interprovincial pipe line not subject 
to provincial law; municipal board must carry out arbitration award 


The Supreme Court of Canada upheld 
the British Columbia courts in imposing a 
sentence for contempt of court on members 
of the woodworkers’ union for refusing to 
obey an anti-picketing injunction. 

In an action arising out of the filing of 
a mechanic’s lien, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal held Trans Mountain 
Pipe Line Company to be within exclusive 
federal jurisdiction and not subject to 
provincial law. In another case the Court 
dismissed an appeal by a municipal board 
against a judgment requiring the board to 
comply with an arbitration award. 

The Appeal Court in Quebec ruled that 
the trial court was right in refusing an 
injunction directed against the Labour 
Relations Board in connection with the 
determination of bargaining rights at 
RCA Victor Limited. 

The Saskatchewan Joint Board of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO) was held by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to have been properly 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
retail store employees. 

In Quebec, a parity committee lost an 
action for damages in the Superior Court 
against a clothing manufacturer. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


. .. dismisses union officer's appeal against con- 


viction for defiance of anti-picketing injunction 


A decision given by the Supreme Court 
of Canada on April 28 confirmed the 
sentence imposed for contempt of court 
on Poje, an officer of the International 
Woodworkers of America, and 14 other 
members of the union, as a result of their 
conduct in refusing to obey an anti- 
picketing injunction issued against them 
during the woodworkers’ strike in British 
Columbia in July 1952. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
convicted the picketers of contempt of 
court on September 16, 1952, imposing a 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment and 
a $3,000 fine on Poje and one month’s 
imprisonment or a $300 fine on each of the 
other 14 \members) (Gs, Nov. 1952; 
p. 1489). Their appeal from this judgment 
was dismissed by the Appeal Court of the 
province on October 7 (L.G., Jan., p. 106). 
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An appeal was then brought to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The five members of the 
Court sitting on the case were unanimous 
in the decision to reject the appeal. 


Giving reasons for decision in which the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Rand con- 
curred, Mr. Justice Kellock discussed legal 
theory and practice with respect to con- 
tempt of court arising out of a civil case. 
Contempt proceedings for breach of an 
injunction are of a civil nature and in such 
cases the court acts to enforce the rights 
of the opposite party. However, conduct 
which is a violation of an injunction may 
also possess all the features of criminal 
contempt of court, and in such cases a 
punitive sentence is called for. A con- 
tempt which tends to bring the administra- 
tion of justice into scorn or to interfere 
with the due course of justice, in other 
words a public injury rather than a private 
injury only, is criminal in nature and the 
court may intervene on its own motion to 
punish it. 

Mr. Justice Kellock then reviewed the 
actions of the appellants to see whether 
they did involve criminal contempt of 
court. During the lumber strike, members 
of the woodworkers’ union had established 
a picket line at the entrance to the bridge 
leading to the Government dock in 
Nanaimo, where the MS Vedby was moored 
for the purpose of loading lumber. The 
longshoremen supposed to load the lumber 
refused to cross the picket line. The 
shipping company then obtained an injunc- 
tion which ordered the defendants to 


refrain from picketing the dock, from 
preventing or interfering with the 
loading of the ship and from in- 


terfering with persons seeking to go to 
or from the ship. This order was served 
on Poje and was posted on the bridgehead. 
The woodworkers continued to picket the 
bridge for several days, in spite of repeated 
attempts by the sheriff to make them 
disperse by reading the injunction order 
and warning them that he considered their 
conduct contempt of court. Large numbers 
of picketers gathered at the times when the 
longshoremen were supposed to arrive to 
begin loading, as many as 150 men on one 
occasion. 


The shipping company moved to commit 
the picketers for disobedience to the in- 
junction, but discontinued action when this 
dispute with the union was settled. The 
Chief Justice of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court then took contempt pro- 
ceedings on his own motion. 

Mr. Justice Kellock held that the Chief 
Justice did have jurisdiction to take such 
action because the conduct constituted a 
criminal contempt of court. In his words:— 

The context in which these incidents 
occurred, the large numbers of men involved 
and the public nature of the defiance of the 
order of the Court transfer the conduct -here 
in question from the realm of a mere civil 
contempt, such as an ordinary breach of 
injunction with respect to private rights in 
a patent or trade mark, for example, into 
the realm of a public depreciation of the 
authority of the Court tending to bring the 
administration of justice into scorn. 


He added that the nuisance created by 
the picketers brought them within the 
scope of the Criminal Code but that, over 
and above specific offences, the character 
of the conduct involved a public injury 
amounting to criminal contempt. 


Mr. Justice Kerwin and Mr. Justice 
Estey agreed that the appeal should be 
dismissed. They found no substance in the 
appellants’ objections to the procedure of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court, first 
in the issuing of the injunction and later 
in committing the picketers for contempt 
of court. They gave no opinion as to the 
nature of the contempt. 


The appeal of the union members was 
accordingly dismissed. Tony Poje et al 
vy. Attorney-General of British Columbia, 
[1953] 2 DLR 785. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... . 


... holds mechanic’s lien under provincial Act not 
enforceable against an interprovincial pipe line 

The British Columbia Court of Appeal 
ruled May 22 that a mechanic’s lien pro- 
vided for under a provincial act cannot be 
enforced against an interprovincial oil pipe 
line, since it is exclusively under federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice O'Halloran gave the facts of 
the case in delivering the judgment of the 
Court. One of the defendant companies, 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company, 
was authorized under the provisions of the 
1949 federal Pipe Lines Act to construct 
an oil pipe line from a terminal near 
Acheson in Alberta to a terminal near 
Vancouver in British Columbia. The other 
defendant company, Comstock Midwestern 
Limited, made a contract with the first 
company to construct certain sections of 


the pipe line. This company then sublet 
the clearing, grubbing and grading of 
certain portions of the right of way to 
Campbell-Bennett Limited. This firm of 
contractors maintained that substantial 
sums were owing to it by Comstock 
Midwestern Limited for work done in the 
counties of Westminster, Cariboo and Yale 
in British Columbia and filed a claim 
against the two companies under the 
provincial Mechanics’ Lien Act in each of 
the three counties. 


The matter came before the Appeal 
Court on an appeal from the ruling of a 
Yale county court judge, who held that a 
mechanic’s lien could not be enforced 
against the oil pipe line and that the 
Mechanie’s Lien Act could not be invoked 
to obtain a personal judgment. 


The Appeal Court held that the Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company came 
exclusively within federal jurisdiction by 
virtue of the British North America Act, 
which excludes from provincial control 
“Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, 
Canals, Telegraphs, and other works and 
Undertakings connecting the Province with 
any other or others of the Provinces, or 
extending beyond the Limits of the Prov- 
ince”? The oil pipe line indisputably con- 
nects the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia and the portions of the pipe line 
in the two provinces are integrated, con- 
tinuous and essential parts of the whole 
undertaking, which is designed to permit 
the continuous flow of oil from the produc- 
tion sources in Alberta to the refineries 
and market-preparing facilities on the 
British Columbia coast. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran also noted that 
the enactment of the Pipe Lines Act by 
the Parliament of Canada in 1949 showed 
that the problem of distributing the oil 
produced in Alberta was recognized as a 
national responsibility. The Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company was 
incorporated by the federal Parlhament 
under a special Act in 1951. 

The Court therefore held that a pro- 
vincial authority could not interfere with 
a federal undertaking by enforcing a 
mechanic’s lien. If a lien were enforced 
by a county court, the portion of the pipe 
line within the county would be sold. Such 
a sale would obviously lead to disintegra- 
tion and destruction of the whole inter- 
provincial pipe line. “In short, the juris- 
diction of the province could then be 
invoked to obstruct and defeat an under- 
taking completely outside its jurisdiction 
and solely within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion.” 
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The plaintiff company sought to obtain 
a personal judgment for the sum of $860,000 
as an alternative to the enforcement of a 
len. Mr. Justice O’Halloran stated that 
such a judgment would depend for its 
existence on the right to a lien. Since a 
provincial court had no power to enforce 
a lien in this case, no right to an alter- 
native remedy existed. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
Campbell-Bennett Ltd., v. Comstock Mid- 
western Ltd. and Trans Mountain Oil Pipe 
Line Company, [1953] 8 WWR (NS) 683. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. confirms judgment requiring municipal board 
to carry out conciliation board’s recommendation 


On April 10 the Court of Appeal of 
British Columbia dismissed the appeal of 
the Saanich Board of Police Commissioners 
from a judgment of the provincial Supreme 
Court requiring the commissioners to carry 
out the recommendations of a conciliation 
board (L.G., May, p. 733). 

The conciliation board had _ been 
appointed under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act to settle a dispute 
between the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners and the policemen of Saanich. By 
the terms of the British Columbia 
Municipal Act, the report of the Board 
was binding on both parties to the dispute. 
The police commissioners, however, refused 
to accept two changes recommended in the 
report, arguing that the relationship 
between themselves and the policemen was 
not that of employer and employee and 
that therefore the ICA Act had no 
application. 

The employees’ association representing 
the Saanich policemen applied to the 
Supreme Court of the province for an order 
to require the commissioners to carry out 
the board’s recommendations. The Court 
granted the application, holding that, even 
though policemen were not “employees” in 
the usual sense, the Municipal Act made 
the conciliation machinery of the ICA Act 
available to them and specifically provided 
that in a dispute between policemen and a 
board of police commissioners, the recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board should 
be binding on both parties. 

The Appeal Court unanimously upheld 
this judgment and dismissed the appeal. 
Saanich Municipal Employees’ Association, 
Local 374, v. Board of Commissioners of 
Police of District of Saanich, [1953] 8 WWR 
(NS) 651. 
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Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


... dismisses UE’s claim for injuntion to prevent 
the certification of a rival union at RCA Victor 

The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on April 28 dismissed an 
appeal brought by representatives of the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 531, from a 
judgment of the Superior Court dismissing 
an application for an injunction against a 
rival union of electrical workers to prevent 
it from proceeding with an application for 
certification before the Labour Relations 
Board. 

The facts of the case were given by Mr. 
Justice Pratte. In 1946 the United Elec- 
trical Workers local was certified as 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
RCA Victor Limited. That local signed 
several collective agreements with the com- 
pany, the last one on March 30, 1951, to 
be effective for a period of one year. In 
April 1952, a rival union, Local 568 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, applied to the Labour Relations 
Board for certification in place of the 
UEW, claiming to have as members a 
majority of the RCA Victor employees. 
While this application was pending, the 
UEW local brought action for an injunc- 
tion against its rival and against the 
company to restrain the IBEW from 
proceeding with its application. This 
demand for an interlocutory injunction was 
dismissed by the Superior Court; the union 
was now appealing from this judgment. 

The demand for the injunction was 
contested separately by the defendant 
union, by the company, and by 
the Labour Relations Board. Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette dealt only with the submis- 
sions of the Board, which argued that if 
the injunction were issued it would really 
be an injunction against the Board to 
prevent it from exercising its lawful func- 
tions. The court would then be exercising 
the powers which the law confers exclu- 
sively on the Board. The Board also 
maintained that there was no law which 
authorized the issuing of an injunction in 
these circumstances. 

The Superior Court had accepted this 
view, ruling that the Board had exclusive 
powers with respect to the certification of 
unions. It stated that the Labour Rela- 
tions Act prohibited the issuing of a writ 
of injunction against the Board in respect 
of any act relating to the exercise of its 
functions. To grant the injunction 
demanded by the union would be only an 
indirect method of preventing the Board 
from dealing with a union’s application for 


certification. The Labour Relations Act 
would lose its effect if an interested party 
could by such a method prevent the Board 
from taking into consideration matters 
within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette agreed that the 


union’s action in bringing an application . 


for an injunction against the rival union 
was merely an indirect method of preventing 
the Labour Relations Board from dealing 
with an application for certification. 
Therefore the first question for the Court 
to consider was whether the Board did 
have exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
which of the two unions should be recog- 
nized as bargaining agent. The Labour 
Relations Act gave the Board exclusive 
power to determine whether a union had 
the right to certification and what group 
of employees constituted the bargaining 
unit, to verify the representative character 
of the union by making the necessary 
inquiries, and to issue, refuse, revise or 
revoke certificates of recognition. The 
whole purpose of the Act was that only 
the Board should exercise such powers. 


Accordingly he had no_ hesitation in 
answering the first question in the 
affirmative. 


The second question was whether under 
the circumstances of the case the Court 
should prevent the Board from exercising 
the powers given it by the Act. The 
Labour Relations Act makes the Board 
immune from prerogative writs and from 
the supervision of the courts. Unless it 
is evident that the Board is about to exceed 
or has exceeded its jurisdiction, it must not 
be interfered with in the exercise of its 
functions. His Lordship considered that 
the IBEW had the right to present its 
demand to the Board and that the Board 
had power to hear and determine the 
application. The other union had no right 
to seek to prevent the Board from exer- 
cising its lawful powers. 


Mr. Justice Bissonnette emphasized that 
the only action the United Electrical 
Workers could take was to plead their case 
before the Labour Relations Board. 


Since the Board did have jurisdiction to 
consider the application for certification, 
the question of whether the Board was 
subject to judicial control if it exceeded its 
jurisdiction did not arise. 

The five judges hearing the case con- 
curred in dismissing the appeal. Walker et 
Autres v. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local 568 et RCA Victor 
Company Limited and Commission des 
Relations Ouvriéres de Québec, [1953] 
Rapports Judiciaires BR Montreal 441. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. - - holds labour relations board had jurisdiction 
to certify union joint board as bargaining agent 

The Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s 
Bench on June 23 dismissed the applica- 
tion of the F. W. Woolworth Company for 
a court order to quash the order of the 
Labour Relations Board certifying a bar- 
gaining agent for the company’s employees 
in Weyburn, Sask. 

Mr. Justice Graham gave the facts of 
the case. On January 13, 1953, the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
granted certification to the Saskatchewan 
Joint Board, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO), as bar- 
gaining agent for the employees of the 
Woolworth store at Weyburn except the 
manager and assistant manager. The 
company applied to quash the certification 
order by a writ of certiorari, claiming 
that the Board had no jurisdiction to 
certify this organization since it was not 
a trade union within the meaning of the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. 

To determine whether or not the 
respondent was a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act, Mr. Justice Graham 
referred to the definitions of “labour 
organization” and “trade union” contained 
in Section 2:— 

(8) “labour organization” means any 
organization of employees, not necessarily 


employees of one employer, which has 
bargaining collectively among its purposes. 

(10) “trade union” means a labour organ- 
ization which is not a company dominated 
organization. 


He also quoted Section 3 of the Act, 
which reads:— 

Employees shall have the right to organize 
in and to form, join or assist trade unions 
and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and the 
representatives designated or selected for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively by the 
majority of employees in a unit appropriate 
for such purpose shall be the exclusive 
representatives of all employees in such unit 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 


He then reviewed the provisions of the 
constitution of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union which refer to 
joint boards. The constitution declares 
that a joint board consists of delegates 
elected by each affiliated local union as 
provided by the by-laws of the joint board. 
The international executive board of the 
union may define the jurisdiction of joint 
boards and issue charters to them. The 
function of joint boards is to organize, 
co-ordinate and supervise the activities of 
their affiliated unions. Subject to the 
approval of the international executive 
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board, each joint board may adopt by-laws 
which conform with the provisions of the 
international constitution. Section 2 of 
Article 14 provides that the right to bargain 
collectively for the membership of a local 
union lies with the executive board of the 
local or officers designated by it and with 
the joint board where one exists. 

He noted also that collective bargaining 
was one of the objectives set out in the 
constitution of the Saskatchewan Joint 
Board. He quoted the following clauses 
from its declaration of aims:— 

To co-operate with other labour unions 
or organizations to secure the rights of 


labour and to work for the establishment of 
legislation for the benefit of all who labour. 


To negotiate a collective bargaining agree- 
ment for or on behalf of any Local making 
that request to the Joint Board. 


The company submitted that there was 
no proof before the Labour Relations Board 
that any local union had requested the 
joint board to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment for it. Mr. Justice Graham considered 
that if no such request had been made it 
might give rise to the authority of the 
joint board being questioned within the 
union itself but would not affect the Labour 
Relations Board in the exercise of the 
power conferred on it by the Act to deal 
with applications for certification. 


After examining the constitutions of the 
union and the joint board, His Lordship 
was satisfied that each was a labour organ- 
ization which had collective bargaining 
among its purposes. He considered that, 
whether or not the joint board received 
a request to bargain on behalf of a local, 
collective bargaining was one of the pur- 
poses embraced in the declaration of its 
aims. 


He considered also that while the joint 
board consisted of delegates elected from 
each affiliated local union the delegates 
remained “employees” and the board was 
an “organization of employees” within the 
definition of a labour organization set out 
in the Act. 


Mr. Justice Graham held therefore that 
the joint board was a trade union within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The company had questioned before the 
Court the validity of the evidence sub- 
mitted by the union to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of the number of employees 
who were union members. Cards purport- 
ing to be signed by 12 of the 17 employees 
in the unit were accepted by the Board 
without proof of the signatures. His Lord- 
ship stated that a dishonest person could 
easily attach false signatures to the cards. 
While he did not suggest that this had 
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been done in this case, he gave his opinion 
that the Board should insist that the 
signatures on the membership cards on 
which its judicial decision depends should 
be authenticated in some manner. He 
mentioned that such cards would not be 
accepted as evidence in a court of law 
and stated that this rule of evidence 
was a good one since its non-observance 
could lead to many abuses. 

However, although the company had indi- 
cated to the Board that it would prefer 
to have a representation vote taken among 
the employees, it had made no positive 
attempt to show that the cards were not 
properly signed. His Lordship had in mind 
also that Section 14 of the Act permits the 
Labour Relations Board to accept evidence 
“ss in its discretion it may deem fit and 
proper whether admissible as evidence in 
a court of law or not”. He held therefore 
that there was some evidence before the 
Board on which to base the exercise of its 
powers of a judicial nature and that it 
had not exceeded its jurisdiction. 

The application for certvorart was dis- 
missed. FF. W. Woolworth Company 
Limited v. Saskatchewan Joint Board, 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, [1953] 9 WWR (NS) 208. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... finds Quebec Collective Agreement Act doesn't 
authorize a parity committee to sue for damages 

The Quebec Superior Court, at Montreal 
on November 14, 1952, dismissed an action 
brought by a parity committee against a 
clothing manufacturer for damages and an 
injunction to prohibit the company from 
refusing to allow the committee’s inspectors 
to proceed with their work, and also three 
incidental demands for wages due to the 
company’s employees. The Court dismissed 
the action in damages on the ground that 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
entitles a parity committee to bring action 
on behalf of employees for the recovery of 
wages but not to bring an action for 
damages on their behalf. The incidental 
demands were dismissed because they were 
irregularly formed. Even if the action had 
been properly brought, the amount claimed 
was a mere estimate, far too indefinite 
for the Court to accept. 

The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Montpetit. He stated that the plaintiff, 
the Joint Committee of the Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Industry for the Province 
of Quebec, claimed a sum of $7,212.50 in 
damages from the defendant, Dolly Dimple 
Incorporated, and sought an injunction to 
enjoin the company from refusing to 


permit the committee’s inspectors to pro- 
eeed with their work, which is authorized 
by the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 
In its claim, the committee alleged: “That 
as a result of being unable to file claims 
on behalf of the employees of defendant, 
plaintiff has suffered damages in the amount 
of $7,012.50, being the amounts due the 
employees of defendant...” It claimed an 
additional sum of $200 as damages caused 
by the actions of the company in refusing 
access to the committee’s inspectors, for 
the inspectors’ expenses and wages during 
that time. The injunction sought was to 
order the company to permit the com- 
mittee’s inspectors “to examine the regis- 
tration system ... of an employer... and 
to verify from the employees the rate of 
wage, duration of work, apprenticeship 
system and observance deemed necessary 
as detailed in the Collective Agreement 
Ae”. 

The first question considered by the Court 
was whether the plaintiff was entitled to 
claim damages under the Act. The first 
paragraph of Section 20 of the Act states 
that a parity committee has all the rights, 
powers and privileges of an ordinary civil 
corporation which would include the power 
to claim damages in certain cases. For 
instance, a parity committee could sue for 
damages following the violation of con- 
tractual obligations by a  co-contracting 
party or under Section 1053 or 1054 of the 
Civil Code (which make causing damage to 
persons or property an offence). In the 
present case, however, the damages claimed 
were not personal. Except for the $200 
claim, the damages arose enly from the 
fact that the company’s employees were 
deprived of the wages to which they were 
entitled under the Act. 

The committee claimed that it could 
bring its action for damages under Section 
20(a) of the Act, which provides that a 
parity committee may :— 


exercise all recourses arising out of the 
decree in favour of employees who have not 
caused a suit to be served within a period 
of 15 days from the due date, and may do 
so, notwithstanding any law to the contrary, 
any opposition, or any express or implied 
renunciation by the employee, and without 
being obliged to establish an assignment of 
claim by the interested party, to put him in 
default, to inform him of the suit, or to 
allege and prove the absence of suit within 
such delay of 15 days or to produce the 
certificate of competency. 


His Lordship stated that this power must 
be construed strictly because it is an 
exception to the rule in the Code of Civil 
Procedure that “a person cannot use the 
name of another to plead”. Was the type 
of recourse the plaintiff sought to exercise 


authorized by the Act or the decree? The 
decree specified the wages and cost-of- 
living bonus to be paid to each category of 
employee. Section 12 of the Act states that 
an employee who does not receive the 
proper wages “is entitled to recover the 
wage fixed by the decree”. Neither the 
Act nor the decree, however, authorizes an 
employee to bring an action in damages. 
A parity committee, therefore, under Sec- 
tion 20(a) of the Act may recover wages 
on behalf of an employee but may not 
bring an action in damages, since the 
employee himself does not have that right 
under the Act. Assuming for the purpose 
of discussion that the employees did have 
a common law right to claim damages, the 
parity committee could not exercise that 
right on their behalf since it did not arise 
out of the Act or the decree. The Court 
held therefore that the committee could 
not legally bring the action in damages. 

Mr. Justice Montpetit then dealt with 
the plaintiff's three incidental demands 
claiming a total sum of $22,924.64 from the 
company as the difference between the 
wages required under the decree and the 
actual wages paid to employees of the 
company between September 15, 1950, and 
February 26, 1952. The Court held that 
these demands were irregularly formed 
because they had no legal connection with 
the principal action. The rights in damages 
claimed by the committee in its principal 
action were quite distinct from rights 
based on a difference in wages. For this 
reason the demands must be dismissed. 

His Lordship stated that, even if the 
principal action and the incidental demands 
had been legally formed, he would still have 
had to dismiss them because the plaintiff 
was not able to establish accurately the 
difference in wages and cost-of-living bonus 
to which it claimed the company’s employees 
were entitled. It was evident that only a 
rather small portion of the defendant’s 
production came under the jurisdiction of 
the decree. Yet the statement of the 
amounts due did not show how many of 
the company’s employees were engaged at 
work coming under the decree for the 
whole or part of the period specified. It 
was therefore impossible for the Court to 
establish the amount due. The committee’s 
own witnesses admitted that the amount 
claimed in the principal action was a mere 
estimate. 

The Code of Civil Procedure provides 
that the losing party must pay all court 
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costs unless the Court orders otherwise. 
Giving reasons for his decision not to award 
costs in favour of the defendant, Mr. 
Justice Montpetit stated that the company 
had “showed a complete disrespect for the 
laws of this province”. The president of 
that a certain 
number of its employees did come within 
the jurisdiction of the decree, yet the com- 
pany had used every possible method to 
prevent the inspectors of the parity com- 
mittee from carrying on the work they 
were required to do and so had deprived 


the company admitted 


a group of employees of the minimum 
wages to which they were entitled. In His 
Lordship’s words :— 

The Court has no sympathy whatsoever for 
defendant and feels it is its duty to say so. 
If there had been in the present action the 
slightest possibility in law to condemn 
defendant to reimburse to all its employees 
concerned the difference in wages and the 
bonus they had a right to, the Court would 
have ordered so without hesitation. 

The Court dismissed the action without 
costs. The Joint Committee of the Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing Industry for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec v. Dolly Dimple Inc., [1953] 
CS Montreal, Nos. 5 and 6, 193. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New rules of procedure are issued for Manitoba Labour Board. C.S.A. 
Safety Code for passenger and freight elevators adopted in Quebec, 
revised liquefied petroleum gas regulations issued in Saskatchewan 
and boiler and pressure vessel regulations amended in Newfoundland 


New or revised safety regulations have 
been issued in three provinces. 


The CSA safety code for passenger and 
freight elevators was adopted in Quebec. 
Revised regulations for the safe handling 
of liquefied petroleum gas equipment were 
made in Saskatchewan. Newfoundland has 
amended the regulations under the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act to permit the 
operation of plants other than steam plants 
by persons whose qualifications are not 
sufficiently high to permit them to obtain 
an engineer’s certificate. 

The first minimum wage order covering 
machinists was issued in British Columbia 
fixing a minimum of $1.25 an hour. Hotels 
and restaurants were brought under the 
British Columbia Semi-monthly Payment 
of Wages Act. 

Extensive rules were issued for the prac- 
tice and procedure of the Manitoba Labour 
Board. Provisions for the submission to 
arbitration of disputes between employers 
and unions were added to the regulations 
under the Prince Edward ‘Island Trade 
Union Act. 

The trade of welding was designated 
under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act and 
the apprenticeship regulations of Manitoba 
were amended to lay down the procedure 
for the conduct of trade tests and final 
examinations which an apprentice must 
take. 
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FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Certification of Ships’ Cooks 

The Certification of Ships’ Cooks Regu- 
lations under the Canada Shipping Act 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1001) were reissued without 
change by P.C. 1953-775 of May 138 and 
gazetted, for the first time, on May 27. 

The new regulations set January 1, 1954, 
as the date on and after which persons 
engaged in Canada as ships’ cooks must 
hold certificates of qualification. The Minis- 
ter of Transport may grant exemptions 
from this rule if there is a shortage of 
certified ships’ cooks. 


Pilotage By-laws 


The pilotage by-laws established in 1952 
for the St. Lawrence - Kingston - Ottawa 
Pilotage District (L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1231) 
were amended to increase pilotage dues 
from January 1, 1954. The amendment was 
approved by P.C. 1953-950 on June 12 and 
gazetted June 24. 

The surcharge on pilotage dues was 
raised from 74 to 10 per cent in the Halifax 
Pilotage District and a new section was 
added providing that a pilot who is 
detained on board ship for security reasons 
must be paid at the rate $2 an hour but 
not more than $24 a day. The amendments 
to By-law 3 were approved by P.C. 1953- 
680 on April 30 and gazetted May 13. 


An amendment to By-law 2 of the New 
Westminster Pilotage District raised the 
pilotage dues for any vessel in tow of 
another and for any steam or motor vessel. 
The amendment was approved by PC. 
1953-641 on April 23 and gazetted May 13. 


Amendments to the by-laws of the 
Montreal Pilotage District were made with 
respect to pension fund contributions. As 
in certain other pilotage districts, not less 
than 10 per cent of the gross pilotage dues 
received each year must be set aside for 
the pension fund. The actual percentage is 
to be determined by the Pilotage Authority 
after consulting the Pilots’ Committee. If, 
however, contributions to the fund in any 
fiscal year average less than $900 per pilot, 
an actuarial investigation may be made to 
determine what additional contribution 
may be necessary to provide for future 
benefits. The amendments were approved 
by P.C. 1953-773 on May 13 and gazetted 
May 27. 


Pilots’ Pensions 


New Pilots’ Pension Fund Regulations 
for the Montreal Pilotage District, govern- 
ing the payment of a pension to retired 
licensed pilots or to their widows and 
children, raise the retirement benefits pay- 
able to a presently-active pilot from a flat 
$1,000 a year to a pro rata amount with 
a minimum of $1,250, increased by $70 for 
each year of service subsequent to March 
31, 1953, up to a maximum of $2,100. 


For any pilot who becomes licensed after 
May 13, 1953, the effective date of the 
new regulations, the minimum pension will 
be $1,000 a year or $70 for each year of 
service, whichever is greater, subject to a 
maximum of $2,100. 


Apprentice pilots holding temporary 
licences as pilots who retire from the 
service before receiving a full pilot’s licence 
will be entitled only to the return of their 
interest in the pension fund. 


As before, any application to be placed 
on the pension list must be made to the 
Montreal Pilotage Authority. The Pilots’ 
Committee must be consulted before an 
application is granted or rejected. Ordin- 
arily, a pension is payable after the age 
of 65 years but a pilot who is forced to 
retire at an earlier age because of physical 
or mental disability or as the result of a 
shipping casualty may apply for a pension. 
A pilot retired through misconduct will 
receive only his interest in the pension 
fund. 

Future pensioners will receive their pen- 
sions monthly instead of quarterly. On the 
death of a retired pilot, his estate will be 


paid the pension for the full month in 
which his death occurs. Widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions will begin on the first day 
of the following month. 

As before, a widow will receive, until 
death or remarriage, half of what would 
have been payable to her husband unless 
he married after being placed on the pen- 
sion list. Where orphans are the only 
dependants, they must be paid, in equal 
shares, the pension payable to a widow 
but no one child may receive more than 
half the pension to which a widow would 
be entitled. Pensions to orphans, whether 
boys or girls, will be paid until they reach 
the age of 18 years. Under the earlier 
regulations, an orphan boy’s pension was 
payable only to the age of 16. 

The new regulations were approved by 
P.C. 1953-774 on May 18 and gazetted 
May 27. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Welding has been designated as a trade 
to which the provisions of the Apprentice- 
ship Act apply. The designation was made 
on April 27 by O.C. 600-53, gazetted May 
1 


Alberta Public Service Act 


The administration of the Boilers Act 
was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works to the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour by O.C. 435-53, made on 
March 31 and gazetted April 15. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


An amendment to the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Regulations sets out 
the conditions which must be met before a 
qualified person is entitled to benefits under 
the Act and provides that the length of 
time for which benefits may be paid is to 
be determined by the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Formerly, a qualified person other than 
an emergency or minor surgery case could 
obtain benefits if he had been admitted to 
hospital as an in-patient on the recom- 
mendation of the hospital administrator, 
superintendent or a qualified physician. The 
regulations now provide that the recom- 
mendation must come from a practitioner 
who is a member of the hospital staff and, 
in addition, a case-history and a complete 
diagnosis of the patient’s physical condi- 
tion must be available to the hospital and 
the Commissioner within a reasonable time. 

In order to decide the period of time 
during which treatment or services are 
required, the Commissioner may from time 
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to time obtain written statements from 
the attending physician with respect to the 
patient’s condition and need for services. 

The list of hospitals required to provide 
services under the Act was amended to 
include the Community Hospital in Pouce 
Coupe and nine Red Cross Outpost Nur- 
sing Stations. 


The amending regulation was issued June 
13 and gazetted June 25. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Machinists 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
established a minimum wage for the 
machinist trade, including machinist-fitters, 
tool makers and die makers, by Order 21 
made on July 9 and gazetted July 16. The 
new order, effective from August 24, 
requires employees in the trade to be paid 
$1.25 an hour. 


Excluded from the order are workers 
who are permanently employed on main- 
tenance work in industrial establishments 
or in public or private buildings and per- 
sons employed in the production-line or 
assembly-line manufacture of metal pro- 
ducts for resale. The minimum of $1.25 an 
hour is set for all workers covered by the 
order, except handicapped and part-time 
workers for whom permits have been issued 
by the Board authorizing the payment of 
a lesser wage than the minimum. 


For all time worked after eight hours in 
a day, or after 44 hours in a week where 
the daily hours do not exceed eight, time 
and one-half the worker’s regular rate must 
be paid. Permits from the Board are 
required for the working of overtime 
except overtime performed during an 
emergency to prevent serious loss to, or 
interruption in the operation of, the indus- 
trial undertaking. Where other hours 
limits have been approved by the Board, 
the overtime requirement does not apply 
until the employee has completed the hours 
so established. The Board may vary the 
overtime provision in the case of industrial 
undertakings exempted in whole or in part 
from the Hours of Work Act or subject 
to special regulations under that Act. 


A worker who is called to work by the 
employer must be paid not less in any one 
day than an amount equal to two hours’ 
pay at his regular rate if called to work 
and not put to work, nor less than four 
hours’ pay if put to work. 

The usual provisions regarding semi- 
monthly payment of wages, posting of 
orders and keeping of records are included 
in the new order. 
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British Columbia Semi-monthly 
Payment of Wages Act 

The hotel and catering industry in 
British Columbia has been declared an 
industry to which the Semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act applies, that is, em- 
ployees must be paid at least as often as 
semi-monthly all wages which they have 
earned up to a day not more than eight 
days before the date of payment. 

As defined, the industry includes any 
place where a charge is made for lodging 
furnished or for food served. Besides 
hotels and restaurants, this covers such 
places as hospitals, sanatoria, clubs, dining 
rooms, and kitchens in schools: or in indus- 
trial or commercial establishments or office 
buildings. 

(Other industries to which the Act applies 
are mining, manufacturing, logging, con- 
struction and fishing. 

The regulation adding the hotel and 
catering industry to the Schedule to the 
Act was made on May 15 and gazetted 
May 21. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 

Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 
reduce the number of hours of employment 
and training which an apprentice must 
complete each year from 2,000 to 1,800 and 
lay down the procedure for the conduct of 
the trade tests and final trade examinations 
which an apprentice is required to take. 
The changes were contained in Manitoba 
Regulation 16/53, filed May 25 and 
gazetted May 30. 

As amended, the regulations require that 
an apprenticeship agreement must contain 
the provision that, if within any consecu- 
tive 12 months of the apprenticeship period 
the employer fails to provide the appren- 
tice with at least 1,800 hours of employ- 
ment, including any time spent at day 
classes, the apprentice must complete the 
full 1,800 hours before being advanced to 
the next 12 months of the apprenticeship 
period. 

The regulations previously contained 
only the general requirements that the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board should 
arrange for the trade tests and final trade 
examinations to be given to apprentices 
by the Department of Education. It is now 
provided that the Board may, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, appoint a three-member examin- 
ing board for each designated trade. Two 
of its members are to be nominated by 
the appropriate Trade Advisory Commit- 
tee, one to represent the viewpoint of 
employers and the other the viewpoint of 


employees. The third member, the chair- 
man, is to be nominated by the principal 
of the Manitoba Technical Institute. The 
Board must arrange with the Minister of 
Education for final trade examinations to 
be conducted at the Manitoba Technical 
Institute at not less than four-month inter- 
vals, and at such other places and times 
as it may consider necessary. 

As before, the Director of Apprentice- 
ship must issue a certificate, in a form 
approved by the Board, to every appren- 
tice who completes the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship and the required technical 
training and passes the final examination. 
A new section provides for the issuing of 
the appropriate certificate, as approved by 
the Board, to an applicant other than an 
apprentice who meets the requirements of 
the trade rules. 


Manitoba Labour Relations Act 


Rules to govern the practice and proce- 
dure of the Labour Board in carrying out 
its duties under the Labour Relations Act 
were made by an Order in Council (Mani- 
toba Reg. 12/53) filed on April 25 and 
gazetted May 2. 

Part I of the regulations, setting out 
the rules of procedure, specifies first the 
information to be contained in any applica- 
tion. It then requires certain information 
to be filed concerning the organization and 
affiliation of a trade union to establish that 
it is eligible to be heard. An application 
may not be filed until the trade union has 
been actually organized by the holding of all 
necessary meetings, the adoption of a con- 
stitution, the election of officers and, where 
the union is a local branch of an inter- 
national, national or provincial organization, 
until a charter has been granted by the 
parent organization. Written notification to 
the officers of the local branch that a charter 
has been granted and is forthcoming may be 
filed with the Board in place of the actual 
charter but a certification order may not be 
issued pending receipt of the charter. 

It next sets out the material to be con- 
tained in an application for certification and 
the procedure to be followed by the Board 
and the interested parties after the Board 
has received an application. 

Part I also deals with applications request- 
ing the Board to establish a procedure for 
settlement of disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation, application or violation of a col- 
lective agreement; applications for consent 
to prosecute for violation of an agreement, 
and applications for consent to prosecute for 
other violations of the Act. Under the regu- 
lations an application for review, variation 


or revocation of an order may not be made 
except on the basis of new evidence and 
such an application must contain a state- 
ment of the new evidence “with statutory 
declarations made by persons able to speak 
at first hand of the facts declared by them” 
and must explain why the evidence was not 
available at the original hearing. 

Procedure to be followed in dealing with 
these applications is then set out. In every 
case the Registrar is required to serve notice 
of an application upon the party against 
whom relief is sought. The Board may refer 
any matter to an examiner for investigation 
and report. The Registrar must send the 
report to the parties concerned and they 
have seven days to file objections; if objec- 
tions are filed a hearing must be held. 

Part II contains the general rules of 
Board practice and includes a definition of 
employer unit, craft unit, technical unit, 
plant unit, member in good standing, and 
“sffected employee”. It sets out the prin- 
ciples the Board will follow in determining 
when a certification vote will be held, the 
procedure for bringing evidence before the 
Board, and requirements with respect to the 
time for filing a new petition. 

To be a member in good standing of a 
trade union a person must, at the date of 
filing of an application for certification, have 
been a member of the union for at least 
three months, must not have been sus- 
,pended by the union or automatically 
suspended by the terms of the union con- 
stitution, and must, on his own behalf, 
have paid at least one month’s dues at 
the regular rate within a defined period 
(approximately three months) preceding 
the date on which the petition for certifica- 
tion was filed with the Board. As an alter- 
native, the employee must have joined the 
union within the previous three-month 
period by making a written application for 
membership and paying the initiation fee 
prescribed by the union constitution or, if 
there is no initiation fee, an amount equal 
to one month’s union dues with a minimum 
of $1, and have been made a union mem- 
ber in accordance with the requirements 
of the constitution. In any case the person 
must not be excluded from membership 
in the union by the express terms of the 
union constitution. 

The regulations also set out the method 
of determining which employee should be 
deemed to be “affected employees” i-., 
members of the proposed bargaining unit 
when the Board is considering an applica- 
tion for certification. All employees who on 
the date on which the petition is filed are 
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on the employer’s payroll will be deemed 
“affected employees” except those taken on 
as substitutes for employees on vacation or 
other leave of absence, or temporary em- 
ployees hired within two weeks previous 
to that date for a period of not more than 
four weeks. 

For the purpose of determining the list 
of voters in a Board-directed representa- 
tion vote, the Board will consider as 
eligible to vote all employees on the pay- 
roll of the employer and within the unit 
on the payday immediately preceding the 
day of the vote who continue to be em- 
ployed up to and including the voting day. 
However, the Board may order the inclu- 
sion on the voters’ list of a person who was 
on the payroll on the pay-day preceding 
the day of the vote but who had ceased 
to be employed at the time of voting. 

Any employees who work on a regular 
schedule week by week regardless of the 
number of hours worked each week will 
also be deemed to be “affected employees”. 

In determining whether or not a repre- 
sentation vote should be held the Board 
will take into account any _ established 
evidence of unfair practice or undue pres- 
sure by an employer or by the applying 
or intervening trade union. If there is 
no such evidence, the Board will not order 
a vote if it finds that a substantial majority 
of the affected employees are members in 
good standing; or that a majority, even 
though slight, have been members in good® 
standing for six months or more and the 
dues are currently paid up. Otherwise, 
where the majority is small, the Board 
will ordinarily conduct a vote on applica- 
tion of any party or on its own initiative. 

When a person or union desires to bring 
evidence before the Board or seeks a hear- 
ing or Board action, the rules require that 
he file any necessary application together 
with statutory declarations by persons able 
to speak at first hand on the matters in 
question. Persons making such declarations 
will be called as witnesses at the Board 
hearing, may be required by any party 
to the proceedings to be sworn, and will 
be subject to examination and cross-exam- 
ination. Except with the consent of the 
Board, evidence and argument will be 
limited to matters specifically raised in 
the application, reply or other material 
filed. 

When the Board consents to other 
matters being raised it may impose terms 
and direct that other affected parties must 
have an opportunity to contest the addi- 
tional matters or it may fix a new date 
for hearing evidence or argument on the 
additional matters. 
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In any proceedings before it the Board 
must give an opportunity to all interested 
parties to present oral or written evidence 
or make oral or written representations on 
the matters at issue as the Board deems 
advisable. If the question is raised whether 
any party is “an interested party” the 
Board will decide the matter and its 
decision is final. 

If the Board refuses an application for 
certification, no further application in res- 
pect of the same unit of employees or any 
unit including some of the same employees 
may be lodged by the same applicant for 
six months following the date of decision 
except with the Board’s permission in a 
case where it is of the opinion that the 
earlier application was rejected through 
a technical error or omission. The Board 
may allow a trade union whose application 
for certification has been refused within 
the previous six months to appear as inter- 
vener or as a cross-applicant in an applica- 
tion filed by another union which affects 
some or all of the same employees. 

Tf, during the currency of a collective 
agreement, the Board certifies a new bar- 
gaining agent for the unit or any part of 
it, no further application for certification 
for that unit may be filed without consent 
of the Board until 10 months have 
expired. 

The forms for application for certifica- 
tion and in connection with other pro- 
cedures set out in the Act and regulations 
are prescribed in the regulations. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


The section of the regulations under the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Act which sets 
out the requirements governing the method 
and frequency of the payment of wages 
was revised by an Order in Council filed 
May 25 and gazetted. May 30 (Manitoba 
Reg! 15/53): 

As before, wages must be paid within 
three days of the period during which they 
were earned, unless written permission to 
do otherwise has been granted by the 
Minister of Labour. Previously, the regu- 
lations required wages to be paid once a 
week unless the Minister granted permis- 
sion for a different pay period. The require- 
ment is now set out in somewhat less 
positive terms, giving the Minister general 
supervision over payment of wages and 
enabling him to require weekly payment if 
he thinks it desirable. It is now stated that 
no employer may institute a practice of 
paying wages less frequently than once 
a week, nor alter an established practice 
so as to pay wages less frequently than 


once a week, without prior written permis- 
sion of the Minister. The Minister may 
order an employer who pays wages less 
frequently than once a week to change 
this practice. 


The provision that the Minister may 
direct an employer to pay wages by cash, 
accepted cheque, money order or other 
method remains unchanged. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act made 
and gazetted on July 7 make provision 
for the issue of certificates to persons quali- 
fied to operate plants other than steam 
plants. 


If a person is unable to meet the 
requirements for certification as any of 
the four classes of operating engineers, but 
has been trained in the operation of a 
refrigeration plant, air or gas compression 
plant, portable air compressor plant, or an 
internal combustion or electric hoisting 
plant, he may be examined by the Chief 
Inspector for a certificate authorizing him 
to operate one of these plants. To be 
eligible for such a certificate the candidate 
must be at least 20 years old, have had a 
minimum of 18 months’ experience in the 
particular plant for which he wants to be 
certified and must obtain at least 60 per 
cent of the allotted marks in an examina- 
tion. The candidate is required to pay 
the fee prescribed for the certificate of an 
operating engineer, fourth class. 


The holder of a refrigeration certificate 
may operate a refrigeration plant of up to 
400 hp. The holder of a certificate for the 
operation of an air or gas compression 
plant, portable air compressor plant or 
hoisting plant may operate a plant of 
unlimited horsepower. 

Other amendments were made with 
regard to the small plants exempted from 
Part IV of the regulations, that is, the 
section which provides for the certification 
of boiler inspectors, operating engineers 
and firemen. 

As provided for in a 1953 amendment 
to the Act, a per diem charge is fixed for 
the inspection, on special request, of a 
boiler, pressure vessel or plant not subject 
to the provisions of the Act. 


Newfoundland Mothers’ Allowances Act 


The maximum annual outside income 
which a needy mother may have and be 
eligible for a mother’s allowance was 
increased by $120 as the result of an Order 


in Council made and gazetted on July 14. 
The increase brings the total amount of 
income allowed, excluding the allowance, 
to $360. 


Allowances are payable from provincial 
funds to mothers who are widowed or who, 
for other reasons, are without adequate 
means to support their children. The 
amount of the allowance is $300 a year for 
a mother and one child and $60 a year for 
each additional child. By a further change, 
the maximum now payable is the allow- 
ance in respect of a mother and nine 
children ($780 a year) instead of the allow- 
ance in respect of a mother and six chil- 
dren, as before ($600 a year). 


Ontario Public Health Act 


The new Plumbing Code made under 
the Ontario Public Health Act (L.G., Oct., 
1952, p. 1373) was declared in force on 
May 6, 1953, by O. Reg. 52/53 on April 16, 
gazetted May 2. 


Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


A new section providing for the submis- 
sion to arbitration of disputes between 
employers and unions was added to the 
regulations under the Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act (L.G., Feb., p. 292) by an 
Order in Council of May 7, gazetted 
May 16. 


The provision states that, where a union 
has complied with Section 7 of the Act 
by filing with the Provincial Secretary a 
copy of its constitution, rules and by-laws 
or other documents containing a complete 
statement of its purposes, a written agree- 
ment to refer all disputes to arbitration 
under the Arbitration Act will be deemed 
to have been signed and made between 
the union and the employer of its members. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act and 
Public Building Safety Act 


Regulations have been made under the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act and the Public Building Safety Act 
embodying the provisions of the Canadian 
Standards Association Safety Code for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators with the 
exception of those provisions which apply 
to private residence elevators (i.e. serving 
only one family). 

The Quebec Safety Code, like the 
CSA Code, applies to the construction, 
inspection, maintenance and operation of 
elevators, escalators, dumbwaiters and 
their hoistways, but not to belt, bucket, 
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scoop, roller or similarly inclined or 
vertical freight conveyors, tiering or piling 
machines, mine elevators, wharf ramps, 
stage lifts or similar equipment, nor to 
elevators used only for handling building 
materials and mechanics during construc- 
tion. 

All new construction and installations 
must conform to these regulations. A 
special section lays down requirements with 
respect to power elevators and power 
dumbwaiters which were installed or for 
which plans were completed and accepted 
before the regulations came into force. 
Workmanship must be good in all installa- 
tions governed by the Code, or approval 
will be withheld. 

Inspection at least quarterly is required 
for most parts of the equipment. Car safe- 
ties must be inspected periodically to 
determine the condition of the sliding sur- 
faces and the working parts. Tests of 
safeties must be made at least once a year. 

Elevator hoistways and pits must be 
kept clean and the pits must not be used 
for storage. Material which is not a per- 
manent part of the elevator equipment 
must be kept off the top or cover of an 
elevator car. The carrying of freight or 
passengers on top of cars is prohibited. 

Operators must be at least 18 years old. 
Before a new operator is placed in charge 
of a passenger elevator, he must have suf- 
ficient experience or training under a com- 
petent instructor and a complete knowledge 
of the instructions to operators which are 
set out in the Code. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
1171 on November 6, 1952, and gazetted 
April 25. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Quebec Minimum Wage Order 3, which 
provides for one week’s annual vacation 
with pay after a year’s continuous service, 
has been revised with regard to the section 
which sets out its application. 

The Order applies to employees under 
the Minimum Wage Act who are subject to 
an order of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion with the exception, as before, of those 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act or a collective agreement 
providing for an annual vacation with pay 
of at least one week; those under Order 
3A (which provides for a stamp system in 
the construction industry in Montreal and 
Hull); manual workers in the building 
construction industry; employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations; domestic 
servants; farm workers; workers engaged 
in forest operations; salesmen; apartment 
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house janitors; homeworkers; and _ part- 
time workers who work not more than 
three hours in a day. Caretakers contin- 
uously supervising an employer’s establish- 
ment who are provided with free lodgings 
on the premises are now also excepted. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
Safe Handling of Liquefied 


Petroleum Gas 


The regulations under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act covering the safe 
handling of liquefied petroleum gas were 
replaced by new regulations approved by 
Order in Council 1371/53 on June 22 and 
gazetted July 3. 

These regulations cover the construction, 
operation and maintenance of liquefied 
petroleum gas distributing plants and pres- 
sure vessels used in connection with lique- 
fied petroleum gas. The installation and 
inspection of liquefied petroleum gas 
equipment for consumers and the manu- 
facture and sale of such equipment are 
covered by a new Act, the Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Act, which was passed in 
1953 and has not yet been proclaimed. 

The regulations require every distributor, 
distributor’s agent and any other person 
engaged in selling or distributing liquefied 
petroleum gas, or selling or installing L.P. 
gas equipment, to be licensed, and set out 
standards for the design, construction, 
installation and operation of portable cylin- 
ders, storage and transport tanks and other 
pressure containers, and filling and dis- 
tributing plants used in connection with 
(RP ewas: 

The annual licence required for each 
distributing branch is renewable on or 
before January 1 (formerly July 1) each 
year on payment of the prescribed fee. 

Four types of licences are now provided 
for. A Class A licence authorizes the holder 
to operate a filling plant or distributing 
plant, to fill portable cylinders or other 
approved pressure containers and to make 
L.P. gas installations. The holder of a 
Class B licence may distribute L.P. -gas in 
the province by means of portable cylin- 
ders, transport tanks or by any other 
approved manner to agents or persons 
other than consumers, and may make 
installations. A Class C licence authorizes 
the holder to distribute L.P. gas in the 
province by means of portable cylinders 
direct to consumers and to make installa- 
tions. The holder of a Class D licence may 
engage only in the sale of L.P. gas equip- 
ment. 

In addition to performing the work 
authorized by his licence, the holder of any 


licence, other than Class D, may also per- 
form the work of the holder of a lower 
class of licence. 


Licences are issued on the recommenda- 
tion of the chief inspector, who decides 
which class of licence should be issued 
when it is uncertain which licence is neces- 
sary. A licence may be withheld, cancelled 
or suspended for violation of the Act or 
regulations, for non-compliance with an 
inspector’s order or for the removal of an 
inspector’s seal. Licences must be produced 
on demand of an inspector or authorized 
officer or it will be assumed that the 
person concerned has no licence. The fees 
for each class of licence are set out in the 
regulations. The licence fees were con- 
siderably increased but there is no longer 
an additional fee for each consumer instal- 
lation supplied. 


Little change was made in the sections 
of the regulations setting out the require- 
ments with respect to construction, regis- 
tration and installation of portable cylin- 
ders nor as regards the general safety 
requirements applying to all L.P. gas equip- 
ment covered by the regulations. 

The standards for the construction and 
operation of distributing plants were made 
more stringent with respect to Depart- 
mental approval of their design and loca- 
tion. Before a filling or distributing plant 
is constructed or installed, detailed plans 
must be submitted to the Department of 
Labour for the approval of the chief 
inspector. The regulations forbid the filling 
or use of any storage tank or pressure 
container until it has been inspected and a 
certificate has been issued authorizing its 
use. Storage tanks must be located at 
least 50 feet from the nearest building or 
adjoining property which, when deemed 
necessary by an inspector, may include 
streets, lanes and other thoroughfares. The 
distance may be reduced to 10 feet with 
respect to an approved bottling house, 
pump or meter house or other similar 
building especially constructed for use in 
connection with the distributing plant. 

Vehicle tank filling station outlets must be 
located in the open, and pumps and other 
apparatus must be either in the open or in 
a special approved building. At least 25 feet 
must separate a filling station outlet or 
apparatus from adjoining property or 
thoroughfare, the distance from a storage 
tank must be at least 10 feet. 

Automatic weight scales for filling port- 
able cylinders so designed as to shut off 
the liquid flow to the cylinder must be 
installed in a bottling house. 


The design of the bottling house and 
similar buildings used in connection with 
a filling or distributing plant must be 
approved by the Department. Such build- 
ings must be constructed predominantly 
of fire-proof material, be adequately ven- 
tilated at top and bottom and have a 
floor of concrete or other approved con- 
struction which has no enclosed space 
beneath which gas may accumulate. Only 
heating by indirect means may be pro- 
vided for such buildings. No flame-heated 
apparatus capable of igniting L.P. gas may 
be used. Heating apparatus must be in- 
stalled at a specified distance from the 
building, depending on the capacity of the 
fuel tank. 

Storage tanks and other pressure con- 
tainers with a capacity exceeding 1,000 
gallons must not be installed until the 
plans have been submitted to the Depart- 
ment and the proposed location approved 
by the chief inspector. Unless authorized 
by the chief inspector, pressure containers, 
other than portable cylinders, may not 
be filled with L.P. gas or placed in 
the possession of a consumer unless the 
Department has been notified, has inspected 
the equipment and has issued a certificate 
authorizing its use. Pressure containers 
must be installed under the supervision of 
a person holding the proper licence. 

Requirements with respect to the distance 
of storage tanks from adjoining property 
are set out in the regulations. 


The regulations now authorize an inspec- 
tor or other officer to seal any L.P. gas 
plant or equipment which is being operated 
in violation of the licence provisions or any 
other requirements of the Act or regula- 
tions, is being used in an unsafe manner or 
is being used to supply L.P. gas to an 
unauthorized person. If the inspector makes 
a special trip to remove the seals, a per 
diem fee and his expenses may be charged 
at the discretion of the chief inspector. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 

New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Health Services Act empower the Minister 
of Public Health to make arrangements for 
the establishment of two poliomyelitis 
centres, in hospitals in Regina and Sas- 
katoon, for the care and treatment of 
persons suffering from poliomyelitis. 

The regulations provide for the appoint- 
ment through the hospital of a physician 
as medical director of the centre and out- 
line his duties. The Minister is authorized 
to pay various costs in connection with the 
centres and may, if necessary, establish 
additional centres. He may also pay the 
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hospital for services to polio patients who 
are not beneficiaries within the meaning 
of the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 
until they become beneficiaries or, in the 
opinion of the medical director, no longer 
require hospitalization as a result of polio- 
myelitis. 

These regulations were approved by O.C. 
1285/53 on June 8 and gazetted June 19. 

Further regulations under the Health 
Services Act, approved by O.C. 1286/53, 
also made on June 8 and gazetted June 19, 
provide for the establishment of “physical 
restoration centres” containing therapy 
facilities for persons with residual physical 
disabilities due to accident, injury or dis- 
ease. The services, which include physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy and speech 
therapy, are to be provided without charge 
to the patient. In planning the services, 
the Minister will consult. officials and 
committees of appropriate institutions, 
organizations and professional bodies. He 
may enter into agreement with any of 
these groups with the object of setting up a 
well-integrated program. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowance Regulations 
were revised, effective from July 15, by 
an Order in Council (O.C. 1497/53) made 
on July 6 and gazetted July 17. Allowances 
are payable from provincial funds to a 
needy mother with one or more children 
under 16 years who is widowed or in neces- 
sitous circumstances for certain other 
reasons. The regulations set out the con- 
ditions under which allowances are payable 
and the scale of allowances. 

No change was made in the amount of 
the allowance, which is $420 a year for a 
mother and one child and is increased by 
$120 for the second child and $60 for each 
successive child, up to a maximum of $1,020 
a year for a mother and 10 children. As 
before, an additional $120 a year is granted 
in cases where there is an incapacitated 
father living at home. Unless the Board 
allows otherwise, the latter allowance will 
now be discontinued if the father is con- 
fined for three months te a _ hospital 
approved under the Hospital Standards 
Act. This provision does not affect the 
father’s eligibility for health services. The 
allowance payable to a mother and child 
who are in an approved hospital will, how- 
ever, be continued as long as the home 
is being maintained for their ultimate 
return. The mother’s eligibility for health 
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services will not be affected in such a case 
even though payment of the allowances 
may be made to a guardian. 


Allowances are not payable if the com- 
bined real or personal property of a parent 
and children has more than a specified net 
value. Maximum amounts are now fixed 
according to the size of the family. The 
former maximum of $5,000, of which not 
more than $1,000 might be in cash, securi- 
ties or other liquid assets and which was 
applicable irrespective of the size of the 
family, now applies only to a mother and 
one child. An additional $500 is allowed 
for the second child and $250 for each 
additional child, making the maximum for 
a mother and 10 children $7,500, of which 
not more than $3,500 may be in liquid 
assets. In addition, a further amount of 
$500 may now be added to these amounts 
where there is an incapacitated father hving 
at home. 

A new section provides that when an 
application for an allowance is_ refused 
because either the cash assets or real and 
personal property are in excess of the 
prescribed amounts, payment of the allow- 
ance must be deferred until the net value 
or the interest that the applicant or her 
family had in the property or assets is 
exhausted at a rate determined according 
to the Social Aid Maintenance Schedule 
or by other necessary expenditure approved 
by the Board. 

As before, the maximum annual income 
allowed to a recipient, exclusive of the 
allowance, is $540 a year. Casual gifts 


and certain types of federal and provincial 


aid, such as family allowances and social 
aid, are not considered income. In addi- 
tion, there is now excluded from the cal- 
culation of income non-resident high school 
grants paid by the Department of Educa- 
tion through larger school unit boards or 
school boards of trustees and maintenance 
payments on behalf of children placed by 
the Child Welfare Division. 

Other conditions of eligibility remain the 
same as before except that, in addition 
to paying an allowance in the case where 
the father is serving a sentence of a year 
or more in a jail or penitentiary, the Social 
Welfare Board may also authorize the pay- 
ment of an allowance for a period of two 
months following his discharge. 

A new provision permits continued pay- 
ment of the allowance for a temporary 
period, with special permission of the 
Director, to a mother living in Alberta 
or Manitoba in 2 municipality bordering 
on Saskatchewan. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monihly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance during June increased. Statistics 
for the month* show 72,752 claims, compared with 71,476 during May 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during June a total of 72,752 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 71,476 during May. 


This contra-seasonal rise in claims was 
concentrated in Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Ontario, with a very slight increase in 
Prince Edward Island. A temporary cessa- 
tion of operations in a large Cape Breton 
coal mine, because of mechanization, and a 
reduction of activity in textile and heavy 
industry in Quebec and Ontario were 
factors contributing to the increase in 
claims over last month. In comparison 
with the situation last year, claims this 
month are higher in all provinces except 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the most 
noticeable increase occurring in Quebec 
(6,699), while a decline of almost similar 
magnitude (6,032) was registered in British 
Columbia. 


There was a considerable decline in the 
number of ordinary claimants on the live 
register on June 30, when 119,830 claimants 
(86,439 males and 33,391 females) were 
registered for unemployment insurance 
benefit, in comparison with 143,083 (109,001 
males and 34,082 females) registered on 
May 31. Ordinary claimants one year ago 
numbered 122,691 (86,477 males and 36,214 
females). Short-time claimants on June 
30 totalled 18,727, while claimants on 
temporary lay-off numbered 3,697. 


A total of 68,372 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during June, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
50,123 cases Insufficient contributions 
resulted in 6,858 disallowances. Disqualifi- 
cations were imposed in 16,385 cases 
(including 4,994 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 6,018 cases; “voluntarily left 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 











In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the gen- 
eral employment situation. 


employment without just cause” 4,419 
cases; and “not capable. of” and “not 
available for work” 1,504 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 49,161, compared with 60,514 in 
May and 41,475 in June one year ago. A 
total of $8,408,071 was paid during June in 
compensation for 2,731,888 proved unem- 
ployed days, compared with $12,195,255 paid 
in respect of 3,919,260 days during May 
and $6,726,957 in respect of 2,539,696 days 
during June 1952. 

During the week June 27-July 3, benefit 
payments amounting to $1,548,187 were 
paid to 90,859 beneficiaries in respect of 
509.070 unemployed days, while during the 
week May 30-June 5, 125,558 beneficiaries 
received $2,248,673 as compensation for 
726,684 unemployed days. For the week 
June 28-July 5, 1952, 84,812 beneficiaries 
were paid $1,252,275 in respect of 474,472 
unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
current week reviewed was $3.04, compared 
with $3.09 for the week reviewed last 
month and $2.64 for the same week last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
3,874,687 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 248,230, an increase of 12570 since 
May 3l. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 915, March 4, 1953 


Held: That a claamant, who made no effort 
to find employment and gave in effect his 
full-tume to a restaurant which he con- 
tended was operated by his wife, had not 
proved that he was unemployed within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 68 years of age, was employed by 
a large railway company as a yard foreman 
from 1913 to November 5, 1951, when he 
was retired on account of poor eyesight and 
placed on pension. On November 23, 1951, 
he filed an initial claim for benefit which 
was allowed at the single rate. 


Subsequently it came to the attention of 
the local office that the claimant had some 
connection with the operation of a 
restaurant. The matter was investigated 
and, according to declarations made by the 
claimant and his wife on March 6, 1952, 
the wife had purchased the restaurant; 
the agreement of sale as well as the 
business licence was in her name; 
since commencing operations on November 
20, 1951, the claimant had worked as a 
general handy-man in the restaurant, wash- 
ing the dishes, cleaning up and fixing the 
fires, which took up about six or seven 
hours of his time each day and for which 
he received no compensation other than his 
board. 


The claimant’s unemployment register 
revealed that for the entire period from 
November 23, 1951, to March 1, 1952, he 
declared that he was unemployed. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for 
an indefinite period as from November 23, 
1951, because in his opinion he was not 
unemployed within the meaning of Section 
27(1)(a) of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard a rep- 
resentative of his union, unanimously 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire, con- 
tending that the claimant would have 
accepted any employment notified to him 
but that at no time during the period he 
had drawn unemployment insurance benefit 
had he been offered work by the local office. 
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The union also requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on February 18, 1953, and which 
was attended by the Dominion Legislative 
Representative of the union and a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. 


Conclusions—(The Dominion Legislative 
Representative of the union) argued before 
me that, following the jurisprudence laid 
down in decision CU-B 514, the claimant 
should not have been expected “to remain 
idle’ in order to collect unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

The relevant portion of CU-B 514 reads 
as follows:— 

Claimants under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are not prevented from “doing 
little things at home such as light repairs, 
housekeeping, gardening” or even at “the 
homes of members of their family” when it 
is done as a benevolent gesture. If, how- 
ever, in order to fill up the gap of their 
unemployment, they undertake to do these 
“little jobs” for remuneration or profit, they 
then follow an occupation within the mean- 
ing of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act and are 
deemed not to be unemployed on any day they 
are so occupied unless they come within the 
provision of the exception therein quoted. 


There can be no doubt that the claimant 
would not have been subject to disqualifica- 
tion under the Act had his participation in 
his wife’s enterprise (assuming that the 
business is actually his wife’s) been solely 
an act of benevolence, in order to fill up 
his leisure time, when he was not seeking 
employment, which he was expected to do. 

His participation in the business, how- 
ever, went far beyond the assistance which 
might be expected under similar circum- 
stances of any married man who is 
temporarily unemployed and that which 
was contemplated in CU-B 514. According 
to the evidence on file, he gave, in effect, 
his full time to the restaurant, which he 
contends is operated by his wife, and made 
no efforts to obtain employment. ‘This 
latter point is fully borne out by his state- 
ment that although “this summer there 
(had) been a shortage of workers (the 
local office) had never given (him) the 
opportunity of any kind of work” (this 
quotation is taken from the claimant’s 
letter to the Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the union dated October 30, 
1952, which is on file). 


The claimant’s status, while taking an 
active part in the operation of the restau- 
rant and consequently carrying on an 
occupation for which it is customary to 
receive remuneration, is hardly consistent 
with that of an unemployed person who 
is genuinely in the labour field. Not only 
is he not seeking employment but, being 
busy in the restaurant during normal work- 
ing hours, he places himself in such a 
position that “no employment will seek 
him”, if I may use that expression. 

(The Dominion Legislative Representa- 
tive of the union) has also submitted that 
the investigation should have been made 
at the time of the claimant’s application 
for benefit on November 23, 1951, when, 
allegedly, he stated that his wife was “in 
business for herself”. Concerning that 
point, I consider that the Commission’s 
representative, at the hearing, has satis- 
factorily explained that it would be 
impossible to investigate all claims for 
benefit which are made under the Act and 
that, since the claimant had not declared 
his participation in the operation of his 
wife’s business, there was no particular 
reason to doubt that he did not fulfil the 
condition laid down in Section 27(1)(a) of 
the Act. 

For those reasons, while there is no con- 
clusive evidence that the claimant acted in 
bad faith, I will dismiss the appeal. 


Decision CU-B 916, March 5, 1953 


Held: That the claimant, a young locomo- 
tive fireman who was discharged by a 
ralway company and who upon filing a 
claim for benefit in a large industrial centre 
was disqualified under Section 27(1)(b) 
because he insisted on registering for work 
in that occupation, should have been allowed 
one month to look for the kind of employ- 
ment he desired, after which period it could 
then be said that he had so unduly restricted 
his sphere of employment as to be consid- 
ered not available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
single, 23 years of age, worked as a loco- 
motive fireman for a large railway company 
from November 15, 1949 to July 31, 1952. 

On September 16, 1952, he filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated that he 
had been dismissed from the employ of the 
company after having served a 30-day term 
in jail for creating a disturbance outside 
the hours of his employment and off the 
company’s property. On September 16 also, 
the manager of the local office submitted 
a report of possible disqualification to the 
insurance officer wherein he stated that the 
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claimant insisted on registering for employ- 
ment as a locomotive fireman but that it 
was practically impossible to place him in 
that occupation. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period as from September 16, 
1952, on the ground that the claimant had 
not proved that he was available for work 
within the meaning of Section 27(1)(b) of 
the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard him, a 
representative of his union and two repre- 
sentatives of the local office, unanimously 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer. 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire and to rebut the statements made 
before the court of referees by a repre- 
sentative of the local office that it was 
practically impossible to place the claimant 
in his usual occupation and that only one 
such placement had been made by that 
office in 18 years, it listed four big indus- 
trial companies in the claimant’s city which 
employed a large number of locomotive 
firemen in connection with the operation 
of their plant locomotives. 

In response to a request from the Chief 
Claims Officer of the Commission to 
enquire and report on the information 
contained in the union’s appeal to the 
Umpire, the manager of the local office in 
a memorandum dated December 11, 1952, 
stated that all the companies mentioned by 
the union trained their own locomotive 
firemen and selected them from their 
regular personnel and that in regard to the 
statement made by the local placement 
officer before the court of referees that only 
one such placement had been made by the 
local office in 18 years, this had to do with 
a listing made by one of the companies 
some years ago, which was later cancelled 
when that employer secured the services of 
a retired locomotive engineer. 


The claimant’s union requested an oral 
hearing before the Umpire and it was held 
in Ottawa on February 18, 1958, and 
attended by the vice-president of the union 
and a representative of the Commission. 


Conclusions—Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the interpretation given 
thereto in decisions of the Umpire, a 
claimant is considered available for work 
only when he is prepared to accept at once 
any offer of suitable employment brought 
to his notice. 

The question therefore which comes 
immediately to mind is, what is or was 
considered suitable employment for the 
claimant or, more specifically, at what 
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stage of his claim could employment out- 
side his usual occupation be considered 
suitable for him. 

The relevant section of the Act reads as 
follows :— 


40(3) After a lapse of such an interval 
from the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circumstances 
of the case, is reasonable, employment shall 
not be deemed to be not suitable by reason 
only that it is employment of a kind other 
than employment in the usual occupation of 
the insured person, if it is employment at a 
rate of wages not lower and on conditions not 
less favourable than those observed by agree- 
ment between employees and employers or, 
failing any such agreement, than those recog- 
nized by good employers. 


According to (the vice-president of the 
union), the expression “after a lapse of 
such an interval...as is reasonable” 
which appears in the above-quoted section, 
is interpreted by the Commission to mean 
a period of three months. (The vice- 
president of the union) has not stated the 
source of his information in that respect 
but I must say that such a ruling would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Act and in 
violation of the explicit wording of Section 
40(3), which states that the reasonable 
lapse of time must be determined in the 
light of the “circwmstances of the case”. 

Under Section 40(3) of the Act, there- 
fore, each case is dealt with on its own 
merit, bearing in mind that the factors 
which affect the suitability of an offer of 
employment outside one’s usual occupation 
are numerous and that the weight given 
to any particular one varies according to 
the presence or absence of certain others. 

In certain cases, claimants have been 
allowed a substantial period of time in 
which to find employment of their own 
zhoice whereas in others they have been 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
almost immediately upon becoming unem- 
ployed because they had restricted their 
sphere of employment to work in their 
usual occupation which they could not 
reasonably hope to find owing to certain 
circumstances beyond their control or which 
they had deliberately created. In regard to 
the latter-mentioned cases, I would cite 
as an example decision CU-B 912, which 
deals with the case of a French-speaking 
stenographer from the City of Quebec who 
was not considered available for work 


within the meaning of the Act when, upon 


filing a claim for benefit in an Ontario 
centre where the English language is 
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spoken exclusively, she insisted upon accept- 
ing French stenographic work only. Her 
short period of unemployment carried little 
weight in determining the issue. 

In the present case the claimant, upon 
registering for employment with the Com- 
mission’s office in the City of .........+ on 
September 16, 1952, stated that he would 
accept work as a locomotive fireman only. 
At that time he was just beginning his 
period of unemployment, if we take into 
consideration the month he served in jail 
and that it was not until September 15 
that he was finally dismissed from the 
employ of the (railway company). 

There was no question of his returning 
to the employ of the (railway company) 
and there were no jobs in his occupation 
listed at the local office. In fact the local 
office had only one job of that kind listed 
in all the years of its existence. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that his chances of 
obtaining employment were materially 
lessened by the very nature of his 
occupation. 

On the other hand there are quite a few 
lgr ce airs ile ene ade , apart from the 
railway companies, which employ locomo- 
tive firemen and, although they usually 
select them from their own personnel, it is 
quite possible that a young man of the 
claimant’s experience could obtain, through 
his own efforts, employment as such with 
one of these firms. Whether the claimant 
intended to make the necessary efforts is 
not shown in the records but I think that 
the benefit of the doubt should be given 
to him in that respect. 

Taking all the circumstances of the case 
into consideration, I am of the opinion that 
the claimant should have been allowed one 
month in which to look for the kind of 
employment he desired while in receipt of 
benefit. After the month had elapsed and 
the claimant had not succeeded in obtaining 
employment as a locomotive fireman, it 
could then be said that he had so unduly 
restricted his sphere of employment that he 
was not “prepared to accept at once any 
offer of suitable employment brought to his 
notice”, which as stated at the beginning 
of these remarks is the condition syne qua 
non of availability for work. 

For those reasons the appeal is allowed 
to the extent that the claimant fulfilled 
the condition laid down in Section 27(1) (b) 
of the Act for the period from September 
16 to October 16, 1952. 





Labour Conditions 


in Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 216 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 113 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment awarded during July are 
set out below :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 

Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 

(Building and Maintenance).............. 4 $ 9,428.30 
Defence Production: 

ODI COON Warnes acre Maes wher veactins a's 2% tog 16,198.00 

MEA MEVCUOTD Mtr acc ee ue ce ae ccs 158 1,449,330 .00 

Mme COOlnE Mt tech kc ee es. 149 1,002,783 .00 
“Su? (OG 0 ae een ee ee ee eee ee, en 12 93,389.75 
aE TGMANY, OF KS um atte Ee Tae e Ne, oe ee... 1 6,400.50 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work.is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


77966—84 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $144.10 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 13 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 


hours of labour not in excess of eight per da 


y and 44 per week, and also empower the 


Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, landscaping, Ebsary Estate. Tuft’s 
Cove N 8: Gunite & Waterproofing Ltd, 
exterior painting. Chicoutims P Q: Louis 
Vezina, *exterior painting. Farnham P Q: 
Martin & Freres, “exterior painting. 
Val d'Or P Q: Courchesne & Lafleur Enrg, 
exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Cornish Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of storm & 
sanitary sewers. Aylmer Ont: Hagersville 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, paving of roads. 
Cobourg Ont: T A Wilson Lumber Co 
Ltd. construction of houses. Deep River 
Ont: Shalamar Gardens, landscaping. 
Goderich Ont: Terminal Construction Co 


Ltd, landscaping. Lindsay Ont: Walter J 
Holsgrove, *landscaping. London Ont: 
London Sand & Stone Ltd, paving of roads. 
Midland Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, land- 
scaping. Rockcliffe Ont: Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving of roads. Wznnipeg 
Man: J H From, landscaping. Cold Lake 
Alta: Provincial Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of electrical distribution system; Mix 
Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
roads & driveways. Leduc Alta: J W 
Parsons Painting, *exterior painting. 
Edmonton Alta: Cosmopolitan Decorators, 
exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Mardo Construction 
Ltd, construction of air electrical bldg. 
Bagotville P Q: George Proulx Eng, con- 
struction of sewers, concrete block bldg 
& greenhouse. Montreal P Q: O Langlois 
Construction Ltd, installation of water & 
sewer services. Senneterre P Q: Atlas Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of drill & 
recreational hall. Camp Borden Ont: 
Swansea Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of watermains & sanitary sewers. Centralia 
Ont: J H Turvey Electric Ltd, extension 
to electrical distribution system. Downs- 
view Ont: Mal Nicholson, extension of 
railway siding. Falconbridge Ont: Angus 
Robertson Ltd, residual construction & 
related work. Foymount’ Ont: Angus 


Robertson Ltd, residual construction & 
related work. London Ont: Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services. Winnipeg Man: Jkummen- 
Shipman Electric Ltd, installation of power 
& communications system. Cold Lake 
Alta: Bennett & White Alberta Ltd, con- 
struction of hangars. Suffield Alta: Burns 
& Dutton Concrete & Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of central laboratory. 
Baldy Hughes B C: Ben Ginter Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of access roads. 
Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construc- 
tion, construction of electrical workshop. 
Holberg B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, residual construction & related work. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Steel Company of Canada 
Ltd, erection of fence, coal yard, Lady 
Hammond Road. Dunnville Ont: W A 
Moffatt Co, application of built-up roofs 
on hangars, No 6 Repair Depot Detach- 
ment. RCAF Station. Mountainview. Ont: 
W A Moffatt Co, application of built-up 
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roofs on hangars, No 6 Repair Depot 
Detachment, RCAF Station. Between 
Edmonton & Fort St John B C: J Boshard 
& Son Ltd, patch painting of structural 
steel. Peace River Suspension Bridge, 
NWHS. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Creaghan & 
Archibald Ltd, repairs to expansion joints in 
deck of Jacques Cartier Bridge. Churchill 
Harbour Man: Bolton Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of officers’ residence. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Moncrieff Con- 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P KE I: Island Construc- 
tion Ltd, surfacing west side of railway 
wharf. Larry’s River N S: R K Mac- 
Donald Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Margaree Harbour N 8S: A J 
MacDonald & D A Maclsaac, pier replace- 
ment. Meteghan N S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. New Harbour N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Parkers Cove N S: M A Condon & 
Son, breakwater repairs. South East Cove 
(Tancook), N S: T C Gorman (Nova 


Scotia) Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Escuminac N B: Andre F _ Richard, 
*dredging. Green Point N B: Lloyd G 


Smith, repairs & improvements to pier. 
Kouchibouguac River N B: C J Gaudet, 
construction of wharf. Richibucto Cape 
N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. St Louis Gully N B: Andre 
F Richard, “dredging. Chandler P Q: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Clarke City P QO: JePt Porter<Co * Lid, 
*redredging. Contrecoeur P Q: Lucien 
Lachapelle, *dredging. Gracefield P Q: 
Amyot & Amyot, erection of public build- 
ing. Matane P Q: A Lapointe & A 
Bellavance, shed reconstruction. Montreal 
P Q: C Howard Simpkin Ltd, installation 
of transformers, switchboard «& alterations, 
ete, St James St Post Office. Pointe-au- 
Pere P Q: Mitis Construction Co, renew- 
ing of wharf lighting system. Quebec P Q: 
O Picard & Fils Inc, pipe tunnel installa- 
tions, Marine Stores building; Magloire 
Cauchon Ltd, alterations to provide fluoro- 
scope & radiology dept, Savard Park 
Hospital. Riviere du Loup P Q: Arthur 
Dionne, asphalt paving. St Joseph de Sorel 
P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, *dredging. Ste 
Marthe de Gaspe (Riviére de la Martre) 


struction Co Ltd, construction of mill- 
wright’s shop, No 3 elevator. 
P Q: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 


wharf extension. Beamsville Ont: R Timms 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, construc- 
tion of public bldg. Bloomfield Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, erection 
ofp Spublic-)’ bldgaw Fort). Wiliam Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing; Consolidated Dredging Ltd, *dredging. 
London Ont: Wainwright Construction Ltd, 


alterations to sanitary drains, Mental 
Infirmary; McKay-Cocker Construction 
Ltd, alterations to old Isolation Annex, 


Westminster Hospital; Towland Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, road paving—Psychiatric 
Institution, Westminster Hospital. Port 
Hope Ont: McNamara Construction Co 


Ltd, *dredging. Port Rowan Ont: Detroit 
Construction Ltd, construction of break- 
water. Port Stanley Ont: Peerless Con- 
struction Ltd, paving portion of wharf area. 
Rondeau Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Whitby 
Ont: Mannix Ltd, *dredging. Black Bay 
(Bushell) Sask: Burns & Dutton Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of fence. Regina 
Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Cracroft B C: F Gagne, 
float renewal. Esquimalt BC: Victoria Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Jann 
B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, placing of rock at 
training dyke on Fraser River. Port 
Washington B C: Victoria Piledriving Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. 
Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers 
& Shipbuilders Ltd, *docking, cleaning, 
painting & repairing dredge “PWD No 305” 
(King Edward); Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, 
docking, cleaning, painting & repairing 
dredge “PWD No 303” (Fruhling). 


Department of Resources and Development 


Prince Edward Island National Park 
P E TI: Island Construction Ltd, asphalt 
seal coating, Dalvay-Stanhope & Rustico- 
New London Bay Highway. Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park N S: Fundy Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of sub- 
grade, etc, Cabot Trail. Halhfax N S: 


J Gray, demolition of barracks bldg. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: Maren- 
tette Bros, installation of water system 


& electrical services for camp ground area; 


Municipal Spraying & Oiling Co Ltd, 
asphalt seal coating of road. St Lawrence 
Islands National Park Ont: A F Simpson, 
construction of timber wharf with rock 
filled cribs, Gordon Island. Riding 
Mountain National Park Man: Common- 
wealth Construction Co Ltd, asphalt seal 
coating, No 10 Highway «& Wasagaming 
Townsite Sts, etc. Prince Albert National 
Park Sask: Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of steel water tank & tower, 
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Waskesiu Townsite. Banff National Park 
Alta: Baynes Manning Ltd, alterations & 
extensions to water & sewer system; 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of subgrade, etc, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Western Construction & Lumber Co 
Ltd, asphalt seal coating, Banff-Jasper 
Highway; Marwell Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of Banff-Jasper Highway. 
Between Castlegar & International 


Boundary B C: Western Water Wells, 
drilling work on Columbia River. Yoho 
National Park B C: Dawson, Wade & 
Co Ltd, construction of subgrade, ete, 
Trans-Canada Highway. Aklawk N W T: 
Tower Co Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs. Whitehorse Y T: Campbell’s Ltd, 
construction of foundation for Pan- 
American duplex bldg. Upper Whitehorse 
Y £2 Campbells Ltd, constructionmyac: 
garages. 


Department of Transport 


South Head Nfld: Newfoundland Engi- 
neering & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of dwelling, concrete tower and storage 
bldg. Argyle N S: L E & P E Armstrong, 
construction of dwelling & light tower. 
Scatari Island N S: Robb Engineering 
Works Ltd, erection of tower. Cap Des 
Rosiers P Q: Emile Cloutier, renewal of 
brick facing on tower. Rimouski P Q: 
H J O’Connell Ltd, additional develop- 
INE a OL RAI DOrUemeLOugT a)? etl eas) 


O’Connell Ltd, additional development of 
airport. St Timothee P Q: Argo Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, replacement of bridge by 
earth fill. Sudbury Ont: Raynor & Arm- 
strong Ltd, additional development of air- 
port. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of equipment 
bldg. McInnes Island B C': Stewart & Slade 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
dwellings & light-radio fog alarm bldg. 





Prices and the Cost of Living® 


Consumer Price Index, August 1, 1953 

The consumer price index rose 0-3 per 
cent—from 115-4 to 115-7—between July 2 
and August 1. It was the third consecutive 
rise following six consecutive declines. 

The index is now at the same level as 
of January 1953. 

The latest change, for the first time in 
many months, was largely attributable to 
factors other than foods which remained 
practically unchanged, moving from 112-7 
to 112-8. Within the food group a sub- 
stantial drop in the price of vegetables, 
coupled with decreases for fresh fruits and 
beef, was overbalanced by increases in 
bread, coffee, eggs, pork products and lamb. 

The clothing index moved up 0-1 per 
cent from 110-3 to 110.4, as a result of an 
advance in the price of knitting yarn and 
a fractional increase in men’s wear. The 
household operation series changed from 
117-0 to 117-2 due to higher quotations 
for fuel oil and scattered slight increases 
in home furnishings and cleaning supplies. 

The largest group index change was 
registered by the other commodities and 
services components which moved up 0:5 
per cent from 115-2 to 115-8, reflecting 
higher quotations for gasoline and hospital 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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rates. The shelter index incorporated 
advances in both the rental and home- 
ownership components, and moved from 
123: 90 to 12420; 

The index one year earlier (August 1 
1952) was 116-0; group indexes were: food 
115-7; shelter 120-6, clothing 111-6, house- 
hold operations 115-8, and other commodi- 
ties and services 115-8. 


Cost-of-Living Index, August 1, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
rose from 186-0 to 186-4 between July 2 
and August 1. At August 1, 1952, it was 
187-6. 

Group indexes at August 1 (July 2 
figures in parentheses), were: food 229-5 
(229-2), rent 153-3 (152-9), fuel and light 
153-6 (153-5), clothing 206-7 (206-5), home 
furnishings and services 195-9 (196-0), and 
miscellaneous 150-0 (149-2). 

Group indexes one year earlier (August 1, 
1952) were: food 238-0, rent 147-9, fuel and 
light 150-1, clothing 208-6, home furnish- 
ings and services 196-0, and miscellaneous 
147°8. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, July 2, 1953 


Seasonal increases in food prices were 
mainly responsible for the advance in the 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 
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cost-of-living indexes for each of the nine 
regional cities between June 1 and July 2, 
1953. 

The increases registered ranged between 
0-6 and 1-1 per cent. 

This general advance was largely attrib- 
utable to seasonal increases in the prices 
of eggs and fresh vegetables. Increases 
for several other food items, in particular 
bacon, lard, lamb, flour and oranges also 
contributed to the substantial gains made 
by the food indexes in all nine centres. 
Advances in bread prices were recorded in 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 

Fractional changes in the clothing indexes 
of seven of the nine cities were mainly due 
to fluctuations in the prices of women’s 
hosiery. The principal changes in the home 
furnishings and services group indexes con- 
sisted of increases in telephone rates in 
Saskatoon and furniture prices in Halifax, 
Toronto and Edmonton. Fuel and light 
indexes were unchanged in seven cities 
while they moved up in Montreal and 
Winnipeg due to higher coal and coke 
prices in the former and higher domestic 
gas rates in the latter. 


Increases in the rent indexes averaged 0-3 
per cent in seven cities while the indexes 
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for St. John’s and Halifax remained 
unchanged. Advances in theatre admission 
fees in St. John’s and newspaper subscrip- 
tion rates in Toronto moved the miscel- 
laneous items indexes up in those two 
cities. Indexes for the remaining seven 
cities remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index 
point changes between June 1 and July 2 
were as follows: Montreal +2-1 to 192-2; 
Winnipeg +1-7 to 178-9; Saskatoon +1-7 
to 185-1; Halifax +1-4 to 174-8; Saint 
John +1-°4 to 182-4; Edmonton +1:2 to 
179-0; Vancouver +1-2 to 188-8; Toronto 
+-1°1 to 183:°3; St. John’s +0-7 to.101-9* 


Wholesale Prices, July 1953 


Wholesale prices declined by 0-2 per 
cent between June and July, to 221-7. In 
July last year the index was 225-4. Of 
the eight major groups, five averaged lower 
in July than in June, while two advanced 
and one remained unchanged. 

The animal products index dropped from 
247-5 in June to 243-5 due to lower quota- 
tions for livestock, fresh and cured meats, 
leather, raw furs, hides and skins, and 





*Index on base June 1951=—100. 


cheese. These outweighed seasonal strength 
in eggs as well as advances in fish, poultry, 
oils and fats, and footwear. 

Lower prices for hardwoods, fir, cedar 
shingles, woodpulp and newsprint were 
reflected in a decline in the wood, wood 
products and paper index from 290-5 to 
989-7, while the index for fibres, textiles 
and textile products fell from 241-7 to 
241-2 due to lower prices for binder twine, 


worsted yarns and woollen cloth. Raw 
cotton and imported raw wool were 
slightly higher. 

The non-ferrous metals index moved 


down from 168:6 to 168-3 when decreases 
occurred for tin, gold, copper, silver and 
solder which overbalanced an advance in 
lead. Weakness in commodities quoted on 
an export basis, such as newsprint, gold, 
cedar shingles, etc., reflected a slight easing 
in July of United States funds in terms 
of the Canadian dollar. 

Lower quotations for fertilizer materials 
outweighed firmness in inorganic chemicals 
and paint materials to lower the total 
chemical products index from 176-4 to 
176-1. In the non-metallics section, firmer 
prices for imported coal and crude oil were 
sufficient to raise the group index from 
176:4 to 177-0. The index for iron and its 
products was unchanged at 220:-6. 


Firmer prices for bakery products, 
notably bread, coupled with increases for 
coffee, cocoa beans, potatoes, onions and 
canned fruits, outweighed losses in grains, 
livestock feeds, milled cereal foods, vege- 
table oils and natural raw rubber, to 
advance the vegetable products index from 
197:4 to 198-7. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets changed narrowly from 219-3 to 
219-2, the decline largely reflecting lower 
quotations for animal products. Lower 
prices for livestock, butterfat and western 
milk for cheese manufacture were respon- 
sible for a change in animal products from 
268-8 to 265:3. Eggs were higher as well 
as fowl and eastern milk for cheese manu- 
facture. Field products advanced from 
169-9 to 173-1 when increases in eastern 
potatoes outweighed decreases in grains, 
western potatoes and hay. 


The residential building materials index 
declined slightly between June and July 
from 284-1 to 283-9. Lower quotations 
were mainly concentrated in lumber 
although a slightly easier price tone was 
noted for the lath, plaster and insulation 
sub-group, as well as the roofing materials 
section. The paint and glass series moved ° 
up moderately. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX FROM JANUARY 1946 


Index 1935-38= 100 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July 1953* 


The idleness resulting from industrial 
disputes during the first seven months of 
1953 has been consistently less than the 
man-days lost in the same period in 1952. 
In July 1953, the loss was somewhat higher 
than in the previous month but was only 
a fraction of the idleness in July 1952. Two 
stoppages with the greatest loss in July 
1953 were gold miners at Pamour and 
South Porcupine, Ont., and truck drivers, 
warehousemen and helpers in South West- 
ern Ontario, 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 21 of the 30 stoppages in 
July 1953, causing 95 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over union questions, four over dismissals 
or suspensions and two over causes affect- 
ing working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for July 1953 show 
30 strikes and lockouts in existence, involv- 
ing 7,396 workers, with a time loss of 
73,486 man-working days, compared with 
31 strikes and lockouts in June, 1953, with 
6,452 workers involved and a loss of 57,346 
days. In July 1952 there were 54 strikes 
and lockouts, 56,263 workers involved and 
a loss of 888,243 days. 

For the first seven months of 1953 pre- 
liminary figures show 99 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 24,097 workers, with a loss 


of 283,924 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 150 strikes and lockouts, with 
97,561 workers involved and a loss of 2,217,- 
396 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in July 1953 was 0:09 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-07 per 
cent in June 1953; 1-07 per cent in July 
1952; 0:05 per cent for the first seven 
months of 1953; and 0:38 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1952. 


Of the 30 stoppages in July 1953, three 
were settled in favour of the employer, 10 
were compromise settlements and six were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 11 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazetTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statvstics. 


Great Brifain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in May 1953 was 135 and 19 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 154 during the month. In all 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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stoppages of work in progress, 18,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
32,000 working days caused. 

Of the 135 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, five, directly 
involving 400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 58, directly 
involving 4,500 workers, over other wage 
questions; five, directly involving 400 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 14, directly involving 3,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 51, directly 
involving 4,800 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 

Figures for the first quarter of 1953 show 
17 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
9512 workers and causing a time loss of 
3,110 man-days. 
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United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1953 show 
500 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month; 250,000 workers were involved. The 


time loss for all stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,750,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for May 1953 are 
525 work stoppages involving 270,000 
workers and a time loss of 3,000,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GaAzErTE. 


List No. 61. 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Coal Miners 
Safety Manual; a Handbook for Miners, 
by J. J. Forbes, M. J. Ankeny and Frances 


Feehan. Washington, G.P.O., 1943. Pp. 
218. 

2. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Safety in 
Harbor Employment. Hearings... on 
HR, 5796 . ... Washineton, G.P.0.-1952: 
ig. 509, 

3. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Safety in 


Longshore and Harbor Work. Report of 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Washington, G.P.O., 
19b2aeR Dee 


4. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Providing 
for the Welfare of Coal Miners. Hearings 

Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 448. 


5. Great Britain. Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Prevention of Accidents in 
Paper Mills. Second Report. London, 
CRUERMGL, i. ea, eh” 


Committee 


Arbitration, Industrial 


6. Baker, Alton Wesley. Labor-Manage- 
ment Arbitration; Background of Arbitra- 
tion and Survey of Arbitration Clauses in 
Ohio Collective Bargaining Contracts, by 
Alton W..) Bakers sands KK, J. Davis! 
Columbus, cl951l.) Pp.55. 
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7. Slaby, Steve M. The Labor Court in 
Norway. Oslo, Norwegian Academic Press, 
GC) O52 nee Eco: 


Discrimination in Employment 


8. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Negroes in the United States: Their 
Employment and Economic Status. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952, i.e. 1953. Pp. 58. 


9. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Federal 
Equality of Opportunity in Employment 
Act; Report to accompany 8.8368, a Bill 
to prohibit Discrimination in Employment 
because of Race, Color, Religion, National 
Origin, or Ancestry, with Minority Views 


Statistics. 


of Mr. Hill. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 2 
Parts. 
Economic Conditions 

10. National Industrial Conference 
Board. ... Resources: from Abundance to 
Scarcity by 1975? A Round Table Discus- 
sion. New York, c1952. Pp. 52. 

11. Organization for European 


Economic Co-operation. European 
Economic Co-operation: a Survey. Paris, 
1951. Pp. 48. 

12. Shinner, Ernest Gardiner. Prosperity 
can be Permanent. Chicago, Shinner 
Political Economy Research Foundation, 
19514 SP pe 135. 

13. U.S. Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. Special Mission to the United 
Kingdom. MReport. London, 1948. 3 
Volumes. Contents—v. 1. The high- 
lights—v. 2. Supporting facts—v. 3. 
Statistical supplement. Library lacks 
volume one. 


Employees—Training 

14. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. Training Programs for 
Maximum Manpower Effectiveness. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference held April 12-18, 
1951, with the Cooperation of the Twin 
Cities Chapter of Society for Advance- 
ment of Management through the Center 


for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown 
Company, c1952. Pp. 57. 


15. Training Conference of Educa- 
tional Directors in Industry and 
Commerce. 6th, Montreal, 1952. Pro- 
ceedings ... April 24-25, 1952, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. Theme: 
Toward Better Training. Montreal, Cana- 
dian Industrial Trainers’ Association, 1952. 
zoe los. 


Human Relations 


16. Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of 
Mankind ... an Inquiry into the Science 
of Human Relations. New York, Harper, 
c1948. Pp. 311. 


17. Hepner, Harry Walker. How to live 
and work Successfully with People in 
Business. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
LEA Oe 


Industrial Disputes 


18. United States, Defendant. The Steel 
Seizure; Briefs for the Government and 
the Companies and the Record filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Steel Seizure Case (the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, et al. vs. Charles 
Sawyer, Nos. 744, 745) wncluding Such 
Briefs for the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al., as Amici 
Curiae. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 2 
Parts. 


18a. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. National 
and Emergency Labor Disputes. Hearings 
before the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and its Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor Management Relations, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, on 
S.2999, a Bill to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, so as to 
provide a More Effective Method of deal- 
ing with Labor Disputes in Vital Indus- 
tries which affect the Public Interest and 
$.3016, a Bill to provide an Orderly 
Procedure for the Relinquishment of 
Possession of the Steel Plants under Con- 
ditions which will assure the Continued 
Production of the Articles and Materials 
required for the Common Defense. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp: 767. 


Job Analysis and Specification 
19. Gould, B. C. A Manual for Occupa- 


tion Evaluation. Rev. ed. New York, 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, 1938. 
Ppa. 


20. U.S. Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion. Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables. Informational 
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Manual on Industrial Job Evaluation 
Systems. Washington, G.P.O., 1943. Pp. 28. 


Labour Organization—Political Activities 
21. Calkins, Fay. The CIO and the 
Democratic Party. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 162. 
22. Patch, Buel W. Labor and Politics. 
Washington, Editorial Research Reports, 
1952. Pp. 583-599. 


Labouring Classes 


23. Ireland (Eire) Department of 
Industry and Commerce. Report on the 
work of the Factory Inspection Service for 


1951. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1952. 1 
Volume. 
24. Bondas, Joseph. Un Demi-Siécle 


d’Action Syndicale, 1898-1948; Histoire de 
Cisse 1d 3GsGieb mebndewda, IFaGal BB: 
Préf. de Louis de Brouckere. Anvers, Impr 
“Excelsior”, 1949? Pp. 448. This book is 
a history of labour organization in Belgium. 


National Safety Congress, Chicago, 1951 


25. General Sessions, 1951 National Safety 
Congress (Index to Transactions of All 
Sessions) Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 64. 


26. Current Safety Topics in the Aero- 
nautical Industries, as presented in the 
Subject Sessions of the 1951 National Safety 
Congress. Sponsored by the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 15. 

27. Current Safety Topics in the Aur 
Transport Industry as presented wm the 
Sessions of the Air Transport Section of 
the 1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 15. 


28. Current Safety Topics in, the Auto- 
motive and Machine Shop Industries, as 
presented in the Sessions of the Automotive 
and Machine Shop Section at the 1951 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 16. 


29. Current Safety Topics in the Cement 
and Quarry Industries, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Cement and Quarry Section 
of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp. 23: 


30. Current Safety Topics in the Chemical 
Industries, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Chemical Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 64. 

31. Current Safety Topics in the Coal 
Mining Industry, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Coal Mining Section at the 


1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 82. 
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32. Current Safety Topics in the Con- 
struction Industry, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Construction Section at the 
1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 24. 


33. Current Safety Topics in the Elec- 
trical Equipment Industry, as presented in 
the Sessions of the Electrical Equipment 
Section at the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
(Eee Vevehe abso 


34. Current Safety Topics in Farm Safety, 
as presented in the Farm Safety Sessions 
of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp. 28. 


35. Current Safety Topics in the Food 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Food Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


36. Current Safety Topics in the Glass 
and Ceramics Industry, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Glass and Ceramics Section 
at the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
|e A 


37. Current Safety Topics in Home Safety, 
as presented in the Home Safety Sessions 
of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp, 102: 


38. Current Safety Topics in Industrial 
Nursing, as presented in the Sessions of the 
Industrial Nursing Section of the 1951 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 24. 


39. Current Safety Topics in the Mari- 
time Industries, as presented in the Sessions 
of the Marine Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


40. Current Safety Topics in the Meat 
Packaging, Tanning and Leather Indus- 
tries, as presented in the Sessions of the 
Meat Packing, Tanning and Leather 
Products Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 32. 


41. Current Safety Topics.in the Metals 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Metals Section of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 40. 


42. Current Safety Topics in the Mining 
Industry, as presented in the Mining Sec- 
tion of the 1951 National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1952. 
Pp. 84. 
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43. Current Safety Topics in the Motor 
Transportation Industry, as presented im 
the Sessions of the Commercial Vehicle 
Section of the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
19522) Ppaze: 


44. Current Safety Topics in the Petroleum 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of the 
Petroleum Section at the 1961 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 48. 


45. Current Safety Topics in Power Press 
and forging Operations, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Power Press Section of the 
1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


46. Current Safety Topics in the Printing 
and Publishing Industry, as presented in 
the Sessions of the Printing and Publishing 
Section of the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952... Bp sib. 


47. Current Safety Topics in Public 
Employment, as presented in the Sessions 
of the Public Employee Section of the 1951 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 20. 


48. Current Safety Topics in the Public 
Utilities Industries, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Public Utilities Section of 
the 1951 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 20. 


49. Current Safety Topics in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, as presented in the Sessions 
of the Pulp and Paper Section at the 
1961 National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 36. 


50. Current Safety Topics in the Railroad 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Railroad Section at the 1951 Natronal 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 40. 


51. Current Safety Topics in the Rubber 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
ithe Rubber Section of the 1951 Natwonal 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council 1952. Pp: 


52. Current Safety Topics in School and 
College Safety, as presented in the School 
and College Sessions of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 52. 


53. Current Safety Topics in the Textile 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Textile Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952." Pp320: 


54. Current Safety Topics im _ Traffic 
Safety, as presented in the Sessions of the 


Traffic Section at the 1951 National Safety 
Congress. Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1952. Pp. 96. 

55. Current Safety Topics in the Transit 
Industry, as presented in the Sessions of 
the Transit Section at the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 

56. Current Safety Topics in the Wood 
Products Industries, as presented in the 
Sessions of the Wood Products Section at 
the Natwtonal Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1952. Pp. 16. 

57. Human Understanding—a Two-Way 
Communication as presented in the Early 
Morning Sessions of the 1951 National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1952. Pp. 28. 


Occupations 

58. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Civil Service Careers for College Graduates. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 86. 

59. Eaton (T) Co. Limited of Mont- 
real. Retailing, a Career with a Future. 
Montreal, 1952? Pp. 12. 

60. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Welder and 
Cutter. London, H.M:S.O., 1952. Pp. 20. 

61. U.S. Employment Service. You and 
Your Job; Job Planning for Youth in a 
Defense Economy. Washington, G-P.O., 
1952) “Pp: 22. 


Paper Making Industry and Trade 

62. Canada. Combines Investigation 
Commission. Coarse Papers; Investigation 
into an Alleged Combine in the Supply, 
Distribution and Sale of Coarse Papers im 
British Columbia. Ottawa, Canada. Dept. 
of Justice, 1953. Pp. 136. 

63. Canada. Combines Investigation 
Commission. Fine Papers; Investigation 
into Alleged Combines in the Manufacture, 
Distribution and Sale of Fine Papers. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 483. 


Wages and Hours 

64. National Conference on Equal Pay, 
Washington, 1952. Report “onsedie 
National Conference on Equal Pay, March 
31 and April 1, 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
052. Pp. 25: 


65. Reder, Melvin Warren. The General 
Level of Money Wages. Berkeley, Uni- 


versity of California, 1951. Pp. 17. 
Women 

66. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Jury Duly 
for Women. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
1 Folder. 

67. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Staius of 


Women in the United States, 
Lucile Furman, Washington, 1952. 
68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. 
Workers (a Statistical Guide). 

tom, 1952, Pp. 30: 


1952, by 
Pits. 
Women as 
Washing- 


Workmen’s Compensation 


69. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Workmen's Compensation. Wash- 
ineton, 1952. Pp. 65. 


70. New York (State) Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Cumulative Supplement 
to Annotations under the Workmen’s Com- 
mensation Law. July, 1952. New York, 
1953. 1 Volume. 


Miscellaneous 


71. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Small Busi- 
ness, its Role and Its Problems; a Report 
of the Committee on Economic Policy. 
Washington, c1953. Pp. 33. 


72. Conference for Labor Journal 
Editors. 5th, Urbana, Ill, 1952. 
Winning Your Readers’ Interest: Report, 
5th annual Labor Journal Editor's Confer- 
ence, May 23-24, 1962. Urbana, University 
of Jilmois,, [95200 Rp.l7: 


73. Deakin, Arthur. Some Problems of 
Works Consultation. (In Research. August 
1952. V. 5, No. 8, p. 351-354.) 


74. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. How to develop a 
Weighted Application Blank, by Josephine 
Welch, C. Harold Stone and Donald G. 
Paterson. Dubuque, Iowa, William C. 
Brown Company, c1952. Pp. 19. 

75. Stalin, Joseph. Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USS.R. Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952. 
Pp. 103. 


Se 


Another 14-Year-Old Strike Ends 


Another strike claiming the title “The World’s Longest Strike” has ended after 14 years, 
one month and some odd days. The same man had served as picket for the last 12 years 


of the strike. 


The Auto Mechanics Union (AFL) began picketing the Peterson Chevrolet Co. in 
Chicago in July 1939. The picket—since 1941 Alexander Orr manned the line—was 
removed early this month when the company agreed to a contract. 

A 14-year-old Irish strike ended last May (L.G., June, p. 876). 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Total civilian non-institutional population 


A. Civilian labour force 
Persons at work 


Usually work 35 hours or more 
(a) Laid off for part of the week 
(b) on short time 
(c) lost job during the week 
(d) found job during the week............... 
(@)ebadiweathersesns.eemae 

({) illness 
(gz) industrial dispute 
(h) vacation 
(i) other 


a] © ed & whe hvl Seis) epi aetna aitere) els (a) a fstie\ a lalis i=) (5% ole 


Usually work less than 35 hours 
Persons with jobs not at work 


Ce ee 


Usually work 35 hours or more 
(a) laid off for full week 
(b) bad weather 
(c) illness 
(d) industrial dispute 
(e) vacation 
(f{) other 


aneis)ere) alieiis) sieielle heue(o\s):s\in «) apd) (e676 is) @, .«. je 
sisi lao). #! i ehe)elreieiiajie\ielrale\ (elie ae! tats allele) we! (s/s! micalah le 
Grelinilele tsiiwieuciss! eceierie: oh s¥auieice) = je! \=/.e scale) ehleiie/i \eim.=,.02~ 


Usually work less than 35 hours 


Persons without jobs and seeking work (1) 


B. Persons not in the labour force 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work 
(b) keeping house 
(ec) going to school 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle 
(e) other 


eee eee. 


ease, avarolere!e) orerale! (elebe, (el fare wMegiol 6 (tebe. (hela 0 
































Week Ended June 20, 1953 Week Ended May 16, 1953 
Total Males Females Total Males Females 
10,020 5, 002 5,018 10,006 4,995 5,011 
5,387 4,197 1,190 Bea oit 4,151 1,170 
5) Ni 4,024 1,148 5,108 3,969 1,139 
4,888 3,889 999 4,720 he MOE 953 
284 135 149 388 202 186 
89 70 19 177 130 47 

* * * a oh * 

22 15 @ 25 19 S 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * 

14 13 zs 20 20 “4 

16 12 Gs 20 15 z 

* * * * * * 
* =e * 24 14 10 
14 12 id 73 49 24 
195 65 130 PALL 2 139 
125 96 29 99 0) 19 
120 93 27 96 78 18 

10 * * ja * * 

* * * * * * 

48 39 ie 54 45 . 

* * * * * * 

50 35 15 20 14 * 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * 
90 Hi 1133 114 102 12 
4,633 805 3, 828 4, 685 844 3, 841 
181 116 65 181 115 66 
3,330 3,328 3,00 a 3,314 
543 271 Qe 663 334 329 
561 408 153 509 383 126 

18 a 10 16 10 = 

















i 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


ee 
EEE 


Week Ended May 16, 1953 


Week Ended June 20, 1953 





Total 
otallookineitornworke, ..4-cee ae cae 101 
Wt Ott] ODSABEt Set air scte Crease ets 90 
Uindeniem ont hianeeere seme ce etre te 44 
eee ITOMUUL Sra sehen cenit etaetnteeaae 24 
AM ATION GIS SS ca/-p tees ci cree sees 12 
(eal monthstee ne eee cos came ees i 
13—ISimonthseeemaieraccs cn ceG cies 
Gan CeO Viele ny fo airs oe scioas avt c ‘d 
\WIKGT ELEC V6 Uh es ca ois Bes ce Occ ec IE cee 11 
Nees HOURS Renee reitis ie seen dane aes ne ea us 
Oss OULS Se Rees eee scant ecco - 


* Less than 10,000. 











Seeking Seeking 
Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work 

89 12 
80 10 
* * 
* * 
* * 











Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work 
124 113 1l 
114 105 * 
SCL Siete | Remeestee coveterars 
tees | camer Gime ene Wee Bl tA Re menses 2c 
PTS | ae eae AG Oe eee ie 
TOGIMRRS Seren Nerds, eae 
* 
ie ote ial ver eb 
10 c “s 
ry *x * 
* * * 








TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 29, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


















































feats Man. 
== Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BiG 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both S@x@sic nn. cce et cine cee Oe tere 5, 887 114 416 1,518 1,946 954 439 
Avoricul ure ges oe pie iether on tae 901 4 61 210 240 367 val 
INion=Atericullit umes ererier eee terertets 4,486 112 355 1,308 1, 706 587 418 

Maleate spuie Cerca: ROE ne ea eee oe 4,197 96 Beal he ess 1,474 772 339 
OTIC UL GUT ee eene tere 2 yee Renee ee ero 841 a 56 203 217 845 18 
Nien vnetgnlhieelle: Sos, cp aog pea ban ones 37000 94 Dio 982 PAST 427 321: 

Memiales arenas ahaa cr terre reste eateee ree trae 1,190 18 85 peo 472 182 100 
A orieulturalc. ontre rete ene eens errors 60 iS ss a 23 22 ce 
INGOs Morac unk nie) a amooouesdann<oanne. il, WEG) 18 80 326 449 160 97 

PACE OS Rk, aca taerd obiateeee Cit G mean tae cere 5,387 114 416 pt 1,946 954 439 
1410 VEAUS: tae crete vtec chaestenoeeteese sts 542 15 42 182 182 91 30 
DOS=OA VEALS rs cin wean eter te cuameeiete 742 18 Du 240 246 130 layil 
Q5-=-44 ViGANS J. a5 pau: Oatateusterommenteaey 2,478 I 185 704 898 429 211 
AR= GA SVeATS est. cheer Aer ae eee 143 25 1g 353 536 259 128 
G5 Wears ANG! OVeRY mae set oeerasia oe 22 20 39 84 49 19 

Persons with Jobs 

PNTIESGEEIISE EOUDS. steerer enna aero 5,297 111 403 1,485 1,923 047 428 
Males et des Ree: oe ee ree meee 4,120 93 319 1,156 1,456 766 330 
Hemales.. nse eee en ee eee Leet 18 84 329 467 181 98 
Noe Gulhaiien nee Seon Seon spe ec wabonobe 900 cS 61 210 240 366 21 
INQor se ena oI RMD, Been ono nenosyeoane 4,397 109 342 He 1,683 581 407 

Paid workers samen. aa one ce eee 3,981 90 299 heey i yle 539 363 
VESTS. peyton cies 8 eee eee oP ete 2,940 73 227 849 eles 390 276 
GMa les. wee eee chk ee ere eee 1,041 iy a2 298 418 149 87 

Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOLIVSeEXES acon home er ee ere 90 ES 1B} ake 23 id 11 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBOEI SEXES ant eras tare ce eres eer eae es 4,633 125 428 ee0o 1,504 845 426 
I EH Sa Oren Oi) San eRe Bad Ae Nasi pares Me 805 28 82 210 234 155 96 
PGI LOSy Pear paconteettaeraer ee eee teioe eee 3, 828 97 346 1,095 e-yA0) 690 330 




















* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





























Bee? 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ee Se age ee 
1949" Total eer cht e Ste meee eae ee rae TEE 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
1950 = Total ee nea) eee eee ee ee 2,198 13) as 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 30, 700 
1951 ota eee ree pete meee eee peer 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194, 391 95, 818 
1952-— Total? (ee ees ete Pe ee 4,351 39,318 86, 059 23, 560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 
1952—Jan-—Jlmene epee ei eis bi as 2,629 21,163 52,472 13, 343 8, 450 98,057 44,184 
19538= Jan-Jun cytometer ae 2,369 14, 679 40,769 14,093 6,426 78, 336 32,300 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Month ie E 

Zao 

sé 

1951-—Totalia. 22. eat = 4,001 
1052—Votalie nse eess 7,054 
1952—Jan.—June....| 3,315 
1953—Jan.—June....| 4,672 


Clerical 


=i 
a Ss 
=— + my 
S65 | Sy 
Bee asia tes 
< S 
Se te 
= je) ° 
Sao | © 

922 1, 602 





Financial 

















80 
i=] 
Bo | we n 
A gab | Sa 3 
= eee peas ra 
is Mee | oss 2 6 
a 2 so & ak 2 Fa = 
oO - a > mt _ 
(tee oe Se 2 = 
&0 &Z SOO Za ores 5 
< co aa0 4 ‘e) H 
Dip SOU a, Seek aie 2 cet reacts ANU cra dPoaePas ,402 | 114,786 
RCM GI ae even, oie | 5 ro eee (Pier aA 1,526 | 85,029 
is DONE sl yepateet eee force herons til cust te | 919 54,103 
10,346 380 | 11,995 3,302 472 | 42,303 

















Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made for all groups. 
Where pessible, comparisons are indicated in the above table 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


B—Labour Income 














1943——A-verage....c.<ce+es 
1944 -—Awverdg@e.. .seecs... 2 
1945—Average............- 
1946—Average............-- 
1947—Average.........-.. 

1948—Average............. 
*1949—Average............ 
1950—Average.......-.-.-- 
1951—Average............. 
1952—Average.........-.... 


1950—December.........6.- 


DATONTS Gin foe etaete tierce 


(@Yeivol oeherme ouch CSE 
INOWenlDer. 2.26 «2 tie 
December 02+ .- 


OYE Na) SV 0a4 Dee dtr as ae 








* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 
Mining 


Manu- 
facturing 























Construc- 
tion 








Utilities, 
Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
ation, Services, mentary 
Communi- | (including Toe 
cation, Govern- Income 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
86 78 14 
95 83 13 
100 90 13 
114 103 ies 
134 114 17 
154 131 19 
169 147 21 
180 156 24 
208 178 28 
930 197 3t 
193 162 26 
189 164 27 
190 162 25 
193 175 26 
199 71 27 
205 177 28 
211, 179 28 
212 179 3 
214 180 29 
217 182 29 
219 188 30 
223 191 3 
222 188 29 
215 188 29 
216 193 29 
218 193 29 
992 193 30 
DPA 197 3 
231 200 3 
234 201 3 
234 197 31 
236 198 3 
939 202 32 
242 202 32 











+ Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


Total 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) 


Sourcze: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,468,811. 








(The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 









































=| 

Bs 
3 3 a 8 
Year and Month 3 ac) . © is my 2 8S | «8 
se} 3 ae) 3.8 Q 2 uy *~ @ (s oo) g 
g aBaR | Pe |] ES iS s I ae 2) az) i 
SF eS 5 s a) a oO See 
fa} er! ° oO OF = =] ce a = HO 
OW Bee am | 4a oS oe) = N =< |) 
Ye Pai eaten Oe Ap. von aeen EA m ome Joga a dad ee won 158-3 146-5| 137-2) 172-7) 150-9} 163-9] 156-0) 135-8] 158-9} 174-1 
QA SEA my CLAO Crys hes ts ayer ch a oes a 165-0 161-0] 148-4} 174-2) 156-2) 171-2] 162-0} 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 
LO AG AW erar' oe Rinuss coca Matera te Se pee ee 165-5 157-0| 149-0] 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7) 180-3} 179-3 
HONOREES, cay co oe Sebo coapuupusesesseasuund 168-0 173-1] 142-5) 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0) 140-8] 188-5} 180-7 
0), SSARVCr Gi O'C S Sie iene cance Bon ehtas Reged mone 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2} 148-1) 202-6} 190-3 
LOD AVieLa Cee ne meee Mera eerie ek eaetmare 184-7 193-4] 155-0] 181-3} 175-0} 198-8] 176-7) 155-7| 217-9) 191-3 
Jan. i atROL Seaeen  CeeneMi re. ey Ree MER eee chee co. 181-0 175-2) 149-2] 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0) 152-1) 206-0} 186-4 
Feb. IS Sato LS, < a Se Relea armen ne a te AR Sf 177-8 183-4] 150-9] 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1) 142-4} 201-7) 179-9 
Mar LE LO Died ote ars ao he Otov ees 178-0 160-6] 146-7] 185-3} 169-6] 187-5} 167-8) 141-7) 201-8) 183-9 
Apr 1s MOF SPE 8 eset Beate crea ager or peatentes. eer LOG oh 177-9 913-4| 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0} 201-6} 188-6 
May wT SRO, Mae mele © SLO tev eee eee Ne 177-4] 175-6] 146-2] 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9| 147-3] 207-0} 192-7 
June Th? PNT 2a. vee, St Mene ea tes onan teint eer a 182-5 191-7] 151-5) 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-6] 158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
July WSL OD 2ieisae cht Aen erie ver ere eae 185-5 199-4] 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2) 162-3) 222-4] 171-2 
Aug | OF Demean ek a pees nee ct AOS bem tte oo oar 188-8} 207-9] 160-4] 172-3] 183-5] 195-9} 182-7) 166-1] 231-5) 183-9 
Sept Le 105 DMR Et eis Bae ee oa gece: 190-6] 209-2] 163-8] 183-5} 179-3] 198-3] 182-7) 164-2) 235-3} 201-9 
Oct Le O62 ek. oe i See Be i ey ee 192-6 205-4! 163-6] 186-0) 182-1} 200-7| 183-0] 162-4} 230-7) 206-3 
Nov ee O 5 Dikeg hb 1 an ae one eee Tae 192-3 199-8} 160-2] 177-1] 182-8] 200-4] 182-6} 164-2) 231-3) 205-2 
Dec PROS Dice A dn oy edie desert, PRN ne etree 192-2 199-0} 158-0] 180-9} 183-1] 200-7] 183-9] 164-7] 231-6} 200-8 
Jan. Ve MC Ean Mead ate A rig onan oR aR ter fine an, oh. 187-0 184-4] 154-5] 178-9] 175-6] 198-2] 177-9} 158-5) 226-6] 190-7 
Feb. pe ss eee ie een eMC IMLS ct se aid 182-5 176-5) 151-1) 167-3} 171-3] 195-7] 173-3] 148-4} 219-3} 181-1 
Mar SEO 5 3 oRee leh co ate ae Se ee Cen eee 182-0 167-6| 146-7] 164-3] 170-6] 195-4) 170-9| 147-6} 221-3) 183-1 
Apr. Nik au: 58 caer eaten ae len Re ns aad 182-0) 168-0} 145-5) 161-3] 169-1] 196-0) 171-5) 147-7] 219-3) 187-5 
May TL AOS SR tere Beier te Se rel ee ee 183-5 176-2) 146-6} 158-6] 171-1| 196-3] 174-7] 152-5) 222-9) 190-9 
June MEOH Se eee Sree tine ho ee ee 188-2 195-0] 151-8] 166-7| 175-7] 199-5] 179-8] 161-8] 231-9} 196-9 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at June 1, 1953....... 100-0 (Dey) “Balsall oral ABioa| — Gjaky| oak) isya( irl 




















Notre.—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1989 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


ee 





Year and Month 


Industrial Composite! 





Index Numbers 














Aggregate 

Employ- |" Weekly 

Payrolls 

ISRO RSNA ASRGE,, on can ccecee cos 100-0 100-0 
1947—-Average........ 158-3 245 -2 
1948 =A -verages..c:0e.s aon cee 165-0 282-9 
1940S SA Vieragess le ae ae 165-5 303-7 
1O50—Averawes........0..4-+.Ree 168-0 321-8 
1951—Average........ 2.4 ase: 180-2 381-3 
O52 =A VerdoGaa = ae ee 184-7 426-1 
Jan. 1021'050; See eee eee 181-0 388-8 
Feb US AW meee his soc 177-8 402-9 
Mar 1 LOD De, Serta © ie Seren 178-0 409-0 
pie ROR O Rae et ee 177-9 A11+5 
May Ae Ue eth ate goatemeite. cee 177-4 410-6 
June UU O52 een ok an ees. 182-5 420-2 
July ‘Te ROD eeeetee, 0o eee eee 185-5 426-3 
Aug (A ODUM, «04 Seer 188-8 433-3 
Sept Lie LOO 2e ack onc Aer 190-6 442-7 
Oct TEAR A ameter, be 192-6 452-2 
Nov OG 2 Mie ie Ad eee 192-3 455-8 
Dec ARTs 052 cir Gera 192-2 459-5 
Jan es OD Stas” algae eee 187-0 428-7 
Feb Lee OD Sayin neh ye ae eee 182-5 441-1 
Mar 1 aS yee neem eee 182-0 445-0 
Apr LPO DS eee nae: 182-0 444.4 
May rl OD Skee a. eee 183-5 450-0 
June aL OD Saat eant were 188-2 462-7 








Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 

















eee —— 

weekly 

Average Weeceand | Wrnolos= Aggregate 

Wages and Satan t Weekly 

Salaries Aa Ed mer Payrolls 
100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 
154-4 36.19 171-0 IST 
170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 
183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 
191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 
211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 
230-9 54.13 192-4 474-0 
215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 
226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 
230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 
231-7 54 32 188-3 467-2 
231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 
230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 
230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 
229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 
232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 
235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 
237-4 5d. 65 199-8 505-7 
239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 
229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 
242-0 NO. 197-6 510-3 
244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 
244-6 57.33 200-1 522-2 
245-4 57.52 200.8 523-9 
246-3 Sif as 202-4 528-5 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 





Average 
Weekly 
Wagesand 
Salaries 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging). (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells. (8) Manufacturing. 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication. 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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(6) Public utility operation. (7) Trade. (8) Finance, 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Area and Industry 





(a) PROVINCES 


JNINSYETR AD a! 5 8 coe SORE ee Oe eC Ge 


@UcbeCe Rie rer ran re ween fee ne. 


IMOn trea la Panny ee Actin Nee eis deSevoreyts oes 
OG We Clue ee eee tt crcra rie 
I2sKWACOIMOEAN., cos. cdebudouadeeease 
Osis Ware oe eee 
ING MEG) o lee, awaits oa pnecor 
Shr @atharineseen per erty scrne tent ae 
ER OLOL COs ee eee eyes vous rerayeespoveuate 


Wain SO Tee eerie nc occ 


Taetabetsieteos oro othe Soon Beet 


(CAVE. Coad aco ne cond ooo ROO DRE 
DERN CO LY OP Sins crt teal sximette di i, 92 Dies 
WRG HOLE hav caia co Aco Rie aan Ona eco ee 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 
WUD ais pad ocwod oto ch aaah 6 one nenteln 
iIManitaclulin penetra ae eee 

DurablesGoods aeseerser ase 


CATION SE RE ee asuraieaes : 


Blarney et ee cer teers wssigs. dees bees 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 
Service 2 


wp iatfalte’ alelarei ene cele-e. 16.0 jele ws ees 8) 0)6) et 8.6 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportati 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 





Index Numbers (1939 = 100) 
































Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 















































EMPLOYMENT PAyROLLs 

June 1) May 1| June 1 | June 1; May 1] June 1 | June 1 | May 1| June 1 

1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 

195-0 | 176-2 | 191-7 | 446-7 | 405-4 | 404-9 | 45.57 | 45.77 42.07 
151-8 | 146-6 | 151-5 | 3438-2 | 337-9 | 326-0 | 48.47 | 49.48 46.10 
166-7 | 158-6 | 174-6] 399-2] 385-5] 383-4 | 48.69] 49.44 44.67 
ilyésog 1) AbvAleoak 170-9 | 451-7 | 488-6} 413-0 | 54.70 | 54.56 51.45 
199-5 | 196-3 | 191-6 | 487-2] 477-8} 488-5 | 59.82 | 59.65 56.10 
179-8 | 174-7 | 176-6 | 387-3} 374-1] 357-6] 55.388 | 55.05 52.07 
161-8 | 152-5 | 158-5 | 367-2 | 341-2 | 334-4 | 54.94] 54.15 51.15 
231-9 | 222-9 | 214-1 | 544-1] 518-3 | 464-9 | 59.69 | 58.57 50.20 
196-9 | 190-9 | 195-1 | 488-6] 468-4 | 452-3 | 64.56] 63.81 60.26 
188-2 | 183-5 | 182-5 | 462-7 | 450-0 | 420-2 | 57.73 | 57.52 54.08 
110-1 109-9 | 112-3 | 287-5 | 292-6] 293-0] 58.38) 59.54 58.32 
206-1 | 204-9 | 201-8 | 410-2 | 412-1] 3876-1] 46.73 | 47.20 46.66 
166-0 | 164-2 | 170-9 | 353-5} 344-3 | 336-6 | 45.66 | 44.95 42.21 
166-6 | 165-5 | 156-5 | 421-7} 418-3 | 367-6 | 47.11 | 47.04 43.7 
168-9 | 168-7 | 170-6 | 412-9 | 409-4 | 396-3 | 47.52 | 47.15 45.11 
171-1 164-4 |} 178-4 | 451-4 | 483-8 | 446-9 | 52.82 | 52.82 50.12 
174-7 | 174-2] 178-3} 472-1 | 476-5 | 440-2) 51.76] 52.37 47 27 
190-3 | 188-5 | 180-3 | 464-3 | 459-5 |) 413-3 | 55.76) 55.71 52.38 
191-9 | 189-1 188-8 | 429-7 | 419-5 | 398-4] 51.79} 51.29 48.90 
190-0 | 193-8 | 197-9 | 548-1 | 547-7) 541-1] 60.93 | 59.70 57.77 
307-6 | 307-6 | 254-4 | 869-0 | 876-0 | 699-7 | 66.69 | 67.22 65.05 
318-1 | 314-4 | 274-6] 926-2 | 924-5 | 708-4] 70.35 | 71.08 62.18 
244-6 | 243-3 | 242-8 | 668-0] 664-0] 638-3] 66.95 | 66.91 64.52 
211-0 | 209-5 | 197-8] 500-9 | 497-0] 446-3] 59.96} 59.91 57.01 
208-6 | 207-5 | 204-2) 536-3 | 5381-3 | 502-0] 62.16] 61.88 59.51 
188-7 | 190-3 | 210-1 | 522-2] 529-8] 587-0 | 57.49 | 57.85 58.01 
168-3 | 167-4 | 152-4] 443-3 | 441-0 | 381-0 | 54.11 | 54.15 51.30 
184-4 | 184-2] 170-9] 481-1] 476-2] 418-0) 55.48 |) 54.97 51.95 
183-8 | 185-1 177-4 | 444-4] 432-5 | 394-4 | 72.59 | 70.14 66.78 
209-3 | 204-0] 192-6 | 487-0 | 472-3 | 426-4] 55.06 | 54.79 52.41 
313-7 | 312-5 | 321-3 | 793-1 | 805-9 | 766-6] 69.99 | 71.39 66.14 
246-0 | 246-1] 218-1] 608-3 | 616-3 | 431-1] 68.84] 69.70 bby ill 
262-9 | 260-4 | 246-0] 680-3 | 629-9 | 596-4 | 68.62] 64.14 64.44 
241-6 | 235-0 | 239-9} 586-8 | 560-4] 546-2 | 62.09 | 60.95 57.87 
177-6 | 176-0 | 173-8| 377-4| 3738-5 | 351-2 | 51.85 | 51.81 49 .32 
180-3 | 177-1 168-2 | 397-8 | 389-3 | 355-5 | 50.23 | 50.06 47 87 
202-8 | 198-2] 196-6 | 457-6 | 442-5 | 417-0] 49.89 | 49.36 47.08 
319-1 | 306-2] 268-3 | 814-3 | 767-5] 593-7 | 60.09 | 59.02 52.03 
933-4 | 229-5 | 224-6] 505-2 | 493-6] 464-8 | 55.79 | 55.46 53.27 
204-6 | 200-5 | 203-5 | 483-2 | 472-1] 459-5 | 59.22 | 59.05 56.63 
932-0 | 230-7 | 224-8 | 545-6} 544-1] 520-6 | 56.34| 56.51 55.50 
129-8 90-9 | 156-6 | 428-7 | 311-1] 481-5 | 57.30 | 59.37 53.24 
121-6 | 120-6 | 124-6] 288-8 | 284-5 | 282-3] 68.55 | 68.10 65.40 
202-4 | 200-8 | 190-9] 528-5 | 523-9] 470-1| 59.48 | 59.44 56.10 
265-8 | 263-3 | 246-6 | 700-4 | 694-1] 607-6 | 64.02 | 64.04 59.87 
161-6 | 160-5 155-0 | 405-2 | 401-8 | 371-2 | 54.67 | 54.58 52.24 
190-8 | 175-6] 192-3] 614-9] 557-9 | 562-3 | 60.62 | 59.80 54.96 
188-2 | 183-4] 186-9] 408-2] 393-3] 368-7 | 62.02 | 61.32 56.43 
199-9 | 194-9 | 194-7] 447-6 | 429-2 | 409-3] 65.90 | 64.85 61.92 
182-6 | 180-0 | 174-2] 406-3 | 399-9 | 370-3 | 48.61 | 48.55 46.43 
181-6 | 181-1 179-0 | 324-7 | 324-1] 305-4 | 52.06} 52.11 49.62 
193-8 | 189-1 188-5 | 429-7 | 420-5 | 384-3 | 37.24 | 37.35 34.06 
188-2 | 183-5 | 182-5 | 462-7 | 450-0 | 420-2 | 57.73 | 57.52 54.08 














on equipment, non-ferrous metal products. electrical 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms t 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available; 


They relate only to wage- < 
well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as 


TABLE C-4.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


han Tables C-1 to C-3. 
whereas Tables C-1 to 



































All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average hea Average | Average 
Average | Hourly | Weekly Average | Hourly | Weekly | Verse | Hourly | Weekly 
Hours | Barnings| Wages Hours | Barnings | Wages Hours | Barnings| Wages 
No cts. $ No cts. $ No. Cust $ 

1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42.8 76-4 32010 42.6 63.8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42.7 87-2 By 2) 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38°53 42.3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 Aleit 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.62 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
pws OB os a. 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.97 
Feb. LO 2h eo 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 Diao 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar ly MESSRS oe 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 HN tet) 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr ee LOO 2a 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May LOD DER aes. 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 jaro 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June tO OZ eran 41-3 129-7 Danor 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July iL HOAs 5 oe 41-3 128-6 Dole 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug i IBV Aes a 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 IEE SIs} 48.29 
Sept Ty TERE ao 5 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48 36 
Oct ihe SPS ae 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49 14 
INfovee ble el Ob2) eeu 42-1 131-0 50.9 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49 85 
Dec thy USP ts bo 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 (ml te 42-2 119-3 50.34 
*Jan Is) TERI ec 38-3 134-0 inl Sy 38:5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. ie Seabee gc 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar ileal Se eee 42-1 134-4 56.58 42.4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr elo D8 se ae 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 1 I Bia a 6 < 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
spe ly WO aac 41-7 135-9 56.67 49-1 147-0 | 61.89 1:3 123-0 50.80 

















* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


AND CITIES 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
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Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 

41-5 42-2 44.7 137-3 133-2 Die, 
41-0 42-0 41-4 120-8 121-4 115-0 
42-5 42-5 42-6 118-3 120-6 111-6 
43-0 43-3 42-8 121-3 121-1 116-0 
41-5 41-4 40-6 143-9 143-5 137-5 
40-4 40-9 41-0 131-4 131-1 122-8 
40-9 40-8 42-0 135-8 134-3 132-4 
40-5 40-5 40-7 140-7 139-6 130-9 
Pee Ra 38°5 38-5 39-0 164:7 164-6 158°3 
42-0 42-3 41-9 127-9 127-8 121-4 
40-9 41-0 40-8 143-7 143-2 136°3 
40-2 40-4 40-1 156-0 155-3 Tpbe2 
42-1 43-0 31-7 164-4 165-3 161-1 
40-1 40-6 40-7 130°3 129-9 121-0 
38-4 38-4 38-7 161-9 160-8 156:7 





TABLE C-6. 





(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Industry 





VE rn irn Se eee ee 5 a eee rete ieee aleee as se alge 


Onlkandinatiuma litasoeuatinoranmeerctas casi ces sees + = tka ore 
IN GETTER 4 Do obo Fob Ceo 04 04 hon aco e Sone ame Pre eOee te 
VT AWN TIT ACCUPIN Geen ah wey aiia tit wider: ats ols sidieecretenn aioe ae 
IROOC ANG DeVeCLAes mea etem ee elects steers +. cil slcleleiheisies cle 
NCAT PLOCUGUS ears Ira a oR Te ees cuapes cine auctioned aes. ci ere 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 
Graingimlle pro cucrsmamers tected erste ees casvekcetact sect systole 
Bread andiother bakery productsti... citer oii. 
Distiledreancemia lel CuOls mommies ie cies tists erased 1 
iio baccomnaitobacco productse ee epi. 5s tesee sce 
Eu) DEL) DOC UCtSe ere torenicc otiecem a aties criarare ma ears 
Wea phen: DLOCUGUSERS Ey. mews atest ee tie os stata caisla ake 
Bootsiand shoes (exceptrulbbenh ay.csadese dee. oss 
Mextile proaucts (excepiiclouhine)h qa......6-ds--06. 4+ 
GWottonryeumancsw Orem OOUSie. eer « see ae serene 
Woollentsoo deter meetin a. ciel teh akira std arcl-ecianain eters 
Syuthetie tex tilessan apsil kor see teey. cits oite crore Siere ore 
Slothines( Gextilevand Cure yy.tecrtecccts roe oe sie s beerar- chien Ike 
INTENYSKe LOU L aT oe ee tee nets carers oneie eis, ayctous Wereaeaieis ue * 
WAV Onan Sats) Coy dannntie , co - bho hoe ogo oe ah On Od Ona DOOD AOI 
Smee OOCS en prea aertey ciere iy ete cickeretersie thers a ste mien foleks 
EVWOOC LOC UCTS mae. MAA suck hses Geataie: stots, allot ans 


OthersywOoGeproductomer sec emmetorccicn tose. ns ase 
LACE OLOCICHS reMprar ee MiG ins Lemire nacer saith te aieteas ania aaers 
J2yadlyey conovall joyenoveiGaanlley, Wan wa noo.codeo Gado cee Oamoen oO. 
CHASE? TOFS MOSHI... AA bee oun aoa Goo Gas tne Seo 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
Er oOnrancdisteel products nec cen s o> eicieisiecsstenciviececs os 
AerIiCulLbural wmpleMmlentsa eae masse ae vie oie e sere 
Fabricated and structural steel.............-.-....-.- 
Blew hiennereiavel Werle’, ooo dcnin see naod Bema es ceeacne O0s 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 
OMe CAS LINCS Mer Tee stn aie cals, Ho Meiss  sp yale east Sais spat 
Machined an Uta COUN os eye ateye ile «cia -s a tetorel sy sat 
ria yeIRONRATIC SUCE ley rete ceaieva: 21 eee ve seiave cass eats os 
SINS TOV COOMA 5, cag ao blo pgcunomeaaensundinoc 
“Egan ats OV MesHACOVON XO DUN eVeUKOMN A eas pa ooeodanesodenscceon 45 
PIECE ALTON CAD ANUS Mee aver isk cies ies ea itaee es ahuete 
VO LOW VEIT C] Care tte se aehr na tare sutas = oliveri Stet oa she, coo Suomshevate 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 
SMipbuildinssancdirenairine yas sete oe cee ks alertisiss + ere ol 
SIN ONE eRnOUS MOSCA OPO CUCUS arate ssserle ares chelclevei eit nares 
ANCITIMINUIMDLOCUCTS Maye Ua settaets so2 eters ste ler iced ot 
BiASSANGACODPeL DUOCUCIS: «stein « sinless older tieteis scrote 
Sinaeliibives Ghavel seems. Sab no goaobooonddns soe asco cade 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies....................- 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 
S Non-metallic mineral products...) .0-) see ork 
(CIES SOS LICE aan 5 oA OEE noc ao ona faa o don Gna 
(Glassiand D1 assyproGUCuss ato ce cls «:s/crets scl -iche = -tels=odape oa 
Eroducts of pevroleumland Coal)... ssa... se aess + 
(Clovenaaaterenll jermoVeRWOUS, ..oc coon ono gianmeonamdae ode 1o.cen dos 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
INGIGIS Guan DEG OM 5 See natnene soesocores cor coo 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 
FB raga) oles regevere tines. COR On On Oromo Aeon aor caus 
Nondurable rOOdSs mera. iene ses eerscie ioe istetsisle a rieiels 
(COWEN VON pao nits 55 o.oortee onc Cre aon One ths O.oere Daorre 


SGISAWEE on Weide d SAR RR ERA AOR Ie aap Oc Op eOemaberenusn a 
IO tSlANGLTOStAUMAN US: . cise isere sities sin iclaie elie’ las 'oie 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................- 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 











Average Hours 





Average Hourly 
Earnings 





Average Weekly 
Wages 


June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1)June 1 
1953 | 1952 














1953 | 1953 | 1952 
no, no, no, 
43-0) 42-4) 42-3 
45-2} 44-5] 43-7 
46-4] 46-3) 45-7 
44.4] 43-4] 42.3 
38-5) 38-1] 39-9 
37-2] 37-0] 38-8 
43-0] 42-3} 44-1 
43-1] 42-9) 42-0 
41-7] 41-8] 41-3 
41-6] 41-4] 42-5 
40-2) 40-4] 41-9 
37-7| 39-4] 37-7 
3-5] 40-9} 45-8 
44-6] 44-3} 44-8 
41-9] 41-8) 41-7 
42-3) 41-3] 41-8 
41-9} 41-6) 40-5 
40-7} 41-3] 39-5 
40-2] 41-1) 39-1 
41-6] 42-0) 40-7 
38-3) 39-0) 36-8 
43-8] 43-7| 42-9 
44-9] 45-5] 43-3 
38-4) 39-3) 38-0 
38-8} 40-0) » 38-4 
35-5] 36-0| 35-7 
40-1] 41-1] 38-6 
42-6) 42-1] 41-7 
42-1) 41-3) 41-1 
3-4) 43-3] 42-7 
43-8] 43-7] 43-2 
44-0) 43-8) 44-4 
44-4] 44-3] 45-3 
42-6) 42-3) 41-5 
40-3, 40-3] 39-8 
42-0| 41-7| 42-2 
39-4, 39-8) 41-2 
41-6) 41-4) 42-3 
42-9} 42-8) 42-4 
41-2} 41-6] 42-1 
42-9] 43-1] 42-4 
43-0| 42-9] 43-2 
41-2} 40-0) 41-9 
41-1] 41-0} 40-8 
42-0| 42-7] 39-8 
43-4) 43-4) 43-7 
42-9] 43-8) 32-2 
42-0| 42-2) 41-0 
39-4] 41-1] 39-8 
43-3] 43-8| 43-1 
41-7] 41-6) 41-3 
42-0] 42-5] 43-3 
41-8] 42-1] 42-5 
41-5] 41-2} 40-7 
41-3) 41-6) 41-1 
41-3) 41-5) 41-0 
44-1] 43-9) 44-8 
45-2} 45-1) 45-6 
44.7| 45-4| 45-7 
41-6} 42-1) 41-8 
41-8) 42-2) 42-3 
41-5) 41-1] 41-2 
41-6] 41-3] 42-3 
41-8] 41-9] 41-3 
42-1] 42-2] 41-4 
41-3] 41-5] 41-3 
42-1] 41-0] 41-8 
41-7| 40-8 41-2 
40-2} 39-0] 42-2 
45-2) 45-1] 44-7 
42-3] 42-2] 42-9 
42-7| 42-9) 43-9 
42-5] 41-8) 41-5 











1953 | 1953 | 1952 





cts. cts. cts. 





153-1) 153-7) 147 
156-0} 156-3) 147 
134-3] 134-1} 130 
170-1} 170-9} 160 
152-4} 153-0) 153 
149-0} 149-3) 150 
163-0) 165-7) 162 
141-8) 143-3) 134 
135-9) 135-5) 129 
116-2) 116-6) 110 
143-1] 143-7) 136 
100-5} 103-2} 92 
128-2] 127-2) 119 
104-3} 103-7) 97 
141-1} 140-1) 188 
132-3] 134-3) 128 
143-5) 144-2) 135 
96-6} 95-9) 92 
92-8) 92-3) 89 
107-6) 107-5) 104 
109-9} 110-3) 1038 
101-2} 101-3) 99 
110-7} 108-8} 109 
94-7) 94-8) 91 
93-4; 93-8] 89 
98-7; 99-7| 94 
95:7) 95-4) 93 
120-1) 120-4) 117 
127-5} 128-6) 125 
109-9} 109-9} 104 
104-3) 103-7) 98 
150-9) 150-4) 141 
161-1} 160-9) 150 
120-3} 119-2) 114 
159-5) 157-8} 148 
153-3] 152-7) 145 
162-8} 162-8} 161 
162-6} 161-9} 150 
137-6) 135-9) 130 
135-5} 134-1} 126 
149-7) 149-9) 141 
144-9} 144-3] 136 
170-5} 169-6] 157 
141-6) 142-2) 134 
156-8} 156-6) 145 
154-8} 154-5) 145 
167-8) 169-2} 164 
157-3) 156-8] 152 
157-6) 157-6; 140 
146-5} 145-9| 135 
151-2) 150-2) 145 
141-9} 141-2} 130 
143-2] 142-5] 13 
163-0) 162-3) 158 
142-7| 142-5} 140 
156-7| 156-4) 155 
135-3] 133-3) 127 
124-0) 124-0) 121 
132-2] 129-5} 128 
182-7) 181-6) 175 
137-4| 137-8} 131 
113-3] 112-9} 106 
156-4) 157-4) 152 
111-0} 111-2) 104 
147-0} 146-8] 139 
123-0} 122-4} 118 
142-7) 144-3] 130 
155-9} 157-0) 142 
111-8} 111-5) 103 
3 ‘5 
0 “1 
6 “7 
“2 6 
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1953 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 


ranch, Department of Labour 


ee ee ees 





Date 





Monthly Average 1945 
Monthly Average 1946 
Monthly Average 1947 
Monthly Average 1948 
Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 
Monthly Average 1951 
Monthly Average 1952 


Week Preceding: 
June 1, 1952 
July 1, 1952 
August 1, 1952 
September 1, 1952 
October 1, 1952 
November 1, 1952 
December 1, 1952 


January 1, 1953 
February 1, 1953 
March 1, 1953 
April 1, 1953 
May 1, 1953 
June 1, 1953 


Peed oO Gecet? 0 GIO D Deo 060 CeceCecnroity cea pete tic) 
oe) eta in| wilv csitetelie ovsf el Aleneiie a) 0 s'upiierlede\cnt-e) [bene 
@) elie ikel @Wieit=iie Cea iistisalenaMeuieisoutes ets Talis) walgalcera) lemons, 
si-eltetalstissetetapelcy vier so vetme tere) <ils teen erieuainalre rena 


Pohl e) ala] enlanenenens euistevasens) 6 elieiete Nal 'eiUstsi-e runnin 
a: Jeletie Nevlel’e) sistie Le Ceitel. eHejierisnielsiie paws! sha'gelre tenets 


(DE Re aoe eae ee eee 





“yi nde to Gra 69 


“meso AHH OHwow 


Average 
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Worked 

Per wee 


Average 
Hourly 
ik Earnings 





co 
a 
NWODOWWO- 


ert 
bo 
co 
rPoOoOoooont 





Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


(W.E.) 


Average |Consumer 


Weekly 


Harnings 


ve) 
bo 
NOODOCKHAMDS 


a 
oo 
nse 

Co bo NT OO > OnNmrNOWHE 


— 
(Se) 
or 
No) 


Price 
Index 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 


Earnings 


— 
> 
=) 
WHArIDOWO-- 


is 
Cw 
ROKR AbD HOOWOOT 


rer 
— 
“I 
[9 2) 


a  —— 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 


(Average 1949=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statisties 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


« 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
vacancies by occupation. The data on claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
applicants and vacancies in these two not registered for employment and thus were 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC ‘757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 





not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC’ 751 ands form UIC. (757. - A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month | 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
PANT CTS Gul e 104 (epee enn Le oN sete acn ets 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
PANT OUTS Gallen 04.5 eee Sent vite cer. (radon ans 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 32,715 96, 273 
PAI SUS tplliee QAO pees gu aee cc Wa vases ecs eevee. as 18,048 19,313 87,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
EXUOTIS tele OOONe Teeter Mastek one ae 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
FANICUSU Heel Olea Meee me tre nei ee ese 39, 951 14, 570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
ANGE, TOV. a8 S52 ne ne One eee 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
‘Sairsronetere lk, WP. co oonmaan nome se eae 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 61,121 156, 290 
Octobers p05 2: ee eeee ners rg eee. 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
Ini@nwereat oye IL, WEP) ngonooceneneboore. 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 
IOyereevonlsvere th, Wo occ anescennneueor- 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 ol, 720 194,513 
gsi il, OB oo aeneons veseeoecaneone 12,051 12,1438 24,194 254, 660 60, 901 315,561 
Hebruanyalenl Jooees een hae ck 12,235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
Marche snl O53 arene et a. ee 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
PADI eel OD See eee Pe tio hot aise osc 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405 , 202 
IM vai Te SR ie eee ee 24, 982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
MOH Fo keryny Site cit heise ove fe 24,564 21,1438 45,707 152,488 49,614 202, 102 
il vale Ob si(1) eee treene cites leechers y+ 21, 229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
ANurepai ih NCES) @)io cu sccouscaebbosen oe 19,382 Weve 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 








* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED 


VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


JUNE 30, 1953(') 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............-..-+.+-++++- 
Worestry:- 5.44... ss ee ee et ee 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..............-.-.-.-++- 
Wifeve Ghat t25 dagen ssodcconeunnocdGunD os sSOos Io CaUb CoG 
TAT ee ne a8 5 ENE We Gatto cont Okitaacea cect ouapercecinG 0 
None Metals Mrmr pip ee eters tepeetets © terete never onercten a igieeetdeger =) ers 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits...........+-e+-seeseeeeees 
PrOSDECEIMN Gig de cedar maces itso atic simeromie yes > aap sia ene 


Wanttacturin’ 22.0... er een ee ele te cence elservercie 
itfeyeyélep cnatel IBYan aoe pene onanen noone bscoosncucnosocurs 
Mobaccorand Ll ObaGCO: LO GUGtS) . sane se etre alert iat tt-tl anor 
TPEH NaYaieN Dove GnCn ac. Onnomnas Odeo Ota heute oncome Boe > pe 
TARA DKA [PaReTehItGUCr a wip onaAmene doesn daor Doc DUcoTmonon tT atme 
Textile Products (except clothing)............+++..++++05- 
Clothing (textileand fur)... cca s oe denser cee en ness 
Wiaavok IDIGa GHGS. “Anno hae ooo ac ddbe et id banuonmatorad uo oti 
Panerm Products yc |. acicsiny ast tole Maange ae Uieb ental ate oe 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...............- 
Tronkamd Steck lero CUCES mentite eia er wet Eieen rene eters atte 
Transportation Equipment.........-.-----+s+ 2 steer tees 
NoneHerrous Metal Products....2 see) ee ee 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........-..++--+-0-+: 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.....(...-.2.2.-.+--+---=s- 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.............+...-+..+---- 
G@hemicaleP reductions la beet ees ec re 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..............----- 


Construction eos ects oles er ree es 
@eneral Combractorsiea en menihe cist iekeue teste mtd 
Special Trade Contractors..........0+seee rere eer er neers: 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
A Meenas) SosMMNTO pe gninocansedunsoopnsedscus sous osonumat: 
STRONG ew ano oda dose cob been OOo ee Mc OARO Oe Muga LaD 
(Ofayamannater oOo od enoos snaoc sue enunannSecuascocooat 


Public Utility Operation. ................-. esse eee eee 
UWS Yi (hate Beta, ah WR eR parr raps eect Rote cho. ae PGS aoe ee aS 


Tad (See ge ey ie era RI ere ati pena SOME eect Gena 
(Cloreavoninorany ie IEW NUKE SIE VACOs ao oomanduccna eacoobossouE 
(Cronaaiben iM OMAN cago och odes be omnehmmodedag to bu epaer 
TRECEEATIONN SCE VCE see corse cists seers eter ete ie er aheteneuetes ere teg meena ie 
TBS Mie (SSCS EIEN IOS nls eect aa ce cide Gatemnrc Giosinecle. Sree amen 
Personal Servicer mah teic 2 ee teste sree tenes etsnete ote sear fer ener 


Grand POC aR ee ean ee eect heer erepeuatsess 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. 








Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





Change from 








Male Female Total May 28, Tia 
1953 1952 
1,818 879 2,697 — 185 + 575 
975 5 980 — 511 — 1,100 
785 34 819 _ 99 — 159 
467 18 485 =_ 27 
187 2 189 — 8 
55 i 62 — 49 
ge SE Caen ge 14 = 8 
62 7 69 —_ a 
5,378 3,970 9,348 — 738 + 838 
608 502 1,110 — 218 
3 5 8 > 1 
42 36 7 _ 15 
134 232 366 _— 24 
1a 262 373 _ 49 
339 1,635 1,974 _ 87 
mol 104 855 + 189 
126 76 202 — 62 
316 158 A74 _ 36 
749 183 932 — 100 
915 126 1,041 — 292 
Pia 106 323 ap 46 
424 202 626 se th 
101 46 147 = 22 
38 U5 53 — 23 
363 155 518 =e 38 
141 Wau 268 — 118 
3,999 119 4,118 — 343 — 1,067 
3,108 a 3, 185 — 324 
891 42 933 _ 19 
1,337 298 1, 635 — 584 
1,199 140 1,339 — 473 See Foot- 
67 30 97 ~ 20 Note(?) 
91 128 199 _ 91 
120 35 155 — ili 
3,126 3,286 6,412 — 886 + 1,959 
1,087 692 1,779 — 209 
2,039 2,594 4,633 — 677 
1,421 936 2,307 — 446 + 1,030 
3,328 10, $68 14,296 — 938 + 108 
585 1, 694 2,279 + 357 
994 681 1,675 — 6639 
219 145 364 — 14 
379 407 786 — 183 
il, oy 8,041 9,192 — 587 
225287 20,530 42,817 — 4,797 + 2,360 











(2) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the 
grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation— 
the change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 2, 1953(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers.... 
WBlerical wOrlcensaee namie ekio cm soe. 
Et] CSEWOL KCL Saeee pes tk eins a crane Sate 
Personal and domestic service workers. 

SESIAANE » asec tO oohe oh aeece nae. 
Apa @ilhiintey chats Atte” kon pagooeosm Cok 


Skilled and semiskilled workers. . 
Food and_ kindred products — ‘(ine. 
EO DACCO eee sie ea ties etic eras ee 
sRextilesnGlotmimaeetGre was sse eee 
Lumber and wood products........... 
Pulp; paper (ine, printing), .2....-.4..- 
Leather and leather products.......... 

Stone, clay and ae pee 
Metalworking... EE Mercia: acca et 
BIGGIE (ellie Wass Scions fo Be een ane 
Transportation equipment............. 
IME TAMUTEE gee as. aie OR che see Ie aa 
WON stUGtLON eet ters od Rota fey cts erie 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 
Communications and public utility... 
ebrade and: Senvices:-s eens seca ane ss 


PQnemMmen ere ener ree te Met foe tors: 


ins laillediwonkensanieaaasson reso selec: 
OOCAN Cabo DACCO ee emmenn aianyionG eretas cr: 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 
Metailurormkcin omens. mereteirtass oe cicad « « 
GONSCrUCtLON tere ete Ose ac 
Other unskilled workers............... 


Aras LOUA Mere ces ate etre anise OE is 


1Preliminary—subject to revision. 





Unfilled Vacancies 











Live Applications for Employment 





Female 


972 
4, 266 
1, 642 





Total 


2,587 
6, 460 
3, 249 
10, 140 

28 
2,531 
11,195 


41,317 














> Niale Female AK otal 
3,893 1,031 4,924 
7,401 15,006 22, 407 
2,944 7, 648 10,592 
13,540 9,038 22,578 
784 3 787 
1,191 312 | 1,503 
49, 322 13,112 | 62,434 
543 427 970 
2,810 8.944 11,754 
6,811 89 900 
532 279 804 
603 716 | 1,319 
143 33 | 176 
6, 100 Aen 6,517 
882 289 | 1,171 
361 31 399 
it nt eee 1,056 
9,992 1 9/993 
7,530 40 | 7,570 
329 alk 398 
1.417 793 | 2,210 
7,044 733 | 7827 
1) 425 207 | 1632 
1,751 64 | 1815 
45,321 9,768 | 55,089 
1.031 1.918 | 2° 949 
3.141 151 | 3/299 
2' 665 301 | 2) 966 
10,840 1 10,841 
27° 644 7,397 35041 
124,396 55,918 180,314 
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TABLE D-3.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
1943—1953 


a a ae ee 
See a 








Applications Placements 
Year << os 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OSS Rece. eae aca ae ee Oe es ot ae 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
EN 4 ie Se Oe re ele aN eee ere 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
OAD Meccrreee tr ciecncarome ce Roce aii oe oe ee kates 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397, 940 1,493,581 
TQS S arcea ce ote at Se emeeerate coe eee rere ee 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
YE tent oii an ee Et Re arte 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
LOA Seer arto taet eee Ate tie done AIS) 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
AO preerca iputeeeeee aie reacts eM ahs sacha oe eis voce 1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
TIT) fe Siero oe rs CaS Ny rth eee 1, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
IbOD leer ere eer erieasce Moe R hie eee tr ntrests, <P 1, 541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262, 305 918, 238 
MO OZAMMct Pers ners heoie, och nese Meech 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 980, 507 
Bios eet ONES) ore o.-han ita tecnnre Sectors ctor 920,138 348,328 | 1,268, 466 319,971 158, 770 478,741 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVIN 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


ING Ta I eelsooaoe en anocuduaanosndonsbonteoeaocutlanten cop oEo ame 
Drives Nene! IMeNCl co cumconctoorcconmetsuerdGn US Poor gu amTEN OE 
INVER ICOINEEY (hon dacson co uueuneoe Joonarebuatpoonono ges Ineo OboIaE 
IN(eup IbNanN Clic; ongeaoonone snare sasocemcousoer Doan as es pera honutD 


YASSER Ce een aap ardae pooucdan bon Goeo I oduan aouneangs care Ga Ibs 


Total, Canada, June, 1953... .. <a sccs ds nee es i Paes ren aes re ee ats 
Total, Canada, May, 1953..........sececeeeesee es eeeeeeeecees 
Total, Canada, June, 1952. 0a. cose a: oe sels ato ernie: 





G BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 




















Number Month of June, 1953 
Rowe see 

enefit 

in Last eho noe Amount of 

Week of the] mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
$ 

1 B78) 976 76, 125 255,385 

225 142 10,956 31, 283 

4,464 2,822 148,594 463, 701 

4,852 2,758 159,533 506, 234 

35,785 20,340 | 1,076,069 3, 288,518 

24,675 12,938 683,346 2,071,401 

3,908 1,424 117,594 335, 179 

757 300 28,579 86,177 

3, 628 F306 98,572 318,369 

10,992 6,105 332,520 Osean 

90, 859 49,161 2,731,888 8,408, 071 

125, 558 60,514 3,919, 260 12,195, 255 

84, 812 41,475 | 2,539,696 6, 726, 957 











* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMEN 


OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, 


T REGISTER BY NUMBER 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province and Sex 


a 


TIVE ales nee ees oes ope eee hea eee aeetn eet 


Miglon ee ecm neiate tices caer suerte 


AS Belle en ere 2S coms aethes ceemO eras cr orece 


mY EW teeh decors Aewetaiiten trees ecko orn 



































6 days 

Torau and ee see ee eee 

a er ays ays ays ays 
3,046 487 137 354 613 Dia 
2, 850 458 130 336 560 547 
196 29 7 18 53 30 
515 93 43 78 100 59 
379 67 35 62 72 42 
136 26 8 16 28 17 
8,956 2,813 749 1,054 1,442 931 
7,934 2,660 679 915 1,273 812 
1,022 153 70 139 169 119 
8, 080 1,486 850 1,358 1,608 1,098 
6, 662 1,201 725 1,064 1,370 937 
1,418 235 125 294 238 161 
56, 062 14,419 6,003 7,455 8,480 Uh AUCeT 
38,415 10,020 3, 987 4,871 5, 686 4,996 
17, 647 4,399 2,016 2,584 2,794 2,181 
37,181 10, 962 3,518 4,310 5,159 3, 643 
24, 631 7,785 2,250 2,716 Oe 2 2,202 
12,550 abe, LACE Or 1, 268 1,594 2,038 1,441 
5, 051 937 274 488 745 610 
2,819 556 122 262 363 297 
2,232 381 152 226 382 313 
1,212 166 99 125 162 157 
3 81 50 79 93 90 
489 85 49 46 69 67 
Graal 1,749 322 639 1,368 1,046 
5, 670 1,476 234 488 1.214 925 
1,101 Palle 88 151 154 121 
15,380 3,548 1,216 1,959 2,494 1,718 
11,386 (fs) 953 1,511 1,814 1, 241 
3,994 833 263 448 680 477 
142, 254 36,610 ley Bala) 17, 820 pe Al 17,916 
101, 469 27,019 9,165 12,304 15,566 12,089 
40,785 9,591 4,046 5,516 6, 605 4,927 





—_——_$—$ $< 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


JUNE, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Claims filed at Local Offices 











Province 

Total Initial | Renewal 

Wieneitonmvell Brive ae Bet of anc caooods opeooR oboe 1,067 799 268 
iPrnce Hdaward Island. <:..6+.s0e4 be... 230 139 91 
INGO ARO COULD TE on Sek ec aerea nant aeceins oes 4, 862 3,008 1, 684 
IN GRD LUTIS WICC «1h tec. cele stelc oon siveeines 2,912 1,738 1,174 
(HIGDIGS ob aertgne 6 odmane Gocac 00d CoO aOUae 28,402 17,444 10,958 
CYTE RETETTO): «See ar nee nae CR Pes Coen eee 22123 14,111 8,012 
IVREUI GOI EL Re Toe varsvepatarevet aerohay ate olishot a Sere onazonckss ones ys fess | 1,427 754 
Shove eat CN 6 Sree Sy Onan Oe cranes Gee of 518 341 ier 
NING CTE oe eee or Ce aes onan a 1,912 15156 756 
TiC OUI Didiegen au ste toes esc selon as aes 8,545 4,520 4,025 
ihotal@eanada, June, 1953.ccn.ceceee oc (Ue 44,853 27,899 
Mofal@anada, May 1952.02. occac cscle ose 71,476 45,298 26,178 
mbovan@anada June] 053) swe sees cerecie: 68,788 40,968 27,820 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 








Total Entitled Not 
Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
lB 721 651 441 
Dell 182 49 60 
4,746 3,186 1,560 1,180 
Sip LSI 2,450 687 895 
24,621 18, 280 6,341 11,136 
21,405 16, 626 4,779 4,918 
2,056 1,410 646 413 
499 316 183 108 
1,902 1,349 553 486 
8, 403 5, 603 2, 800 2,081 
68, 372T 50, 123 18, 249 21,718 
81, 828 57, 635 24,193 17,338 
74,066 49, 698 24,368 19,814 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,815. {In addition, 12,927 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 791 were special requests not granted, and 639 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


There were 1,740 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS 











DISQUALIFIED 
Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June May, 
1953 1953 
(Sevan ID IREMDK el ace oseo.colho.d duo GG sb be otetin oto Sen COO ne aCe ie eceaamnn 6, 858 13,375 
Claimants Disqualified* 
INIoiR MASA MONEE we nawoockonascunduesnhcosomacodanpEu Coed hobs son oqUuoomul|+ a6 coda D ean cliaddoasan cane 
LSC TC ATION ——bO ualerremtemtet teeta Mele ieieis) re ciieks ein cusiwicielel ae Ci cveseiselerees + 6,018 5,420 
GUA WiSTOL RGSS tem ete atte ss Sree ron sietecele oi cvene ete ee ciahel scene eye syafolas@iFieus le os eines 3,220 3,468 
i GIENEMOIP NODS 45 'ddcb.e WGrloboos Goos Le aboo bo GOD Be COO 0 dome mar UEmIoR Ears 2,795 1,952 
INotcapableokandmot avallabledtoriworks emer scien tiie sieinee 6+ 1,504 1,752 
LGR GH! wioele Chreugoeh lo@te Chen gob sap oon bod goood n onan eecsoouuumoo ad 345 56 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,274 1,540 
IDgelnnearael i@ip TAM COLMUC Gig cag win oo da no oooEn due condoecoueDooouGcooObUUnee 593 592 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................-.seeeeeeee 4,419 4,698 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 826 692 
@TeTALeASOUS [ee eee eae tee ee ie eee ofa taneys afer steiaveiatis Srseicieraianane o's 1,406 2,367 
ANG, csc boa Rt GIS 8 SE ene AATEC Coin 6 EROS RICCO OO ieee 23, 243 30,492 











* Includes 4,994 revised claims, disqualified. 








Month of 


cee eee err see 
ee 


see ewer eeree 


+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eee eee ee 

















At the Beginning of Month Total Employed Claimants* 
ASIN BRT. oo. 0565 CSG GOR OO CEOOIED DOD DE DO OAR DIODE CRISTAE tesa ola man MS Oi Ge oriLrt 3,062,000 2,843,900 218, 100 
HOR, « » ¢ GgkbbSU BD SOO Se DOS FOTOS COCEOD DO COMODO Sree tac MEO ors 3,068, 000 2,924,500 143, 500 
OU. aR ain BOO o Sc OU OS DO OtLe RIGS Gane SIG CO nisin on orca urs ODIo Ochs 3,097,000 2,974, 300 122,700 
JNUESI Riles 5 o..000 poy DO DObR UD DORDUdoo BOAO BO UD ancvomoodus op OCS oon og 3,132,000 3,019,400 112,600 
‘STE TA OYe 8, Cab moot noncdo Benen DMO cba D BOON opoODeeETOObC Ono OboaoDoG 3, 151,000 3,049,000 102,000 
OBO WEL eee ee eit Calelis (ciereto bie avelisicstievave te lejuilets se louelalersl sheneteiere's\</ot0)\ 3,171,000 3,078, 400 92, 600 
INIGAVEiEa Oot dics POD b OOOO DAE COU CG OOO SD DELO OUOTOGU SC. OCn nibcombc onc 3,186,000 3,074, 500 111,500 
DYECRITA ECTS. 3.5 bo ha bo a CHAD CUD GCEN GHUDR DE OUD On aCe on cpind copeneo aoe 3,241,000 3,079, 100 161,900 
|S =A Pa dots 6 Gan Keach Ob Goan ds SO ODE NOLO ooU ARO Cond avec omclocrtictc 3, 286, 000 3,007, 400 278, 600f 
Bobruney a MN ee Neyo SPs Ser ole ie: sere sceis ahalpial oce/efefersltessl s/s tevejehserait 3, 283,000 2,928,300 354, 700T 
IMIG a costa bier eee COCCI ME OMT OCTO Lt aar CR OCC Ta 3,280,000 2,916, 800 363, 2007 
Noahs... ohorins baSodet ee od Ob aio D od OU ER CnO oda Ue oDen DU arr menibctome a 3,278,000 2,917,900 360, 100T 
INIERY, ane annbd cece Guo eemne so Gane Fac 0b Go cub nooo mo aUnD BIC ODCT COT 3,166, 000 2,950, 800 215, 200 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding{month. 
{ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 







































































On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 
| Percent- 
age Retail 
a Increase Buel mone. cee ne 
since : “urnish- Liscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 & Services modities 
” ; only )t 
FG a ey ae PTS. avs crssci aie Sh 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
i) DO RERRN Ss ea MRSC AN lc c cateavee Se 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
GREY Se a ere oe hed (oe ayes 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
NOS meter ae oe ONLY Mane Se 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
Os prea oe ots 18-6 | 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LOA DMEM aS fethis hoses tn 22-6 | 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
AE 08 o 2 iat oko SS 5 34-4 | 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
LOLS eee ery ee 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
TOA OHe ears isis een o 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1950 
MATUAT Vine eres ite « 59-7 | 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
IH@DIUSTY on. case aves: 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Manus crf co Aare Se « 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
PAT )GL peesecan A eer 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 188-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
(WEAR eee 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
TAWAG YS co eNO 64-1 | 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
URLUESY? 5 a peetelee i Oce 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PAITPTIS b eye ec aie sro 67-2 | 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
ADCO DOR nero sites 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.........- 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
195% 
PADUAL Vee oi, hoses 71-1 | 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
RE DIMAL Vigne coe.e ae 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
IANO M zs, enema eat? 78:3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137°8 207-9 
LN oy St hyatatene eter ae 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Vaya et hat ctoustand 5+ 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
UIT OME EAR fhe vs xinc, siete 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Ae eis ud kee: 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PAIS US Urry 2 cisiterslod. «il 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Mepobere: sh ..05, hous: 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
WMecember. ....2+a2<- 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
NATMTAT Yen ses orsie ea 90-6 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
ME OTUSIY.- .,56 en oe oe 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
MistOnirec. . oe cecikes: 7-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
Nod oe 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 2005 147-9 217-5 
VLA TR se cageesa 25: She Suave)» 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
ANOT e e eee 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
LA, 2 ee ae 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
PATICUS tree ats Ai yee 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150°3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
WCLOD EI ono esis ae 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150:9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
INowemiber. .....+<.: 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
WCCOMDEL coca oes 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 
WANURT Yen cr ceca 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
HIGRUSIV eo. es 6.s.c8 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154-3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
Mam Ching: chee es cca 82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
ANSI nahn 82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
IVa yom eeore hte SE 82-1 183-6 222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
MENG Me ae saess aah wets 83-3 184-8 225-7 152-5 152-6 206-4 196-2 149-0 207-9 
Uiiss, age ee 84-5 186-0 229-2 152-9 153-5 206-5 196-0 149-2 209-7 
PACT OUST Ug = anit 'oc el ate we 84-9 186-4 229-5 153-3 153-6 206-7 195-9 150-0 210-1 
Swe ee ee 2 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
tCommodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1la.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO AUGUST 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






































Other 
S Household | Commo- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation) ditlesrand 
Services 

be 
HL O— | PiMNRIAR. 450 paneer obocucoduen boas 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
CDIUALV cae ee eet 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
UMD T Glas epee cteed aretetcselteys aust eect 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
INOS on coco uo emonn oO oes onaodre 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
Wii Bits modeupar coononnaacdads sare 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
A hinte eaten es paceearcexonmceaE ols AA kor 99-6 99-2 99*7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Uicliie8 oe ise COR ae a co ans 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
PACU SEUIS Giny ccexceane sheets ote e etet sce outers Sasen ce 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
SEIGIOGIE, . Ga ootsaphornane so oooe 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
OGtODEr eee eras weenie sceneries 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INiGvern ber ieeremrcrresn ieee citer: 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
December. eee ernest iene 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
DVGaAT.. Ae ence da clea er cae arenes ae ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
NOVEM Ae 5 agcomcd ocodnsogseauds2o8 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
IMS siRNA sno gunsanctono bdo otcod wo 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
INV aT Glee eras verte ere ree Cee mareeen 100°9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100°8 102-2 
SAG ITU Ses A erspeus ase Pucecpersie Saburo eet eles 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
AWE A mincea Pea aBnhLis tod an} ad 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
se ULTLG Merete care Os Sees ta ratieneee erie) aetis 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
ANU An emu cootcndoe an eouiiaT oe 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PN EA Lerten BORO OO OED On One Crore 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
MEDC DET ens cemcmntcne ee acer 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
OGtObere rennet ek eee eee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
None OCs ooaeocsunes ona aedss cot 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
WMecemibenm a. stactsnee are eee eee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105:7 
TV GAT Semcon chon sarees 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
[O51 January cct-.ciscce cancion te lvoe cre 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Mebruaivareat se ccuten er caieeenrteaset: 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
IWar Clit eit. cc, sss cart tepeneeceis cae creeereasss 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
VAUD Leemeetrece wafers ak aster ueneren Ceeteeate terse 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
I ER seen Heenan dn o-oo OG howe Bea a 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 Dei 110-4 
J TITNG Nevece ete aiduceecaeg-feeterhe aerate re cones 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Aliutliy seen cseyelo have oer renee acted 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
JAMELAD SH ie origin ROSIE BORG UIE BUT O LTO 115-5 119-0 115-8 Valor | 115-1 113-4 
DEPLCHMOCK. pe esate riers wetter nemne « 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
(OYerres 012) Sat = men ares Aly ch cho Onrame a oeee ee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
ING VEMDCrE eee miner ramet 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
IBYereei00 Oe hee a ROO Aan 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 | 116-4 115-9 
PY OS Tiere treccrsce ctoteiotene te meeteerse megs reqatane.e 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
ICE WARNER No pgeocanonwonouGscnded cae 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
CHLUALR Vers cose certs caer 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116°3 115-8 
Ma richie ri rtoe Gere ce craven eee © 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 | 116-9 116-4 
gsWeyal Gaeta ac trees ceesar a ete S 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
iia viregeter tae eect coarse otiarareccesveceueaeercev al exces 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 | 115-6 
AIT FE ore ietencc cote he eceets iosauecetemepeaehe laters 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
EA Wig emi ae as aoe irra ere Bae 116-1 116-0 120-6 liber 115-9 115-6 
AUG US tive eevee ssceterertewean «ten ate teremseenerets 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 | 115-8 115-8 
September acs assert eee ae ee 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 | 116-0 115-8 
October we. atcss nicer een ee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INOVeEMDEGELeT ee meen ee 116-1 115°7 121-4 109-8 115-9 | 116-6 
DISCeM Dele .atemee eres 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
PPA An dundno Gdionosouccoancaae 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
FODIUATY. catiacsreneeseeerenertere cracker 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
WEY CG Waeene pe ccrsnets cae v ar enc 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
Halo} Wien (CORA SRE Gee Ore us 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 | 115-0 
NUE gece oe gl cela cer arms Rahs cars rah aces GOS 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
ONG Bey rec Oeteccrah seen recoe renee eee 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
HEU A acre iraniceatnahe. coco. nic co cena Stic 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
PA etsy Ba tee ok tee eee een ee 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 


a aa 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1953 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















| 
Total os 
aad ; ‘ . ‘urnish- | Miscel- 
July 2, June 1, July 2, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and anne 
1952 1953 1953 Services 

St. John’s, Nfld().. 103-9 101-2 101-9 99-6 107-3 106-8 101-8 101-0 101-1 
TERN IN Res ota Aan ie gee 179-6 173-4 174-8 220-0 128-5 155-3 221-9 188-7 139-9 
Sue ON Matec k oss a 186-4 181-0 182-4 222-2 132-1 152-0 228-7 189-3 152-0 
Momiresl..<..s<0->- 193-4 190-1 192-2 247-6 155-2 143-8 194-6 203-3 144-3 
ERGrOULO Se 6j0.00¢ cso « 184-4 182-2 183-3 218-2 162-2 178-5 207-2 189-1 148-3 
Wainnipes=s sa... s+ 181-0 177-2 178-9 232-8 137-3 134-9 202-5 196-4 141-1 
Saskatoon.........- 183-0 183-4 185-1 241-8 135-4 162-2 217-8 204-2 133-9 
MamMOonton:....0... - 178-5 177-8 179-0 236-9 129-7 121-3 Diliovents 191-6 143-8 
Wancouver.......--. 189-8 187-6 188-8 236-5 140-0 174-3 217-2 194-8 154-1 














N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base:-—June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base—August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Price 
* ie Dee. Dec. July July July June July 
i creme driacs Per | 1941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | J¥A¥ 

IBGeiisirloinisted K sents cick sew eels lb. 120-7 154-8 | 314-9 | 385-5 | 338-0} 292-1 293-9 81-3 
BeermerOUnCrStCA Ke. achic.seasto s teers Ib. 125-7 167-9 | 350-2 | 427-6 | 379-2 321-2 | 324-2 76:1 
Cea Ad OMAN late notin kc cn menns aoc aes lb. 132-7 162-3 | 375-3 | 484-5 | 409-1] 342-0] 342-0 54-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless.....-.--....... lb. 136-7 168-3 | 418-7 | 557-6 | 477-7] 401-5} 399-3 54-0 
aI De leper Oast.. mee os ok eo. aes Ib. 109-9 152-8 | 322-5 | 361-0 | 340-0 | 281-6} 300-8 86-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ Ib. 125-3 143-8 | 242-2 | 289-7] 235-2] 281-9 | 274-0 73°4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hoek-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 | 277-5 | 346-9 | 270-7 | 289-9 | 288-8 54-3 
Bacon, side fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 4 |b. 132-3 142-5 | 222-2) 223-7 177-8 | 224-1 | 287-2 43-5 
HMemecl emp une spac Kage. sees hase seis cise Ib. 151-3 159-6 188-3 273-8 143-5 176-6 180-3 19-6 
Shortening, package................... Ib. 134-7 137°5 219-5 273-5 211-3 203-5 204-2 29-1 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton........| doz. 156-4 181-3 193-3 | 257-9 192-3 | 215-0] 243-2 76-0 
Nid. ok ita. seheteedae de dad qt. 111-0 95-4 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 191-7 Aiko 
Butter, creamery, PrintsS...:......-.0.- Ib. 140-5 148-0 211-0 | 251-0 230-4 234-1 232-6 63-5 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 lb............... pkg. 174-6 165-4 | 223-0 | 249-1] 261-0 | 262-5 262-5 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sheed...| Ib. 106-5 106-3 165-1 185-5 191-8 194-9 | 201-0 13-1 
Wore OUrDOSGse: fee se wi. fale ele cbs wns Ib. 127-3 124-2 221-2 227-2 224-3 230-2 236-1 8-0 
Worne Hlaylceses OZ. as ee eo eee bs whore crehe pkg. 101-1 100-0 164-1 183-6 195-4 195-4 195-4 18-0 
omatoes, canned, 257s... 20..2.:.-6-- tin 129-9 137-7 172-5 | 237-2 | 299-6 | 246-5 | 244-6 25°8 
(Pens. 2OGe Ghee base baa eee ee tin 117-5 121-7 144-9 159-4 170-4 175-2 175-2 21-8 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z........--..- tin 128-3 132-7 170-5 177-5 192-8 180-8 179-8 19-2 
Winn sp COOKIN De ys nise vin eos ere Ib. 108-2 126-5 183-5 | 202-1 271-2 197-6 193-7 10-0 
onavoess No: 1, table..cc.... e026. .00- 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 196-4 180-1 404-7 169-4 190-5 43-4 
HENNE DICOMe YORAM veer hao x de Oks lb. 115-8 120-2 205-2 250-3 236-4 242-3 242-3 28-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.....-.. Ib. 104:0 | 108-6 133-2 167-9 172-5 | 166-5 167-2 24-9 
ranges (California. sae..ss ce. ss oes doz. 132-5 154-3 148-8 133-7 130°3 12307 129-2 35:4 
MAI OuEAW DEITY, 16 O2..0..0.6.- 4... + jar 111-3 115-1 148-5 166-6 164°3 152-4 151-8 25-5 
ETC Come SOU Me as een cruk Lie eee tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 154-0 | 154-7 145-3 145-3 21-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orm bag...... Ib. 132-3 132-3 164-8 202-6 182-2 167-8 167-8 10-5 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 272-3 313-2 310-0 310-6 310-3 106-2 
Ream blackewlb: «aiattenen eek ssinacces pkg. 145-2 131-6 181-0 185-4 187-5 175°5 175-5 50-5 

















ee ee ee oe 


*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to July 1953 Prices. 
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Beef Pork < Ms 
bo wd 
z . a ee 
ae eee Als |#u8| 2 
- ne 4 Q 2, = Su Us <A i= 
Locality 8 g 3 o> ae S ge g | a8 < ave = 
2d me | S88) ee | B46.) Segy aes | canes 
a> | tS |ea-| Bg | Ge | geo) aes | 885 Be, 
2g | 88 | ees! 68 | ah | $85) sea) gaa) ga 
a) = x a oc |e | -Q n 
Ai cts. cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a me Cc 
VSP Toh ceri tee oat eins ce eeees IO Bese pies o adhe 68-8 52-0 63-0 81-5 73-4 42-0 59-5 
P.E.I.— a a 
ORT arlotberowleee meee toe ree 83-8 74:8 60:8 52-6 51-0 74-0 62-2 37-8 45-8 
Nova Scotia— a c 
ae SRE M Gute WS cme van ae reecten eek ected Chav eee OF 3.5 86-3 77-2 54-2 54-9 53-7 75-1 54-4 45-7 55-3 
a 
Ie SOU EN Ege oucern we Boe ena SONAL 84-0 75°9 57-3 58-6 54-6 THEE 59-3 43-1 50-4 
New Brunswick— 
B= VOM CLO ttre net ania oes Sete terete 84-2 77:8 55-7 50-0 47-2 Ui 55-9 46-4 52-0 
a 
(FSA MOlNs .cokbongo dacwoues dooce 83-8 76°5 58-6 55-5 50-1 78-6 56-1 46-9 49-4 
Quebec— 
(== ChicoutLMiae on eee ee eee 97°5 95-6 63-8 52-0 51-3 76-4 70-6 40-6 49-8 
(oe) EWN eee han ee eee ate cnet oe 75-4 74-8 50-6 51-3 42-4 70-6 53-1 42-5 53-2 
a 
C= Montreal see eee eee 92-0 87-5 52-4 54-3 45-3 ieee, 56-5 44.2 59-2 
a 
10 Quebec s cee uae a: see een 95-2 92-4 50-1 48-4 50-7 67-6 56-6 39-1 54-8 
a 
ISS) NEA OOO, aa po ro Su ae eee ten 87-6 80-4 54-5 56-3 42-9 69-2 53-5 39-4 46-1 
a 
OS Orelte actos tees eee nt ecteee eee are 93-0 84-8 59-4 50-1 50-8 67-4 49-9 38-5 56-0 
13—Dhreewlyhy.er saat eee 96-0 85:6 47-2 46-4 440] 70-1 53-8 42-3 60-8 
Ontario— 
(J BNEW IOC, aac oo orn nc oom EEL 74-3 71:8 54-8 51-1 42-9 70-4 50-0 45-1 49-3 
a 
5 Cor wally ce ere aetna 75-0 75:1 45-7 53-6 40-4 72-4 53-6 42-9 54-3 
a 
UGSlaome yAMbbenee woos oanoonooe or 78-9 77-4 59-2 59-0 52-3 De Omer 42-5 58-8 
17—Hamilton......... Rey Ae Ras 3 > Be, 81-5 76-5 54-1 54-5 45-6 74-1 a 44-9 52-4 
a 
esta ein Wee oc aca ge ae aogae 76-8 74-7 54-8 52-0 46-2 77-2 61-8 46-8 58-8 
19 London keen eee eee 78°8 75:8 51-2 51-8 44-0 73°5 48-1 44-5 53-9 
a 
AVI oyeidl IBN onc con ota ea noegos ant glory (1:2 51-2 49-3 46-2 72-1 49-8 45-2 53-0 
Jj==Ocshaware eee eee ee eee 73°8 Taree 49-7 49-3 43-4 73-0 44-4 43-7 48-2 
d 
DPT O) nihyiezh- aoa ae, os ae oho camo e 78-6 72:8 50-8 53-3 39-9 75-9 50-9 44-6 53-9 
a 
DSi Se, IMIEITIE, <p cdo ono ok 76:6 76-0 54-0 58-9 50-1 76-1 vee 44.2 55-9 
Sie Sad Dares ea ae m1-8| 71-6} 52:3) 51-31, 44-9] 69-1| 53-7] 42-2] 50-8 
a y 
2 = DOT OMLOS marr aiep ote ra eed ee orsoereuaeiees 82-0 el, 55-8 52-3 42-9 74-1 | a 44-8 47-8 
a 
265 Windsor. orcas ae cose eae ete 75-3 71-9 51-1 57-4 44-9 74-4 52-0 | 44-7 54-9 
Manitoba— 1, cole 
Di W innipee,. eee eke eels 79°3 73-1 54-6 54-4 48-8 71-4 58-9 43-5 51-8 
Saskatchewan— a | 
28== RG ei aie aarce sm ores ashore eter aerate 77-9 71-8 55-2 56-4 44-6 73-3 | 55-2 | 43-5 53°8 
a 1 ed a} 
29= “Saskatoon ae eacie. «acter sede 74-6 72-4 53-8 58-5 47-8 70-1 | 59-7 | 44.2 49-7 
Alberta— \ t ediae id 
‘5 == Cale arya arm mercers aerate ms 78-6 73°3 63-7 56-8 41-8 69-3 58-0 | 42-5 53-8 
a | 
1 Be baa voyneaiNe.c+ io ann apse Og 0 oo Bae 71:8 68-5 48-8 52-8 45-5 66-3 | 49-8 43-4 45°8 
British Columbia— a 
30= = PrincenUpelLb een eee 85-0 77-5 58-5 63-0 48-0 76-7 65-0 | 45-7 63°7 
% 
pay ead [ay re eh ee a ies Se iy npcitash G.herk OG. 88-5 82-6 62-4 64:80) Sees 74-7 oe 44-0 63°3 
2 ANC OUMELE amet eeiet ne raae eee seen 90-2 80-2 60-9 59-2 52-7 80-1 63-8 | 43-4 54-9 
B= WalMtolmiihs ao occa tees ob ao enm 93-0 85-0 61-8 60-7 55-5 79-3 58-7 43-8 55:0 
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ke Sa | x Ze 
c es ad Pe ao} i$ 2 S ¢ ie 
3 ao es 4 2 fa | Bg es 
Locality E s alee o g 3 2 iB OK me oe 
Sa a lees “42 Fs Sn ate Naot eg © &, 
etd 2g Aas | Aa 50.5 Bf © gf vs oan 
ae ee WS a iis" tis ae se) eS pete Bs 
do = oa 5 =e) oH 9 Dh ae he > 
Be | 68 12 ER | Boo oe Vesa Se eel! ee 
=) ea Q ‘6 oy ay ca = faa} 
ets cts cts cts. cts ets cts ets cts 
Newfoundland— f h 
1k-=-RSV PKG) 01a ee ca eee ae raeeed teh arse en | oie 8-6 12-0 20-9 11-2 60-4 89-0 32-0 76-7 
P.E.I.— g 
Pee WarloctetOwliies ss. sa. fees oe ne 78-0 8-7 13-6 19-2 10-6 52-8 (ler 17-0 66-5 
Nova Scotia— : 
Dee Oita ee ea Oe ees, dre en 82-5 8-6 12-8 18-3 9-6 49-6 78-4 20-5 66-2 
g 
EEN CLING V Meuetetel ieee cave eieks eres eat ears 77-0 8-8 14-0 19-4 | 10-5 49-3 81-7 22-0 68-1 
New Brunswick— g 
EES VLON GLO achat, Ne ceecia ia etic caste a pereln Ore ke ce 8-9 12-0 18-4 10-1 49-6 75°6 20-0 65-8 
g 
Gea Sainte OM whs ta. concen ace nc 87-7 8-6 ier 18-7 9-9 49-2 80-8 21-0 67-3 
Quebec— g 
EO MICOUGIUAN ee ca co oe ne hee Pes 106-7 8-3 16-0 19-3 10-4 55-4 72-3 20-0 60-4 
Se EV eee A ue a Ne il ey ct ecole als « 7-6 12-7 17-4 10-0 45-6 78-2 22-0 60-4 
Oe Mott Leal se eeta teint es oe een ce cet 85-0 7:7 12-7 17-3 9-5 48-2 80-5 20-0 60-8 
UR OUCH ECRORtE Re Mee. .aom stra eick eA 80-2 7:5 12-5 18-1 9-6 50-2 78-0 20-0 61-9 
; g 
Me SHELDLOOKEG: a. ee aeoe cence ne 82-8 7:8 12-4 17-4 9-3 47-4 77-6 20-0 59-9 
g 
a SOLS ete MARE e «ce hee vce hoes 89-3 7-6 12-7 WV Brh 9-7 46-5 71-4 19-0 59-6 
g 
lo eehreaerArVve©rsicmo ccm hemes ce amine hee 7-6 11-7 17-4 10-3 49-6 78:7 19-0 59-6 
Ontario— g 
i= ES Pantlol Caprese Naya ekok are 98-0 7-9 12-0 I(t 9-8 44.3 76-4 21-0 61-9 
‘ g 
iO OLN Wale ete rien ee miei ee ite nue a 7:8 12-7 18-0 10-1 46-7 75:9 19-0 61-6 
gz 
Gelert VMI al ce oar ove be 6 octal lb ee oon 7-8 13-3 18-6 10-7 52-8 73°8 23-0 63-3 
g 
filam tones. ttc. 85-5 8-1 12-0 17-5 10-0 45-1 78-1 22-0 63-4 
(== harkland Wakeman sents aes 89-0 8-1 12-0 18-9 11-2 50-2 82-4 25-0 64-4 
g 
Qe GON COM etc toe tees eee ses 92-9 8-0 12-0 17-4 10-0 43-8 72:8 21-0 63-3 
g& 
AAU AN ora dy BEN ass a eee noe Ie ee eae 8-4 12-7 19-4 11-3 48-8 80-2 22-0 64-4 
g 
le @) SING Wane Re eh cals eon sesh es (Mae aes ee To 12-0 17-2 9-7 46-2 77°3 21-0 62-3 
Dee) CUA Wats ieee acs Pe ne tn Seen 88-0 7-9 12-7 17:5 10-0 48-2 79-2 21-8 61-9 
ZOS=OAULU DS bOMATICN o-oo hiss ctasmaleieaek ssc 8-2 13°3 19-2 10-8 48-3 81-9 23-0 65-4 
74: ASG ll Bf Des %6s Bese y ckcsenani ea Te ers Aiea Sacer 8-5 12-7 18-5 11-0 48-8 79-2 23-0 63-4 
£ 
MOON UO hice Medes 2a De oelvicie ee 88-1 7-8 12-0 17-4 9-5 44-4 76-9 22-0 62-7 
gz 
AE VVAILC SOL) Maeno tito itehs one es 84:3 7-9 12-0 17-9 10-0 47-4 78-1 22-0 63-2 
Manitoba— t g 
He VVATINNI DOR ARE settee 5 cc yer tani ee es 90-4 7-6 15-0 17-8 11-8 67-1 71-4 20-0 62-1 
Saskatchewan— t 
Pee LOOINAT Gate tat Agte se teers s 76:3 8-0 14-4 18-7 12-8 62-9 67-8 19-0 60-1 
t g 
LOR SASILOON A Meee ee wets arta i ower es 7-8 13-6 17-7 14-0 61-5 65-5 20-5 61-0 
Alberta— it g 
DUE Waloalyan ahme tems ote cet ok ee ore. : 85-3 (ede 14-4 18-2 12-0 59-3 69-4 21-0 62-1 
t g 
DiS CINONtON shee Laat ese otis « 78-6 7-9 14-4 17-9 11-8 61-3 65-7 20-0 63-9 
British Columbia— t 4 
B= TNC EVUPEr bas cles cree tris on) oo 96-0 8-5 15-0 18-6 11-2 62-4 77-7 31-0 65-6 
t g 
Boekel eee ete, ere RM ye 2S ke, 94-7 7-8 16-5 18-3 11-9 63-4 77-2 25-0 63-6 
t g 
Ot VANCOUVELS.6 (oad eke ak hades dans 92-5 7:8 16-0 sl yhcief 9-7 57-2 72-4 21-8 64-9 
t g 
VTC HOE ee oe eich eee Sa caiuevsvat ave 105-0 7:8 16-0 17-9 10-0 57-3 75-9 24-0 65-8 
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Canned Vegetables 
; H ee 76 | 8 Ss q 
comers g B eu ee oe ee | ee 
Locality ‘au S oe Hen eb 8D ae S Sis oe ney ON g N 
9.5 |e pa Whee [eee ke o]) Sele gle ON eo ee 
taste eh ck oal ee dee cent) Se Sale eea| see 
Soy | 2 | Go| £2 | see | sau | Sas | gee] 38 | Bag 
ae oe =e Sa | ghial 5a) 4a] ooo BS fet Oo & 
oO = H n 3) ‘S) ew H a 6) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
1 St Ole s seaeenerer ne 35-9 AO4) We anos on BY | Sate Gteccas 16-7 50-1 32-4 25-5 24:3 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown......... BWLGSy lie ap Had oe 21-4 30-3 28-2 19-1 20-4 28-7 22-4 22-0 
Nova Scotia— 
ES) BEWUStebcoemmme tic ome ane 35-4 39-5 20-8 29-1 25-1 16-9 21:5 27-5 23-8 19-9 
4 OV.ONe Yar eeee eeeee 36-9 37-4 20-7 29-1 26-0 18-5 23-1 28-4 23-1 20-8 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton............... 34-9 38°6 22-8 29-9 25-9 16-7 21-9 26-2 23-5 19-7 
6—Saint John............. 35-9 39-3 21-6 28-9 26-1 16-9 20:7 25-4 23-4 19-1 
Quebec— 
J—Chicoutimi- eee eee BOE foo moc a 20-6 34-3 27-0 MIS ills ano devas 26-1 22-8 20-8 
B— Full. See eee eos OO08) lan ege ae 18-5 28-6 25-5 16-5 20-7 23-1 20-4 16-8 
9—Montreal............... Bee) Non oo mene 21-5 28-5 26°4 16-8 20-3 22°6 22-0 18-7 
10-—QOuebecsicnearecsoss see 34s Baill aes 22-4 28-9 26-4 17-2 20-3 25-7 21-5 18-2 
11—Sherbrooke............ BED |e soos os 20-7 30-2 24-7 16-9 20-3 23-7 21-6 20-2 
19— Sorel tee. c ses ere eee ShG3T | petorencker cee 21-3 29-6 26-1 16-6 22-2 25-0 18-9 18-0 
13—Three Rivers........... een) Hs emo ee 19-2 28-3 25-4 HBCU leer aerate: 24-0 21-6 20-3 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 33-4 39-5 18-8 27-8 24-1 17-0 20-9 24-6 20-8 18-0 
15—Cornwall............... 34:3 38-6 19-8 28-1 25-3 15-9 19-4 24-6 19-7 18-9 
16—Fort William........... 35-3 40-5 18-7 28-6 24-6 18-2 21-3 25-4 22-0 19-6 
17—Hamilton.............. 34-5 39-7 20-1 29-2 24-7 16-8 19-8 24-2 20-9 17-9 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35:0 39-0 21-0 30-0 27-0 18-7 21-9 hel lla & deck 19-2 
19—london?- 2.2 yesn. ees 33-8 39-0 20-2 27-4 26-1 17-0 19-9 24-8 20-9 17-3 
20—North Bay............. 35-4 38-7 22-0 27-8 31-8 17218 Ble ence 25-2 23-0 19-1 
21—Oshawa................ 33-4 39-7 20-0 27-0 24-0 16-5 20-0 23-8 20-3 17-2 
22—Ottawannccsee esate 33-9 39-5 19-1 28-9 25-3 16-6 21-6 23-8 21-2 17-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 35°7 39-1 215 29-3 26-0 Wee? Neves oboe 25-8 21-4 18-8 
24 SUC DULY. ee eee 34-2 37-8 20-8 29-4 26-0 SO ewe ar 22-7 21-8 18-2 
25—— LLOLOntOn. see ees 33°3 39-7 19-7 28-4 23-8 16-8 20-1 23-5 21-0 16-6 
m 
26—Windsor................ 35-0 39-8 20-4 28-8 25-6 17-7 20-8 22-7 16-6 17-6 
- Manitoba— m 
HSiiiweeres caooonucnndons 35-5 41-2 18-5 28-1 24-9 17-4 22-1 25-5 18-7 19-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28 Regina. «a2 ete «cnet 35-8 40-9 17-7 30-4 25-1 18-8 23-9 29-2 22-4 20-2 
29—Saskatoon.............. 34-7 40-9 16-8 28-4 248 19-2 23-0 28-3 23-0 21-1 
Alberta— . 
30— Calgary .. cisaneene «eaten 33-8 40-4 16-6 30-1 24-3 17-8 25-0 30-8 21-9 21-8 
i Hic MON LON ane aan eee 34-9 41-3 17:3 Sila, 24-5 18-2 22-0 28-4 22-2 22-0 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-3 40-7 20-1 30-7 27-3 21-3 23-9 32-9 20-9 19-4 
m m 
Soo Pall aes eee eee 35-8 40-1 19-0 SB lisa arereteaee 20-4 24-6 31-9 21-0 21-4 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. 35-5 40-2 17-6 27-6 23-8 17-2 22-0 28-9 Uo 15-8 
m m 
== VACLOLI Canteen cen 36-0 39-5 19-1 29-4 23-0 17-0 20-8 29-1 18-9 lec} 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 


with bone in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Loeal. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
Hn Gites) O LATS srerer cities terrace) os 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
See HV alitae ech adasce eee 


A= YViONCYcdes sateen ees 


New Brunswick— 
5—Mionetonernecentes cocoa 


C$—=Shrume delat. s acaacsuoon 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ 


10—Quebees. ...2s3...0c008% 
11—Sherbrooke............ 
IPs ae Rnosapoaaadcneeccre 
13—Three Rivers........... 


Ontario— 
1a ISraniblOrc smecitee ele atecce 


20—NortheBayeeeen arse nee 
Wi- Osh awaaseninr densa cee 


24 Sud DUGYee crete ae ete 
PO LOLONLOs ee eeeiaEicene 
Ki \Wrinekyore. ck ooagou0 caaes 


Manitoba— 
PWV ANNIPEL se seieielsisce es «2 


Saskatchewan— 
DS TVCRINA, «aise age once Save 6 


29—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta— 
BU—Oal Ary ac. cancecs soos s 


381—Edmonton............. 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


aad Be UE ee eee 


carton and loose. 
Californian and Australian. 
price. 





Oranges, California, 


288’s, per doz. 


Z : 3 
So SS Wey SPS en PS 


° ° . 4 . 4 ° : ° 4 ° ° ° 
“I cs co oo bo co ho “I (oN) oo bo — ~I 


co 


Hm OD 





Bananas, yellow, 
per lb. 


ie} 
es 
n 


bo (Je) 
(Se) a 


bo bo 
or = 


oo bh oo me Ww So & 


° 
— 


(s) 28 oz. tin. 


Potatoes, Canadian, 
No. 1, per 10 lbs. 


bo 
or 
72 = oC SU To oT = 


= 
w 
Se on eo) GS es 60) Gop as ST Cato Oo 


lor) 
e 
j=) 


or oO 
CO 
wo o 


(t) Pure. 

















o : 
b 3 a4 E e Coal 
= qd Ae | ro as 
y 5 Ga |S | ge 
Ta Sam | Be | A #) eg q 
eo" od Sat neeane ar - a ra 
ede | Bay | a eels te mel) oe a 
a We eo | genes | ss ES 
ava Oe RR ol baal lak Lee ae a> 
22 go 85 S25 /H25 | So 35 
Ae P 2, 3 Soo, le Sa ae 2e 
o) Ay = A ‘Ss < joa) 
cts cts cts. cts cts. $ $ 
k Ww Vv 
12-4 34-4 26-3 61-4 NOP ae ee 23-04 
n Vv 
9-8 27-2 27-6 AGE Die |Memelill isto |'crta hasten 17-50 
n 
9-6 28-7 24-1 46-1 WD Qi reeks tes. oie 19-44 
n Vv 
10:3 29-6 26-0 46-6 BON oy Spies ae 13-60 
n 
9-4 27-6 25-7 MN) | OG ogaecnas 18-75 
nN Vv 
10-0 29-1 26-5 47-7 stp OO} ee ow ase 19-68 
n Vv 
12-0 29-7 28-0 55-5 110-9 HOA: || Se tecue 
nD * 
11-3 28-2 24-8 BOO dO Oe 2775 Online te cle 
n * 
11-0 29-5 24-8 ARssctay || alOyfateh I) AOR ons ence 
n * 
10-2 28-1 26-7 Ose |) TelSOe |) PORE Sarge coe 
n 
10-2 28-8 24-7 Glos || Teoky || Altos) Sooo ac 
n 
11-6 27-0 22-9 Sols) || a a)o%§ || © ORONO oon aococ 
n Vv 
10-2 27-7 25-6 EGO? WSN} || PACU eas ooo e 
n 
9-0 29-3 22-7 SOs LOL Cele 2O-cOmlonaemnes 
n 
9-7 28-3 24-1 Malt) | WOyoz) | PESO eacesoc 
n 
9-4 26-1 25-0 Bile Ome OSs deilmee Or Oia ieee eiers 
* 
9°8 28-6 23-2 49-5 104-1 258th lace eens 
10-8 29-5 26-4 55-2 99-8 BEGUN G Apoo one 
9-9 27-8 ee 48-7 104-4 26 Owls catectes 
Reta a bercecaenre ie 22-8 52-7 114-8 D8 DM Wee kceterers 
n 
8-6 26-9 22-8 54:6 102-6 2690S Gseeeeae 
n * 
9-4 28-2 25-1 Bedale Ode Seno m0 Micrtneer re 
10-7 29-6 23-5 la || AMOR | PHO |, Seo ce oe 
n * 
9-5 26-2 24-6 50-6 100-2 28-50 Fierce 
n sf 
8-4 27:6 24-6 48-3 102-8 DM e ss Aakro & 
n 
9-2 31-8 24-5 FDaRH || MOVsol0) I} POW) ese cauec 
n ~ 
9-6 28-4 27-3 47-3 OWS As onan a5s 21-05 
10-8 27-9 27-6 48-5 HOSS Olen 18-30 
* 
12/2 30-8 27-5 47-2 ANDAs eles onesi 6 17-98 
n 
11-6 28-1 25-5 48-2 POO SG ccers «Oe eee eesecs 
n 
13-2 29-7 25-7 48-2 OA sIG al evenenene ees 8-25 
n 
10-2 28-1 26-5 50-4 OS | gates 22-90 
n 
10-3 27-5 26-9 50-2 Oits Om erie art 19-75 
n 
9-1 25-8 23-8 47-2 OS's Gia terete! 19-93 
8-5 27-3 24-0 46-4 INGO | 5 a pierce 21-56 


(h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 c. per 16 oz. tin. 


(k) Californian, 





(v) Including tins. 


















(n) Mixed— 
*Revised 
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(m) 15 oz. tin. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE[G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1952-19537 



































Se a) aoa. 
Date Com- 2 Com- . a io 
mencing In mencing plat ane Waa ine 
During | Existence | During | Existence | Working Work 
Month Month Days Taae 
1953* 
SEVILLE Y coretoe seicareccesas Rong aot oc eee 14} 14 2, 1361 2,136 31,050 0-04 
February eso os eee eee ee aes i 19 2,448 StL Ot Zoned 0-03 
Marl s waa siamatrolan ate Seneeeraie rin ates 13 21 4,524 5,450 33, 018 0-04 
ATL aeWe.. <u a oes Contes, eee ae 14 24 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
i Eig cele ae IO one Orie, DANN Sahat 17 30 2,740 4,784 36, 127 0, 04 
N tsl cee gee rere. a tRS Sir ed pA aS See ee 16 al 4,809 6,452 57, 346 0-07 
lye aetna bacon cathe oleae ete eRe 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09: 
Cumaulatinies:Oual|S seen 99 24, 097 283, 924 0-05. 
1952 
JANUAT Vee Ae a SAREE ee he ee Low Ls DotA 5,374 719145 0-09 
Hr UAV aca etna Seer kete ict ee 12 Op 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Marc li: wie ..cccrae tien a eucaes ae 16 25 Zot t 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
PATI ete Oe ener he ate cecreeect2 8a nies. ee 22 37 8,418 122i) iseiia 0-21 
IVES SG sune dT arin Seotune eee onan arene 30 44 14, 853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
JUNG BS... wees aetegny: ¢ actn ae ete ae 28 42 44,704 59,706 | 717,845 0-87 
A hE eae os acre NABER Lan Soa acs Tt 4 oes 29 54 8, 941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
Cimon ative loca Seen 150 ozs 561 DONT Oke 0-38 




















*Preliminary figures. 

tStrikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1953 (‘) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Sa 7 ae au ee Particulars (?) 
stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1953 


MiIninc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour, cereal and feed mill 
workers, 
Peterborough, Ont., 
and Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Sports clothes factory 
workers, 
Roxton Pond, P.Q. 


Yarn and carpet factory 
workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Zinc alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 














1 100 2,400 |Commenced May 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and union security following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


g 176 2,750 |Commenced April 22; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 





bo 
ho 
ou 
oo 


5,600 |Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 


it on 1,300 |Commenced May 19; for a new agree- 
ment incorporating cost-of-living 
bonus in basic rate, seniority, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


IN| eaves eee ae ea Commenced June 4; for union recog- 
nition; plant reported closed down 
by June 27; indefinite. 


2 429 3,400 |Commenced June 17; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
protesting reduction in hours which 
would reduce take-home pay and 
alleged violation of seniority follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 138; negotiations; 
compromise. 





= 33 600 |Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; employment 
conditions no longer affected by 
the end of July; indefinite. 


i! 90 1,500 |Commenced March 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief periods 
for moulders and hospital and acci- 
dent insurance plan; terminated 
July 24; conciliation, civic, and 
negotiations; compromise. 








1 48 1,000 |Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to October 30, 
1952, and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


1 45 900 |Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1953 (4) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





in Man- 
Estab- ___ | Working 
lishments Workers Days 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1953—Concluded 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Monument cutters, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Bus transport workers, 
Saskatchewan. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 
house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Mixed concrete truck 
drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Strikes and Lockouts Comme 


Minine— 
Gold miners, 
Pamour and South 
Porcupine, Ont. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Boys’ pants factory 
workers, 
Maskinonge, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Refrigerator factory 
workers, 


Granby. .@) 
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1 240 5, 200 
1 246 246 
9 65 190 
if 229 4,200 
1 140 2,000 
4 590 1,180 





3 780 13,000 
1 133 399 
1 AQ 40 
il 118 1,180 











Commenced June 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 424 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
check-off, etc., following reference 
i conciliation board; unterminat- 
ed. 


Commenced June 29; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for refusal to 
work scheduled overtime; termin- 
ated July 2; negotiations, compro- 
mise, dismissal changed to 30-day 
suspension. 


Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
pay for eight statutory holidays 
and health and welfare plan follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 10; negotiations, 
compromise. 


Commenced June 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours with same take- 
home pay, with 5-day week for all 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 27; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to December 9, 1952, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 2; concilia- 
tion; compromise. 


neing During July, 1953 


Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 40 
per week, pay for six statutory holi- 
days, check-off and extension of 
vacation plan following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 23; protesting dis- 
missal of a switchman for quitting 
work before end of shift; terminat— 
ed July 27; return of workers pend- 
ing settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced July 27; for dismissal of 
a forelady; terminated July 27; re- 
turn of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increasedwages, 
extension of vacation plan, etc.; 
unterminated. 





TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1953(') 














Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved | 





Estab- 


lishments 





Workers 








Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1253—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Glass and plastic factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Chemical factory workers, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, apprentices 
and helpers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Comox, B.C. 


Carpenters, 
London, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Truck drivers, 
Hope, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinities— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Truck drivers, ware- 
housemen and helpers, 
South Western Ontario. 


Water Transport— 
Seamen, ‘ 
Erieau, Ont. 


Stevedores, 
Toronto, Ont. 

















150 


58 


550 


(°) 
14 


9 
oO 


1,500 


40 











110 


2, 400 


400 


645 


16,500 


44 


40 








Commenced July 10; alleged delay in 
settlement of various grievances; 
terminated July 10; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for union sec- 
urity following reference to concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
terminated July 10; negotiations 
and return of workers pending refer- 
ence to conciliation board; indefi- 
nite. 


Commenced July 9; protesting lay-off 
of two workers for alleged unsatis- 
factory service; terminated July 24; 
negotiations and partial return of 
workers; indefinite. 


Commenced July 16; for new agree- 
mentsprovidingforincreased wages, 
time and one-half for work on 
Saturdays and double time on 
Sundays and statutory holidays: 
terminated July 31; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 7; for retroactive 
payment of wage increase to Sep- 
tember 2, 1952, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
July 9; replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced July 8; dispute with 
foreman re union membership; ter- 
minated July 8; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced July 20; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased wages 
following reference to concilation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 6: for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and overtime rates; terminated 
July 7; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 8: protesting re- 
moval of a worker from job on 
winch for alleged dangerous opera- 
tion; terminated July 9; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 121 indirectly affected; (4) 56 indirectly affected; (°) 2,000 indirectly affected; (®) 370 indirectly 


affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 


QUARTER OF 1933, 


BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 









































Bp | 
S mo} 
2 as z 
a as S 
: ae |e 3 
A eles om eters 
pe : Z |e] 2] s |sa \ee5 2 
fem} fo} —. ; wy q 
=| a0 aP| 9 3 [oneio es © a 
= = ea ec RE tlh q | 2'o/as ele es Ss g a 
2 Hy | ce SiS 3 % |\Pat2osg] 3 = a & ie 
a ep Kel 2 =) S re 3 = eo 3 fos) > 3) a 
&0 re) | SiG s 5 | Sen!) sno = a= i =I S 
<a |e 2 Ooie Ho ~ & |om|P |] ea 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.|.....]...--|---:-|e+seeforsa: ile (ete se aera 6 lees adios leaner EG tn co 2 
ingnielic lohan snac ondoonsunbbmas duce soo 3 41 1 13 16 12 1 3 atlas ooare A tes 97 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc...|..... 1 1 1 4 DW en csrerllewatee cea sees eis enous neusul envelcee=aer het eae 9 

(b)) Mowanle vielniclesixes i. pie emmicieti 1 MEN eto ee 6 3 3 1 2 2 lee iaehe On eee 23 

(G)Othenoblectsa-nwat rere rect 2 Beilin 6 9 TAGE ane it LP eae 1 ape 65 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, 

Welhi@l@s, [BW snasces ¢ccn boot anodao » 2 eee 5 i On eee 1 ToS) ager. | ee PA 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, Etc.. 6 iD, 1 9) 5 i 1 20 Gil See Bellis eyare 53 
INS Byoval Skheisinn cancuodcanecoemeacooos 4 4 1 o 11 Tie gear 6 Leen eee 45 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1953 
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Current Manpower Situation 


EASONALLY high levels of activity reached in late August were 
maintained during most of September, although it was evident 

by the end of the month that labour demand had passed its peak. By the 
first of October most of the grain harvest had been completed and the 
labour requirements of the construction, food processing and transpor- 
tation industries had eased somewhat. A decrease in the number of 
labour shortage areas and an increase in the number with moderate sur- 
pluses reflected this seasonal change in labour market conditions. 


September marked the end of the holiday period, which caused 
substantial changes in the size and composition of the labour force. 
In the four weeks ending September 19, the labour force decreased by 
109,000, largely because of the withdrawal of school and university 
students. This was accompanied by an almost equal decrease in the 
number of people with jobs. Within this group, however, a decrease of 
more than 180,000 occurred in the number of workers absent on vacation 
with the result that full-time employment increased by 76,000 during 
the month. 


Job applications on file at National Employment Service offices 
fluctuated within a narrow range during the month. The seasonal turning 
point occurred at September 10, two weeks earlier than in 1952, The 
average total number of applications for the month was 162,000, an 
increase of 19,000 over the average for September, 1952. 


Manufacturing employment in August was five per cent higher than 
last year; the industrial composite was two per cent higher. While there 
were still regional and industrial differences, this employment increase 
resulted in fairly full and balanced use of the available labour supplies. 
During August and early September, areas in which labour demand and 
supply were in balance covered more than 80 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers. This proportion was slightly greater than during the 
same period in 1952. 
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The increase in total employment has, however, tended toobscure 
some employment declines in certain industries. Among the manufacturing 
industries, the level of employment in agricultural implements was about 
30 per cent below last year’s and there are signs that employment in 
other industries in the iron and steel group has levelled off. Primary 
textile employment is currently about 10 per cent below capacity and 
many of the persons employed are on a short work week. Lay-offs in 
the automobile industry occurred about two months earlier than usual, 
indicating a possible easing in the market for cars. Much of the year- 
to-year increase in employment occurred in the aircraft, shipbuilding 
and electronics industries. These industries showed no indication of 
slackening, although they did not exert the same expansionary influence 
on employment as last year. 


In most of the other non-agricultural industries activity continued 
at fairly high levels. Production and sales of consumer goods in 1953 
have been substantially greater than in 1952. The expanding output 
of many consumer goods industries has resulted in some inventory ac- 
cumulation in the past few months but in general, stocks have not been 
out of line with the increased sales volume. The transportation, service 
and distribution industries expanded steadily to serve the needs of an 
increasing population. 


In response to the continued high level of investment, construction 
employment in the first six months of the year was substantially higher 
than in 1952. The investment boom was still of considerable proportions 
in the residential and general commercial fields during the third quarter. 
Housing starts during August, for example, totalled 10,900, an increase 
of 15 per cent over the same month in 1952; the number of units under 
construction at the end of the month was 27 per cent higher than last 
yeat. However, the gradual completion of some hydro-electric projects 
and the reduced expansion in the iron and steel, chemicals and pulp 
paper industries have been reflected in some levelling-off in construction 
employment during the summer months. 


The trend in construction varied a good deal in different parts of 
the country. In the western provinces, particularly in Alberta and British 
Columbia, there was little evidence of slackening activity. Increases 
in housebuilding together with such long-term work as the Kitimat project 
and oil resource developments increased construction employment more 
than 25 per cent above last year’s levels. On the other hand, the level 
in Quebec fel] by about the same proportion. Contributing to the decline 
in this province were the completion of power dams in the Lac St. Jean 
district, a reduction in defence construction and smaller programs of 
highway, bridge and street construction. 


While a few industrial and regional problems such as reduced activity 
in the farm implement, primary textiles and coal and gold mining indus- 
tries did exist during September, economic activity generally continued 
high and above last year’s level. Seasonal summer activities were 
beginning to decline but many workers released from these occupations 


were finding employment in logging in Kastern Canada. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


NE noteworthy feature of collective bargaining during much of 1953 

has been the prolonged duration of negotiations in many important 

industries. At mid-October, after several months’ negotiations, settle- 

ments had not yet been reached either in the pulp and paper, basic steel, 

or Nova Scotia coal mining industries. Bargaining was also still in 

progress in the clothing, rubber and British Columbia interior lumbering 
industries. 


Strike activity, while increasing gradually through the year, remained 
well below the 1952 level. Strikes of gold miners in northern Ontario 
and Quebec accounted for almost 65 per cent of the time loss during 


September, 1953. 


Current Bargaining. The International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
(AFL-TLC) and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC), together with several unions of mechani- 
cal tradesmen, involving a total of more than 12,000 workers, began 
negotiations last spring with the Ontario and Manitoba group of news- 
print and pulp mills. The unions requested a five-per-cent increase in 
wages while the companies proposed a three-per-cent decrease. After 
meetings in April, negotiations were postponed until June. Ultimately 
the dispute was referred to a conciliation board which, in a majority 
report, recommended against any increase. At mid-October the unions 
were reported to be taking a strike vote. 


In British Columbia, negotiations between the pulp and paper unions 
and representatives of the mills have also been going on for some 
months. The union membership is reported to have rejected the majority 
report of a conciliation board which recommended a 4-cent-per-hour 
increase. The union nominee recommended a 10-cent increase. It is 
expected that further negotiations will precede any strike vote. 


The efforts of a conciliation officer to settle differences between 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and two basic steel 
companies, Steel Company of Canada Limited at Hamilton and the Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, have so far failed to produce agree- 
ment. Under a wage re-opening provision in the two-year contracts, 
bargaining began several months ago over the union’s request for an 
8-cent-per-hour increase. 


Following settlement between West Coast lumbering and logging 
operators and the International Woodworkers of America, representing 
more than 30,000'workers (L.G., Aug., p. 1102), bargaining between 
the union and operators in the much smaller interior logging and lumber- 
ing industry became general. For bargaining purposes, the interior is 
divided into two sections, northern and southern. Workers in the northern 
interior went on strike on September 28 (see Work Stoppages below). In 
a Government-supervised strike vote, workers in the southern sector 
voted by a small majority in favour of strike action following rejection 
by the union members of the report of a conciliation board which re- 
commended a wage increase of three cents an hour. Wage rates in the 
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interior have continued to remain below those paid on the coast and 
the union is seeking to close the gap. 


Negotiations are getting under way in the shipbuilding industry in 
Montreal and on the West Coast. At Montreal more than 1,000 employees 
are affected by negotiations beginning between Canadian Vickers Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des Employés de la Canadian Vickers (CTCC), 
The union is requesting a wage increase, reduction of hours from 45 to 


42% and other benefits. 


More than 1,500 shipyard workers are affected by bargaining now 
getting under way between several firms in Vancouver and Victoria and 
various craft unions representing their employees. Wage rate increases 
and certain fringe benefits are being sought. The International Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers’ Union (AFL-TLC) represents 


the largest number of employees. 


Wage negotiations covering deep-sea longshoremen at Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Vancouver Island failed to bring agreement and 
it is reported that a conciliation officer will be asked to intervene. The 
parties involved are the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


Union (CCL) and the Shipping Federation of British Columbia. 


Bargaining between the Canadian railways and the various unions 
representing about 150,000 non-operating employees is scheduled to 
begin shortly. The General Conference Committee of the unions has 
announced that a wage increase will not be sought in this year’s bargain- 
ing. The unions will, however, seek a number of cost items including 
eight statutory holidays with pay, a sick-pay plan, longer vacations and 
overtime for Sunday work. 


Recent Agreements. A threatened strike of Great Lakes seamen 
was averted by the recent signing of an agreement between the Seafarers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) and four of the major shipping firms. 
The agreement, providing for reduction to a 40-hour week without change 
in take-home pay, a schedule of compensatory payments for work per- 
formed on Saturday or Sunday and the establishment of a welfare plan, 
was reached with the assistance of a specially appointed Federal Govern- 
ment mediator, Mr. Arthur MacNamara. No provision was made for in- 
creased monthly base rates, originally requested by the union. Similar 
demands by the union for seamen of the Atlantic fleet, having been 
rejected by a conciliation board, resulted in a strike. 


Following prolonged negotiation and conciliation, an agreement 
was concluded between the Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 
at Hamilton and the United Electrical. Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (independent). Increases in wage rates and improved vacation 
and welfare plans were agreed upon. Agreement between the union and 
the Canadian General Electric Company Limited was reached earlier 


(L.G., June, p. 798). 


Work Stoppages. Strike activity increased substantially during 
September, mainly as a result of the spread of work stoppages in northern 
Ontario and Quebec gold and base metal mines. At Noranda Mines Limited 
in Quebec and Broulan Reef, Preston East Dome, Hallnor and Delnite 
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Mines in northern Ontario, 2,600 employees represented by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) have been on strike since mid- 
summer. During September, the same union called strikes at McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines, Limited, and Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Limited, in Ontario, and in October, at the Quemont Mining Corporation 
in Quebec. These strikes involve a further 3,000 workers. All have 
followed negotiation over the union’s requests for wage increases, re- 
ductions from the 48-hour week and a voluntary check-off of union dues. 
In all but one instance, the disputes were referred to conciliation boards. 


Other important strikes that began during September involve seamen 
on Canada’s Atlantic fleet, represented. by the Seafarers’ International 
Union (APL-LEG) Us Gy Septsan: 1245), and northern interior British 
Columbia lumbering and sawmill workers, represented by the International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL). The latter stoppage followed re- 
jection by the employers of a conciliation board recommendation for a 
6-cent-per-hour increase in wages. 


In September, more than 16,000 workers were involved in 37 strikes, 
the largest figure for any month so far in 1953. Similarly, the number 
of man-working days lost through strikes was considerably greater in 
September (126,131) than in any previous month this year. However, 
both the number of strikes and of man-working days lost in September 
1953 were fewer than for the same month of 1952. In total, 131 work 
stoppages occurred during the first nine months of 1953, accounting for 
502,815 lost man-working days, compared with 186 stoppages and 
2,621,661 during the same period last year. 


Wage Changes. The accompanying table indicates the amounts of 
wage increases negotiated during the first nine months of 1953, based 
on a selected sample of agreements maintained in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Most wage increases were in the range of 5 to 9.9 
cents an hour. The 
trend appears to be 
towards lower in- 
creases in 1953 than 
in 1952 (L.G., March, 
p. 348). Among the 


Wage Changes in Selected Collective Agreements * 


(Bargained during first nine months of 1953) 
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| No change cent, covering 59 
0—4.9 cents per cent of the 
5—9.9 cents 111,400 workers, received 

| 1014.9 cents | 31,400 increases of 10 
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more. Of the agree- 
ments sampled during 
the first nine months 
















Total 224 | 0.0 | 220,500 F000 | of this year, 59 
per cent, covering 

* For purposes of analysis, the Economics and Hesearch 79 per cent of the 
Branch maintains a selected sample of 1,000 of the approxi- workers, received 


mately 6,000 agreements in Canada, The above table is 
based on 224 agreements from this sample, bargained during 
the first nine months of 1953 and forwarded to the Branch. 
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less than 10 cents 
an hour. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


N September, labour market con- 


ditions reached the seasonal CANADA 


* : : Proportion of paid workers within each 
turning point. During the summer, of the four fabs our market groups, 
the increasing labour requirements Poni Par Cont 


of agriculture, construction and 
other seasonal industries expanded 
more rapidly than labour supplies. 
By the first of October, however, 
it was apparent that labour demand 
had diminished, although con- 
ditions varied in the different 
regions. Compared with a month 
earlier, labour shortage areas had 
decreased from nine to seven (all aaleetsie Se poe beta fal 

in the Prairie region), areas in 

balance had decreased from 87 to 

85 and those with moderate labour surpluses had increased from 15 


to 19. 


ses se 88 a8 8 





It was also apparent that, although total employment continued to 
be somewhat greater than a year ago, the expansion was more than 
matched by an increasing labour force. Consequently, the supply of 
available workers in most parts of the country was slightly greater at 
the beginning of October than a year ago. The increase was most marked 
in the major industrial and minor categories, which included more areas 
with labour surpluses and fewer with labour shortages than last year. 


The number of surplus areas was greater this year than last, the 
increase occurring entirely in the Atlantic, Quebec and Ontario regions. 
The factors contributing to these labour surpluses were many and in- 
cluded lower levels of logging employment and a reduced number of 
rural construction projects in the Atlantic and Quebec regions; below- 
capacity employment in the textile industry in Quebec; reduced coal- 
mining activity in Nova Scotia; and reduced activity in the manufacture 
of textiles and agricultural implements and in gold mining in Ontario. 
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*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, OCTOBER 1, 1953 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 





Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
METROPGLITAN AREAS Quebec —Levis 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 











Winnipeg 
Brantford Corner Brook 
Cornwall Farnham — Granby 
Joliette Fort William — 
Lac St. Jean Port Arthur 
New Glasgow Guelph 
Rouyn — Val d’Or Halifax 
Saint John Kingston 
Shawinigan Falls Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Sydney London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Trois Riviéres Moncton 
60 per cent or more in Valleyfield — Niagara Peninsula 
non-agricultural activity) Beauvharnois Oshawa 
. Windsor Peterborough 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 


Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 








Ie Barrie Brandon 

Charlottetown Red Deer 
Chatham Regina 

MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Lethbridge 7 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Moose Jaw orkton 


North Battleford 

Prince Albert 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


OE ie 


Central Vancouver Bathurst Swift Current 

Island Belleville — Trenton 
Drummondville Bracebridge 
Fredericton Brampton 
Gaspe Bridgewater 
Montmagny Buckingham 
Newcastle Campbellton 
Sorel Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Thérese 
Leamington 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 











Lindsay 
Listowel 
MINOR AREAS Medicine Hat 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) North Bay 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec —North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Yarmouth 
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ATLANTIC 


THE labour market situation in 
aTIPAATIC the Atlantic region during Septem- 
P rtion of paid workers within each ber was virtually the same as in 
roportio Pp ; 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. the previous month. The number 
of workers employed more than 
35 hours a week totalled 462,000 
at September 19, an increase of 
12,000 from the previous month. 
During the four weeks ending 
September 19, a decrease of 10,000 
occurred in the number of persons 
working fewer than 35 _ hours. 


Construction activity was at 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE sHorTace| the seasonal peak but labour 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 | Supplies were generally adequate, 


though shortages of skilled 





tradesmen such as plumbers, electricians, carpenters and sheet metal 
workers existed in some areas. Harvesting of the apple and potato crops 
increased farm labour requirements during the month. The potato yield 
was expected to be about average; the demand for pickers was about the 
same as in former years. On the other hand, the demand for apple pickers 
was far below normal because heavy rain and wind storms during Septem- 
ber caused severe damage to the crop. Processing plants were making 
preparations for the canning season but in view of the small apple crop 
the season was expected to be shorter than usual. 


Seasonal increases in agricultural and construction activities were 
accompanied by some employment decreases in other industries. Most 
of these reductions, which occurred in coal mining, aircraft manufacturing 
and ship repair work, were contra-seasonal. In addition, some sawmills 
were closing earlier than usual because of the high level of sawmill 
activity this summer and the reduced log cut earlier in the year. 


There was no significant change in the classification of the various 
labour market areas during September. As in August, most areas were 
in balance, slight labour surpluses existing in only five of the 21 areas 
in the region. This represents an increase of one in the number of 
surplus areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Employment in St. John’s, 
Nfld., remained stable during the month. Skilled tradesmen such as 
engineers, electricians, plumbers and auto mechanics were still in 
short supply, while slight surpluses of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers existed. 


A slight labour surplus developed in New Glasgow. There were 
several contributing factors, the most notable being the lay-offs during 
the month at the Acadia Coal Company mines resulting from the recent 
policy of the company to discontinue operations in parts of mines which 
were uneconomical to operate. In addition, the absence of highway con- 
struction, reduced lumbering operations and the continued reduction in 
foundry and machine shop work increased available labour supplies. 
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Moderate labour surpluses continued at Sydney, where coal-mining 
employment remained 1,400 below the total at the beginning of March. 
Saint John also remained in the moderate surplus category. The only 
significant change in this area occurred among female textile workers, a 
number of whom were reported on temporary lay-off at the end of the 
month. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Balanced labour conditions 
continued in 11 of the 13 major agricultural and minor areas. Fredericton 
and Newcastle remained inthe moderate surplus category. Labour supplies 
were most pronounced in the rural centres of these two areas where 
depressed markets for lumber and pulp diminished the demand for cutting 
crews. As a result of reduced markets for these products, shipping in 
the Newcastle area was also curtailed. 


QUEBEC 

INDUSTRIAL activity in the Quebec QUEBEC 

Sl Sn apart from an Se. aa in Proportion of paid workers within each 
logging, remained stable during of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


September. While most late-summer 
seasonal activity had reached its 
peak, fall and winter logging 
camps were opening up and re- 
quired workers. As a result, the 
number of persons working full- 
time reached a new _ peak of 
1,413,000 at September 19, an 
increase of 17,000 during the 
month. The number of part-time 
workers rose from 62,000 to 74,000, LM keen 
largely as a result of further 
reductions in hours in the textile 
industry and some seasonal short-time in the boot and shoe industry. 





Much of the expansion in manufacturing employment this year oc- 
curred in the consumer goods industry in Montreal and Quebec city, 
where balanced employment conditions have prevailed since late spring. 
In contrast, the majority of the major industrial centers have reported 
moderate labour surpluses throughout the year. Six major industrial 
areas were classified in the moderate surplus category at October | this 
year, compared with one in 1952. The levelling off of employment gener- 
ally in these areas and the reduction of employment in the textile in- 
dustry, accompanied by the normal increase in the labour force, con- 
tributed to these surpluses. 


Three areas came into the labour surplus category during September, 
bringing the total in this group to. 10 by October 1. The remaining 14 
areas in the province were in balance, although slight reductions of 
available labour occurred in some areas during the month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Adequate supplies of labour for manufacturing 
were generally available despite a seasonal increase in hirings following 
the vacation lull. The clothing industry, however, had difficulty in 
filling its requirements for sewing-machine operators. Metal workers 
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were available for the first time in several years as a result of recent 
lay-offs in the aircraft and rolling stock industries. The service trades, 
on the other hand, were a good deal tighter and restaurants encountered 
considerable difficulty in recruiting waitresses and kitchen help. 


The employment situation remained’ generally in balance during 
September in Quebec city as the usual seasonal employment transition 
from agriculture and construction to logging occurred. There was some 
scarcity of qualified steel workers at the shipyards at Levis. 


Major Industrial Areas. The release of construction workers in 
Joliette during September brought the area into the moderate surplus 
category. No change occurred in the situation of the five areas already 
in the surplus category. The Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe and Farnham— 


Granby areas likewise remained in balance. 


Major Agrioultural and Minor Areas. Lay-offs in the textile industry 
together with some slackness in construction activity resulted in sur- 
pluses of workers in Drummondville, Montmagny and Sorel. The latter 
two areas moved from the balanced category to the moderate surplus 
group during the month, while Drummondville remained in the surplus 
category where it has been throughout the summer. No change occurred 
in the other major agricultural and minor areas. 


ONTARIO 
ONTARIO ACCELERATED seasonal employ- 


Proportion of paid workers within each ment declines in the agricultural, 

of the four labour market groups, 1953. construction and tourist industries 
ces in Ontario during September re- 
sulted in a decrease of 42,000 in 
the number of persons with jobs. 
Most of this decrease was among 
students or persons in temporary 
jobs who withdrew from the labour 
force (36,000). The number of 
persons on holiday also declined 
by 84,000 to a total of 23,000 at 


September 19, resulting in an 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE! 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 Group 3 Group 4| increase of about 43,000 in the 


of persons working full time. 





Although labour was in tighter supply in most areas of Ontario 
during the first six months of this year than last, immigration of workers 
together with generally stable employment levels in the manufacturing 
and construction industries maintained a generally balanced labour 
market during the third quarter. In 1952, rapid expansion of employment 
began in the third and continued in the fourth quarter. 


Further deterioration occurred in the agricultural implement and 
textile industries during September and some softness appeared in 
iron and steel, automobile and household equipment manufacturing. The 
seasonal shift from agriculture to logging continued and workers from 
strike-bound mines increased the supply of woods labour. The movement 
of farm workers to the Prairies was completed during September, a total 
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of 1,300 having left Gntario. Building construction continued at about 
the same levels as last year and in most areas qualified construction 
workers remained somewhat scarce. 


Labour shortages disappeared in Kitchener and Bracebridge during 
the month, bringing the total number of areas in balance to 33; a moderate 
labour surplus existed in the three remaining areas. At October 1 last 
year, 13 areas had labour shortages and the remaining 23 had approxi- 
mately balanced labour markets. 


Metropolitan Areas. The ‘Toronto area remained in approximate 
balance during September. Some shortage of construction and skilled 
industrial workers continued in Weston and Oakville; few of the job 
applicants in the area had the necessary qualifications. Labour supplies 
for many occupations continued to be relatively tight in Ottawa — liull 
but there was some surplus of unskilled workers, particularly in the 
older age groups. Demand for engineers, chemists, and biochemists for 
the government service was still strong. In Hamilton, the pattern of 
scattered industrial lay-offs continued. Since most of these, however, 
were small or of short duration, the area remained in approximate balance. 


Major Industrial Areas. Lay-offs in the automobile, textile, iron 
and steel, and electrical apparatus industries increased the labour 
supply in a number of the major industrial areas but many of the workers 
were able to find temporary jobs in construction. LDrantford, Cornwall 
and Windsor remained in the surplus category. Although the labour 
supply was still low in Kitchener, the area moved into balance as the 
demand for construction workers had largely been filled and hiring was 
slow in most manufacturing industries. 


Major Agricultural ana Minor Areas. Although very little labour 
was available in Barrie, Bracebridge, Brampton, Goderich, Ingersoll, 
Listowel, St. Thomas and Simcoe, unfilled demand was also very small. 
All 20 of the agrieultural and minor areas were in the balanced labour 
market category. 


PRAIRIE 
IN the Prairie region, the main PRAIRIE 
features of the employment situa- Proportion of poid workers within each 


tion in September were the reduc- of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


tion in the labour force following 
the re-opening of schools and 
and universities and the sustained 
manpower demands in construction 
and agriculture. This brought the 
number of workers without jobs 
and seeking work to its lowest 
point this year. At September 19, 
persons employed full time num- 


bered 885,000, only 2,000 fewer 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
than a month earlier; the number eer eriiei canbe atpRoue a? .GROUPTA 


working part time increased from 


44,000 to 50,000. 
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Industrial employment in the region in September continued the 
rapid rise of recent years. At the beginning of August, the year-to-year 
increase in non-agricultural employment (6 per cent) was three times 
that for the country as a whole. Construction accounted for well over 
one-third of the increase, the remainder being spread over manufacturing, 
transportation, trade and service. Not all three of the Prairie Provinces 
shared equally in this employment increase; almost two-thirds of it 
occurred in Alberta. 


Construction programs in many areas felt the impact of the seasonal 
demand for labour in agriculture, which reached its peak level during 
August and early September. Areas such as Regina, Saskatoon and 
Swift Current reported that, in addition to the summer-long scarcity of 
construction tradesmen, vacancies forconstruction labourers far exceeded 
the number applying for employment. This situation eased somewhat by 
the end of September as harvesting operations neared completion. 


There was no change in the labour market classification of local 
areas during the month of September. General labour shortages existed 
in seven areas, covering 40 per cent of the wage and salary workers in 
the region. In the remaining 13 areas, labour supply and demand were 
in approximate balance. 


Metropolitan Areas. Virtually no change occurred in the employment 
situation in Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton. The high employment 
levels in the Edmonton area, resulting from industrial growth, continued. 
The construction employment index in this city had reached 1238.6 by 
the end of August (1939=100), an increase of 43 per cent over the year. 
Labour shortages eased slightly during September as the Canadian 
Chemical Company and Canadian Industries Limited plants neared com- 
pletion but the total amount of construction work in progress indicated 
that the period of high activity would be extended to the limit permitted 
by the weather. 


In Fort William—Port Arthur the tendency towards labour shortages 
eased during September with the annual influx of workers from the 
prairies. About 1,500 woods workers were hired during the month; the 
total number of such workers in the area is expected to level off at 


about 8,000. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour supplies in these areas 
were unable to meet fully the requirements of both agriculture and 
construction during September. By October 1, however, harvesting was 
virtually complete and labour requirements diminished, although short- 
ages persisted in Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Red Deer and 
Swift Current. Most “of these areas reported that the number of jobs in 
construction this winter would be greater than in past years. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region as a whole remained reasonably 
stable during September. Full-time employment reached 378,000 by 
September 19, an increase of 5,000 during the month. This gain was 
offset by a decrease in the number of part-time workers and a slight 
increase in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work. 


Activity this summer continued to rise above last year’s 
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level although the expansion was 

accompanied by changes in the PACIFIC 

relative emphasis of various Ab cada alee cgobi 1953, 
activities. A moderate gain in 
over-all employment resulted from 
the marked rise in construction 
activity, which more than offset 
significant declines in the logging, 
mining and fishing industries. 


This pattern continued with 
little change during September. The 
high level of housebuilding, to- 
gether with the work still to be done at | 

ae SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Kitimat and on various hydro-elec- GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3. GROUP 4 
tric and refinery projects, sustained 
demand for construction workers and 
will probably help to extend the period of high construction employment 
into the winter. On the other hand, surplus stocks of cut logs, the pre- 
vailing strike of lumber workers in the northern interior and uncertain 
lumber markets created labour surpluses in some areas and raised the 
possibility of further production cutbacks. Activity in the fishing in- 
dustry was at the level of previous years but prevailing metal prices 
prevented any increase in the reduced level of mining employment. 





The number of workers seeking employment increased during the 
month but not sufficiently to cause any change in labour market classi- 
fications. Nine of the 10 areas in the region were still in balance, while 
Central Vancouver Island, which covers a number of logging centres, had 
a moderate labour surplus. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Vancouver— New West- 
minster came into balance considerably later this year than the metro- 
politan areas in other regions. The area remained in this category during 
September, although the end of the salmon run meant the addition of 
900 gill-net fishermen to the labour supply. A start was made on a suf- 
ficient number of large projects to ensure a high level of construction 
employment as long as weather permits. Lumber production continued 
at a high level but small lay-offs at two mills pointed to some curtail- 
ment in the near feature. 


Periodic lay-offs at shipbuilding yards in Victoria continued, al- 
though enough new work was in prospect to absorb most of the workers 
released. With this exception, employment conditions in the area altered 
little during the month. 


Minor Areas. Labour supplies increased during the month in five 
minor areas and decreased in three. Kamloops reported the strongest 
demand for labour, chiefly as a result of the requirements of the oil 
refinery now under construction. In Trail —Nelson, on the other hand, 
reduced employment levels in mining continued and 300 workers were 
laid off at the Waneta dam, which is now almost completed. The logging 
industry on Central Vancouver Island was still operating below capacity 
and although some increase in hiring took place, the area remained in 
the moderate surplus category. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1953) 








Principal [tems 





Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a) ........-.--------+ 
Persons at work 35 hours or more -.-.------ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours..--.-- 
Usually work 35 hours or more-.---------- 
OneShortetime:cccscccs-ccececscetessesceceteere 
Usually work less than 35 hours ......- 
Persons with jobs not at work.........---.-: 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ... 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 

Registered for work, NES (b) 
ALL antic Of. ..5r cart eee teresa eee at 
Cire © Gay sce-uset ages eaten ce ee te ee eet 
Ontario. f:fcccsct eee ee ee 
Prigie ieee s. cee er tes rege ee ee ees 
| at Wig War Fes” pent Wa Oras a Bens pearls nce, aes | 
Total, all regions). 4-0-ccssectebecr-.ct tts 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Ingur ance? he n@fib..---..2c-cressceeeerecte ee cae- se 
Amount of benefit payments 


Index of employment (1939 =100).....-.......-- 


Tmmigeation ec. .cisccceonet oe ere eee eee 


Industrial Relations 


Pe cece escc en erererscecerecececccesosecs 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) 


wrecccece 


Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... | 


Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................. 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100) ... 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)....... 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 
Total labour income ....... ere ----- $000, 000 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)..........2.-2--005 
Manufacturing 
Dutabl es sscpiatee ses ceeves case S008 ee es de eee 


Pc ecee reece seccc er esescceseseresccesess 














Date 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 


Cee ee ee 








Amount 


5,398,000 
4,896,000 
279,000 
110,000 
25,000 
169,000 
139,000 
135,000 

* 


84,000 
4,682,000 


22,006 
54,889 
48,938 
15,508 
20,674 

162,015 


hae bet Soy 
$6,408,827 


19L9 


14,594 


126, 131 
16,445 
37 


$57.70 
$1.36 
41.0 
$55.76 
186.3 
116.2 
115.6 
986 


247.4 
260.8 
324.1 
220. 2 
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(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Plan to Increase Supply 
Of Mortgage Money 


Measures designed to increase and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money 
for new housing will be submitted to 
Parliament when it meets in November, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent has announced. 

A system of residential mortgage insur- 
ance will be set up and chartered banks, 
as well as other financial institutions, will 
be enabled to lend on insured home 
mortgages. 

The Government feels, the Prime Min- 
ister said, that the proper solution (to 
the insufficiency of present sources of 
mortgage money) is to enlarge and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money by 
making mortgages a more attractive and 
more liquid form of investment than they 
have been up to now. 

The: Government does not believe it 
would be sound under present conditions 
to fill the gap by direct government lend- 
ing, a move that would make the Govern- 
ment the direct mortgagee or landlord of 
a larger number of Canadian families. 

Amendments will be proposed to the 
National Housing Act to empower to 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion to establish a system of insuring 
holders of new _ residential mortgages 
against loss in return for an appropriate 
insurance premium. The amendments will 
also empower chartered banks, as well as 


other lenders, to make loans on such 
insured mortgages. 
When mortgage insurance becomes 


available, the present joint lending system, 
in which the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation has a one-quarter 
share, will be discontinued. Having in 
mind the increase in construction costs 
that has taken place since the present 
limit of $10,000 on National Housing Act 
loans was set, the Government is consider- 
ing a higher limit for loans under the new 
system. 

Consideration is also being given to 
increasing the proportion of loans to 
lending values in order to make possible 
a smaller down payment for lower-priced 
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houses. To ‘take care of these factors 
and possible variations in interest rates, 
it is contemplated that the period of 
repayment will be lengthened by the new 
arrangements. 

These proposals and other adjustments 
which may be necessary in connection with 
the change-over are designed to produce a 
slightly lower monthly carrying charge for 
the borrower over a somewhat longer 
period than he would now pay for com- 
parable mortgage financing under the 
National Housing Act. 

The introduction of an important group 
of new mortgage lenders should make 
more money available for home mortgages 
and better facilities should exist for 
mortgage lending in smaller communities. 

Longer terms of amortization for 
National Housing Act loans and _ lower 
down payments will broaden the oppor- 
tunity for people of moderate incomes to 
build their own homes, the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement concluded. 


1933 Housing Upswing 
Enters Seventh Month 


Canada’s 1953 upswing in new housing 
construction entered its seventh month in 
July when the number of units started was 
35 per cent higher and the number com- 
pleted 45 per cent higher than in the same 
month last year. 

Starts this July numbered 11,834, com- 
pared with.8,759 in July 1952; completions 
numbered 6,828 compared with last July’s 
AT15: 

In the first seven months this year, 
starts were 33 per cent ahead of last year, 
at 58,580 against 44,050, and completions 
were 40 per cent higher, 46,319 against 
S0,050: 

Average construction time was cut in 
July for the seventh straight month to 
the lowest yet recorded this year. July’s 
average construction time was 6:4 months, 
compared with 7-4 in June and 6:9 months 
meuly 1952: 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
annual report on construction announces 
that construction activity in Canada this 
year will reach a new high level in both 
value and volume. The report includes 
for the first time estimates for the current 
year, broken down to provide comparisons 
with actual results for previous years. 

The total building expenditure this year 
is estimated at $2,657,852,000. Of this sum, 
residential construction will account for an 
estimated $1,225,000,000 (28 per cent of the 
over-all construction total) compared with 
$1,081,000,000 (26-4 per cent) last year. 
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All-Time Housing Record 
Foreseen This Year 


Between 90,000 and 95,000 housing units 
will be completed in Canada this year, 
it has been estimated by officials of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, including duplexes and apartments. 

After two years of declining house- 
building, the 1953 total will set an all-time 
record. The previous record of 89,000 in 
1950 was followed by 81,300 in 1951 and 
73,000 in 1952. 

The rise in the number of housing starts, 
which began in late 1952, is attributed 
mainly to the increased supply of labour 
and construction materials plus the in- 
creased availability of mortgage funds. 


U.S. Housing Decline 
Abated in August 


The recent decline in housing starts in 
the United States appears to have abated 
somewhat during August, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The August estimate of 94,000 new 
permanent non-farm dwelling units started 
was only 2,000 fewer than in July and 
brought total housing starts thus far in 
1953 to 769,800 units, about the same as 
in the first eight months of last year. 

During the first eight months of 1953, 
privately-owned non-farm housing starts 
totalled 740,100—a small gain of 20,000 
units from 1952. Publicly-owned new 
housing totalled 29,700 units at the end 
of August, compared with 47,300 units 
begun during January-August 1952. 


No Pay Boost Sought by 
Non-Operating Ratl Unions 

Canada’s non-operating railway unions 
will not seek a pay increase this year. 

Frank Hall, chairman of the negotiating 
committee of 17 unions representing about 
150,000 employees in the non-operating 
trades, announced that decision after a 
two-day meeting of the committee in 
Montreal last month. 

In the United States, however, the four 
operating unions have announced their 
intentions to seek substantial wage boosts. 

While the 17 Canadian unions will not 
demand pay increases they will make other 
demands, including pay for statutory holi- 
days, longer vacations with pay, overtime 
pay for Sunday work and a cumulative 
sick leave allowance. 

Representatives of three unions in the 
running trades—the Brotherhood of Loco- 
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motive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors—attended the 
meeting but declined to join in a joint 
presentation to the railways because their 
contracts expire at different dates. These 
unions have yet to announce what their 
next demands will be. 

In the United States, all four unions in 
the running trades, representing about 
400,000 workers on the country’s 200 major 
railroads, have demanded wage adyjust- 
ments. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers want a 30-per-cent pay boost. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen have asked for a_ basic 
wage increase of 373 cents an hour. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
made the same demand while the Con- 
ductors are seeking a pay rate based on 
the weight of locomotives on their runs. 
The proposed pay rate adjustment for the 
conductors, the union has estimated, would 
enable some conductors to receive as much 
as $3 a day more. 


Seeking Director for 
Women’s Bureau 


Notices have been issued by the Civil 
Service Commission advertising the posi- 
tion of Director of Women’s Bureau in 
the federal Department of Labour. 

The creation of a women’s bureau in the 
Labour Department was hinted at earlier 
this year in the House of Commons debate 
on the Department’s estimates (L.G., June, 
Damoou). 

According to the advertisement, the 
position of director calls for a female 
administrative officer to carry out research 
and make information available on the 
conditions of employment of women 
workers; to develop regular channels of 
information on women’s employment 
between the Department, other agencies, 
women’s groups and employer and labour 
organizations; and to perform other related 
duties. 


Equal Pay Bill Forecast 


In B.C. Throne Speech 


An “equal pay for equal work” bill will 
be introduced at the current session of the 
British Columbia Legislature, it was fore- 
cast in the Speech from the Throne. 

The _province’s Lieutenant-Governor, 
Clarence Wallace, who read the speech at 
the session’s opening September 15, said: 
“It is proposed to introduce certain 
measures to ensure fair remuneration to 
female employees.” 


Presidents of CMA, TLC 
Support Apprenticeship 


The President of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the President of 
Canada’s largest labour organization have 
both urged, in separate radio broadeasts 
last month, greater emphasis on appren- 
ticeship. 

CMA President J. D. Ferguson and 
Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
were two of five speakers on a series of 
broadcasts, heard over 70 independent 
stations from coast to coast, that dealt 
with the need for more apprentice train- 
ing in Canada. The series was sponsored 
by the Department of Labour. The other 
speakers were W. H. Clark, Vice-president 
(Industrial Relations) of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada; Joseph M. Pigott, 
President of Pigott Construction Company 
of Hamilton and a former President of 
the Canadian Construction Association; 
and L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Appren- 
tice Training, Canadian General Electric 
Company. 

Mr. Ferguson called for standardization 
of trades training throughout Canada. “In 
my opiion,’ he said, “the time for 
government, education and industry to get 
together in the co-ordination of a national 
apprenticeship program is now.” By 
standardization he meant a system as 


standard as it is possible to get, he 
explained. 
He listed three steps he considered 


necessary for the promotion of trades 
training in Canada:— 

1. An educational program on as wide 
a scale as possible to promote awareness 
of the value of apprenticeship. 

2. Recognition of the need for a properly- 


developed apprenticeship system on a 
national scale. 
3. When recognition has been won, 


development by industry of standard and 
tested course outlines of on-the-job instruc- 
tion in basic trades and the co-ordination 
with them of the academic subjects that 
must be “part and parcel” of a proper 
apprenticeship scheme. (This latter 
requires the full co-operation of educa- 
tion authorities, Mr. Ferguson said.) 

TLC President Bengough said that this 
country’s vast industrial development will 
demand more properly trained and skilled 
artisans and that the best method of 
producing them is through apprenticeship 
training. 

“No one can believe,’ he said, “that 
Canada will need fewer skilled artisans 
in the future than she has in the past.” 
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The future needs of Canada will be for 
more and more skilled workers, he stated, 
and the training of “our own Canadian 
youth” will provide them. 

“The proved and accepted best method 
of training is by apprenticeship,” he added. 

Mr. Clark of the Ford Motor Company 
doubted that Canada could realize the full 
advantage of her tremendous economic 
expansion unless a greater emphasis were 
placed by Canadian industry on the train- 
ing of more skilled workers. 

Canadian industry needs an estimated 
20,000 more apprentices right now, Mr. 
Clark continued, yet there were actually 
900 fewer Canadian apprentices now than 
in 1948. Canada’s development promises 
to surpass that enjoyed by any other 
country; the resulting expansion of indus- 
try 18 expected to create 30,000 new jobs 


each year in manufacturing industries 
alone, he said. 
Mr. Pigott called for employers to 


accept the responsibility for the supply of 
trained workers. Some employers are 
apathetic towards apprentice training. he 
charged. 

Mr. Sparrow declared that the lack of 
trained manpower in Canada could lower 
our standard of living and even endanger 
the security of the country. He advocated 
a system of related trade classroom 
training on a uniform basis throughout 
each province with those completing the 
courses receiving’ certificates having 
national recognition. 


Lack of Skilled Men Now 
Aeute, Says CPR Officer 


“Today the lack of skilled men to fill 
normal requirements has become acute,” 
Leo B. George, Assistant Chief of Motive 
Power, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, told a convention of the Air Brake 
Association in Chicago last month. 

To overcome the shortage, Mr. George 
recommended that management and labour 
get together as soon as possible to dis- 
courage the up-grading of workers from 
labourer classification and to improve 
apprentice ratios until conditions are 
normal again. “Railroads and the labour 
organizations should do everything in their 
power to make apprenticeships in the shop 
crafts popular,” he added. 

Mr. George told the convention that 
“oractically 100 per cent of the manage- 
ment and the supervisory staff of the 


mechanical department of the CPR 
received their basic training through 
apprenticeships in our own shops.” 
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Montreal Commission Has 
452 Printing Apprentices 


The Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Printing Trades of the City of Montreal 
has just published its 8th Annual Report, 
for the fiscal year 1952-53. At March 31, 
1953, the Commission had 452 apprentices 
in different branches of the trade. 

The period of training is six years in the 
composing room and bindery department 
and seven years in the press room. 
Apprentices in the first three years of their 
apprenticeship receive practical training in 
the shop as well as theoretical training at 
the School of Graphic Arts. There are no 
prescribed day courses at the School of 
Graphic Arts for apprentices in the last 
three or four years of their apprenticeship 
but the Apprenticeship Commission has 
arranged a series of evening courses which 
is available to them, at the School, at the 
expense of the Commission. These even- 
ing courses are also open to journeymen. 


All apprentices in the first three years 
must spend one complete day each week 
at’ the School of Graphic Arts during a 
30-week period each year. The apprentice 
is paid for this day by his employer on 
the same basis as for an ordinary day’s 
work. A system of replacement has been 
in effect for the past two years which has 
reduced to a minimum the inconvenience 
arising from the absence of the apprentice 
from the shop when attending the School 
of Graphic Arts. Under this system, the 
School’s regular students replace appren- 
tices in the shops on those days when the 
latter attend courses at the School. 


Once admitted to apprenticeship, the 
apprentices are bound by a contract of 
apprenticeship signed by the employer who 
hires the apprentice, the apprentice him- 
self and the Apprenticeship Commission. 


11,606 Jobs in 8 Months 
Found for Handicapped 


In the first eight months of this year, 
11,606 jobs have been found for handi- 
capped workers by the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service. 

Increasing interest is being shown by 
Canadian employers generally in the work 
abilities of the handicapped, said the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, when 
announcing this. On the whole, Canadian 
employers are becoming more and more 
receptive to the idea of hiring disabled 
people. 
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Local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service report that Canadian com- 
munities are becoming increasingly aware 
of their responsibility for the handicapped 
and that among employers there is a grow- 
ing realization that handicapped workers 
are meeting employment requirements 
when given a chance to prove themselves. 

The Special Placements Division, in find- 
ing jobs for the handicapped, recognize that 
placement must be made on a sound 
business-like basis rather than on merely 
humanitarian grounds. If a handicapped 
placement is not a good business propo- 
sition, then it is a dis-service to everyone 
concerned, including the handicapped per- 
son himself. 

There has been a steady increase in 
placement figures in 1951 and 1952. As a 
result of the entrance of disabled veterans 
into the labour market following the war, 
the handicapped placement figure for 1945 
was 16,635, a new high for Canada. 
Following this there was a decline in the 
yearly figures until 1950, when 10,970 were 
placed. In 1951, 14,344 jobs were found 
for handicapped people and in 1952, for 
14,878. 





More Steps Taken in U.S. 
Towards Labour Unity 


Talk of labour unity in the United States 
has begun to crystallize into action 
following a series of developments over 
the past few months. 

A no-raiding pact, drawn up by the 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, was approved by the AFL 
convention in September. It will go into 
effect January 1, 1954, for all unions sub- 
scribing to it individually. 

Designed to outlaw membership battles 
between AFL and CIO unions, the agree- 
ment provides for the selection by the two 
presidents of an umpire who will make a 
binding decision in any raiding attempt. 
If the guilty union refuses to accept the 
decision, the case may be taken to the 
courts. 


The agreement states that its accept- 
ance is the “first and essential step” 
towards the achievement of organic unity 
of the AFL and the CIO, “a goal to which 
both organizations wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe”. It pledges officials of both labour 
bodies to continue efforts towards com- 
plete merger. 

The no-raiding agreement has already 
been approved by the CIO executive board, 


which will recommend ratification by the 
CIO convention in November. 

Support for a sound and united labour 
movement has been voiced on _ several 
occasions by CIO President Walter Reuther. 
Speaking at the 12th annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers’ of 
America (CIO-CCL) in Toronto in August, 
he said the unity problem would be 
approached on “an honourable, construc- 
tive and practical” basis. Peace negotia- 
tions with the AFL would, he said, be 
conducted on grounds that will fully pro- 
tect the organizational integrity, the 
autonomy and the structure of all affiliated 
unions. 

Meanwhile, several steps in the direction 
of labour unity have already been taken. 
The AFL Masters, Mates and Pilots Asso- 
ciation and the CIO Marine Engineers 
agreed recently to “a joint program of 
immediate mutual assistance” to secure 
common contract expiration dates, to 
correlate basic contract demands and to 
explore possible joint administration of 
welfare and pension plans. 

The AFL International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers and the CIO Paper Workers 
of America are planning no-raiding talks to 
be held in the near future. The AFL 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers has been 
asked to join in. 

The AFL International Association of 
Machinists and the CIO United Automobile 
Workers of America are planning their 
first joint negotiations in the aircraft 
industry. 





Carpenters Return 
To AFL Ranks 

Less than a month after withdrawing, 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America returned to the 
American Federation of Labour September 
9. An official announcement stated that 


the carpenters were “continuing” their 
membership. 
Previously, the 822,500-member  car- 


penters’ union had withdrawn from the 
AFL in protest against its approval of a 
proposed no-raiding agreement with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations when, 
said the union’s President, Maurice A. 
Hutcheson, there was a lack of machinery 
to prevent raiding or jurisdictional disputes 
between AFL affiliates. 

A former President of the Brotherhood, 
William Hutcheson, was First Vice- 
president of the AFL at the time of the 
walk-out. The carpenters’ withdrawal left 
this post open. All AFL vice-presidents 


were moved up one place and David Beck, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, was elected 13th vice- 
president. 

At the AFL convention last month, the 
Carpenters’ President, Maurice A. Hutche- 
son, was elected 14th Vice-president of 
the AFL, one of the two additional vice- 
presidential posts created by the con- 
vention. 

The agreement reached between the AFL 
and the carpenters provides that the 
federation “should adopt some _ policy 
definitely designed to prevent raids within 
our own organization”. 


B.C. Fishermen’s Local 
Secedes, Joins SHU 


A local of the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union, which union the 
TLC suspended in August because of its 
Communist leadership and leanings, has 
voted to secede and to affiliate with the 
Pacific Fishermen and Allied Trades Union, 
Seafarers International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, the Vancowver 
Province has reported. 

Meanwhile, TLC President Percy 
Bengough has declared that, as the United 
Fishermen were only suspended, not 
expelled, the TLC would not offer support 
to the SIU’s campaign to sign up members 
of the suspended union. 

The seceding local is the one at 
Quathiaski, B.C. According to the Prov- 
ince, 89 per cent of the local’s members 
voted in favour of the withdrawal. 





Women Workers in U.S. 
Quadruple in 60 Years 


Latest statistics on women in _ paid 
employment in the United States shows 
that while the female population has 
almost tripled in the last 60 years, the 
women’s labour force has more than quad- 
rupled. Women form about 30 per cent 
of all workers in the US. 

A publication released by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women as Workers, reports that during 
1952 there were, on the average, 193 
million women in the labour force—more 
than one-third of the female population. 
Recent months, however, have seen ,some 
levelling off, the figure recorded for May, 
1953, being slightly more than 19 million. 

In 1953, clerical workers constituted the 
largest group; second were women oper- 
atives, of whom most were semi-skilled 
factory workers. 
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Law Group Would Ban 
Strikes Affecting Public 


Compulsory and binding arbitration in 
place of the mght to strike in disputes 
involving public health and safety was 
recommended by the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation at its 35th annual convention in 
Quebec City last month. 


Other resolutions dealing with labour 
matters were passed by the industrial 


relations committee of the Association and 
submitted to the 800 delegates at the 
closing general session. 

The public health and safety resolution 
was carried at the closing session by a 
small majority. Debate in the resolution 
centred around the advisability of govern- 
ment interference with the rights of unions. 

The general membership also passed a 
resolution asking that legislation be enacted 


in all provinces to make unions legal 
entities. This would allow unions to sue 


and be sued. 

Another resolution urged a 48-hour notice 
before all strikes and lockouts. It read: 
“Resolved that legislation should be 
enacted to provide that a lawful strike or 
lockout may not be put into effect ‘until 
48 hours’ written notice has been given.” 
This resolution was adopted after consider- 
able debate. 

The Association also passed a resolution 


stating that picketing in sympathy and 
jurisdictional strikes should be declared 
illegal. 





TLC President Criticizes 
Law Association’s Stand 


Perey Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, has ecriti- 
cized the Canadian Bar Association for its 
stand in favour of compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes (see above). 

Speaking to 450 delegates attending the 
convention of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC) 
in Vancouver, Mr. Bengough said: “I am 
serving notice right now 6n the Canadian 
Bar Association that Canadian labour ean 
seek its own legislation.” 

He was referring to a resolution passed 
by the CBA at its convention in Quebec 
City last month. The resolution recom- 
mended that compulsory arbitration be 
substituted for the right to strike in dis- 
putes involving public health and safety. 

“If we want any laws we'll present 
application for them ourselves. These 
lawyers have a lovely crust to interfere 
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in our right to strike as a last resort,” 
said the TLC President. 

The CBA resolution was also condemned 
by A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. At the CCL 
convention in Montreal, Mr. Mosher said 
such legislation would “make slaves of the 
workers” (see p. 1487). 





Immigration Up in Aug., 
Bown in First 8 Months 


Immigration to Canada increased in 
August for the fourth successive month, 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
eration has announced. 

The total of new arrivals in the first 
eight months this year, however, is smaller 
than that for the same period in 1952. 

In August, 14,594 immigrants entered 
Canada, 29 per cent more than the 11,285 
who arrived in August 1952. In the first 
eight months this year, 112,627 were 
admitted, 11 per cent fewer than the 
126,029 admitted during January-August 
1952. 

Immigrants from the British Isles num- 
bered 3,593 in August, a 53-per-cent in- 
erease over the 2,342 who came in August 
last year. Immigration from the United 
States declined 35 per cent, only 678 enter- 
ing this August compared with 1,040 in 
August 1952. 

Immigration from North European coun- 


tries increased 13 per cent—5,825 com- 
pared with 5,159—and from all other. 
countries, 64 per cent—4,498 compared 


with 2,744. 

Figures for immigration in the first eight 
months this year (those for the same period 
in 1952 in parentheses) are: from the British 
Isles, 32,408 (30,1387); from the United 
States, 5,794 (5,956); from North European 
countries, 48,812 (50,590); and from all 
other countries, 25,613 (39,346). 





Prof. Finkelman Heads 
Ontario Labour Board 


Prof. J. Finkelman, who has been acting 
chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board since January, has been appointed 
full-time chairman for at least one year. 

On leave of absence from the University 
of Toronto’s School of Law, Prof. Finkel- 
man replaces E. N. Davis, who resigned 
at the beginning of this year to take a 
position in industry. 

The professor was chairman of the board 
from 1944 to 1947, when he left to assume 
full-time his duties as professor of law at 
the University. 


A. MacNamara Mediator, 
Sailors’ Strike Averted 


Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour who had been appointed 
medidtor, announced last month the settle- 
ment of the dispute over wages and work- 
ing hours between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-TLC) and four large 
shipping concerns operating on the Great 
Lakes. The settlement averted a strike 
that could have tied up most shipping in 
the Lakes; seamen aboard Colonial Steam- 
ship Lines ships were prepared to strike 
the day following Mr. MacNamara’s 
announcement. 

The companies agreed to a 40-hour week 
beginning October 1 on all their ships. 
Seamen will be paid time-and-a-half for 
Saturday work and double time for work 
on Sunday. Beginning October 1, 1954, 
they will receive double time for work on 
Saturdays as well as Sundays. 

A demand for a general wage increase 
of $50 per month was dropped by the 
union. 

The four companies are: Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited, Canada Steamship Lines, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, and Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd. 

Under the new contract, the seamen will 
receive the same monthly pay as before 
but will work shorter hours. Wages range 
from $90 to $400 per month, depending 
on the type of work performed. 

A novel feature of the new contract is 
a welfare fund to which the four com- 
panies will contribute 20 cents per day 
per man, and on which any of the 4,000 
members of the union on 154 vessels may 
draw for financial help. This fund—the 
first of its kind in Canadian industry— 
will be administered by a union representa- 
tive, a company representative and an 
impartial chairman chosen by both parties. 


CCL and Two Rail Unions 
Announce Appointments — 


René Richard of Digby, N.S., has been 
named CCL organizer for western Nova 
Scotia, it was announced last month by 
Henry Harm, Maritime Director. He is 
the second organizer appointed in Nova 
Scotia in a month. Don Nicholson of 
Stellarton began his duties as a CCL 
organizer September 1. 

In one of the CCL’s major affiliates, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
S. H. Eighteen of Montreal was elected 
Chairman of the union’s Joint Protective 


Board. William J. Smith of Montreal was 
returned as secretary. 

At the same time, chairmen of regional 
committees of the Board were elected for 
the western, central and Atlantic regions. 
They were: western, Thomas McGregor 
of Winnipeg; central, S. H. Eighteen of 
Montreal; and Atlantic, F. H. Gillespie of 
Moncton, N.B. 

At a convention of another rail union, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, a Canadian was elected 
to a  vice-presidential seat. He was 
William E. Gamble of Winnipeg. 


Eisenhower Names Nine 
Vo Contracts Committee 


The nine public members of President 
Kisenhower’s Government Contracts Com- 
mittee have been named. The committee 
was establishd by executive order August 
13 this year (Gi, Sept:., ps 1261). Its 
purpose is to prevent discrimination in 
employment by companies holding federal 
government contracts. 

The members representing the public 
are: Wice-President Richard Nixon, chair- 
man; Ernest Wilkins, Negro attorney from 
Chicago, vice-chairman; George Meany, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour; Walter Reuther, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; John 
Roosevelt, son of the late President; Fred 
Lazarus, Jr., Cincinnati merchant and 
President of the American Retail Federa- 
tion; John McCaffrey, Chicago, President 
of the International Harvester Company; 
Helen Rogers Ried, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune; and John Minor 
Wisdom, a New Orleans attorney and a 
member of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Six government officials will bring the 
number of members of the committee to 15. 


$82,000,000 Paid in 1952 
In Compensation Benefits 


More than $82,000,000 in compensation 
benefits was paid to Canadian workers in 
1952, the Hon. John L. Robinson, Alberta’s 
Minister of Labour, told delegates to the 
annual convention of the Association of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Canada. The convention was held in 
Edmonton last month. 

Mr. Robinson said that last year the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards handled 
more than 500,000 accident claims, of which 
more than 1,000 concerned fatal accidents. 
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Ont. Compensetion Board 
Opens New Building 


George G. Greene, Director, Government 
Employees Compensation, and Ian Camp- 
bell, National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, represented the 
Federal Department of Labour at the 
official opening of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board’s new head office at 
Toronto on September 15. 

The ceremony was under the chairman- 
ship of J. F. Cauley, vice-chairman of the 
Board. Dr. E. C. Steele, Commissioner on 
the Board, officially welcomed the guests, 
after which the building was dedicated 
by the Right Rev. F. H. Wilkinson, 
MM, ED, DD., Coadjutor Bishop of 
Toronto. The Hon. Charles Daley, Min- 
ister of Labour for Ontario, delivered the 
opening address and then, assisted by E. W. 
Adams, representing Ontario workmen, cut 
the ribbon. Golden shears for the ceremony 
were presented by Mr. Cauley. 

The building, a_ five-storey structure, 
stands on 2.9 acres fronting Lake Ontario. 
It is so designed that it can accommodate 


two additional floors should it later be 
found necessary. 
The ground floor houses some four 


million claimants’ files. The entire second 
floor is occupied by the Claims Depart- 
ment and the third floor by the Assess- 
ment, Statistical and Accounting, Audit 
and Collection Departments. The Medical, 
Rehabilitation and Personnel Administra- 
tion Departments are on the fourth floor, 
along with the Board and Review Board 
rooms. 

Occupying the fifth floor are the Accident 
Prevention Associations set up under Sec- 
tion 115 of the Act, comprising the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, Class 20 Accident 
Prevention Association of Ontario, Elec- 
trical Employers Association of Ontario, 
Ontario Highway Construction Safety 
Association and the Construction Safety 
Association of Ontario. 
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Motor Vehicle Industry 
Now Our Third Largest 


Motor vehicles replaced non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining as Canada’s 
third largest manufacturing industry in 
terms of gross value of products in 1950, 
according to the general review of the 
manufacturing industries of Canada for 
1950 published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Pulp and paper again ranked as the 
largest and slaughtering and meatpacking 
remained in second -place, while non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining wound 
up fourth, the position held by motor 
vehicles in 1949. 


The Bureau’s list of the 40 leading 
manufacturing industries in 1950 shows 
gross production values ranging from 
$954,137,651 for pulp and’ paper ‘to 
$104,853,748 for confectionery as compared 
with a production range of $836,148,393 for 
pulp and paper to $96,934,506 for coke and 
gas products in 1949. 


In addition, the 40 largest industries 
accounted for 65-9 per cent of the 35,942 
estbalishments, 67 per cent of the 
1,183,297 employees, 68:2 per cent of the 
$2,771,267,435 payroll and 76-1 per cent of 
the $7,538,534,532 worth of materials used 
in Canadian manufacturing in 1950. In 
1949 the top 40 accounted for 65-7 per 
cent of the 35,792 establishments, 66-5 per 
cent of the 1,171,207 employees, 67°8 of 
the $2,591,890,657 payroll and 76 per cent 
of $6,843,231,064 material costs. 


The line-up of the leading 40 in 1950 
included 39 of the top 40 in 1949 but only 
10 occupied the same positions in both 
years. The coke and gas products indus- 
try, number 40 in 1949, failed to make the 
list in 1950, while a newcomer to the list, 


the refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
appliances industry, ended up in the 
number 37 spot. Fifteen industries 


bettered their positions on the list in 1950, 
while 14 ranked lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Among the top ten, petroleum products 
and sawmills remained the fifth and sixth 
largest, while primary iron and_ steel 
moved up to seventh from eighth and 
butter and cheese moved down to eighth 
from seventh. Cotton yarn and cloth 
ranked ninth in 1950 as compared with 
twelfth in 1949, railway rolling stock 
tumbling from ninth position in 1949 to 
the number 16 spot in 1950. Flour mills 
ranked tenth in both years. 


Railroad Trainmen Marls 
Oth Anniversary 


The 70th anniversary of the formation 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
was celebrated in Oneonta, N.Y., on 
September 23 in the same caboose in which 
eight brakemen and switchmen met to 
organize the union in 1883. The caboose 
is stationed under a canopy in a park in 
that city. 


Expenditure on Education 
At Record Level in 1950 


Expenditures on formal education in 
Canada in 1950 reached an all-time peak 
figure of $454,139,000, according to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This was 14-6 per 
cent above the previous record total of 
$396,387,000 spent in 1949. 

Publicly-controlled schools increased their 
expenditures in 1950 to $304,955,000 from 
$265,018,000 in 1949, private schools to 
$16,371,000 from $14,860,000, universities 
and colleges to $45,600,000 from $43,114,000, 
and business colleges to $19,264,000 from 
$17,391,000. 

Provincial grants to boards of public 
schools in 1950 were raised to $103,305,000 
from $91,358,000, while federal government 
contributions to formal education, mainly 
for higher education and for vocational 
training, increased from $16,750,000 to 
$24,108,000. 

Enrolment in Canada’s 32,882 schools and 
colleges in the school year 1950-51, was 
2,879,899, up from 2,795,574 in 1949-50. At 
the same time, teaching staffs were in- 
creased to 105,784 from 101,341. Enrol- 
ment in public secondary schools rose to 
2,392,438 from 2,321,289, while enrolment 
in evening classes rose to 122,093 from 
115,623. Enrolment in provincial corre- 
spondence courses fell to 21,538 from 24,282, 
while enrolment in schools for the blind 
and deaf rose slightly to 1,988 from 1,962. 

The number of full-time students 
enrolled in normal schools for the training 
of elementary school teachers jumped to 
10,311 from 9,968, while the number 
enrolled in accelerated courses declined to 
1,192 from 1,458. The number of students 
enrolled for education courses for the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers rose to 
2,125, from 1,830. 


13.6 Per Cent of Families 
Have No Medical Costs 


Out of an estimated 4,555,000 family 
units in Canada, 621,000, or 13-6 per cent 
of the total, spent nothing for medical, 
hospital, dental or any other kind of health 
care during the year from the autumn of 
1950 to the autumn of 1951 and 757,000 or 
16-6 per cent spent less than $20, according 
to the third release by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the results of the 
1950-51 Canadian sickness survey. 

Family units spending $20 to $49 were 
estimated at 938,000, or 20-6 per cent of 
the total number, while those spending 
$50 to $99 numbered 994,000 or 21-8 per 
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cent, forming the largest group. Next 
group, $100 to $199, contained 839,000 (18-4 
per cent); $200 to $499, 343,000 (7-5 per 
cent); and more than $500, 63,000 or 1-4 
per cent. 

This distribution of family units shows 
a marked variation when broken down by 
family income. Out of 1,322,000 family 
units with incomes less than $1,500, nearly 
one-fifth (19-8 per cent) spent nothing as 
compared to 7-7 per cent of 1,864,000 with 
incomes of $1,500 to $2,999, 4:3 per cent 
of 833,000 with incomes of $3,000 to $4,999; 
and three per cent of 271,000 with incomes 
of $5,000 or more. 

In the lowest income group, 53 per cent 
spent less than $50 and more than half 
of these (27-6 per cent) less than $20. 
In the next income group ($1,500 to 
$2,999), 35-6 per cent spent less than $50 
and 56-7 per cent spent more than that 
amount, 25:4 per cent spending $50 to $99 
and 22:3 per cent from $100 to $199. 
Spending moved upward again in the 
third income group, $3,000 to $4,999, with 
25:5 per cent of families paying out less 
and 70:2 per cent more than $50. Largest 
spending group was 29:7 per cent paying 
$50 to $99 and next largest 25:9 per cent 
spending $100 to $199, leaving 12-7 per 
cent with expenditures of $200 to $499 and 
1:9 per cent $500 or more. 


2 .5=Per-Cent Annual Rise 
Seen in U.S. Buying Power 


An annual increase at the rate of 23 
to three per cent in the buying power of 
workers’ wages in the United States can 
be expected over the next ten or 20 years, 
according to a recent study of wage and 
employment trends conducted by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, a non-profit foundation 
for economic and social research. 

The 800-page study, entitled “Employ- 
ment and Wages in the United States”, 
points out that rising real wages depend 
on high productivity. This in turn stems 
from new devices and new methods of 
production. Therefore, the study asserts, 
continuance of the trend toward a higher 
standard of living will depend on main- 
taining or even speeding up the pace of 
technological advance in industry. 

Both labour and management, the study 
notes, have been increasingly concerned of 
late with finding long-range policies to 
provide guidance in wage negotiations. 
One such principle is the wage-productivity 
relationship, the study points out, adding 
that acceptance of this principle by both 
parties would change the psychological 
climate of collective bargaining. 
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3 New U.S. Bilis Deal 
With Discrimination 


Labour legislation enacted this year by 
44 State Legislatures included three new 
bills dealing with discrimination in employ- 
ment and about 150 bills improving work- 
men’s compensation and minimum wage 
laws. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Standards, which gathers data on state 
labour legislation, reports that Alaska 
adopted a law forbidding, under penalty, 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, religion or place of national origin. 
Kansas enacted a law which seeks through 
persuasion, without penalties, fair employ- 
ment policies. Iowa appointed a_ study 
commission to make recommendations on 
the subject to the next legislative session. 
Eleven other states already have mandatory 
anti-discrimination laws. 

North Dakota repealed a law requiring 


unions to file financial reports. Both 
North Dakota and Oregon established 
procedures for supervised union repre- 


sentation elections and the investigation of 
labour-management complaints. 

Arkansas passed a law forbidding pickets 
to interfere with railroad trains. 

Twelve states of the US.A. have laws 
forbidding any kind of compulsory 
unionism. Four more have laws placing 
restrictions in some degree on compulsory 
union membership. None of these laws 
were repealed this year. In six states, new 
bills of this nature were introduced but 
defeated. 


Vocational Training Plan 
Shows Results in Israel 


The Israeli Government, through its 
Ministry of Labour, has embarked on an 
extensive vocational training program. 
Between 1949 and the end of 1952, more 
than 40,000 students have undergone train- 
ing, 30,000 of whom have learned new 
trades. More than one-and-a-half million 
Israel pounds have. been expended on the 
program. z 

Faced with the increasing demands of 
her rapid industrial development and large 
numbers of untrained workers, Israel has 
need for a continuing program, the Gov- 
ernment reports. Even under conditions 
of less than full employment, shortages of 
skilled labour are occurring in many 
branches of industry. 

The vocational training section started 
operations in 1949 with the building trades. 
Training was done on the job, financed and 
supervised by the Ministry of Labour and 
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executed by the union. Next to receive 
attention were the metal and woodworking 
trades, followed by clerical work and 
practical nursing. Courses were also given 
in printing, baking, diamond polishing, and 


freshwater fishing and net mending. 
Special courses were conducted for the 
handicapped. 

More than 1,000 supervisors have 


received refresher courses in their fields 
and have had instruction in the psycho- 
logical-pedagogic aspects of supervision. 
Most of the program consists of training 
within industry, introduced by Interna- 
tional Labour Office experts. 





Lists Six Major Needs 
In Education Research 


Dr. J. D. Ayers, of Ottawa, Research 
Director of the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
eration, speaking at the organization’s 
32nd meeting in Montreal, listed what he 
considers to be the six most pressing needs 
in educational research today. 

In brief, they are: investigation into 
educational costs and the financial com- 
petence of the provinces; recruiting and 
selection of teachers; training of teachers; 
teaching of citizenship in Canadian schools; 
study of basic curricula; and research into 
public opinion concerning education. 

Training and selection of teachers is to 
be the main theme at the 1954 world con- 
ference of organizations of the teaching 
profession, the delegates were informed. 


Income in U.S. Spread 
More Evenly Now 


Salary and wage incomes in the United 
States are now spread more evenly than 
they were in 1939, according to a recent 
survey made by the Bureau of the Census. 

The Bureau found that the share of 
national income received by the middle 
wage and salary groups showed an in- 
crease in 1951 compared with 12 years 
before, while that of those on the lowest 
and highest brackets declined. 

Those with annual incomes of $799 or 
less earned three per cent of the total 
salary and wage income of the nation in 
1951 compared with 3-4 per cent in 1939. 
Those making $3,885 and more per year 
received 41-6 per cent of the national 
income in 1951 compared with 49:3 per 
cent in 1939. 

Sharp increases in earnings occurred 
between 1939 and 1951, the survey showed. 
During the period the wage or salary of 
the average employee tripled, increasing 
from about $800 to $2,400. 


Effects of Plant Expansion on 


Employment in Canada, 1948-53 


At least 19,000 additional workers required to staff new plants and 
additions built or completed during 1953. Expansion of manufacturing 
facilities since 1948 has resulted in an estimated 104,200 new jobs 


The staffing of new manufacturing plants 
and plant additions built or completed in 
Canada during 1953 will require at least 
19,000 additional workers. 


This estimated total is second only to 
the record reached in 1952, when 34,000 
new jobs became available in manufac- 
turing industries as the result of construc- 
tion of new facilities. The main reason 
for the drop in the number of new jobs 
in 1953 is that last year 15,000 jobs were 
provided by the expansion of aircraft 
manufacturing facilities whereas this year 
only 1,300 new jobs will be created in this 
industry. 

It is estimated that the expansion of 
Canadian manufacturing facilities since the 
beginning of 1948 has resulted in the 
creation of 104,200 new jobs. 

An industrial breakdown of over-all plant 
expansion in 1953 indicates that 75 per 
cent of the new manufacturing jobs this 


year will be in the chemical, electrical 
apparatus, iron and steel products and 
transportation equipment industries. For 


the five-year period 1948-1952, about 60 
per cent of all new manufacturing jobs 
resulting from the construction of new 
plants or plant additions developed in 
these four industries. 


New Jobs in Selected Industries, 1948-1953 


ELECTRICAL !RON AND TRANSPORT 


STEEL — ATION 
PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT 


BHEMICAL APPARATUS 
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The regular survey on the effects of 
plant expansion on labour requirements, 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
provides information on the number of 
new jobs created by the completion of 
new manufacturing plant facilities every 
year since 1948. Fairly complete in- 


formation respecting the number of plant 


expansions, the date of completion and 
the number of workers required to staff 
new facilities, which is obtained from 
employers, is known well in advance of 
the end of any current year. 

The number of new jobs quoted in 
this article is based on the assumption 
that the new facilities will operate at 
full capacity on completion. 


Chemical industry.—The expansion of 
plant facilities im the chemical industry 
has created a total of 6,900 new jobs from 
1948 to 1953, of which 2,400 are becoming 
available this year. The 1953 total is a 
yearly record since 1948. The relation of 
the number of new jobs to present employ- 
ment shows the chemical industry to be 
the fastest-growing sector in manufacturing 
at present. Employment in the industry 
increased 14 per cent from 39,800 workers 
in 1948 to 45,600 in 1952 and _ plant 
expansion was largely responsible for this 
erowth. 

Most of the new jobs in the chemical 
industry in 1953 are the result of heavy 
expansion in the field of synthetic textiles. 
Other expansion is largely in the plastics 
and industrial chemicals divisions. About 
1,500 workers are being hired in three new 
synthetic textile plants, two of which, at 
Edmonton, Alta., will employ a total of 
900 workers, and one, at Maitland, Ont., 
600 workers. Another large new chemical 
plant to be completed in 1953 at Cornwall, 
Ont., will employ up to 200 workers in 
the manufacture of transparent cellulose 
film and other packaging materials. Alto- 
gether, 18 new plant facilities will be 
completed in Ontario during 1953 and will 
employ an estimated 1,200 additional 
workers in such places as Maitland, Sarnia, 
Welland, Toronto and Cornwall. In 
Quebec, 300 new jobs are being created, 
mostly in the Montreal area. 
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New Jobs in Chemical Industry, 1948-1953 
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Transportation equipment industry.— 
A total of 28,100 new jobs has developed 
from 1948 to 1953 through expansion of 
plant capacity in the transportation equip- 
ment industry. Of these, 6,600 are 
expected to become available this year. 
The expansion in 1953 is largely concen- 
trated in the automotive division. This 
is in marked contrast to 1952, when growth 
was almost entirely centered in aircraft 
manufacturing. A total of 15,000 new jobs 
resulted from expansion of aircraft facili- 
ties during 1952; only about 1,300 new 
jobs are expected in aircraft this year. 


Regionally, the expansion is heavily 
concentrated in Ontario in 1953, where 
about 5,100 new jobs are expected to open 
up. In Quebec, 1,500 new jobs are 
anticipated. The high total in Ontario is 
mainly the result of the erection of a very 
large automotive assembly plant at Oak- 
ville, which is expected to employ 4,000 
workers when capacity production is 
reached. 


From 1948 to 1950, total employment 
in the transportation equipment industry 
declined slightly but in 1951, the defence 
program stimulated rapid expansion and 
by 1952, employment had increased to 
144,400 workers from 104,400 in 1950. 


Electrical apparatus.—From 1948 _ to 
1953, the construction of new plant facili- 
ties for the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus provided 11,900 new jobs. The 
2,800 created in 1923 marks a reduction 
from the record of .4,200 set’in 1952. The 
1953 total is, however, the second highest 
since 1948. Expansion in 1953 is heavily 
concentrated in Ontario, where 2,150 new 
openings are reported. Most of the 
remaining new jobs will be in Quebec. 
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The type of expansion in this industry 
this year differs from last year’s. In 1952, 
it was largely the result of increased 
requirements for the production of defence 
items. This year, expansion is more 
heavily concentrated in the consumer and 
producer goods sector. The recent intro- 
duction of television stations at Montreal, 
Toronto and Ottawa greatly stimulated 
sales of television sets and many firms are 
expanding plant capacity and employment 
in response to these higher sales. At least 
six firms are expanding production of 
television sets and will employ a total of 
about 1,000 new employees. Very little if 
any expansion is occurring in firms pro- 
ducing other household appliances such as 
refrigerators, etc. 

Total employment in the electrical 
apparatus industry increased 21 per cent 
from an average of 56,000 workers in 1948 
to 67,700 in 1952. 


Iron and steel products industry.—New 
plant facilities in the iron and_ steel 
products industry have provided a total of 
15,100 new jobs from 1948 to 1953. 
Present indications are that at least 2,800 
new jobs will result from the opening of 
new plant facilities in 1953. This total 
is slightly lower than the record in 1952, 
when 3,400 new jobs were created. It is 
considerably higher, however, than the 
annual totals for the years 1949 to 1951. 

From 1948 to 1952 employment in the 
iron and steel products industry increased 
11 per cent from 167,800 to 186,800 workers. 
In recent years employment reflected the 
pattern of expansion in the industry. 
Average yearly employment dropped 
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steadily from 1948 to 1950, the employ- 
ment index declining to a low of 215:7 


in 1950 from 222-5 in 1948 (1939=100). 
Through 1951 and 1952 marked increases 


occurred and the employment index 
reached a high of 247-7 in 1952. 
With respect to the industrial sub- 


groups of the iron and steel industry in 
which production capacity was increased, 
the pattern in 1953 did not vary signifi- 
cantly from that of 1952. The boiler and 
plate-work sector shows a marked year- 
to-year decrease, largely as a result of the 
fact that in 1952, the completion of one 
large defence project dominated expansion 
in this division. Minor year-to-year 
decreases in the number of new jobs are 
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anticipated for the hardware and tools and 
machine tools groups. In three other 
groups, household, office and __ store 
machinery, industrial machinery and 
primary iron and steel, the total number 
of new jobs expected in 1953 (1,900) is 
considerably higher than in the previous 
year (850). 


Most of Canada’s primary iron and steel 
mills are still carrying out some type of 
expansion or modernization program. This 
will greatly add to the productive capacity 
of basic and secondary iron and steel but 
the employment increases directly attrib- 
utable to new plant facilities are light, 
amounting to about 300 new jobs in 1952 
and 500 in 1953. 





President Eisenhower Names James P. Mitchell 


to Succeed Martin Durkin as Labour Secretary 


President Eisenhower has named the 
United States Army’s manpower chief to 
be Secretary of Labour to replace Martin 
P. Durkin, who resigned September 10 
C.G. Sept, p. 1257): 


The new Secretary of Labour is James P. 
Mitchell, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. He was sworn in October 9. 


Mr. Mitchell is a Republican of wide 
experience in labour relations in both 
government and private industry. A native 
and resident of New Jersey, he has been 


a personnel expert for New York depart- 
ment stores and for various government 
departments. 

In press interviews given at the time 
his appointment was announced, Secretary 
Mitchell declined to comment on the 
dispute over the amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the reported cause of Mr. 
Durkin’s resignation. He told newsmen 
that he would do “the best possible job 
for the people of the United States”. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is 50 years old, is a 
Catholic, as was the former Secretary, 
Mr. Durkin. 
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Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of Canadian Congress of Labour 


Talk of labour unity much in evidence during week-long meeting of 866 
delegates. President A.R. Mosher, all principal officers re-elected. 
Jurisdictional dispute between two CCL unions mars unity atmosphere 


Talk of labour unity was in the air 
during much of the 13th annual convention 
of the 375,000-member Canadian Congress 
of Labour in Montreal, September 14 to 18. 
Accredited delegates totalled 866. 

The convention’s opening moments pro- 
vided the first reference to unity when a 
Vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, Claude Jodoin, appeared on the 
platform to bring the city of Montreal’s 
welcome to the delegates (see box, p. 1435). 
CCL President A. R. Mosher, who was 
returned to office along with his principal 
officers, devoted a great deal of his presi- 
dential address to labour unity. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
urging close co-operation at all levels and 
on all phases of union activity with 
Canada’s other central labour bodies. 

A unified approach to the housing prob- 
lem was recommended in another resolu- 
tion approved by the delegates. This 
resolution called on the CCL to ask other 
central labour organizations to join with it 
in making representation to the Govern- 
ment to urge a solution to the country’s 
housing shortage. 

The atmosphere of willingness to seek 
unity was marred, however, by the hearing 
of a jurisdictional dispute between two 
CCL unions. The convention, going 
counter to the wishes of the executive, 
granted organizing rights in two Edmonton 
petro-chemical plants to the Oil Workers’ 
International Union, reversing a previous 
decision of a CCL jurisdictional committee 
which had awarded them to District 50, 
United Mine Workers. 

A multi-clause resolution defining the 
CCL’s foreign policy included condemna- 
tion of Soviet Russia and a’ call for Cana- 
dian recognition of Red China. Two 
resolutions dealing with under-developed 
countries asked for increases in Canadian 
grants to the Colombo Plan and to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and recommended contributions by 
all CCL members to the regional activities 
fund of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

The convention voted to continue poli- 
tical affihation with the CCF party and 
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rejected a bid to permit re-affiliation of 
unions expelled at earlier conventions for 
communist activities. 

The federal Government was criticized 
for a “do-nothing” attitude towards the 
textile, coal mining and farm implement 
industries. A farm implement council was 
set up to seek a solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem in that industry. 

Also criticized was present labour legis- 
lation in Canada, both federal and 
provincial. 

The convention named the CCL execu- 
tive as a national strike committee to 
direct the marshalling of assistance to 
striking gold miners in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The refusal to adopt the 35-hour work 
week as a Congress objective and the 
launching of an organization campaign 
among white-collar workers were other 
noteworthy occurrences at the convention. 

Walter Reuther, President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, was guest 
speaker at the convention banquet. He 
declared that the feeding of the hungry 
peoples of the world is a better way to 
combat Communism than the creation of 
armies and the stock-piling of atomic 
bombs. He also dealt briefly with Labour’s 
problems, including the quest for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. <A resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of a committee 
to study the guaranteed annual wage ques- 
tion did not reach the convention floor 
before adjournment. 

Other speakers included the Hon. Milton 
FF. Gregg, Minister ~ ot Labour? Aver 
Hartung, President of the International 
Woodworkers of America; and Henry 
Young, Vice-chairman of the Interpro- 
vincial Farm Conference. 


A. R. Mosher 


“Labour unity must be recognized as 
an important objective, which must be 
attained if we are to achieve maximum 
results for our members”, said A. R. 
Mosher in his presidential address to the 
13th annual convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


“No one who has not been closely 
associated with the labour movement can 
realize how much it has been weakened by 
disunity in our ranks,” said Mr. Mosher, 
adding that “it is very gratifying to me to 
note that there is a growing tendency for 
unions, which have for many years been 
competing for membership in the same 
industries, to agree that competition 
and bitter rivalry are harmful to their 
members.” 


While labour unity was the major topic 
of his speech, the CCL President also 
dealt with the importance of political 
action by organized labour, housing, full 
utilization of the country’s productive 
capacity, and aid to under-developed areas. 

Organizing the unorganized workers of 
Canada is “our primary task,” said Mr. 
Mosher. But that task “ultimately involves 
not only obtaining the membership and 
loyal support of the largest possible num- 
ber of eligible workers, but also attaining 
unity between the various groups into 
which the Canadian labour movement is 
now divided. 


“While we should be concerned about 
those factors which have hitherto pre- 
vented our bringing about closer relation- 
ships between the central labour bodies in 
Canada, we should not, in my opinion, 
become discouraged, or cease our efforts in 
this direction. Economic pressure will 
sooner or later force the workers of 
Canada to seek a unified labour movement, 
based on sound and enduring principles of 
freedom and __ justice. Wasteful and 
inefficient methods of organization will 
inevitably be discarded between all labour 
organizations, in Canada and throughout 
the world.” 

Mr. Mosher went on to say “I should 
not like to give the impression that we 
favour unity at any price, or that past 
differences and divisions have not served 
a useful purpose. In fact, it is quite likely 
that these divisions helped to expose 
weaknesses and lack of perspective.” 


Referring to the establishment of the 
CIO and the creation of industrial unions 
as the means by which “millions” of 
workers in the mass-production industries 
in the United States and Canada have 
obtained improved wages and working 
conditions, he stated that “the fact that a 
division in the ranks of labour became 
necessary to meet the evolutionary devel- 
opment of industry on this continent 
should not remain a permanent barrier to 
unification.” 

Workers, he said, “whether they are 
engaged in craft or mass-production indus- 













Delegates filing into the hall on the 
first morning of the CCL convention 
were confronted with a sight that must 
have made many of them think that 
labour unity was about to be effected. 
There on the platform, alongside the 
CCL’s executive officers, was Claude 
Jodoin, a Vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress. During the 
opening ceremonies they learned, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jodoin, a Montreal 
alderman, was there to bring the city’s 
welcome to them, deputizing for Mayor 
Camillien Houde, who was out of town. 

Mr. Jodoin did hint that unification 
of the CCL and the TLC might event- 
ually come to pass. “I am not a 
fraternal delegate this time,’ he said, 
“but one never knows what the future 
will bring”’ The delegates cheered. 
The TLC Vice-president mentioned the 
50 years of co-operation between his 
union, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and the CCL’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America as a “good example” to the 
whole labour movement. 

Gérard Rancourt, President of the 
Montreal Labour Council, host organ- 
ization, said “Mr. Jodoin’s presence has 
a special significance at the present 
time.” He then told the delegates that 
“the Montreal Labour Council has 
worked and will continue to work with 
other labour groups in this city.” 




















tries, have common interests which form 
the basis of their association in the labour 
movement.” 


At this point Mr. Mosher departed from 
his prepared text to make mention of the 
conventions, held concurrently in Toronto, 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, a CIO-CCL affiliate, and the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America, an AFL-TLC union. 
Presidents of the two unions, he reported, 
had addressed the convention of each 
other’s union. “I hope,” Mr. Mosher said, 
“that all labour organizations, inter- 
national, national or regional, will some day 
join in one central organization.” The 
delegates cheered this statement. 


He called upon all councils and pro- 
vincial federations to promote good rela- 
tionship with similar groups chartered by 
other central labour bodies, and to 
co-operate as fully as circumstances permit 
in all their activities. 

“J think it is especially important that 
we continue our efforts to arrange for joint 
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representations to governments, parliamen- 
tary or legislative committees, and similar 
bodies,” he said. 

Mr. Mosher reported that on several 
occasions during the past year, he and the 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada had made Joint statements 
in the name of both Congresses, the most 
recent of which was a joint protest to the 
Soviet Embassy in Ottawa condemning 
the attacks which were then being made 
on East German workers by Soviet troops 
and tanks. 

Mr. Mosher also mentioned that both 
congresses and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour had co-operated 
for several years in arranging meetings of 
employee members of Courts of Referees 
for Unemployment Insurance in Ontario 
and Quebec, and in representations to the 
House of Commons Special Committee 
dealing with amendments to the Criminal 
Code. 

“Such evidences of co-operation are most 
encouraging, and I am confident that more 
and more progress along these lines will be 
made,” he said. 

On the general labour situation, Mr. 
Mosher said that although collective bar- 
gaining during the past year had followed 
very much the same pattern as in recent 
years, with some spectacular gains and 
fewer strikes, there was a tendency toward 
greater employer resistance. 


“This tendency will, I believe, continue 
during the months ahead, and we must be 
prepared to take whatever action may be 
necessary to prevent living standards from 
becoming stabilized at their present levels, 
when by proper use of our resources and 
productive capacity we might improve 
them,” he said. 

Here Mr. Mosher made particular refer- 
ence to the strikes in progress in several 
gold mines in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec. These strikes, he said, “represent 
one of the most important struggles in 
which our movement has engaged in 
recent years, and it is important that we 
unite in supporting them”. 

Mr. Mosher then emphasized “the 
tremendous importance of déveloping the 
political arm of labour, in order that we 
may make our influence felt in Parliament 
and legislatures and other governing bodies, 
commensurate with our numerical strength 
and importance in the nation”. 

He said that “to the extent of our ability, 
we should participate in determining and 
administering the laws that govern us. 

“Our political set-up in Canada, which 
provides representation only through poli- 
tical parties, requires us to endorse and 
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support a political party pledged to accept, 
as a guiding principle, our legislative pro- 
gram, and that is what our congress is 
doing.” 

On the subject of housing, Mr. Mosher 
said that the time has come when organized 
labour must do more than make demands 
upon the Government for legislation to 
provide low rental or other housing for the 
many thousands who find it impossible to 
secure proper shelter for themselves and 
their families. 

“T therefore strongly urge that the Con- 
gress and its affiliates give serious con- 
sideration to the development of co-opera- 
tive housing schemes to meet the needs of 
the workers in this respect.” 

The productive capacity of the labour 
force in Canada is not being utilized to its 
fullest extent, continued Mr. Mosher, add- 
ing that “in a so-called free enterprise 
economy, it is not possible to attain full 
employment, even in a time of great need. 

“There is undoubtedly a place for some 
forms of free enterprise: in our national 
economy but extending it to embrace these 
industries upon which we must depend for 
our minimum subsistence not only leads to 
abuse and exploitation, but places the very 
existence of great masses of the people in 
the hands of a few whose chief concern is 
not always the best interests of the workers 
and other consumers. 

“Duplication of effort in the production 
and distribution of essential commodities, 
which is inevitable in a free enterprise 
system, wastes man-power, thus adding to 
the cost of production, and resulting in 
under-consumption. If competition and 
the struggle for private profit did not in 
any way interfere with the production and 
distribution of those commodities which 
are essential to a minimum standard of 
health and decency, there would be little 
cause for complaint. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the necessities of life are juggled in 
the same manner as non-essentials, without 
regard for the added cost which the con- 
sumer must pay.” 

To the suggestion that competitive enter- 
prise creates jobs and wages, Mr. Mosher 
said: 

“My answer to this is that work is good 
for us but wasteful effort neither increases 
our productivity nor improves our standard 
of living. The proper use of human and 
material resources is more important than 
work for the sake of the mental and 
physical energy required to perform it. 

“We need more and better homes, more 
and better food and clothing for the men, 
women and children in the depressed areas 
of the world . .. before we carry on activi- 


ties equivalent to digging holes in the earth 
and filing them up again, merely to pro- 
vide work.” 

Here Mr. Mosher, in another departure 
from his prepared text, attacked a sugges- 
tion that compulsory arbitration be sub- 
stituted for strikes in disputes involving 
public health and safety. The suggestion 
had been made a few days earlier in a 
resolution passed by the Canadian Bar 
Association in convention at Quebec City 
(see p. 1426). 


“The labour movement is unwilling to 
accept arbitration or forgo its right to 
strike,” said Mr. Mosher. 

“We have learned from bitter experience 
how broad an interpretation the courts can 
place on public health and safety. Legis- 
lation of that character could have no 
other effect than to make slaves of the 
workers, and unless I am greatly mistaken, 
organized labour will not only resist any 
further curtailment of its rights but will 
continue its efforts to remove the restric- 
tions presently in effect which hamper and 
retard its legitimate activities.” 


Opening ceremonies at the CCL’s 13th annual convention. 





Pictured are: (left to 
right) R. J. Lamoureux, President, Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions; A. R. 
Mosher, CCL President; Gérard Rancourt, President, Montreal Labour Council; Rey. 
Henri Pepin, Chaplain of the Quebec Apprenticeship Schools; Claude Jodoin, a 
TLC Vice-president, who, as a Montreal councillor, conveyed the welcome of the 
city of Montreal to the delegates; Silby Barrett and Sol Spivak, Vice-presidents. 


As an indication of the progress the 
Congress had made during the past year, 
Mr. Mosher mentioned the establishment 
of two new departments: a Department for 
International Affairs and a Department of 
Organization. 

Returning to the subject of unity, Mr. 
Mosher concluded his address by saying: 

“The labour movement cannot’ be 
strengthened or its status improved by 
dwelling upon differences of opinion, to the 
exclusion of the many matters of funda- 
mental importance upon which we agree. 
Let us therefore adopt a positive point of 
view, and endeavour to obtain the widest 
possible support for constructive action on 
fundamental issues, believing that ulti- 
mately all existing differences will be 
cleared away, and a unified labour move- 
ment will embrace all free trade unions in 
Canada. The necessity of progress in this 
direction is apparent to all who give the 
question serious consideration, and I am 
convinced that, if we have the will, we shall 
find the way toward the fulfilment of our 
highest hopes and aspirations in this 
regard.” 
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Labour Unity 

The CCL made a move towards labour 
unity when it adopted a resolution urging 
close co-operation at all levels and on all 
phases of union activity with Canada’s 
other bona fide central labour bodies. 

This year’s resolution is more specific 
than the one adopted at the 1952 conven- 
tion in that it urges labour councils and 
provincial federations to establish joint 
meetings with the labour councils and 
faderations sof tne: [LG and CCG and 
with the railway brotherhoods. Last year’s 
resolution called only for an approach to 
the other groups “with a view to obtaining 
united action on all questions affecting 
Canadian Labour”. 

The move followed close on the heels of 
the TLC’s decision, taken at its convention 
in August, to explore further steps towards 
eventual organic unity and to urge its 
affiliates to refrain from raiding (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1274). 

The resolution adopted was a substitute 
for three others, one of which called for an 
end to raiding, one for a program of united 
action and one for joint meetings, a recom- 
mendation retained in the substitute 
motion. 

The resolution, adopted after surprisingly 
little discussion, was as follows: 

Whereas this convention notes with 
pleasure the continuation of the Congress 
policy of united action, wherever possible, 
with other bona fide central labour bodies 
on all matters of mutual interest and to 
withstand the many attacks being made 
against organized labour by employer 
interests and government agencies which are 


designed to weaken and divide the labour 
movement, and 

Whereas, while we recognize the autonomy 
of our affiliated unions, action to accelerate 
this very necessary move towards closer 
co-operation should be encouraged at other 
levels of the union movement. 

Therefore be it resolved that this conven- 
tion reaffirm the endorsation of Congress 
policy in this connection and further suggest 
that labour councils and provincial federa- 
tions be urged to establish joint meetings 
with the labour councils and federations of 
the TLC and the CCCL and with the rail- 
way brotherhoods to work out co-operative 
activities on all phases of union work. 


The only speaker opposed to the resolu- 
tion was William Stewart of the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, who asked why 
the resolution made no recommendation to 
outlaw raiding. He also thought indepen- 
dent unions should be named in the 
resolution. 
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Resolutions Chairman Harry Chappell 
replied that the question of raiding could 
be worked out through the co-operation on 
all levels recommended by the resolution. 


Housing 


The CCL has decided to ask other Cana- 
dian central labour organizations to join 
with it in making representation to the 
Government to urge a solution to the 
country’s “acute housing shortage”. The 
recommended solution: public, low-cost 
and low-rent housing plans. 


The convention approved unanimously a 
resolution calling on the CCL to seek the 
co-operation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour in a joint repre- 
sentation to the federal Cabinet. 


The original motion submitted to the 
convention asked only that the CCL urge 
the Government to take immediate action 
on the housing problem. The resolutions 
committee added the appeal for a joint 
effort by Canada’s three major labour 
federations. 

“A terrifying housing situation exists in 
this country at the present time,” said 
Seeretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
first speaker in the discussion. He intimated 
that he would have preferred an even 
stronger word to describe the situation. 


“What is being accomplished is utterly 
inadequate; it doesn’t even begin to cope 
with the shortage,” he said. 


“There is no group of people on whom 
the housing situation makes a_ greater 
impact than the workers,’ he went on. 
“There is not a possibility of building or 
buying a house for $6,000—two-and-a-half 
times the average worker’s annual income. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion couldn’t start to provide a house at 
that price; the cheapest type of house that 
CMHC has been able to build costs $8,400. 
Not one of the nine top-paying industries 
in Canada provides salaries sufficient to 
buy that house.” 


Mr. MacDonald also charged that hous- 
ing was being “rationed by the purse” and 
that the Government was reluctant to 
interfere with “the vested interests’. He 
also complained that the Government has 
twice in recent years allowed lending 
agencies to increase their interest rates. 

Another housing resolution adopted, one 
submitted by CCL President Mosher him- 
self, called on the CCL to encourage the 
institution and development of co-opera- 
tive housing in Canada and to “make every 
effort” to obtain government assistance for 


such housing. The type of housing program 
referred to in the resolution is that 
described to the convention by Rev. 
Francis Marrocco (see p. 1450). 


Jurisdictional Issue 

Reversing a decision of a CCL jurisdic- 
tional committee and taking no notice of 
a warning by CCL President Mosher, who 
had headed the committee, the delegates 
voted to give the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union jurisdiction at two Edmon- 
ton petro-chemical plants when the 
convention ruled on an appeal by the 
OWIU against the committee’s decision to 
give the jurisdiction to the United Mine 
Workers, District 50. 

Organizing rights in the chemical field 
were given to the UMW at the CCL’s 1949 
convention. 

When the jurisdictional committee, on 
which James Bury of the Vancouver 
Labour Council and Malcolm Smith, 
President of Local 222, United Automobile 
Workers, Oshawa, served along with 
President Mosher, met in July this year it 
gave organizing rights in the two plants to 
the UMW. 

The reasons for the committee’s decision 
were explained by Mr. Mosher. The 
industrial process at the two plants 
involved is essentially a chemical one, he 
said, and the products are chemical prod- 
ucts. In addition, District 50 has the 
majority of Canadian Industries Limited 
plants organized and under collective agree- 
ment. (One of the plants in the dispute 
is a CIL establishment.) 

“The committee had very little choice 
but to allow jurisdiction to District 50,” 
he concluded, “because the chemical indus- 
try had previously been awarded to the 
United Mine Workers.” If the convention 
reversed the committee’s decision, he 
warned, the CCL would have to change its 
whole jurisdictional structure. 

The heads of the two disputing unions, 
Alex McAuslane, Canadian Director of the 
OWIU, and Silby Barrett, Director of 
District 50, UMW, were allowed 15 minutes 
in which to present their case. In addition, 
Mr. McAuslane was given 10 minutes for 
rebuttal. 

The Oil Workers’ Director argued that 
his union should be given the organizing 
rights because the principal raw material 
used at both plants was oil. If jurisdiction 
was awarded to the UMW, he said, the oil 
union’s grip on the whole industry would 
be lost. 

Mr. Barrett argued that acceptance of 
Mr. McAuslane’s argument would play into 
the hands of employers. “The employers 





All resolutions 
CCL convention on its second after- 


placed before the 
noon were adopted—except one. That 
one sought approval for a petition to 
the United States Government for 
Canada’s admission as the 49th state. 

Submitted by a Toronto local of the 
United Steelworkers of America, the 
resolution pointed out that most CCL 
affiliates had their headquarters in the 
United States and that rates of pay 
were higher, taxes lower and consumer 
goods cheaper in the United States than 
in Canada. Further, it declared, “a 
closer connection with the United 
States would remove a lot of foolish 
arguments presented by employers 
against the same rates as exist in the 
United States.” 

As every member of the resolutions 
committee was “a good Canadian,” they 
recommended non-concurrence in the 
resolution. Every delegate in the hall, 
including those from the sponsoring 
local, rose to support that recom- 
mendation. 


would like to see a different union in each 
plant,” he said. “Then they could play one 
against the other.” 

In his rebuttal Mr. McAuslane said he 
would “leave the decision in the hands of 
the rank and file’. When the vote was 
taken and CCL Vice-President George 
Burt, in the chair for the hearing of the 
appeal, announced that the jurisdictional 
committee’s ruling had been upset, Mr. 
Barrett demanded a counting of hands. 
The result was the same. Vice-president 
Burt ruled that the Oil Workers’ had been 
given jurisdiction at the two plants. 


Foreign Policy 

An accusation that Soviet Russia was 
responsible for present world tension; a 
call on Canada to take the lead in explor- 
ing the possibilities of negotiating an 
East-West settlement and to work for the 
removal of underlying causes of war; 
criticism of French policy in Tunisia and 
Morocco, of British actions in Central 
Africa and of the racial policies of the 
South African Government; and _ con- 
demnation of the “Franco Government” of 
Spain—all these were included in a multi- 
clause resolution on foreign policy sub- 
stituted by the resolutions committee for 
ten submitted by CCL affiliates. 

The resolution also urged Canada to: 

1. Give the fullest support to the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in their efforts to promote 
peace and stop aggression. 
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2. Support the British proposal for a Big 
Four meeting. 

3. Urge the immediate conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Austria and with Ger- 
many as soon as an all-German Govern- 
ment has been freely elected. 

4. Recognize the de facto government of 
China and press for its admission to the 
United Nations as soon as the Korean 
peace conference is successfully concluded. 


5. Continue to demand genuine dis- 
armament, with effective international 
supervision. 


The underlying causes of war which 
Canada should work to remove were listed 
in the resolution as: dictatorship, both 
communist and anti-communist; poverty 
in under-developed countries; restrictions 
on international trade beyond the limits 
imposed by balance of payment problems 
or other economic factors and by the neces- 
sity of denying weapons and _ strategic 
materials to aggressors or potential aggres- 
sors; oppression of colonial peoples; and 
racialism. 


One of the original resolutions openly 
called for trade with Red China; the sub- 
stitute asked only for removal of restric- 
tions on trade with the above exceptions.* 


The CCL accusation of Soviet Russia 
was as follows: 

The present world tension is largely a con- 
sequence of the aggressive policies of totali- 
tarian communism. Soviet aggression or 
threatened aggression has forced the free 
nations of the world to rearm. This conven- 
tion endorses the right of all democratic 
countries to strengthen their means of 
defence. It stands firmly against appease- 
ment in any form. 


But no opportunity for negotiation 
should be lost, the resolution continued, 
and the Soviet Union may soon be ready 
to negotiate a settlement of the cold war 
“because of the increasing strength of the 
free world”. Canada must take the initia- 
tive in exploring every possibility of such 
a settlement, the resolution declared. 


The Congress described recent French 
actions in Tunisia and Morocco as 
“oppressive”. Britain was- criticized for 
“forcing through” Central African Federa- 
tion “against the wishes of the African 
population”. On Kenya the CCL “recog- 
nized the necessity of re-establishing law 
and order but urged immediate political, 
social and economic reforms there to get 


* A resolution urging the Government to 
prevent the import of goods manufactured by 
“slave labour’ in communist countries was 
adopted by the Quebec Provincial Council of 
the Catholic Women’s League, whose conven- 
tion was being held in Quebec the same week 
as the CCL convention. 
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rid of the causes of unrest.” Racial policies 
of the South African Government were 
called “barbaric”. 

The resolution “saluted” the “valiant” 
workers of East Berlin, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia and pledged CCL support 
to them. 

(Another resolution, submitted by the 
executive council, expressed “complete 
solidarity with those valiant workers (in 
East Germany) who, in their struggle 
against communist tyranny and oppression, 
did not hesitate at the risk of their lives 
to face machine guns and tanks” that were 
trying to “stifle the legitimate protests of 
workers who were exercising their right to 
strike as free men.” This resolution also 
called on all CCL unions to contribute “as 
generously as possible” to the relief fund 
set up by the ICFTU to assist refugees 
from “Soviet persecution and tyranny”.) 

Presentation of this resolution caused 
one of the liveliest debates of the entire 
convention. Left-wing delegates objected 
to the salute to the East Berlin workers, to 
the CCL view of the situation in Kenya 
and to the deletion of Red China from the 
section dealing with international trade. 
Other delegates thought the resolution 
should have pointed out the lack of 
attempts to regain the United Kingdom 
market. 


William Stewart of the Marine Workers 
criticized the resolution for placing all 
blame for world tension on Russia. The 
road to peace was through the conference 
door, he declared. 


He also criticized the resolution for being 
contradictory. “What side are we on?” 
asked another delegate. “We say we are 
opposed to oppression of colonial peoples 
yet we recognize the necessity of re-estab- 
lishing law and order in Kenya.” The Mau 
Mau are not terrorists, he said, but “people 
who want to own the land that is rightfully 
theirs.” 


Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
gave the answer to that delegate’s question. 
“We are on the side of decency, freedom 
and democracy,” he said. 


Mr. MacDonald then told the conven- 
tion what he had seen during his recent 
visit to Berlin. The East Berlin riots will 
go down in history, he said “as one of 
the most glorious days in the annals of 
labour, when Soviet tyrants were holding 
German workers under abject suppression. 


“The work norms imposed by the Soviet 
would have tied workers to their machines,” 
he went on. “The increase in the norms 
was beyond the ability of normal humans 
to meet. 


“From my personal observations I can 
say that, horrible as are the conditions of 
the people of the under-developed coun- 
tries, they are not one bit worse than those 
of the peoples under Soviet subjugation. 

“Ti is to the undying credit of the 
enslaved workers that they served notice 
on their communist masters that they had 
stood all they could stand.” 

The resolution carried unanimously. 


Aid to Under-developed Countries 

Acting on two resolutions submitted by 
the executive council, the CCL convention 
moved in two ways to provide financial 
help to under-developed countries. It 
decided first to call on the Government to 
increase almost seven-fold its grants to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and to quadruple its Colombo Plan 
contribution and, second, to recommend 
voluntary contributions of one cent per 
member per month to the ICFTU regional 
activities program. 

Canada’s present $800,000 grant to the 
U.N. program should be increased to 
$5,000,000 and her current annual contribu- 
tion to the Colombo Plan of $25,000,000 
should be raised to $100,000,000, the resolu- 
tion urged. It pointed out that the present 
grants totalled less than one-fifth of one 
per cent of Canada’s national income and 
one-tenth of last Spring’s tax cut. 

The CCL executive council had already 
recommended that each affiliate collect one 
cent per member per month to redeem the 
Congress’ $50,000 pledge to the first three- 
year ICFTU regional activities program. 
At this year’s ICFTU conference the CCL 
delegation proposed a further three-year 
program; the resolution recommending 
continuance of the one-cent monthly con- 
tribution by all members was submitted to 
ensure that the CCL contribution to the 
program during its second three-year period 
would be forthcoming. The second plan 
begins July 1 next year. 

The resolution recommending increased 
Colombo Plan contributions was _ substi- 
tuted for one suggesting that as Canada’s 
defence spending declines the correspond- 
ing amount be distributed in the form of 
technical aid and direct assistance to 
under-developed countries. 

(Earlier the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging CCL support for the ICFTU 
and recommending that provincial federa- 
tions and local labour councils promote an 
understanding of the aims and objectives 
of the ICFTU in local unions and develop 
ways to provide financial and moral sup- 
port for the international labour confedera- 
tion. The only voice raised in opposition 


to this resolution was that of J. K. Bell, 
Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation, 
who advocated the withholding of support 
to the ICFTU as long as it “remains 


dominated by U.S. State Department 
policy”.) 
Chief speakers in the discussion on 


the ICFTU contribution were Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald, Eamon Park, mem- 
ber of the CCL’s National Committee on 
Human Rights, and Doug McEntee, 
Toronto Labour Council. 

Mr. MacDonald reminded the delegates 
that it was the Canadian delegation to the 
ICFTU conference who had urged the 
extension of the regional activities program. 

Mr. Park warned the delegates not to 
regard the resolution as one to be passed, 
then ignored. His union, the United Steel- 
workers of America, had already raised 
$25,000 and had agreed to the one-cent-per- 
month contribution, he said. 

Mr. McEntee pointed out that one of 
the reasons the Canadian farm implement 
industry was in difficulty was that the work 
‘ig now being farmed out to low-wage 
areas”. We must work through the ICFTU 
to raise wages in those low-wage areas, he 
declared. 


Political Affiliation 


An attempt by a minority of delegates 
to this year’s CCL convention to have the 
Congress sever its affiliation with the CCF 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The Con- 
gress re-affirmed its recognition of the CCF 
as its “political arm”. 

Of four resolutions dealing with political 
affiliation, two recommended that the CCL 
adopt a non-partisan, independent political 
policy, one that it conduct a referendum 
vote among all its members “to find out if 
they approve the political program of the 
Congress” and one that it re-iterate its 
position as supporting the CCF. The 
resolutions committee recommended non- 
concurrence in the first three and adoption 
of the last. The convention agreed. 

The resolution adopted also suggested 
that CCL labour councils establish joint 
committees with the CCF on the metro- 
politan level to develop Labour-CCF 
co-operation on all political work. 

During the hour-long debate on the 
resolution, A. Babcock of Local 200, United 
Auto Workers, the local sponsoring the 
resolution urging the adoption of a “non- 
partisan, independent political program,” 
said: 

“While we all agree that we have to have 
a labour party, we are not going about it 
the right way. In my part of the country 
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(Windsor, Ont.) the people will not support 
a CCF candidate. I think we should adopt 
non-partisanship’ and let the local unions 
support the candidate who will do the most. 
for Labour.” 


He was answered by William Sefton, 
international representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America, who said _ that 
“non-partisanship caused the CCF defeat 
in the 1945 Ontario elections.” 

George Home, Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, added: 
“The theme of this convention is that we 
must have unity. The only way we will 
get unity is to unite in a political party.” 

Another opponent of the resolution was 
William Stewart of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, who declared that “only 
a small part of the Canadian labour move- 
ment and only a small part of the CCL 
supports the CCF; they show that by the 
way they vote in elections. Let us develop 
a labour party in Canada. Let’s set up 
constituency committees with the TLC and 
support the candidates who will support 
Labour’s program.” 

William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers, said 
that as Canada’s political system is a party 
system the CCL should support a party. 
“Non-partisanship is not the answer,’ he 
said. 

Pat Lauzon, Local 200, UAW, stated that 
he was opposed to the resolution submitted 
by his own local and also to that recom- 
mended by the _ resolutions committee. 
“What we need is a party all Canadian 
Labour can support—a _ straight labour 
party as in Great Britain,” he declared. 

Bert Gargrave, representative of the 
United Steelworkers, said “we already have 
a labour’ ‘party; ‘let’s’ support it. ~ All it 
needs is the real support of the workers 
of this country; all we have been giving it 
is lip service.” 


Readmission of Expelled Unions 


A resolution that would have invited the 
unions expelled from the CCL at earlier 
conventions to re-affiliate with the Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly defeated. When 
a standing vote was taken, fewer than a 
score of delegates rose to support the 
resolution. 

Sponsors of the motion, Windsor Local 
200 of the United Automobile Workers, 
would have opened the door for the 
readmission of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the 
United Electrical Workers and the Inter- 
national Union of Fur and Leather Workers 
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‘On the interest of uniting and strengthen- 
ing the Canadian trade union movement”. 


non-concurrence in the 
resolution, Chairman Harry Chappell of 
the resolutions committee said “When 
those unions rid themselves of the elements 
that caused their expulsion they will be 
welcomed back.” The convention cheered 
the statement. 


Recommending 


A debate on the proposal lasting almost 
two hours was opened by Joe Miller of 
the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, the CIO-CCL union organized to 
replace the expelled UE. “It’s a surprise 
to me,” he said, “that any local could still 
believe that the UE was a union. It’s some 
time since it has been a union; it’s a Com- 
munist-dominated remnant of a union. In 
my opinion there is no room in this 
organization for anything that is led by 
the sort: who lead the UE.” However, he 
added, there is “lots of room” in the CCL 
for the members of the UE. “All they 
have to do is join a bona fide trade union,” 
he declared. 


A UAW delegate from St. Catharines, 
Ont., Gordon Lambert, spoke in support of 
the resolution, asserting that “we should 
respect the democratic right of any worker 
to choose the union and the leaders of their 


choice.” He reminded the delegates that 
Mine-Mill had organized a plant in 
Niagara Falls, “smashing” the company 


union there, after many unions had failed 
in the attempt. In addition, he concluded, 
readmission of Mine-Mill would add 
‘thousands’ of workers to the CCL, 


Mrs. Brida Gray of a Toronto Steel- 
workers local said the CCL had not 
expelled the rank and file of the Mine-Mill 
union, only the leadership, which was “try- 
ing to destroy” the CCL. 

A former member of the Mine-Muill 
union who is now a member of the Steel- 
workers, C. C. Ames of Kirkland Lake, 
accused management of “doing business” 
with Communist-dominated unions because 
they are now “nothing more than company 
unions”. 

Sam English, a British Columbia dele- 
gate of the United Mine Workers, who 
said he thought it was time the expelled 
unions were brought back into the Con- 
gress, pointed out that divisions in the 
labour movement led to the creation of 
slave states, “such as Quebec”. William 
Dodge, Montreal, a CBRE delegate, later 
declared that “the delegate who called 
Quebec a slave state would be behind bars 
if he were in the USSR” and made such 
a statement there. 





Labour Minister Gregg, CCL President Mosher, CIO President Walter Reuther and 


CCL Secretary-Treasurer MacDonald share a cheerful moment at the CCL convention. 


Textile Industry 

After delegates to the CCL convention 
were told that a disastrous unemployment 
situation exists in Canada’s textile industry, 
they unanimously approved a resolution 
calling for an immediate conference of 
labour, government and _ industry to 
deal with the problem and condemning 
the “do-nothing” policy of the federal 
Government. 


In addition to dealing with the imme- 
diate problem of unemployment the con- 
ference should consider long-range measures 
designed to provide a greater degree of 
security for those employed in the industry 
while ensuring a fair deal for textile con- 
sumers, the resolution stated. 


KE. C. Cluney, Assistant Canadian Direc- 
tor of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, described conditions in the textile 
industry. “Many thousands of textile 
workers are unemployed,” he said. “A 
short time ago we manufactured 68 per 
cent of all textiles consumed in Canada; 
today we don’t produce even half.’ He 


blamed the dumping of textile imports* 
here at prices below those in the home 
market for the situation. 


“The main purpose of this resolution,” 
he continued, “is to repeat our request to 
the Government, and to get CCI support, 
to call this conference. Many of the manu- 
facturers have said they will go with us.” 


The problem has been in existence for 
two years, said J. H. D’Aoust, Canadian 
Director of the TWUA. “We can’t stand 
idly by any longer; we want something 
done about it. We have facts and figures 
and all we want is a chance to present 
them to the Government,” he said. 


Coal Mining Industry 
The day 


unemployment situation in Canada’s textile 


after hearing about the 


*'The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported September 25 that textile imports in 
June this year totalled $30:6 million com- 
pared with $23-7 million in-June last year 
and that imports in the first six months this 
year amounted to $215:7 million compared 
with $175:5 million in the first half of 1952. 
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industry (see above) the CCL convention 
learned that thousands of Canadian coal 
miners are unemployed because, according 
to Freeman Jenkins, Director, District 26, 
United Mine Workers, of a lack of con- 
structive policy to maintain the coal 
industry in full operation. 

The convention then adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the federal Government to 
develop a Canadian coal policy that will 
give full-time employment at adequate 
wages to Canadian coal miners. 

“Assistance is given to the coal mining 
industry in times of war,” Mr. Jenkins said, 
“but after the war the coal mining industry 
is the first to be hit by hard times; and 
government assistance is withdrawn.” 

Although the Dominion Coal Board is 
doing something it’s far from what is 
needed, Mr. Jenkins said. 

“Tf we run into an emergency the Gov- 
ernment will find they can’t open up a 
mine overnight nor train a miner over- 
night,” he warned. 

Sam English, a UMW delegate from 
Michel, B.C., predicted that some towns in 
the Alberta coal fields will soon be ghost 
towns. He suggested the creation of 
secondary industries based on the coal 
mines to prevent this occurrence. “We 
must utilize the coal in the West,” he said. 


Farm Implement Council 

Acting on an emergency resolution, the 
convention decided to set up a farm imple- 
ment council whose function will be to 
seek conferences with the farm implement 
industry, governments and farmers in an 
attempt to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem in that industry. CCL unions in the 
industry will make up the council. 


Unemployment in the farm implement 
industry is the “first rumblings of an 
approaching depression,’ one delegate 
warned the convention.* 


Two CCL vice-presidents, both Canadian 
directors of unions in the industry, spoke 
during the discussion of the resolution. 
They were George Burt, who heads the 
Canadian section of the United Automobile 
Workers, and C. H. Millard, Canadian 
chief of the United Steelworkers. 


Mr. Burt gave two reasons for the 
unemployment in the farm equipment 
industry; the decline in farm income and 


* A mild recession will come in mid-1954, 
Prof. Paul H. Frigon, President of the Pro- 
fessional Industrialists Association, told the 
annual conference of that association, held 
the same week as the CCL convention. When 
it comes, however, it will be only a lull prior 
to a return to a more normal economic 
tempo, Prof. Frigon predicted. 
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the refusal of the farm equipment com- 
panies to adjust their prices to the needs 
of the farmers. “They will not lower their 
prices,’ he declared, “even though their 
profits are 230 per cent; they won’t take 
less.” 

Mr. Millard reported that layoffs in the 
farm implement industry were already 
resulting in layoffs in the steel industry. 
The council proposed by the resolution was 
the first step towards a solution, he said. 

“For many years,” he told the delegates, 
“this Congress and its unions have been 
appealing to the Government to introduce 
industrial councils representing labour, 
industry, government and, in this case, the 
farmers. The Government has resisted all 
our attempts. It is now almost a year 
since this problem came to our attention 
and not a single thing has been done by 
the Government. They seem to feel it is 
only a soft spot and that some way, some- 
how, the problem will solve itself. 

“There is no reason for a letdown in the 
farm implement industry today,” he con- 
tinued. “Not only do we have to meet our 
own needs but there is a need to supply 
machinery to under-developed countries 
as part of our contribution to the world’s 
welfare. The industry should be running 
at 100-per-cent capacity.” 

Delegate J. Bellingham of the United 
Steelworkers, Hamilton, criticized the 
import of farm machinery from the United 
States while Canadian plants were on short 
time with a reduced work force. 


Doug McEntee, chairman of the tem- 
porary farm implement council already set 
up by the Ontario Federation of Labour, 
pointed out that the trend to unemploy- 
ment is not confined to the farm imple- 
ment industry. 


“Tt’s time the Government and manage- 
ment sat down with us,” Mr. McEntee said, 
“to try to find the answer; it affects them, 
too. Someone has the answer but we'll 
never get it if we don’t sit down and try 
ew shave ou. 


National Labour Code 


Canadian labour legislation is “the big- 
gest threat we have to collective bargain- 
ing,” said CCL Vice-President George Burt 
during discussion of a resolution urging the 
Congress to continue to press for the 
establishment of a national labour code. 
The resolution carried. 


Present legislation, both federal and pro- 
vincial, is designed to restrict Labour’s 
freedom to use the strike weapon by 
requiring the fulfilment of numerous con- 
ditions before workers can strike, he 


charged. A strike should be permitted the 
day after the termination of a collective 
agreement, he declared. 

“Now it sometimes takes eight months 


after the termination of a contract to get . 


the results of a conciliation board,” he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Burt said that in one respect Cana- 
dian legislation was worse than the Taft- 
Hartley law in the United States. 
“Management can speed up during the 
term of an agreement but workers can not 
strike during the term of an agreement,” 
he asserted. “They cannot do that even 
in the United States under Taft-Hartley.” 
The present code is taken advantage of by 
management, he charged. 

“We are fed up with this type of labour 
code,” he concluded. “Management can 
raise its prices without going before a 
conciliation board.” 

Pointing out the different requirements 
that have to be met by his union in 
different provinces, Alex McAuslane, Cana- 
dian Director of the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, appealed for a uniform 
labour code. He also suggested that 
Labour be consulted in the drafting of such 
a code. 

“One of the weaknesses of the labour 
code,” said Stan Thornley of the Rubber 
Workers, “is that employers are using it 
to evade bargaining. They take the posi- 
tion that they don’t have to make a con- 
cession until they go to conciliation.” 

Another resolution that urged amend- 
ment of the British North America Act to 
place matters of national importance within 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and, once the amendment had been 
made, enactment of a national labour code 
covering all industries, a national minimum 
wage act and a national hours of work act 
was adopted without debate. 


Strike Resolutions 


Full support for striking gold miners in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec was given 
in an emergency resolution passed on the 
second day of the convention.* 

Carried unanimously, the _ resolution 
pledged the CCL’s “full strength in raising 
funds and rendering other support” to the 
miners of Timmins and Noranda and 
instructed the incoming executive commit- 
tee to establish itself as a national strike 
committee; “for the purpose of mobilizing 





*The CCCL convention in Quebec, held in 
Quebec during the same week, sent to the 
CCL a promise of its support to the striking 
gold miners. 

} Within a week of the convention’s close, 
the committee despatched a strike appeal to 
all CCL affiliates. 






A newspaperman working at the press 
table at the CCL convention took the 
floor to enter one of the discussions 
on the convention’s final day. He was 
Fred Jones, who, as well as _ being 
labour correspondent for the Toronto 
Telegram, is Vice-president of the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild. 

During the debate on the CCL’s 
foreign policy resolution, a delegate 
accused the press of trying to break 
strikes. William White, of the West 
Coast Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, pointed out that 
the press was presenting management’s 
side in the current gold mines strike 
and Western capitalism’s version in the 
East Berlin riots. 

“The press doesn’t try to break 
strikes,” countered Mr. Jones, who as 
an alternate delegate from the American 
Newspaper Guild was given permission 
to speak on a point of privilege. “But 
when something happens during a strike, 
it is part of our job to report it.” 



















full support for the striking miners,” who 
are members of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Later in the week the convention pledged 
support for the United Packinghouse 
Workers on strike at the Savage Shoe 
Company in Preston, Ont., and for the 
members of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union involved in a dis- 
pute with Silverwood’s Dairy, Toronto. 


C. H. Millard, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers and a Vice-President 
of the CCL, said the issue at stake at 
Timmins and Noranda was whether union- 
ism was to be accepted by “this group of 
employers and by the governments of 
these provinces.” He said his international 
union was mobilizing its full resources for 
the strike. 

The delegates heard pledges of support 
from the leaders of most of the unions 
affliated with the CCL, and up-to-the- 
minute developments from three of the 
striking miners who had arrived at the 
convention that morning. 

Reviewing the background of the strike, 
Mr. Millard said the current situation was 
the culmination of many years of struggle 
in the area to have a union. The miners 
had tried first one union then another in 
attempts to improve their working condi- 
tions. About five years ago the CCL had 
given the jurisdiction to. the United Steel- 
workers, who have been organizing ever 
since. 
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“Fyom the outset and despite conciliation 
boards”, said Mr. Millard, “the mine opera- 
tors have refused the ordinary things won 
by collective bargaining elsewhere.” He 
said that in Noranda there is one of the 
remaining pockets of reactionary employers 
who have banded together and _ said: 
“unionism has gone this far and will go no 
farther; we are challenging the labour 
movement.” 


Mr. Millard said wages were about $1 per 
hour for “hazardous, dirty work”. The 
miners were working 48 hours per week. 
The employers are opposed to shorter 
hours on the stand that shorter hours are 
not good for the workers, he said. 


The steel union official said the checkoff 
was not the major issue in the dispute but 
its acceptance would be a single demonstra- 
tion of the employers’ good faith. 


Mr. Millard charged that the mine 
operators had refused to attend a meeting 
with the Ontario Minister of Labour and 
said that when the Minister was able to 
persuade the owners to discuss the issues, 
the union would be represented. 


Henry Gareau, President of the union’s 
Local 4278 at Noranda, said the strikers 
are holding out for all their demands— 
higher pay, shorter hours, union security, 
pensions and a medical plan. He said the 
workers were very determined and would 
stay out two or three years if necessary to 
win. 

Other details of the situation were given 
by Réné Rocque, former director of 
organization for the CCCL, who directed 
the prolonged strike of asbestos workers in 
Quebec in 1949, and by T. E. Running, 
President of the Steelworkers Local 4437 
at Timmins. 


George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
United Automobile Workers of America; 
Freeman Jenkins, Director of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America; and 
Alex McAuslane, Canadian Director of the 
Oil Workers’ International Union, pledged 
the support of their organizations. Among 
other unions whose delegates promised sup- 
port were the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, the United Rubber 
Workers of America, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, and the International 
Union of United Brewery Workers of 
America. 


Shorter Work Week 


The CCL is not willing to go after a 
35-hour work week. Two resolutions 
recommending this were combined into a 
watered-down version calling only for the 
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- support for the 


“progressive reduction” of the work week 
with no reduction in take-home pay. The 
substituted resolution was adopted. 

Before approval was obtained, however, 
original demand was 
expressed by many delegates during a 
lively debate. Only when  Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald pointed out that 
putting a 35-hour week into effect would 
create 700,000 more jobs than there were 
workers available did the resolution gain 
the support of the majority. 

William Stewart of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers led off the debate with 
a suggestion that the Congress establish 
the 35-hour week as a standard towards 
which it could work. “I think it is a 
realizable objective,” he said. 

Bill Eaves, delegate from the United 
Automobile Workers’ Local 200, sponsors 
of one of the resolutions urging the shorter 
week, explained that his union had sub- 
mitted the resolution as a means of giving 
employment to more men. “Ford of 
Canada has been laying off men and asking 
us to work overtime while men are 
unemployed. Let them shorten the shifts 
and employ more men.” 

Doug McEntee of the Toronto Labour 
Council, on the other hand, described the 
85-hour week as a “make-work device”, 
which was not the answer to the problem. 
“We must make markets,” he said. “Unless 
we create markets we cannot maintain 
employment.” 

It was then that Mr. MacDonald entered 
the discussion, saying that the policy of 
the CCL has always been based on intel- 
ligence. The 35-hour week would create 
700,000 jobs for which there would be no 
workers, he said. “Is that sensible and 
intelligent? 

“We have not yet achieved the 40-hour 
week,” he continued. “Until we do let’s 
not place ourselves in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of demanding an even shorter work 
week.” 

The adopted resolution justified the 
demand for a reduction in the work week 
by asserting that it would “spread employ- 
ment and maintain purchasing power in the 
hands of the working population”. 


Organization of Office Workers 

Increased efforts to organize office workers 
will be made by the CCL, this year’s con- 
vention decided. 

A resolution drafted by the convention’s 
committee on organization urged all CCL 
affiliates to extend their organizational 
efforts into the office workers section of 
their industry. Some affiliates are already 
concentrating on developing an organiza- 


tion in the office units of plants where they 
hold bargaining rights, the committee 
reported. 

The resolution also instructed the CCL’s 
organization department to call area con- 
ferences to discuss common _ problems 
and to endeavour to establish uniform 
standards. 

The resolution adopted was a substitute 
for one which would have given jurisdiction 
in the office worker field to the Office and 
Professional Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Congress and would have 
assisted the OPWOC to begin an imme- 
diate nation-wide organizing campaign. 
The preamble to this resolution pointed 
out that office workers were the “last great 
group” of unorganized workers, that lack 
of a co-ordinated organizational policy 
would likely result in the loss of these 
workers to “rival” organizations, and that 
large numbers of office and_ professional 
workers have no hope of being organized 
by CCL affiliates who now include office 
workers in the membership. 

The CCL also intends to establish a 
union in the department store field, the 
committee on organization reported. 

William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, who was chairman of the conven- 
tion committee on organization, told the 
delegates that white-collar workers were 
“beginning to show a real interest” in 
organization. “This interest,” he explained, 
“developed from the fact that white-collar 
workers in recent years have fallen behind 
wage gains made by organized workers in 
industry.” 

Some 63 locals chartered by the CCL 
and its affiliates cover approximately 10,000 
white-collar workers, he reported. He listed 
the affiliates who have organized the office 
staffs of plants where they hold certification 
for the plant workers. 

The office workers field, he said, is diffi- 
cult to organize “because of the much 
closer relationship between the _ office 
employees and management”. 

The very day of the discussion of this 
subject, the CCL received notification that 
the Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 
had voted to affiliate with the Congress. 
The civil service organization has approxi- 
mately 6,000 members in the federal and 
provincial service. 

The convention committee on organiza- 
tion recommended that CCL officers con- 
sult with officers of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers to work out a pro- 
gram to bring workers in the electrical 
industry “back into the main stream of the 
labour movement”. 





Walter Reuther 


Addresses convention banquet 


Walter Reuther 


Peace and freedom cannot be made 
secure if the world is divided between the 
“aves” and the “have-nots,” CIO Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther said in an address to 
the convention banquet. 


“Our surplus wheat is more powerful 
than the H-bomb,” he declared, “if we had 
the sense of responsibility to go to work 
for the world community in which we live. 
And it is debatable whether you can win 
an atomic war. It is of little interest for 
history to record that our rubble pile was 
in better shape than their rubble pile.” 


(Later, at a press conference, Mr. 
Reuther expanded these remarks. He 
recommended the use of the Canadian and 
United States wheat surplus as “a positive 
weapon” and stressed that it should not 
carry a price-tag. 


(“We should use our wheat surplus,” he 
said, “as part of a world-wide plan to fight 
poverty, not as a welfare project but to 
help people to develop their own resources. 
It has to be handled through the proper 
agency so that no stigma is attached; and 
it must be no glorified hand-out. There 
must be a specific plan.”) 


Most of Mr. Reuther’s speech was 
devoted to suggestions and warnings about 
the moves the free world must make in the 
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struggle against communism. He also 
criti¢ized the United States business com- 
munity for, like the Communists, predicting 
a depression now that the Korean War has 
halted. He made brief mention of some 
problems facing the labour movement, 
including the guaranteed annual wage and 
political action. 


The current struggle between the forces 
of freedom and the forces. of tyranny, the 
CIO President said, is not a struggle for 
geography but for men’s minds. In this 
struggle, “the world is going to judge 
Canada and the United States, not in terms 
of material wealth, but in their sense of 
moral and social responsibility, by the way 
in which we are able to translate technical 
progress into human progress,” he said. 


While we have to fight against com- 
munism we also have to fight just as hard 
for the things we believe in, he warned. 
“Tt is not enough to be against something; 
we have to be for something.” And while 
we have to be strong on the battlefronts, we 
have to be strong also on the social and 
economic fronts. 


Millions of people are longing to “fight 
their way out of darkness to a more human 
tomorrow” and the Communists are 
attempting to pervert those longings, Mr. 
Reuther said. “The Communists did not 
create that desire; they are riding its back.” 


The free labour movement understands 
the struggle for men’s minds better than 
any other segment of society, he continued. 
Telling of his visit to this year’s conference 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, he said he found that “com- 
munism was weak and without influence 
where the free labour movement was 
strong. Where it was weak, communism 
was strong; there they were able to forge 
poverty into power. 


“The shortest road for communism to 
travel,” he explained, “is through the 
wrinkles of an empty belly. The Com- 
munists say that if you follow communism 
you will take the wrinkle out of your belly. 
But they offer that promise with a price 
tag and that price is politicd]l enslavement. 
You may get food in your belly and wake 
to find your soul in chains.” 


Another communist argument, he said, 
is that the western world can’t achieve full 
employment unless it is producing the 
weapons of war. And there are those in 
America who say that depressions are 
inevitable because that is the price we pay 
for freedom. 


(At his press conference Mr. Reuther 
accused the United States business com- 
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munity of having no faith. “We will do 
our best to see that we don’t have another 
depression,” he said.) 

The free labour movement believes 
neither that depression is the price of free- 
dom nor political enslavement the price of 
a full stomach. “We know that the world 
we can build will make it possible to have 
both bread and freedom,” he declared. 

As yet, however, Mr. Reuther said, “we 
have achieved an economy of abundance 
on the production end but we have not 
achieved an economy of abundance on the 
distribution end.” 

In the struggle against poverty and 
hunger the free world has a margin of 
superiority against the communist world 
but “we are not mobilizing,’ he continued. 
“Tf we could enlist our youth in a positive 
action—strength in military power is nega- 
tive, a holding action—if we could send 
more of our youth with medical kits, slide 
rules and textbooks, we would have to send 
fewer armed with guns. 

“Science and technology are giving us for 
the first time the tools to conquer hunger 
and disease; but we have made greater 
progress in the technical sciences than in 
the social sciences: working with people. 
We don’t know how to feed millions of 
people when we have a wheat surplus of 
2.729,000,000 bushels.” 

Turning to Labour’s own problems, Mr. 
Reuther said there were two basic tasks, 
that of organizing the unorganized and that 
of unionizing the organized. “Some people 
join us in the mistaken belief that the pay- 
ment of dues is the end of their responsi- 
bility; that’s where it starts,” he said. “You 
will get out of the labour movement 
exactly what you put into it.” 

On the guaranteed annual wage he said: 
“The wage policy worked out in the days 
of the Industrial Revolution—payment by 
the hour or by the piece—is obsolete. We 
believe we should have a guaranteed 
annual wage; we are going to get it. We 
have to bring our wage policy up to date.” 

On political action he said: “We need to 
work on the collective bargaining front and 
we also need to work on the political front. 
The bread box and the ballot box are tied 
together.” 

Then he warned that “Labour cannot 
make progress without the progress of the 
whole community. We can solve our 
problems only when the community solves 
its basic problems.” 

One of the community’s problems he 
touched on was the plight of the farmers. 
“Farmers are always the first to be in 
trouble,” he explained. “In the Thirties 
they lost their farms because the city 


workers lost their jobs. Now they are in 
trouble because they are receiving a smaller 
share of the consumer’s food dollar.” 

Another community problem was that of 
full employment. “There is plenty of work 
to be done to keep our economy in full 
gear,” he said, listing the need for housing, 
schools, hospitals and for the raising of 
living standards. 

“To win the peace you have to work, 
plan, sacrifice,’ Mr. Reuther said in con- 
clusion. “One of the things we have not 
solved is to mobilize people to fight, sacri- 
fice and work together for positive values 
as we have mobilized them to fight for 
negative values in war. In war they were 
motivated by a common hatred, common 
fears. We have to find a way to tap the 
reservoir of common hopes.” 


The Minister of Labour 

There is nothing to justify serious fears 
about Canada’s immediate economic future 
because of the Korean cease-fire, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, told 
the CCL convention. The end of the 
“shooting war” is at best an uneasy truce, 
he added, and “we cannot therefore 
seriously reduce our defence program until 
we have more assurance than we have yet 
had.” 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that the Korean 
War was costly in men and material but 
that “the men who fought there—and par- 
ticularly those who won’t be coming back— 
are the ones we should thank for buying 
time that the free world might reorganize 
for survival. 


“This time we don’t intend to let go by 
default the hope for peace bought by the 
blood of our sons, as we have done two or 
three times in the last 30 years,” he 
declared. 


The Minister went on to review the 
present economic and employment situa- 
tion in Canada. This year is proving to be 
one of the busiest Canada has ever known, 
he said. 


“This summer more than 98 per cent of 
the 54 million workers in our civilian labour 
force held jobs,” he pointed out. “For 
more than a year now the buying by con- 
sumers has set new records. Expenditures 
by way of investments in new plants and 
equipment by private business have con- 
tinued to be very high.” 


He admitted that “in a few cases some 
difficulties have arisen,” mentioning par- 
ticularly the textile and the farm imple- 
ment industry. “To some extent these 
were adjustments that perhaps had to take 
place sooner or later,” he said. 


In these two industries, however, he 
expressed hope for improvement. “Textile 
sales, it is believed,” he said, “may pick up 
again this Fall. Our Department of 
National Revenue this year has improved 
its inspections to insure that dumping does 
not occur. And agricultural implement 
firms are seeking to diversify their produc- 
tion so as to broaden their markets.” 

Continuing with his review of the present 
situation, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
labour income is continuing to establish 
new records, being 11 per cent greater this 
year than last; that average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing have been 6 per cent 
greater than in 1952 while the cost of con- 
sumer goods and services has remained 
about the same “or has not materially 
risen”; and that great industrial develop- 
ment is underway in all parts of the 
country. 


“There are some tremendous things wait- 
ing to be done just as soon as it is possible 
to divert to them the sinews of production 
now occupied with defence,” he stated. 

Even if all that were not so, he declared, 
“our people should never again have to 
face a situation quite like the Thirties. 
There was nothing then by way of social 
security measures to cushion the shock of 
adversity; now we are equipped with some 
pretty good shock absorbers.” 


Earlier the Minister had congratulated 
the Congress on the role it is playing inter- 
nationally, giving special mention to the 
CCL’s Department of International Affairs. 
By spreading a better understanding of 
international affairs at home and _ by 
informing workers abroad of conditions in 
Canada, he said, the CCL was doing some- 
thing that cannot be assessed in dollars 
and cents. 


He also paid tribute to the work of 
James Morrison, Research Director, Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
at this year’s International Labour Organi- 
zation conference at Geneva. 


“Our country has to be prepared to face 
any economic challenge either at home or 
abroad,” Mr. Gregg said in conclusion. “It 
is an encouraging factor that in organized 
labour, in business management and in 
government, we are becoming better 
equipped to deal with economic and social 
problems. 

“Another encouraging factor,” he added, 
‘Gs that vital issues of our day are threshed 
out at meetings such as yours by people of 
goodwill who are familiar with life’s hazards 
and who are seeking earnestly for the com- 
mon good of our fellow-Canadians and of 
mankind.” 
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Other Speakers 
Henry Young 


Henry Young of Edmonton, Vice- 
chairman of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council, which represents farm 


unions in the three Prairie Provinces, in an 
address to the convention suggested closer 
co-operation between farmers and workers, 
especially in political action. 


(A similar suggestion was made to last 
year’s convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress by Jacob Schultz, President of 
the Manitoba Farmers Union (L.G., Sept. 
1952, p. 1181).) 


“Tt is more important than ever that 
people on the farm and those in industry 
take consideration of the problems of work- 
ing people generally,” he said. “The need 
today is for us in the worker class to get 
together and work together. If we stay 
apart we will be exploited. 


“We need to get together in planning to 
better the conditions of all of us,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘While we want to see labour get 
better conditions, we don’t want that to 
happen at the expense of the farmer; and 
I am sure you don’t either.” 

Appealing for co-operation in the polit- 
ical field, Mr. Young said: “As long as we 
vote against each other we are cancelling 
out each other’s power. When we decide 
on a common policy we should both vote 
for the party that will adopt that policy.” 


Warlier in his address Mr. Young told the 
delegates of the problems being faced by 
farmers today. The position of the farmers 
is deteriorating, he said. 

“The farmers are 20 per cent of the 
nation yet their share of the national 
income is only 10 per cent,” he reported.* 


revolution on the 
“No longer can you 


“There has been a 
farm,” he continued. 
farm with a few horses. A farm now needs 
$10,000 in equipment; the farmer now 
spends most of his time working for the 
farm machinery companies. The price of 
farm machinery has increased 100 per cent 
in five years. 


“We once thought that the increase was 
the result of higher labour costs; we don’t 
believe that now.” 


CCL Vice-president George Burt assured 
Mr. Young that “we would like to see more 
meetings between farm union organizations 
and our organizations.” 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
September 21 that cash income of Canadian 
farmers in the first six months of this year 
was one per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period last year and five per cent less 
earshot sual IG he 
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A. F. Hartung 


A warning not to delay too long before 
obtaining in Canada an adequate forest 
conservation program was sounded by 
A. F. Hartung, President of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 


“Your forests are one of the greatest 
resources left in the world today,” he told 
the convention. “Unless you are vigilant 
your trees are going to be cut out from 
under you.” He described as “barren 
wastes” some parts of the United States 
that once were covered by forests. 


Mr. Hartung also advised the CCL to 
strive for legislation to protect workers and 
their right to strike. “Employers today 
are using, not strikebreakers, but the law 
to break strikes,” he said. 


Rey. F. A. Marrocco 


Rev. F. A. Marrocco, Director of the 
Social Action Department, Canadian 
Catholic Conference, repeated to the CCL 
convention his suggestion, made to the 
TLC convention in August (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1287), that the labour movement take 
more interest in co-operative housing. 


Co-operative housing has largely been 
neglected by the trade union movement, 
he said. 


As he had at the TLC convention, he 
warned that co-operative building could 
not be successful unless those participating 
first acquired the spirit of co-operation 
and the know-how to build houses. Study 
material had been collected by St. Patrick’s 
College, Ottawa, he told the delegates. 


Wilfred Fienburgh 


A brief account of the reasons for the 
establishment of the British Labour Party 
was given to the convention by Wilfred 
Fienburgh, Labour Member of the British 
Parliament for Islington North. 


Mr. Fienburgh, a member of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, is 
secretary of the policy committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

British workers decided to represent 
themselves in government so that all they 
had gained in collective bargaining would 
not be lost in Parliament, he explained. 
“Today, most British trade unionists are 
two men in one body: a member of a 
trade union and a member of the Labour 
Party.- 

Commenting on reports that the British 
trade unions might withdraw their support 
from the Labour Party, Mr. Fienburgh 
said that was impossible because the trade 
union movement was the Labour Party. 


Moshe Bitan 


Moshe Bitan, North American repre- 
sentative of Histadrut (General Federation 
of Labour of Israel), told how his organ- 
ization was building a new country under 
labour control. His address was much the 
same as he gave to the TLC convention 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1288). 

“A battle the labour movement is con- 
ducting in one country is of concern to 
the labour movement in other countries,” 
he said, making reference to the strike 
then in progress in the Ontario and Quebec 
goldfields. “We live and work in the same 
world; we have to share the same 
problems,” he concluded. 


National Health Plan 


The CCL continues to press for a 
national health plan that will provide 
“adequate medical, surgical, optical, dental 
and hospital treatment” for all Canadians. 
The convention adopted a_ resolution 
suggesting that such a plan be administered 
in a manner similar to unemployment 
insurance. 

Other resolutions asking in addition for 
the calling of a Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference to “decide the arrangement for 
joint action,” recommending that the 
Canadian plan be modelled after Great 
Britain’s and urging adoption of the plan 
at the “earliest possible moment” were 
rejected by the resolutions committee. 

The committee also deleted from the 
approved resolution the request that the 
Plan be “free”. Explaining this action, 
Harry Chappell, committee chairman, said: 
“Nothing is free. What we want is an 
adequate national health plan, whether 
free—paid from general taxation revenues 
—or contributory.” 

A delegate who agreed with this state- 
ment added that many don’t realize that 
we are already paying the cost of a health 
plan through hospital bills and medical 
charges. “What a plan will do is spread 
the cost over all, so that those who don’t 
have the ready cash will not be denied 
medical attention when they need it,” 
he said. 

At its convention in August the TLC 
demanded a “Government-subsidized, con- 
tributory health insurance scheme” pro- 
viding much the same things as the plan 


recommended by the CCL. 


Unemployment Insurance 

More resolutions on unemployment 
insurance were submitted to this year’s 
CCL convention than in any other year. 
Most of them were critical. 


Eighteen resolutions were referred to the 
CCL’s Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mittee, who brought before the convention 
a statement recommending many changes 
in the unemployment insurance program. 

One resolution rejected by the com- 
mittee would have provided for the 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to workers engaged in industrial 
disputes. Reasons for the committee’s 
rejection of the resolution were explained 
by Vice-president George Burt, chairman. 

“Don’t forget that not only do employers 
contribute to the fund,” he said, “but the 
Government, too. Therefore, if we ask for 
benefits while on strike, the employers may 
ask that they have their contributions 
returned in case of lockout.” 

Major changes requested in the unem- 
ployment insurance program were: 

The establishment of two new classes of 
insured workers—one for those earning 
between $48 and $58.99 and one for those 
earning $60 a week or more—and the 
raising of benefit rates accordingly. 

An upward adjustment of rates paid to 
other classes. 

An increase in the present $12 maximum 
allowed for supplementary earnings to $15. 

Removal of the waiting period and non- 
compensable days. 

Removal of “discriminatory” features of 
the section on married women. 

Extension of coverage to all wage and 
salary earners. 

Repeal of the regulation under which 
workers normally on a five-day week 
receive no benefit if they work only four 
days in a week. 

A further addition to the Act whereby 
benefit would be payable to an insured 
worker who falls ill during his term of 
employment. 

A change in the policy regarding dis- 
qualifications. 

Reciprocal 
countries. 

Re-examination of the benefit-contribu- 
tion formula. 

Provision of the opportunity for released 
prison inmates to draw benefits for a 
sufficient length of time for them to find 
employment. 

A change in the name of Courts of 
Referees to Boards of Referees. 

Provision of better facilities for claimants 


in UIC offices. 





agreements with other 


Committee on Human Rights 


The new Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act is “not as effective as it 
might be” and Canada’s Immigration Act 
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“contains provisions that permit the worst 
kind of racial discrimination”. So stated 
a report by the CCL’s National Committee 
on Human Rights presented to the con- 
vention by R. J. Lamoureux, chairman. 


While the Fair Employment Practices 
Act was “undoubtedly the most important 
occurrence isnce the last convention” it 
has weaknesses, the report said. The most 
serious of these, in the Committee’s 
opinion, include: “the failure to make 
inquiries of alleged violations mandatory; 
the time-consuming procedures of investi- 
gation, which are without set limits; the 
failure to consider a violation as a con- 
tinuing offence, with the result that the 
penalties are too small to deter a would-be 
offender; and the failure to provide for 
an adequate program of public information 
and education.” 

The Manitoba Act is even less satis- 
factory and the Ontario Act “continues to 
be largely ineffective through lack of any 
educational program,” the report declared. 

The Committee urged the labour move- 
ment to make fair employment practices 
legislation “as familiar to its members as 
any other legislation affecting workers. It 
is the labour movement that must keep a 
sharp lookout against infractions and pro- 
vide assistance to those who have suffered 
discrimination,” the report stated. 

The Immigration Act is “an offence to 
all decent Canadians and an insult to many 
nations of the free world against whom it 
is obviously aimed,’ the Committee 
charged. 

Specifically singled out were those sec- 
tions of the Act that make immigrants 
liable to deportation upon becoming a 
public charge or for appearing to become 
engaged in, or being associated with, an 
organization that appears to be engaged in 
subversive activities. These sections “fill 
the immigrant’s life with apprehension and 
leave him at the mercy of constables, 
municipal clerks and others who have no 
special competence to determine what con- 
stitutes subversive activity,’ the report 
said. 

“The mere readiness to join a union 
may be considered to be something sub- 
versive,” it added. “The Immigration Act 
stands seriously in need of revision.” 

The discussion on the report produced 
charges that several Canadian corporations 
were following an anti-Negro policy. A 
native of the West Indies, Bromley 
Armstrong, delegate from a Toronto local 
of the United Automobile Workers, said 
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that Canada has a shameful record of 
discrimination in immigration against those 
from the West Indies and from Asia. 

A resolution urging provincial federa- 
tions of the CCL to conduct campaigns 
to obtain fair employment practices acts 
in provinces where they do not exist and 
to ensure effective enforcement where they 
do was unanimoulsy adopted. 

During the discussion on this resolution, 
one delegate warned that the labour move- 
ment was not doing enough “policing” of 
the legislation now existing, pointing out 
that only three complaints had been regis- 
tered in Ontario in the first year that 
province’s Act was in force. Another 
declared the Congress should seek to put 
more teeth in existing legislation. 

“We should put the onus on the 
employers to prove they are not discrim- 
inating,” he said. “Now the _ person 
discriminated against has to prove his 
point.” This delegate also said the penal- 
ties were not stiff enough. They should be: 
first a warning, then a fine and then “put 
them out of business,” he said. 

Another resolution adopted expressed 
approval of and promised continued sup- 
port for the work of the CCL Committee, 
the Jewish Labour Committee and the 
Local Labour Committees against Intoler- 
ance and urged all CCL affiliates and 
departments to co-operate with them. 
During the discussion on this resolution 
the suggestion was made that anti-discrim- 
ination clauses be written into collective 
agreements so that the union could 
“police” them. 


Taxation 


Charging that the 1953 federal budget 
favoured “big business” and warning that 
a shifting of taxes “on to-.the back of 
those in the lower-income brackets” can 
take away wage-increases won through 
collective bargaining, the CCL urged the 
adoption of a tax policy based on “ability 
to pay”. 

Such a policy can be developed in part, 
the resolution approved by the convention 
declared, by increasing basic exemptions, 
exempting all medical expenses, reducing 
the sales tax and abolishing it on all 
necessities, and removing the $60 limita- 
tion on the 2-per-cent tax for the old age 
security fund. 

Exemptions should be increased, the 
resolution said, from $1,000 to $1,500 for 
single persons and from $2,000 to $3,000 
for married persons. 

Ten resolutions on taxation had been 
submitted; the one adopted covered the 


Towa rd removal 


of 


in employme 





CCL President Mosher, Labour Minister Gregg and CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald converse in front of the Department’s anti-discrimination display board. 


points raised in seven of them. The con- 
vention also adopted one recommending 
that the CCL executive make a study of 
exemptions for money spent on work 
clothes, travel to and from employment 
out of town and on the maintenance of 
two homes when a worker’s employment 
requires it, and that it recommend to the 
Cabinet changes in taxation policies that 
will remove such “unfair burdens” from 
workers. Rejected was a resolution urging 
the federal Government to exempt from 
income tax the amount spent in municipal 


taxes. 


Wage Demands 


The CCL has recommended that all its 
affiliates “give consideration to the desir- 
ability of” a general wage increase. The 
purchasing power of the workers has not 
kept pace with the increase in _ their 
productivity and an over-abundance of 
goods has resulted, declared the preamble 
to the resolution that the delegates 
approved. 

The resolution adopted was a substitute, 
written by the resolutions committee, for 
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one that asked the Congress to recom- 
mend a “drive for a general round of wage 
increase”. 

One delegate questioned the wisdom of 
seeking general wage increases. “Where 
are we going and what is our aim?” asked 
Les Miller of New Westminster, a delegate 
from the International Woodworkers of 
America. The advantages of a wage in- 
crease were almost immediately wiped out 
by rising prices, he said. 

“The only people we help through in- 
creased wages are the financiers,’ he 
concluded. 

R. Atkin, delegate from the Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta, was 
quick to speak in favour of the resolution. 
“We must give the workers sufficient 
income to purchase the entire production 
of the country,” he said. 


Employment of Disabled Persons 


The CCL has decided to encourage all 
its affiliates to insert in their contracts a 
clause calling for the employment of 
disabled persons where possible. “There 
ean be no rehabilitation without a job,” 
declared the resolution adopted. 
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As submitted by a Vancouver local of 
the United Steelworkers, the resolution 
would. have had all CCL‘ affiliates 
“endeavour” to insert in their contracts a 
clause that would “allow one per cent of 
their members to be composed of disabled 
persons.” The resolutions committee 
removed the words “one per cent,” 
pointing out that they were in the 
nature of a limitation, and _ substituted 
“be encouraged to” for the words 
“endeavour to”. 


Election of Officers 


All principal officers of the CCL were 
re-elected. A left-wing contingent nomin- 
ated contenders for all positions except 
that of secretary-treasurer; all of them 
were soundly defeated. 

President A. R. Mosher, re-elected for 
his 14th term, received 585 votes to 108 
for W. L. White of the Marine and Ship- 


building Workers. Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald was returned by 
acclamation. 


The four incumbent vice-presidents were 
returned; the left-wing nominee garnered 
fewer than 100 votes. Voting was as 
follows: George Burt, 685; Silby Barrett, 
681; Sol Spivak, 662; C. H. Millard, 648; 
and William Stewart, 95. 

Six members of the eight-man executive 
committee were returned in a contest that 
attracted 13 entrants. Results of the voting 
—the first eight named being elected— 
were: Harry Chappell, President, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other ‘Transport Workers, 689; 
J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian Director, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, 678; 
H; Jandon Ladd, Canadian> Director, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
659; Fred Dowling, Canadian Director, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
658; Freeman Jenkins, Director, District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, 658; 
William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director, United Steelworkers of America, 
654; Malcolm Smith, President, Local 222, 
United Automobile Workers, 637; Romeo 
Mathieu, Secretary, Quebec Federation of 


Industrial Unions, 537; Willi Robitaille, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Municipal 
Employees, 172; Pat Hurrell, National 


Union of Brewery Workers, 94; J. K. Bell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maritime Marine 
Workers’ Federation, 84; Sam _ English, 
United Mine Workers, 69; and Stan 
Thornley, United Rubber Workers, 51. 
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Other Resolutions 


Industrial Pensions 


Because workers laid off or severing their 
employment have no vested interest in 
present industrial pension plans and 
because small establishments cannot afford 
such plans, the CCL is going to ask the 
federal Government to enact an industrial 
pension plan. 

The plan should provide, according to 
the resolution adopted: universal coverage, 
a fund administered by the Government 
through an industrial pension commission, 
pension credits during a worker’s working 
life regardless of the number of employers 
worked for, and a pension payable by the 
industrial pension commission at age 65. 


Old Age Pensions 


Ten resolutions on pensions were sub- 
mitted. The resolutions committee com- 
bined seven of them into one favouring 
the introduction of old age pensions of 
$65 monthly to all citizens at the age 
of 65 years, without a means test; 1t was 
adopted. Rejected by the committee was 
a suggestion that the CCL petition for a 
pension of “at least $100 a month” pay- 
able at the age of 60. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
urging the Government to permit pen- 
sioners to receive the pension “wherever 
they wish to reside” and not only if they 
remain in Canada. 

A resolution dealing with pensions to 
the blind was referred to the executive. 


Maritime Affairs 


The institution of fair wage schedules 
on all government work pertaining to ship- 
building and repair in Canadian yards was 
urged in one of four resolutions dealing 
with maritime affairs adopted by the con- 
vention. A total of 14 had been submitted; 
ten had not been dealt with by adjourn- 
ment, 

Another of the adopted resolutions 
called for the immediate replacement of 
obsolete government service vessels and 
the construction of additional tonnage to 
meet the “increasing” demand for services 
by government departments. Any new 
tonnage built should have “reasonable” 
facilities for crew members, the resolution 
added. 

A third resolution asked the Govern- 
ment to double, from 7,500 to 15,000, the 
number of persons it attempts to provide 
employment for in the shipbuilding and 
repair industry. The suggested way to do 
this: “a planned ship-replacement program 
in the government service fleet and aid 





The CCL executive for 1953-54. Front row (left to right): Vice-presidents George 
Burt, Sol Spivak and Silby Barrett; President Mosher; Executive Committee mem- 


bers Malcolm Smith and William Mahoney. 
Committee members Harry Chappell and Freeman Jenkins, 


Back row (Cleft to right): Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Donald MacDonald, H. Landon Ladd, committee member; Vice-president C. H. 


Millard and Norman S. Dowd, Executive Secretary. 


Absent when the picture was 


taken were Fred Dowling and J. Harold D’Aoust, members of the executive committee. 


in promoting shipbuilding orders for 
domestic and foreign interests.” 

The fourth adopted resolution called for 
the building of Canadian naval vessels in 
Canadian shipyards wherever possible. 

Among the resolutions not reached were 
those calling for a royal commission to 
inquire into “all phases of the operations 
of the Canadian Maritime Commission,” a 
modern, fast Canadian merchant marine 
and the construction with government aid 
of a Canadian super-liner. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Directly-chartered local unions of the 
CCL will now have to affiliate with the 
appropriate provincial federation as_ the 
result of the adoption of an amendment 
to the constitution. Another amendment 
that would have forced all CCL affiliates to 
join the provincial federation and labour 
council in their locality was rejected. 

President Mosher led the opposition to 
the amendment. The reason for his objec- 
tion, he explained, was that unions in 
remote sections of the country would find 
it difficult to finance the sending of dele- 
gates to provincial federation meetings and 
thus there would be “taxation without 
representation”. 

“When all of the affiliated organizations 
are prepared to go to conventions of their 
own unions and pass a rule compelling 
their locals to become members of these 
federations, then they can come and ask 
the federally-chartered locals to become 
members,” he said. 
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Vice-president George Burt urged 
adoption of the amendment. “We have 
been told by the Premier of Ontario that 
we didn’t represent the workers of the 
province; he represented them,” Mr. Burt 
said. He also pointed out that the United 
Automobile Workers and the United Steel- 
workers had interpreted their constitutions 
to make it compulsory for their locals to 
affiliate with provincial federations and 
labour councils. 

The amendment carried in a_ standing 
vote. 


Federal Elections 


Three resolutions concerning federal elec- 
tion procedures were adopted. One urged 
amendment of the Election Act to permit 
voters absent from their home polling sub- 
division on election day to exercise their 
franchise. The resolution suggested alter- 
native ways this could be achieved: by 
extending the coverage of the advance poll 
provisions to include all persons on the 
voters’ list or by providing for a form of 
absentee voting. 

The second resolution urged the inclu- 
sion of party affiliation on the ballot 
papers and the third called for legislation 
to protect the leave of absence, pension 
and seniority rights of candidates in 
elections. 

A resolution urging the halving of the 
$900 deposit required from candidates in 
federal elections had not been brought 
before the convention up to the time of 
adjournment. 
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Government Employees 


The federal Government was urged in 
another resolution to recognize unions of 
its employees. “It’s time,’ said R. J. 
Lamoureux, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions, “for the 
Government, the biggest employer in the 
country, to show the way to reactionary 
employers in the country and make collec- 
tive bargaining a reality for its employees.” 


Ex Parte Injunctions 


“The courts and injunctions have been 
used to frustrate the intention of labour 
relations boards,” said Eamon Park during 
the discussion on a resolution expressing 
opposition to the granting of ex parte in- 
junctions in labour disputes. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Congress should also give considera- 
tion, Mr. Park added, to the question 
whether “any kind of injunction has a 
place” in labour disputes. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention approved _ resolutions 
calling for:— 


Continued opposition by the CCL to the 


proposed amendments to the Criminal 
Code. 
Inclusion in the Criminal Code of a 


provision that will make it illegal for an 
employer to employ strike-breakers during 
the course of a legal strike. 


Nomination of a union representative to 
the board that will implement the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project, which was 
again accorded CCL support in another 
resolution. 


Action to ensure the building of trans- 
Canada gas and oil pipelines. 

An immediate start on the construction 
of the Chignecto Canal. 


Re-consideration by the Government of 
its position regarding the budget of the 
International Labour Organization and the 
payment by Canada of its full share of 
the cost of the ILO. 

Equal representation for Labour on acci- 
dent prevention boards. 


The preparation by the CCL of educa- 
tional material about the Canadian trade 


union movement ffor distribution to 


immigrants. 


A Canada-wide campaign to promote the 
sale of goods made by union members. 


The convention rejected resolutions call- 
ing for:— 

The holding of biennial or 
rather than annual conventions. 

A request by the CCL that provincial 
governments not permit military training 
in elementary or secondary schools. 


The fostering of more political action 
work between elections. 


Referred to the incoming executive for 
investigation, consideration or action were 
resolutions calling for:— 


The establishment of a suitable strike 
fund within the Congress. 


The establishment and maintenance of 
a holiday resort for CCL members and 
their families. 


The institution by the CCL Political 
Action Committee of an _ educational 
program “to prepare members for the next 
federal elections”. 


Among the resolutions not dealt with 
before adjournment and referred to the 
incoming executive were those urging the 
enlargement of the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service in order to intensify the drive to 
place handicapped persons in employment, 
the planned promotion of immigration and 
the settling of immigrants in rural areas 
in order to relieve the housing problem 
in the cities, the achievement of 
maximum work week of 40 hours for all 
locals, the appointment of a guaranteed 
annual wage committee, donation by the 
CCL of an annual scholarship to a student 
“of labour sympathies” for labour studies 
at St. Francis Xavier University, the build- 
ing of a CCL headquarters in Ottawa and 
a meeting of representatives of provincial 
governments for the purpose of setting up 
a uniform apprenticeship act for industrial 
trades. 

Three resolutions dealing with the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
referred to the Ontario Federation of 
Labour for action. 


triennial 





Unemployment among India’s educated 
class will be relieved by the opening of 
more one-teacher primary schools. About 
15,000 will obtain employment under the 
scheme, according to the Government of 
India Information Services. 
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Finances required for the plan will come 
from the amount set apart by the Goy- 
ernment of India for fighting unemploy- 
ment. Each school is expected to cost 
the Government about Rs 1,000 (approxi- 
mately $206.30). 


Steelworkers Hold National Policy Conference 


Union will seek wage increases to re-establish parity with U.S. steel 
industry, 250 delegates decide, declaring economy can meet the raises 


Demands for higher wages in all new 
contracts to re-establish parity with wage 
rates in the United States will be made 
by the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). The union’s national policy 
conference made this decision at a three- 
day meeting in Montreal the week prior 
to the Canadian Congress of Labour 
convention. 


The 250 delegates, representing 75,000 
members of the USA in Canada, also 
passed resolutions dealing with hours of 
work, wage differentials, job classification, 
political action and organization of office 
workers. 

The policy-makers, headed by C. H. 
Millard, National Director of the union, 
found that the buoyancy of the Canadian 
economy could stand the higher wage 
demands. The union’s research director, 


W. F. Cleve Kidd, had submitted early 


in the conference a _ report on _ the 
economic situation in Canada. Heavy 
investment indicated “economic health,” 


he said, and this should lead to a demand 
for more workers. 


Mr. Kidd estimated that real wages had 
risen 8-5 per cent in the first quarter of 
1953. Employment was at a record level 
and payrolls were expanding, he said. 


The resolution on wage demands was 
adopted “in principle’ but was sent back 
to the committee for redrafting. Some 
of the delegates objected to the words 
“parity with rates in the United States”. 
They felt that this was restrictive and 
that in an expanding economy like 
Canada’s, no union should be tied to wage 
rates paid in the United States. 

Other objectives to be sought by the 
union are the elimination of in-plant wage 
differentials not based on job content by 
extension of the co-operative wage study 
system of job classification, and exten- 
sion of master, industry and international 
agreements. 





Generally speaking, the average cost per 
patient-day in Canadian general hospitals 
is highest in the larger institutions. In 
hospitals of more than 200 beds, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, the 
average was $9.82 in 1951, compared with 


The union will also seek the extension 
of the efforts of committees and councils 
for particular industries to establish 
national standards of work and wages and 
co-ordinated negotiations in _ those 
industries. 


The principle of the 40-hour week in 
the steel industry was re-affirmed as an 
objective for labour. This was adopted in 
place of a proposal for a 35-hour week 
objective in negotiations. 

A resolution urging that the steel- 
workers “continue to support the CCF as 
a political arm of labour” was discussed. 
It urged all local unions to contribute to 
provincial political action committee funds. 


Speaking in support of the resolution, 
Henry Weisbach, political action director 
of the CCL, said that “every one of our 
economic battles is rapidly becoming a 
political battle’. Debate on this and on 
the union’s internal policy was concluded 
at the closed session on the last dav of 
the conference. 


A resolution was adopted asking the CCL 
to seek a pension plan which would enable 
workers to retain pension rights despite 
changes of employment. 

Another resolution urged that plans be 
concluded speedily to extend unionization 
to white collar workers. It called on all 
local union officers to take immediate 
steps to canvass office workers. 


R. J. Lamoureux, President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CCL), 
informed the delegates that a “full dress 
appeal” will be made to unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour to support the 
gold miners on strike in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. He recalled that the United 
Steelworkers had supported strikes at 
Asbestos and lLouiseville and had con- 
tributed generously to all appeals. 





$8.54 in hospitals of 101 to 200 beds, $7.86 
in hospitals of 51 to 100 beds, $7.32 in 
hospitals of 26 to 50 beds and $7.94 in 
hospitals of 25 beds or fewer. Since the 
war, the average cost per patient-day has 
more than doubled. 
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CCL and CCCL Shipyard Unions Confer 


Call for re-opening of trade with countries of the East ‘in order to 
avoid “major depression” in Canadian shipbuilding industry and yards 


Representatives of two Canadian ship- 
building unions have called for the re- 
opening of trade with Eastern countries in 
order to avoid a “major depression” in 
the country’s shipyards. 

At a weekend conference in Montreal 
last month, delegates from the Federation 
Nationale de la Metallurgie (CCCL) and 
the Shipyard General Workers’ Federation 
of British Columbia (CCL) urged that 
trade be re-opened with the “vast markets 
of the Hast and other countries presently 
barred to us”. No countries were directly 
named in the statement, issued by S. T. 
Payne, Vice-President of the Federation 
Nationale, that revealed the decisions made 
at the closed conference. 


The delegates, who represented a 
majority of the shipyard workers in 
Canada, also passed resolutions dealing 


with the Government’s handling of the 
shipbuilding industry, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the Canadian merchant 
marine. These were:— 

That government subsidies to shipping 
companies be limited to those companies 
who build and repair their ships in 
Canadian yards. 

That if the St. Lawrence seaway be 
built, authorities take steps to insure the 


complete protection of Canadian shipping 
using the waterway. 


That a royal commission be established 
to investigate and inquire into all phases 
of the operations of the Maritime 
Commission. 


That there be complete planning of a 
Canadian Government merchant marine 
“to insure that Canada may take her 
rightful place as a trading and _ shipping 
ations 

That a program be undertaken providing 
for replacement of Canada’s present 
“inadequate and largely obsolete” merchant 
marine by a fleet of fast and, where 
necessary, refrigerated cargo ships in order 
to be in a position of competitive 
advantage with foreign shipping. 

Concern was expressed by the delegates 
over the future of the shipyards when the 
current naval construction and _ refitting 
programs end, and over the inroads into 
Canadian shipping, particularly by foreign 
vessels built especially for the Great Lakes 
trade route. 


The statement revealed that a second 
conference will be held later this year in 
Ottawa, at which a brief will be drawn up 
for presentation to the federal Government 
and to the Maritime Commission. 





32nd Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Delegates vote to raise contribution to “professional defence fund"' 
from 10 to 25 cents per member per month and revise organization's 
whole set-up. All members of executive committee returned to office 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, at its 32nd annual con- 
vention held in Quebec City, raised its 
professional defence fund to $300,000 per 
vear and at the same time gave solemn 
warning to employers, legislators and others 
concerned “that they will never succeed in 
making the Confederation a party to the 
exploitation of the workers”. 

The 434 delegates, representing for the 
first time more than 100.000 CCCL mem- 
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bers, devoted most of their time during 
the six-day convention to questions of 
internal management. Sitting morning, 
noon and night—in spite of which the 
convention had to be extended for one 
day—they revised the whole set-up of their 
organization, from its financial structure to 
the attitude of its leaders. 

The delegates :— 

Re-elected their Executive Committee 
outright; 





CCCL General Secretary Jean Marchand presenting his report to the annual conven- 


tion, as General President Gérard Picard (seated) listens. 


Increased the minimum monthly dues 
to two dollars; 

Increased the monthly contribution to 
the professional defence fund from 10 
to’ 25 cents; 

‘Charged the Quebee Labour Relations 
Board with persecution of the Catholic 
labour movement; 

Re-affirmed their opposition to material- 
istic doctrines, be they Marxian or 
capitalistic ; 

Made it clear that they are deter- 
mined not to give up the strike weapon. 


Four sessions were held behind closed 
doors, during which the delegates asked 


Both were re-elected. 


their leaders to report on their obligations 
and the latter explained not only their 
actions during the year but also the reasons 
for which such actions were taken. 

The re-election of all members of last 
year’s Executive Committee, and particu- 


larly the unanimous re-election of the 
General President, Gérard Picard, the 
General Secretary, Jean Marchand, and 


five of the seven vice-presidents, showed 
that the CCCL membership has no com- 
about the leadership of the 
organization. 


plaints 


For the first time 1n many years, no 
member organization was on strike while 
the CCCL convention was being held. This 
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did not prevent the delegates from warn- 
ing those concerned that “the CCCL will 
never deprive its members of their right 
to strike but will, on the contrary, support 
them against all who cheat them, abuse 
them, or try to prevent them from being 
treated with justice.” 

Following a year during which disputes 
were not only serious but prolonged, e.g., 
those at Louiseville, Dupuis Fréres, Vickers 
and the threat of a general strike, the 
delegates’ statement took on the appearance 
of a declaration of principle, all the more 
so as this resolution was carried unani- 
mously and gave rise to an ovation. 

In line with this action, the delegates 
provided for a more substantial profes- 
sional defence fund. 

The convention also decided to improve 
the efficiency of the organization by the 
creation of two positions, that of public 


relations officer and that of research 
director. 
The question of unity between the 


different labour organizations in Canada, 
which was discussed by other conventions, 
was not raised by the CCCL delegates. 
The CCCL convention, however, did take 
some action to that effect, when it unani- 
mously approved a message of sympathy 
and a promise of support to the Noranda 
miners, then on strike. The message was 
forwarded to C. H. Millard, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CCL). 

The question of political action, which 
was the most widely-discussed question at 


the 1952 convention, did not give rise to © 


any debate. The report of the Political 
Arbitration Committee was approved with- 
out discussion. 


The Committee was changed, however. 
This committee will now consist of a 
Director appointed by the Executive and a 
representative appointed by each regional 
and local political orientation committee. 
The appointment of a permanent officer, 
whose duties will deal only with orienta- 
tion, education and action in the political 
field, was referred to the Confederal 
Bureau. 


All resolutions concerning health insur- 
ance were also referred to the Confederal 
Bureau and the matter was not discussed 
during the convention. 


However, the delegates adopted a 
resolution, not included on the agenda, 
asking the federal Government to estab- 
lish a merchant marine and to provide 
that all ships sailing our coastal or inland 
waters be built and repaired in Canadian 
shipyards. 
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The convention devoted many hours to 
the study, drafting and adoption of regu- 
lations that will now govern the profes- 
sional defence committee in the manage- 
ment of the professional defence fund. 

As in past years, the General President 
submitted a very substantial report in 
which he discussed three questions which 
are very much of the moment: economic 
and commercial relations on the interna- 
tional level and _ particularly between 
Canada and the United States; division 
of power between the federal and provincial 
Governments; and, finally, conciliation and 
arbitration. 

The General Secretary, apart from his 
report on general activity during the year, 
stressed at quite some length the diffi- 
culties put in the way of the CCCL by 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board. 

Charging the Board with persecution of 
the Catholic labour movement, Jean 
Marchand said: “It is urgent that the con- 
vention take a firm stand with regard to 
the Labour Relations Board, if we do not 
want it to destroy our organization. It 
is not a question of favours or privileges,” 
he explained, “but one of elementary 
justice.” 

This resulted in a request by the con- 
vention to the provincial Government for 
a complete reform of the Board. 


Opening Ceremonies 


The 32nd annual convention of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour was held in that organization’s 
spacious, modern building in Quebec City, 
from September 138 to 18. 

The official opening of the convention 
took place on Sunday afternoon in the 
presence of distinguished representatives of 
Church, State and the universities and from 
foreign countries of three continents. 

Guests included: His Excellency Mer. 
Charles-Omer Garant, Auxiliary Bishop of 


Quebec; Paul-Emile Cdété, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Federal Minister of 
Labour; Gérard Tremblay, Provincial 


Deputy Minister of Labour; Rev. Father 
Georges-Henri Lévesque, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University; Paul Lebel, President of the 
Superior Labour Council of Quebec; 
Arthur Bertinchamps, President of the 
International Christian Federation of 
Metal Workers of Belgium; Marcel 
Roellinghoff, second Secretary at the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Ottawa and César 8. Mazzetti, 
representative of the Central Labour Organ- 
ization of South America ‘ATLAS). 


Many of the guests were invited to speak 
during the inaugural ceremony. 


Paul-Emile Coté 


Paul-Emile Cété, Member of Parliament 
for Verdun and Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Federal Minister of Labour, stressed 
the fact that “Canada’s economy is not 
necessarily bound to a war and defence 
policy”. 

“In Canada,’ Mr. Cdté declared, “we 
may believe in a peace economy.” He 
stressed that the future points to uncer- 
tainties in economic conditions, but said 
that he agreed with optimistic leaders who 
see in our natural wealth and in our vast 
economic expansion of the past few years 
an auspicious promise for the future. 

“In Canada,” Mr. Coté emphasized, “we 
have every reason to have faith in a lasting 
prosperity which does not depend on a war 
economy.” 

Pointing out that the CCCL member- 
ship has passed the hundred thousand 
mark for the first time, Mr. Coté con- 
gratulated the Confederation not only on 
its progress in the field of organization but 
also on the “enlightened” manner in which 
it has understood its part and on its 
activities in labour and social spheres. 

The Parliamentary Assistant to Mr. 
Gregg, who, since occupying that post, has 
attended all CCCL conventions, lauded the 
Confederation for seeking to establish social 
justice and for “sincerely” endeavouring to 
promote the betterment of the working 
class. 

“Tf, now and again, there are differences 
of opinion,” he explained, “we are all the 
same agreed on the purposes to be achieved, 
if not necessarily on the means to be 
taken.” , 

Mr. Coté expressed sincere wishes for the 
success of the convention and promised on 
behalf of the Minister of Labour, that 
when the recommendations resulting from 
the discussions reached the federal Govern- 
ment they would be carefully considered. 
He stressed the influence of labour organ- 
izations, such as the CCCL, on the present 
federal legislation. 


Mer. Charles-Omer Garant 


The representative of the Church, Mer. 
Charles-Omer Garant, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Quebec, stressed briefly the satisfaction of 
the Province of Quebec Episcopate at the 
progress made by the CCCL during the 
past ten years. 

“Your movement,” Mer. Garant declared, 
“constitutes more than any other a factor 
capable of establishing amongst us a truly 
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Paul Emile Coté, MP 


Represents Minister of Labour 


Christian social order, ever more compre- 
hensive, ever more perfect. 

“Indeed,” continued His Excellency, “the 
Church is aware of the extent and com- 
plexity of the problems you must face 
every day, but it also knows that the high 
integrity and the sense of responsibility of 
your leaders will enable you to overcome 
all obstacles and thus lead the Catholic 
labour movement to ever-brighter destinies.” 


Gérard Tremblay 

The provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Gérard Tremblay, who attended the 
first convention of the CCCL held in Hull 
in 1921, also remarked on the extensive 
progress of the Confederation. 

“Your influence in labour circles and with 
governments,’ Mr. Tremblay declared, 
“has developed on a par with the growth 
of your membership, and I am aware of 
the sum of courage and abnegation required 
to conduct your heavy duties successfully.” 

Mr. Tremblay stressed the ever-more- 
extensive training of today’s labour leaders, 
who must keep in touch with complex 
labour laws and tackle all subjects of a 
socialogical nature. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour recalled 
that, before 1939, 75 per cent of the strikes 
sought union recognition, so that wage 
demands were often, on that account, put 
aside. 
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Rev. Fr. Georges-Henri Lévesque, OP 


The Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Science at Laval University, Rev. Fr. 
Georges-Henri Lévesque, OP, urged the 
delegates “to think as Catholics in the 
consciousness of your duties and in the 
dynamism of an effort directed towards 
the common welfare. 

“Tt is in the same measure as you will 
increasingly enlighten your minds,” 
declared Father Lévesque, “that you will 
gain in power and influence.” 

Just back from a trip around the world, 
during which he had an opportunity to 
make contacts with a number of labour 
organizations abroad, Rev. Father Lévesque 
stated that he was able to note the 
influence enjoyed by the CCCL on the 
international level. 

“In all instances,” he said, “I felt pride 
in the Christian labour union organization 
we have in Canada.” 

A few hours earlier, the delegates met 
the civic authorities of the City of Quebec 
represented by Acting Mayor Joseph Con- 
seiller, who is a unionist himself and an 
officer of the Central Council of the 
Catholic Syndicates of Quebec. 

The delegates then proceeded to the 
extra-mural chapel of the Quebec Seminary 
to hear mass celebrated for their inten- 
tion by Mgr. Garant. 


Rey. Father Philippe Bergeron 


In a sermon for the occasion, Rev. 
Philippe Bergeron, Chaplain of the Catholic 
Syndicates of Chicoutimi Diocese, placed 
trade unionism at the head of the list of 
the works of mercy, and those who give 
it their time and efforts among the bene- 
factors of humanity. 

“In seeking to secure wages that guar- 
antee the workers an honest living and a 
certain amount of economic and _ social 
security,” he said, “trade unionism frees 
the mind and the heart from the anxiety 
for daily bread and from the hardships 
which are often a cause of vice, not to 
mention the ignorance that is too often 
the lot of the needy classes and which 
constitutes a moral as well as a social evil. 

“That is why trade unionism could be 
classed today at the head of the works of 
mercy”, he explained. 

“For it constitutes one of the most 
effective forms of charity and mercy, the 
one best suited to modern times and to 
the present needs of the workers. It is 
not only, like the giving of alms, a work 
that brings rehef but often causes humilia- 
tion; it is a work that heals and uplifts. 
For in claiming for the worker in the name 
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of right and justice, that which a patroniz- 
ing State, although well-disposed, persists 
in granting him only in part, and in the 
name of charity, the worker is given a 
feeling of dignity, often dulled by alms, 
and a guarantee of liberty. 


“Consequently, those who give their time 
and efforts to unionism should be consid- 
ered great benefactors of humanity, and 
particularly of the working class, which is 
exposed to many dangers because of its 
weak economic situation. 


Canon Henri Pichette 


Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, addressing the dele- 
gates on the fourth day of the convention, 
offered the members the moral support of 
the Catholic Church and warned: “If you 
should err, the Church will let you know”. 


But he added quickly: “I don’t think 
that it had to let you know this year”. 


Canon Pichette used these comforting 
words after making a brief review of the 
activities of the year during which he 
noted an increase in difficulties, a tighten- 
ing of the economy, a more severe attitude 
on the part of employers and deficiencies 
on the part of legislators. 


Canon Pichette told the delegates that 
they constituted “the most concrete 
example of a group of Catholics willing 
to accept their social responsibilities”. 

He warned the CCCL against “would-be 
theologians” who, although they mean well, 
do not understand the conditions of union 
action. 


Encouraging the delegates to action, he 
noted: “You will be judged less by the 
number of pontifical texts you have brought 
forth than by the positive steps you have 
taken. You must act. You will be judged 
not so much by the number of times you 
have used the word corporate than by the 
efforts you have made to set up a social 
order that will take social justice and 
charity into account and be inspired by a 
truly worthy social doctrine as though by 
an ideal”. 


Arthur Bertinchamps 

Mr. Arthur Bertinchamps, President of 
the Metal Workers Federation of Belgium 
and of the International Christian Federa- 
tion of Metal Workers, brought the 
fraternal greetings of the Christian trade 
unionists of Belgium to the CCCL. 

His first words expressed sincere grati- 
tude to the Canadian troops who, twice 
in the space of 25 years, have liberated 
his country. 


A jovial interlude at the CCCL annual convention. 
Travail (left), and Arthur Bertinchamps, President of the International Christian 
Federation of Metal Workers, who brought fraternal greetings from Belgian trade 
unionists, enjoy the comments of Maurice Vassart (right), organizer for the Sha- 
winigan Falls Central Council, who is a naturalized Canadian from Belgium who, in 
his native country, was engaged in trade union activities under Mr. Bertinchamps. 


“T can tell you,” he added, “that the 
graves of your people who fell in Belgium 
are treated with the deepest respect.” 


Mr. Bertinchamps, who is just complet- 
ing a two-month visit to Canada and the 
United States, declared that it is “in the 
Christian unions of Belgium and in the 
CCCL in Canada that one finds the 
greatest regard for the dignity of human 
nature. 


“Tt is our desire that the worker be the 
first and best served,” he said. “Man and 
capital are both essential to wealth but, 
between the two, men is our first choice. 
Our ultimate objective is to make capital 
the servant of labour.” 


General President's Report 


Stating that the members of the CCCL 
are concerned about matters which go far 
beyond the limits of their normal activi- 
ties, Gérard Picard devoted a good part 
of his annual report to the convention to 
a careful study of trade problems in order 
to “show by what thread our economic 
security sometimes hangs”. 

He also tackled the problem of federal- 
provincial relations, analysed the state of 
public health in Canada and presented a 
well-documented study recommending the 
setting up of labour courts. 
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Gérard Pelletier, Editor of Le 


Beginning by drawing the attention of 
the delegates to the spectre of unemploy- 
ment, which “made its appearance imme- 
diately following the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea”, Mr. Picard stated that inter- 
national instability, by keeping military 
expenditures at its peak, creates artificial 
prosperity. 

“Seriously conflicting interests between 
nations are appearing,” he said, “and the 
conferences held so far with a view to 
ensuring the rational expansion of inter- 
national trade do not seem to have had 
much result.” 

While noting that a union organization 
cannot, obviously, play a leading part in 
settling problems on such a large scale, 
Mr. Picard nevertheless specified that it 
should lay matters before its 
members. 

The General President of the CCCL 
repeated the “cry of distress’ now being 
sent out from all directions to the United 
States: Trade, not aid. 

He quoted with approval a number of 
passages from the talk given last May by 
the Prime Minister of Canada at Wash- 
ington, in which Mr. St. Laurent called 
on the United States to take the initiative 
in freeing trade. 


these 
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Mr. Picard took to task “the hundreds 
of thousands of Canadian workers who, 
through their affiliation with American 
unions, in addition to being a serious 
obstacle to our more rapid evolution 
towards national sovereignty, are, as mem- 
bers and by their financial contributions, 
participating, often without realizing it, in 
the drawing up or the maintenance of a 
commercial policy contrary to the interests 
of Canada and unfavourable to a good 
many free countries who have had enough 
of their declarations of good intentions.” 

Dealing with the field of federal- 
provincial relations, at present the subject 
of an extensive investigation by the 
Tremblay Commission, the General Presi- 
dent noted, in the first place, that the 
CCCL is a union organization of workers, 
and not a constitutional or a fiscal 
authority. 

He stated that the CCCL, as a general 
principle, has always favoured “respect for 
the Canadian constitution and established 
jurisdiction in so far as they do not stand 


in the way of economic and _ social 
progress”. 
Mr. Picard added, however, that the 


workers are calling for solutions to 
problems of vital importance, such as full 
employment, housing, and the adoption or 
extension of certain social security 
measures, and that the CCCL is most 
anxious to see something accomplished in 
this respect. 

He urged an early solution to the housing 
problem and the establishment of a suit- 
able health insurance scheme. 

After a rapid survey designed to bring 
out what is happening in five other coun- 
tries in the field of arbitration, the General 
President of the CCCL concluded that 
“the arbitration set-up in the province of 
Quebec is not, as a general rule, satis- 
factory 

He then suggested the setting up of 
labour courts, stating that a “new right 
is being worked out, the right to work, 
and our accepted judicial structures are 
cracking because they persist, in keeping 
it within the limits of their jurisdiction”’. 

Mr. Picard gave the following details 
concerning the functioning of the labour 
courts he advocates :— 

Proceedings before the labour’ courts 
should be simple, prompt and inexpensive. 
This is: not an “in yforma “pauperis pro- 
cedure. How can this be attained? It is 
evident that one party should be able to 
have the other summoned before a labour 
court, even without its consent. The pre- 
senting of evidence should be supervised 


by the court itself, with the assistance of 
the parties or their attorneys, without 
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needless complications, and without there 
being any question of plaintiffs and 
defendants. It should not be compulsory, 
for one party, to be represented by counsel. 
Save in exceptional cases, and at the dis- 
cretion of the court, the argumentation 
should be oral. However, the petition of 
one party should be presented in writing. 
Reasons should be given for the more 
important decisions and these decisions 
should be published so that all those who are 
interested may know how matters stand 
with regard to established jurisprudence. 
As you will readily understand, all strikes 
and lockouts connected with disputes and 
litigation coming under the jurisdiction of 
the labour courts should be prohibited. 


The General President’s report, which 
has been called a “moral report”, met 
with the approval of the general meeting 
in every respect, except with regard to 
private arbitration, and this was for 
reasons of economy. 

Mr. Picard suggested that the syndicates 
forgo public arbitration, the cost of which 
is met by the provincial Government in 
Quebec, and stick to private arbitration, 
where expenses are paid by the parties 
concerned. 

“The few dollars which might be saved 
by public arbitration,’ the General Presi- 
dent explained, “are paid for at the cost 
of freedom.” 

This suggestion was defeated by the con- 
vention when a number of delegates 
pointed out that it was impossible for the 
small syndicates to meet the cost of 
private arbitration. It was agreed, how- 
ever, to have recourse to private arbitra- 
tion whenever financially possible, and 
when some doubt is entertained as to the 
impartiality of the public arbitration 
president. 


General Secretary's Report 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
CCCL, in his report attacked the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, calling its deci- 
sions “unjust, arbitrary and sometimes 
simply fantastic’ and accusing it of 
threatening “the very life of our move- 
ment”. 

“It is evident,” he said in his Con- 
federal Bureau report, “that the Board is 
particularly unfavourable to our organiza- 


tions, refusing their requests on any 
pretext whatever.” 
Mr. Marchand accused the Quebec 


Labour Relations Board of continuing to 
play a part ‘which’ the "CCCh "ia 
denounced many times in the past. 

The General Secretary mentioned, 
amongst other grievances, the case of the 
Aluminium Rolling Mills, Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine, regarding which the Board, in 


the matter of an application for certifica- 
tion, “seems to have concluded” that there 
had been “religious intimidation” on the 
part of the parish priest of that locality 
because the latter had delivered a number 
of sermons on labour questions with regard 
to the social doctrine of the Church. 

The CCCL’s request for a secret vote 
was refused. 


Mr. Marchand explained in his report:— 


This decision, as is apparent, is extremely 
dangerous for us. It implies that each time 
a priest or a member of the Catholic 
hierarchy asks the workers to join one of 
our syndicates, the latter will eventually 
see even its right to certification challenged. 

The Director of the CCCL Organization 
Service, René Harmégnies, added: “The 
Board would seem to have been commis- 
sioned to prevent the expansion of the 
movement. Well-conducted organization 
campaigns have failed because of an 
arbitrary and unfair decision on the part 
of the Board.” 

In line with these statements, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution to the effect 
that when its annual memorandum is sub- 
mitted to the provincial Cabinet, the only 
request it will contain with regard to the 
Labour Relations Act will be a request 
for the reform of the Labour Relations 
Board. 

Mr. Marchand also revealed that the 
provincial Government “had acquired the 
habit, not only of interfering with the 
management of joint committees, but also 
of paralysing, for the most fanciful reasons, 
the machinery of the Collective Agreement 
Act”. He deplored the fact that a number 
of decrees had been held up during the 
year with the parties concerned not 
knowing why. 

Commenting on the federal measure on 
fair employment practices, which came 
into force on July 1, 1953, the General 
Secretary explained that CCCL syndicates 
which do not grant equal status to all 
their members by reason of race, colour 
or religion, and which come under the 
jurisdiction of the Act, will have to amend 
their constitution in order to do away 
with all discrimination. 

Mr. Marchand recalled that the CCCL 
had made certain representations to the 
federal Government in connection with 
this new legislative measure, and that, as 
a result of this action, “no presumption 
of discrimination within the meaning of 
the Act would be made from the use of 
the word ‘Catholic’ in the name of the 
syndicate”. 

The convention then gave instructions 
to the General Secretary to forward a 


letter to all CCCL syndicates advising 
them on what they must do in order to 
comply with the provisions of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 

In his report, the General Secretary also 
revealed that a new central labour organ- 
ization in South America had _ quite 
recently asked the CCCL to join its ranks. 
This organization is ATLAS (Agrupacion 
de trabajadores Latinoamericanos  sindi- 
calistas ). 

“We are at present inquiring into the 
constitution, organization and policies of 
ATLAS,” stated Mr. Marchand in his 
report. 

‘But certain newspapers have given the 
impression that the CCCL was thinking of 
joining this South American labour organ- 
ization, and the General Secretary, with 
the support of the General President, 
explained that matters had not reached 
that point. 

“We are not thinking of ° joining 
ATLAS,” stated Mr. Picard. “It would 
be better for us to get some information 
from our central organization, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian 
Syndicates.” 

Mr. Marchand was equally opposed to 
a statement of sympathy. “We must, first 
of all, get some information,” he said, 
“after which we shall take action.” 


The Education Service 


The report of the Confederal Bureau 
also included short but precise summaries 
of the activities of the various CCCL 
services and committees, including the 
Education Service, the Organization Ser- 
vice, the Press Service and the Committees 
on Political Orientation and Strategy. 

The Director of the Education Service 
of the CCCL, Fernand Jolicoeur, specified 
that “labour promotion cannot be com- 
plete or our union organization efforts 
totally justified unless we also give a fore- 
most place to the vocational, economic, 
social and cultural training of our 
members”. 

Analysing the main difficulties encoun- 
tered in his Service, Mr. Jolicoeur said 
that the lack of responsible persons pre- 
pared to assume this task of labour 
training, the lack of financial resources, the 
lack of quarters, and, finally, the difficulty 
in obtaining permission to be away from 
work, are the four main reasons that have 
prevented him from extending his labour 
education movement. 

In order to remedy this, he suggested 
basic union training courses, which could 
be given in the unions’ quarters, together 
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with a minimum amount deducted from 
each union member’s dues, the acquisition 
of property to become a centre for union 
training, and, with regard to collective 
agreements, the introduction of a clause 
providing that the workers appointed by 
their union be given freedom to follow 
study sessions. 

Mr. Jolicoeur also proposed the grant- 
ing of a $1,500 scholarship to leaders to 
enable them to take “a refresher course 
from the intellectual point of view”. 

All the recommendations made by the 
Director of the Education Service were 
accepted by the convention. 


Young Workers 


The Young Workers Committee, created 
last year, has been given a new mandate 
by the convention for the pursuit of its 
research and educational work. 

As described by the meeting, this 
Committee’s main activity is to inform 
young workers about the advantages of 
trade-unionism, to direct them on the road 
for which they show the greatest natural 
disposition, to teach them to love their 
work and to acquire a professional con- 
science and, finally, to give them a sense 
of economy. 

With this in view, the Committee plans 
to establish steady contacts with young 
people in co-operation with the Catholic 
Action groups. The Committee also in- 
tends to organize the recruiting of appren- 
tices and to organize courses and forums 
for those leaving school. 


Political Orientation Committee 


The detailed report of the Political 
Orientation Committee was accepted with- 
out change by the delegates. 

While the question of political action 
was the subject of a long and interesting 
discussion at the 1952 convention, the 
delegates this year merely expressed 
approval of action taken during the year. 

This does not imply. that the CCCL 
has lost interest in political action but 
rather that the orientation given to this 
problem corresponds to the wishes of the 
members and that they intend to pursue 
the same policy. 

André Roy, Secretary of the Political 
Orientation Committee, emphasized in his 
report the importance of work of an 
educational nature with a view to giving 
political action its maximum effectiveness. 
Among the concrete political problems 
which interest the members of the CCCL, 
Mr. Roy called attention to the constitu- 
tional question in Canada, the develop- 
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ment of our natural resources, Canadian 
trade and the housing situation. 

On the occasion of the federal elections 
last August, the committee prepared a 
pamphlet on the principal claims of the 
CCCL; this pamphlet constituted a basis 
for the action taken by the CCCL in the 
federal elections. 

Mr. Roy denounced the lack of interest 
in politics shown by the different social 
classes and stated that this “opens the 
door to many dangers for our democratic 
system”. 

“The experience of the last elections,” 
the report concluded, “shows how much 
ground remains to be covered if we are to 
give back to politics the exalted position 
it should hold among the people. A great 
deal of work is called for. The next two 
years, during which there is no electoral 
struggle to view, offer an exceptional 
opportunity for the labour movement to 
carry out that important task which should 
take concrete form in a campaign for 
training in a political sense and in the 
setting up, on a local scale, of a larger 
number of political orientation  sub- 
committees.” 


The Organization Service 


The Director of the Organization Service 
emphasized the fact that it is no longer 
as easy to organize a new union as it was 
during the war or in the immediate post- 
war period. 

“Our unions no longer enjoy the support 
which they received from other circles a 
few years ago,” stated René Harmegnies. 
“That support, in many cases, has changed 
to open animosity.” 


Professional Defence 


The delegates to the annual CCCL 
convention devoted a major part of their 
discussions to bettering their professional 
defence by increasing their monthly con- 
tribution to that fund from 10 cents to 
25 cents per member, by adopting a 
definite regulation for the administration 
of this money and by creating a _ three- 
member committee to administer the fund. 

The delegates thus put into concrete 
form their unanimous statement to the 
effect that the CCCL “shall never deprive 
its members from exercising the right to 
strike” but intends, on the contrary, to go 
on with its representations to the very end. 

The increase in the CCCL assessment 
for professional defence will not, however, 
come into effect until September 1, 1954. 

This fund, which is maintained through 
a monthly contribution by each member, 


was created at the 1951 convention. A 
special contribution of three dollars per 
member was authorized at the convention 
in Shawinigan Falls last year. The CCCL, 
in bringing the monthly assessment up to 
25 cents per member, has created an 
annual fund of $300,000. 

The regulation adopted at the conven- 
tion stated that the main purpose of the 
CCCL’s Professional Defence Committee 
is to help those workers and union organ- 
izations which are faced with difficulties 
arising from a strike or lockout. 

It may also give assistance to labour 
unions which are up against exceptional 
professional difficulties of general interest. 

A three-member committee elected by 
the convention will administer the fund. 


Communism 


The convention reaffirmed its opposition 
to communism but rejected a resolution 
submitted by the Textile Federation and 
supported by the Resolutions Committee 
that the Communist Party “be declared 
illegal and unconstitutional in Canada”. 

Instead, the delegates approved an 
amending resolution proposed by Maurice 
Vassart, business agent for the Shawinigan 
Falls Central Council, expressing the 
CCCL’s opposition “to materialist doctrines 
or theories, be they Marxist or capitalist”. 

The resolution reiterated the CCCL’s 
determination to work for the establish- 
ment of a social order based on the social 
doctrine of the Church and stated again 
that “the best means of defeating com- 
munism is by scoring suffering wherever 
it may be found”. 

Mr. Vassart had the support of the 
General Secretary, Mr. Marchand, who 
opposed the resolution because, he said, 
“it is impossible to fight communism 
through legislation.” 

Mr. Marchand even went so far as to 
say that such legislation could be applied 
against the CCCL, “which it pleases some 
quarters to accuse of being communist”. 


Strikes 


The CCCL, which has carried on long 
and costly strikes during the past year, 
seriously warned those concerned that it 
will never be “an accomplice in exploiting 
the workers” and that it intends to con- 
tinue its activities at any price. 

A resolution to that effect, which was 
unanimously adopted, stated that the 
CCCL, far from thinking of depriving its 
members of the right to strike, intends, 
on the contrary, to support all the repre- 
sentations of its affiliated unions. 




















For the first time in the history of the 
labour movement in Canada, a woman 
presided over the sittings of a national 
labour organization’s annual convention 
when Miss Yolande Valois of Sorel, 7th 
Vice-president of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, took 
over the chair at that organization’s 
annual convention in Quebec, on Wed- 
nesday, September 16. 

Miss Valois, who last year became the 
first woman to fill the post of vice- 
president of a national labour organiza- 
tion in Canada, took over from General 
President Picard while the delegates 
applauded. 


This resolution, submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate, 
Roger Mathieu, read as follows:— 

Whereas some quarters have attacked and 


are still attacking the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour by mali- 
ciously stating that it foments and launches 
strikes without good reasons; 

Whereas the CCCL has a perfectly clear 
conscience in so far as‘the strikes it has 
approved and supported are concerned; 


Whereas the CCCL has, rather, failed in 
not calling all the strikes which a sound 
Christian Jabour movement, whose duty lies 
in defending the interests of labour and not 
the failings of capitalism or the shortcom- 
ings of society, is duty-bound to call; 


Be it resolved, that this convention 
publicly declare that the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour _ shall 
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never deprive its members of exercising the 
right to strike but shall, on the contrary, 
support them against all who rob and 
exploit them and want to prevent them from 
partaking of their share of justice. 

Be it resolved, further, that this declara- 
tion be in the nature of a serious warning 
to employers, legislators and others, that 
they shall never succeed in making the 
CCCL an accomplice in exploiting labour. 


Redraft of Constitution 


The convention appointed a five-member 
committee to redraft the CCCL constitu- 
tion, which has been termed “obsolete” 
and unsatisfactory for the “needs of the 
movement”. 

The draft constitution, as prepared by 
the committee, will be submitted to all 
affiliated bodies at least six months prior 
to the next annual convention. The 
committee for redrafting the constitution 
will then make another review of the pro- 
posed constitution before submitting it to 
the convention. 

The delegates considered the redrafting 
of the constitution a matter of great 
importance and stipulated that, as far as 
possible, it should be studied on the second 
day of the convention and that the matter 
should be settled before passing on to any 
other item on the agenda. 

This resolution was put forward by the 
Central Council of Shawinigan Falls, which 
pointed out that “in the last few years 
the question of redrafting the constitution 
has been brought up at every CCCL con- 
vention, but nothing concrete seems to 
have been done towards that end”. 


Union Publication 


The convention decided that the official - 


publication of the CCCL, Le Travail, shall 
be sent to all union members as of June 1, 
1954. 

This decision was taken in order to 
promote the education of members in 
union matters, a point that was given 
great emphasis during the convention. 

The General Secretary disclosed that 
before long the publication will carry a 
full page in the English language for the 
benefit of members who are unable to read 
French. 


Membership 


For the first time since its institution in 
1921, the CCCL membership has passed 
the 100,000 mark. According to the report 
of the Confederal Bureau, the CCCL 
membership was 100,183* on May 31, 1953. 
This represents an increase of 7,143 mem- 
bers during the year. 
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During the same period, the number of 
syndicates increased from 423 to 442. 

A new federation was formed during the 
year, that of Chemical Products, with six 
locals and 3,206 members. Of the 16 other 
federations, 12 increased their memberships, 
three lost a few members and one remained 
unchanged. 

During the year, the Confederal Bureau 
afflhated 88 new syndicates and disaffiliated 
18 others. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Ten resolutions were studied by the 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance. 

The main representations that the con- 
vention will submit to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission will request :— 

That Section 29-1F of the Act and 
Section 5-2-E and F of the regulations 
governing insurance benefits be amended 
in such a way that vacations will not 
prevent employees from drawing their 
benefits; that is, vacations with pay will 
not be considered as earnings received 
following dismissal or lay-off; 

That Regulation 12 governing benefits 
be amended so that the qualifying period 
for seasonal workers be reduced by 50 
per cent: 

That the Commission indicate the date 
of the pay period on benefit cheques; 

That Section 6-4 of the regulations 
governing insurability be amended so that 
workers, even temporary or casual, in all 
classes of construction work, be made to 
come under the Act. 


Housing 


The question of housing was given 
careful consideration by a special com- 
mittee during the convention. This 
committee made a number of suggestions 
for the guidance of the delegates in their 
decisions. 


The delegates authorized the Housing 
Committee to meet with the federal 
authorities in order to demand the appli- 
cation of Section 9 of the National 
Housing Act concerning limited dividend 
corporations and Section 35 concerning 
federal participation in construction pro- 
jects without provincial assistance, and to 





*“The Forty-Second Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, recently 
published by the Federal Department of 
Labour, lists the CCCL as having a member- 
ship of 104,486, as at January 1, 1953. This 
discrepancy is explained by the fact that the 
CCCL does not include a worker in its 
membership until it has collected his per 
capita tax for quite a long period of time. 





The CCCL Executive Committee for 1953-54, all of whom returned to office at 


this year’s convention. Front row (left to right): Roméo Ethier, Treasurer; Canon 
Henri Pichette, General Chaplain; Gérard Picard, General President; Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary; Miss Yolande Valois, 7th Vice-president. Back row Cleft to 
right): René Gosselin, Ist Vice-president; Horace Laverdure, 2nd Vice-president; 
Lucien Dorion, 3rd Vice-president; Adrien Plourde, 4th Vice-president; F. X. 
Légaré, 5th Vice-president; and Rodolphe Hamel, 6th Vice-president. 


demand that the granting of an additional 
loan of + of the basic loan, which was 


That the individual exemption from 
income tax be $1,500 for single persons and 


abolished following the declaration of war 
in Korea, be brought back into force. 

The convention also asked the Housing 
Committee to submit a memorandum to 
the Government of the province of Quebec 
asking the said Government to co-operate 
with the federal authorities in order to 
give effect to Section 35 of the National 
Housing Act. 


Among the other resolutions concerning 
housing adopted by the convention was 
one requesting that the National Housing 
Act be amended in order to provide that 
“the maximum term of the loans be 30 
vears and that the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation be authorized to make 
loans on houses built or being built pro- 
vided that the standards set by the Act 
were met”. 


List of Resolutions 


Exactly one hundred resolutions were on 
the list; a large number of them were 
referred to different committees. 


The main demands concerning the federal 
Government were :— 


$3,000 for married ones; 

That workers be allowed to deduct for 
income tax purposes their transportation 
expenses from their home to their work- 
place and the cost of their tools; 

That the International Labour office be 
asked to convene a tripartite conference 
of the graphic arts and to establish a 
printing trades committee; 

That Dominion Day be called “Canada 
Day” and that this day be a paid holiday; 


That a Royal Enquiry Commission be 
instituted to study the problems of the 
textile industry in Canada. 

With regard to provincial legislation, the 
main requests made for the first time by 
the convention asked :— 

That all formulas for union security be 
allowed in collective agreements; 


That the tax on fuel oil be abolished 
immediately ; 


That the cutting and sawing of wood be 
done in the fall and winter instead of in 
the summer}; 


That Bill 34 be abolished and that the 
Elections Act be amended in order to 
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provide for the limitation of election 
expenses; 

That grants be made to hospitals; 

That the charges still pending against 
some 150 asbestos strikers be settled as 


soon as possible. 


Election of Officers 


All members of the Executive Committee 
of the CCCL were re-elected at the close 
of the six-day convention. 

The General President, five vice-presi- 
dents and the General Secretary were 
re-elected unanimously, while only two 
out-going vice-presidents and the Treasurer 
faced opposition. 

The delegates thus gave a sharp denial 
to rumours to the effect that there was 
dissension within the CCCL, that the rank 
and file did not work with their officers 
and that a strong opposition group was 
being organized within the movement. 

The CCCL Executive Committee for the 
year 1953-54 1s as follows: General Presi- 
dent, Gérard Picard, Montreal; 1st Vice- 
president, René Gosselin, Granby; 2nd 
Vice-president, Horace Laverdure, Mont- 
real; 3rd Vice-president, Lucien Dorion, 
Quebec; 4th Vice-president, Adrien Plourde, 
Arvida; 5th Vice-president, F. X. Légaré, 
Rimouski; 6th Vice-president, Rodolphe 
Hamel, Asbestos; 7th Vice-president, Miss 
Yolande Valois, Sorel; General Secretary, 
Jean Marchand, Quebec; Treasurer, Roméo 
Ethier, Montreal. Rev. Canon Henri 
Pichette is General Chaplain. 

Mr. Dorion defeated Louis-Philippe 
Boily, Jonquiére, for the office of 3rd 
Vice-president, and Mr. Légaré defeated 
Fernand Lavergne, Shawinigan Falls, for 


that of 5th Vice-president. Henri Bélanger, 
Quebec, was defeated by Mr. Ethier for 
the office of Treasurer. 

The convention elected the following to 
the Committee on Professional Defence for 
the coming year: President, J. Emile 
Hébert, Shawinigan Falls; Vice-president, 
Yvan Legault, Montreal; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Adélard Mainguy, Quebec. 


Through its President, Roger Mathieu, 
the Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate pro- 
tested against a charge made by the 
President of the Federation of Municipal 
and School Corporations to the effect that 
the reports on the annual convention 
published in the newspapers “were con- 
trolled to the point of censorship” by the 
CCCL Executive. 

Mr. Mathieu, himself a newspaperman 
from La Presse, Montreal, and a delegate 
at the convention, denounced the charge 
as a “slur” on the honesty of both news- 
papermen and the officers of the CCCL. 

He solemnly declared that no one had 
attempted to dictate his reports to him 
and said that he was sure the same applied 
to his colleagues. Most of the newspaper- 
men present at the convention, though 
they may not have been there as delegates, 
were nevertheless members of the CCCL. 

The General President, Gérard Picard, 
himself a member of the Montreal 
Journalists’ Syndicate, called the statement 
“yarticularly malicious” and stressed that 
neither he nor any member of the Execu- 
tive had ever tried to interfere with the 
newspapermen. 

The delegates re-affrmed their confidence 
in the newspapermen, only four voting in 
opposition to Mr. Mathieu’s charge. 





Britains WEA Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The Workers’ Educational Association, a 
non-sectarian, non-political body formed in 
1903 for the purpose of organizing a system 
of adult education for Britain’s workers, 
has just celebrated its 50th anniversary. 


Starting out with the co-operation of only 
12 societies, today the WEA has the active 
support of 2,800 affiliated bodies. 


This year, in its more than 6,000 classes, 
more than 100,000 men and women are 
enrolled. Instruction covers economics, 
social history, industrial psychology, liter- 
ature, music and the arts, business and 
commercial subjects, and the principles and 
practices of modern trade unionism. 


Continuity of its educational services is 
emphasized by the WEA. From _ its 
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earliest days the Association has recog- 
nized the value of pioneer courses, both 
short and elementary, to stimulate and 
encourage people to take on the more 
exacting obligation of the three-year 
tutorial class. Last year the Association 
achieved a record in the number of 
tutorial classes operating at one time, with 
nearly 1,000 elasses and well over 12,000 
students. 

Alongside with these long-period tutorial 
classes were some 1,450 sessional classes, 
lasting 12 or 24 weeks or even longer, with 
a student enrolment of 24,000. Thus, at 
any one time of the year a total of 36,000 
working men and women were engaged in 
systematized study under the direction of 
the WEA. 








ILO Committee Defines Functions 
of National Labour Department 


Protection of workers, promotion of industrial relations and condi- 
tions of employment, manpower policies and social security included 


The functions of a labour department 
include protection of workers, promotion 
of industrial relations and conditions of 
employment, manpower policies and social 
security, according to the report of a 
special committee of the International 
Labour Organization. 

The committee, established at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June this 
year, has published its findings after a 
study of the organization and workings of 
national labour departments. 

It is the first time that a subject of 
general interest in the labour field has been 
considered by a committee of the confer- 
ence without a convention or a recom- 
mendation being proposed. The report of 
the 75-member committee is intended as a 
source of information and a guide to 
member countries in setting up or develop- 
ing a national labour department. 

Protection of workers, states the report, 
may include industrial safety, hygiene and 
occupational health, prevention of and 
compensation for industrial injuries and 
occupational diseases, improvement of con- 
ditions and the protection of health in 
workplaces, industrial welfare, adaption of 
workers to jobs, and studies relating to 
such subjects as workers’ fatigue. 

Under this heading also fall the protec- 
tion of children, young persons and women. 
For the former, vocational guidance and 
training, age of admission to employment, 
fitness for employment and control of con- 
ditions of work are matters of importance. 
For the latter, important matters are con- 
ditions of work and maternity protection. 

In the field of industrial relations, the 
duties of a national labour department 
may include promoting collective bargain- 
ing, assisting in all matters pertaining to 
conciliation and arbitration and dealing 
with other aspects of wage fixing, in accord- 
ance with national laws and regulations. 

Functions in this field may also cover 
such matters as minimum wages, hours of 


work and rest periods, overtime and holi- 
days with pay. In some countries this 
field also covers the preparation of a labour 
code. 


Functions in the manpower field may 
include employment services, occupational 
guidance and job counselling, apprentice- 
ship, vocational training and retraining, 
and rehabilitation of workers. 

There may also be action taken relating 
to the location of industry, the migration 
of workers and the mobility of workers. 

The objective in all phases of manpower 
policy is to achieve and maintain full 
productive employment, occupying workers 
to the fullest measure of their skill and 
attainments and providing industry with 
the qualified workers it needs. 

Under social security are included 
invalidity, sickness, compensation for acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, maternity insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances and social welfare schemes. 

In addition to these special functions, 
there are other matters which are often 
handled by the labour department where 
no other department exists for that pur- 
pose. These matters are immigration, 
co-operatives, housing for workers, working 
and living conditions in agriculture, 
administration of the non-military aspects 
of national military service, and special 
educational and recreational facilities. 

Canadian members of the committee 
were G. V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour, who served 
as a government delegate; Carl Berg, a 
Vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, who served as a labour 
delegate; and R. V. Robinson of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia, who served as an employers’ 
adviser. 
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TEAMWORK | 
in INDUSTRY 


In an address delivered to delegates to 





the 36th session of the International 
Labour Organization, David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International 


Labour Office, pointed to the need for 
world-wide productivity increases. Mr. 
Morse said :— 

“Much of our (ie., the ILO) technical 
work, particularly the assistance to under- 
developed countries, has been directed 
towards raising productivity. 

“The solution to the problems in the 
drive to raise productivity must be sought 
largely on the industrial front. Good in- 
dustrial relations are a guarantee of con- 
structive co-operation, both in increasing 
productivity and in securing an equitable 
distribution of its proceeds. Good indus- 
trial relations, as many speakers have 
pointed out, are not something which can 
be created by administrative decision or 
legal action. They may be assisted by 
governmental activity; but their success 
depends upon the attitudes of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations.” 


Excellent Example of Co-operation 

An example of excellent co-operation 
between an employee, an LMPC, and the 
employer has come to light at the Sir 
Adam Beck Hydro Project in Niagara 
Falls. E. C. Haslam, an employee of the 
Ontario Hydro Commission, has been 
commended by the central LMPC for his 
original suggestion to use double-headed 
nails on scaffolding used in constructing 
the new power house. Also commended 
for their work in the development of the 
new technique were G. H. Roy, Power 
House Superintendent, and the Power 
House Divisional LMPC. i 

A report to the central LMPC gave a 
complete summary of the effectiveness of 
the idea in operation. As a result of this 
report, various other sections of the pro- 
ject will try using double-headed nails 
where possible. 

The idea has resulted in savings in time, 
labour and materials. ‘Time required to 
strip forms has been reduced and trucking 
of lumber to and from the scrap yard has 
been largely eliminated because form 
lumber is now stripped clean on the spot. 
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The report recommended use of this 
type nail on all outside form work 
wherever the lumber is to be used again. 
Another result of using the nails has been 
less breakage of lumber during stripping. 

x x * 

Another LMPC has been formed in a 
Canadian shipyard. A recent announce- 
ment says that Burrard Dry Dock Com- 
pany Ltd. and the ten unions representing 
the workers have formed a_ labour- 
management production committee. The 
purpose of the LMPC is to improve 
production efficiency and promote mutual 
understanding. 


The Vancouver Province quoted Jack 
Dalrymple, Yard Manager, as telling the 
first meeting :— 

“We meet here in the hope and belief 
that we can get together on a common basis 
and produce ideas and approaches in our 
industry which will improve our produc- 
tive efficiency, promote a feeling of friend- 
liness and trust in our common aims and 
maintain harmonious relations in our 
everyday duties.” 


Some of the problems the committee will 
deal with are changing obsolete practices, 
absenteeism, whistle jumping, educational, 
recreational and welfare activities, protec- 
tion of personnel and plant, improvement 
of design and use of tools and fixtures and 
simplification of handling, sorting and 
moving of materials and products. 

x * * 

The annual report of the executive of 
the British Trades Union Congress has 
supported the work of the British Pro- 
ductivity Council, successor to the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. In 
the report to the eight million TUC 
members, the leaders said that higher in- 
dustrial efficiency is “essential for survival” 
in the competitive field of world trade and 
that the Council is one of the best methods 
to get increased efficiency. The report also 
described the Productivity Council as a 
means of improving the workers’ living 
standards. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both | 
managements and trade unions set up 

LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 

aids in the form of booklets, films and 

posters. 





— ERGUSUPIAL BClatIOnS 
amd Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during August. The 
Board issued seven certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected two applica- 
tions for certification as bargaining agent, 


and ordered two representation votes. 
During the month, the Board received 
seven applications for certification as 


bargaining agent. 
Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International 
Employees 


Alliance of Theatrical 


Stage and Moving Picture 







Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries . within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 






















ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 


tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation ofticers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 






















Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
certain classifications of employees in the 
television service of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 





before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 


Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 


real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 


resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa: 
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2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ steward’s 
department’s employed on vessels operated 
by Hall Corporation of Canada, Montreal 
(i. Ga Ang. p. 154s 

3. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of plant 
employees of Purity Flour Mills Limited, 
employed at St. Boniface, Man. (LG., 
Aue. p. 11542 

4. Federal Union Local 493, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of painters employed at Victoria, 
B.C., by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) (L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 857, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian National Rail- 
ways, employed in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, 
Altea (LG. Aves p. 155). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, in its Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Service, aboard the SS Keewatin and 
SS Assiniboia (L.G., Sept., p. 13814). 


7. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 520, on behalf of a unit 
of plant employees of The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Limited, employed at the com- 
pany’s Higgins Avenue plant, Winnipeg 
(iG ocept., p. tel4). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and ‘Technicians, applicant, 
and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent. The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected 
in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Aug., p. 1154). 


2. United Mine Workers of America, 


Districts -50; (Region! 75,)~ Local 12618, 
applicant, - and MHall Corporation of 
Canada, Montreal, respondent. The appli- 


cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 


employees affected as members in good 
standing in accordance with Section 15 of 
the Board’s Rules of procedure (L.G., 
Aug. pe libt)s 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and The Packers Steamship 
Company Limited, Vancouver, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vener (L.G., Aug., p. 1155). The names 
of the applicant and intervener_ will 
appear on the ballot. 


2. Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local No. 913, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, applicant, and Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, respondent (Beaver- 
lodge operations, Uranium City, Sask.) 
(L.G., July, p. 1020). 


Applications for Certification Received 


Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of the following five 
units of employees at Whitehorse, Y.T.: 
(1) cocktail lounge and tavern employees 
of the Whitehorse Inn; (2) cafe employees 
of the Whitehorse Inn; (3) cocktail 
lounge and tavern employees of The 
Regina; (4) cocktail lounge employees of 
Tourist Services; and (5) cocktail lounge 
employees of The Canadian Legion, 
Branch No. 2 (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

6. Mayo . District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local No. 924, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of MackKeno Mines Ltd. Keno City, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of coal dump labourers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
at Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
Ba Ho Hardie)! 





For some Boston truck drivers, birth- 
days will be paid holidays beginning next 
year. 

A provision in a new two-year contract 
negotiated by Local 25, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL), gives this additional paid holiday 
to the local’s 6,000 members. They 
already get eight paid holidays each year. 

The birthday arrangement will begin 
in 1954. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 

During August the Minister appointed a 
conciliation officer to deal with the follow- 
ing dispute :— 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 
(Toronto) and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(editorial employees) and Canadian Wire 
Services, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 
(1) The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., May, p. 699). Text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

(2) Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (1aG.. July, p1022).. Textvok the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

(3) Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., July, p. 1022). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 

(4) National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., July, p. 1022). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, Ontario, Mr. 
Maurice Silecoff of Montreal, and Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, QC, of Montreal, has met the 
Parties at the City of Montreal on the 20, 
21 and 22 days of May, 1953. The Parties 
were respectively represented as follows:— 


For the Shipping Federation of Canada— 
Mr. J. A. Sauve, of Canadian National 
Steamships, 
Mr. E. Strang, of the Saguenay Terminal, 
Captain Outram, of Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, 
Captain Ellis, Triton Steamships, 
Captain Matheson, Shipping Federation. 
For the Union— 
Nirwt.. ©. Banks, 
President, 
Mr. R. M. Deeley, Sec.-Treasurer, 
Mr. E. E. Hughes, Chairman of Nego- 
tiating Committee, 


International Vice- 


Mr. M. Sheahen, Member of Negotiating 
Committee, 

Mr. J. Savard, Member of Negotiating 
Committee, 

Mr. R. Desjardins, Member of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. W. Lucyhyan, Member of Negotiat- 
ing Committee, 

Mr. F. Keeping, Member of Negotiating 
Committee, 

Mr. A. Stenger, Research Consultant. 


The case on behalf of the Union was 
conducted mainly by Mr. Hughes, with the 
assistance at all times by other members 
of the Negotiating Committee and by Mr. 
Banks, the International Representative. 
The case on behalf of the Federation 
was conducted jointly by Mr. Sauve and 
Mr. Strang, with the assistance of other 
members of the Committee of the 
Shipping Federation and particularly Capt. 
Matheson. 
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The requests made on behalf of the 
Union were some 33 in number most of 
which have some economic significance, but 
some could not be so classed. In approach- 
ing the problems involved in this Con- 
ciliation, we must do so remembering the 
fact that there has been a most decided 
shrinkage in the last few years in the Deep 
Sea Canadian merchant fleet, and that the 
shrinkage has been such as to invite 
rather serious thinking on the problem of 
the survival of shipping under the Cana- 
dian flag. It would seem that it is our 
duty in this Conciliation to assess the 
factors involved in this shrinkage and to 
relate them to the demands which have 
been made in this Conciliation. At the 
same time, it would seem to be our duty 
to find whether or not the unlicensed 
personnel, who work on these Canadian 
ships, are the subject of discrimination in 
the interests of the Shipping Companies, 
to, in effect, subsidize the survival of Deep 
Sea Canadian shipping. It is quite true 
that, while from a pride standpoint, 
possibly from an economic standpoint and 
probably from a defence standpoint, Cana- 
dian shipping is a decided asset to this 
country, we cannot be expected to have 
that shipping maintained by an _ under- 
paid, unlicensed personnel on the ships that 
make up the merchant fleet. We must be 
prepared to hold some sort of a true 
balance between the conditions under 
which .the men work as against the cost 
of satisfactory working conditions in the 


industry in so far as the Federation 
Shipping Companies and the men are 
concerned. 


It is significant to us, however, that this 
Conciliation was not brought to us on the 
basis of comparisons of rates, nor was it 
brought to us on the basis of comparison 
of wages and cost of living. It is particu- 
larly significant to us that at the hearings 
it became evident that the unlicensed 
personnel of Canadian ships are paid rates 
of wages which are higher than any other 
country in the world with the exception 
of the United States. It is also significant 
to us that the working cohditions on 
Canadian ships are better than the working 
conditions on any ships in the world, again 
with the exception of the United States. 
It is rather significant, also, to us that it 
was alleged that all countries other than 
the United States not only were able to, 
but did under-bid the Canadian ships in 
the market for freight, and that it is 
necessary for the Canadian ships to remain 
in operation to meet those prices which are 
largely dictated by Norwegian, British, 
Greek and other registries. It was alleged 
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In August, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Concilation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, 
Picton, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a Joint 


recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. The nominee 


of the Federation was Theodore 
Meighen, QC, Montreal, and the union 
nominee was Maurice Silcoff, Montreal. 

The majority report, which, under 
the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
constitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. 
Meighen. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Silcoff. 

The texts of the majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 





in such a manner that we must take some 
notice of it that the only basis for United 
States remaining in competition in this 
field is by their special system of subsi- 
dizing American shipping. We are pre- 
pared at this stage to find, as was stated 
to us at the hearing, that there is no such 
corresponding subsidy available to Cana- 
dian shipping. We must take some notice 
of the fact that at least some of the 
Companies operating in the Federation 
carry on large parts of their business by 
foreign flag ships, and that if the Com- 
panies find operation of Canadian flag ships 
is too far out of line, it may be that those 
Companies will find it profitable and desir- 
able to transfer flag of the few remaining 
ships operating under the Canadian 
Registry. 

In arriving at our decision on these very 
vital issues involved in this Conciliation, we 
must see that the men are paid adequately 
for their services, but at the same time we 
must guard against the eventuality which 
seems to be present here that by raising 
operation costs substantially we will be 
cutting off Canadian labour from this field 
of work. We have attempted to approach 
the issues involved here fairly and to the 
best of our ability to try and do justice 
to the men and to the Companies. We 
will go through the requests in the order 
of the demands as they were made by the 
Union :— 


The first demand involved here was a 
demand for an increased scale of wages by 
a general increase of $50 per month for all 
unlicensed personnel. After having con- 
sidered this matter from every angle, we 
have come to the conclusion that this is 
not justified. For a justified increase of 
wages, there should be present at least one 
of a number of factors involved. Either 
the rate presently paid, by comparison with 


other rates, should be low; or there should 


have been an increase in the productivity 
justifying the demand; or there should 
have been an increase in the cost of living 
which would justify the request. Here 
the Union makes no attempt to show that 
any of these factors are present, and it 
would appear that the only basis of in- 
crease which they are prepared to submit 
is one which has sometimes been termed 
the “improvement factor’, and which 
might be applied where there is a general 
expanding economy or at least prosperity 
in the particular industry, but which in 
general has not too much logic behind it. 
On the other hand, if we were to accede 
to this request, this Board feels that it 
would be cutting off completely the men 
involved here from their employment on 
Canadian ships. We are prepared to find 
that any substantial increase in labour 
costs at this#time, in view of the lower 
rates paid by the majority of shipping 
countries, would eliminate Canadian ships 
from the sea. On this basis, therefore, 
we cannot recommend that there be any 
increase in the general wages paid on 
Canadian ships. We are, therefore, not 
prepared to recommend that the wage rates, 
as set out in Article III, Section 1(a), be 
changed. 


The second request deals with a demand 
for an increase in stand-by wages from 
90 cents to $1.50 per hour, as outlined in 
Article III, Section 1(b). In this case, in 
spite of the wage costs, it appears to us 
that the present rate of 90 cents is out of 
line with the general rates being paid, and 
that there should be an increase in this 
particular clause of Section 1 of the stand- 
by rates from 90 cents to $1.20 per hour. 


The third demand covers a demand for 
an increase in overtime rates, as set out in 
Section 3 of Article III, from 95 cents, 85 
cents and 75 cents to $1.50, $1.40 and $1.25 
per hour. There would be no question in 
this connection were these overtime rates 
purely confined to overtime work, but 
under the clauses of this Agreement, while 
some of the overtime work and rates apply 
to situations which are purely overtime, in 
other cases these rates apply as premium 


rates of pay for disagreeable, unpleasant 
and sometimes dangerous work. There 
seems, therefore, to be not too much 
logical basis for an increase in these rates 
as demanded, but at the same time we 
see no very valid reason as to why these 
rates should not be on the same basis as 
stand-by rates. We, therefore, have 
decided that we should recommend that 
they should be increased from the present 
rates to $1.20, $1.10 and $1. 


The fourth demand is on the question 
of compensation for loss of property occa- 
sioned in a marine disaster from $150 to 
$250. The present payments are set out 
in Section 19 of Article II. Under the 
present clause, the sum of $150 appears to 
be an artificial figure which is paid auto- 
matically without any question of proof of 
loss. If the artificial nature of this pay- 
ment is to be retained and it is to be 
paid to a seaman irrespective of his loss, 
then we do not feel that there should be 
any increase in the amount of that pay- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the clause 
were redrafted to make it necessary to 
prove the amount of the loss, then we 
would be prepared to recommend that the 
amount be increased so that the Company 
would be required to pay the actual 
amount of loss up to the sum of $250. 


The fifth demand was for an increased 
compensation for short issue of lmen from 
30 cents and $2 to 60 cents and $4, under 
Section 13(c) of Article II. It would 
appear to us from the evidence that we 
heard that this is merely a request for an 
increase in penalty, and it would also seem 
to us not to be justified, particularly in 
view of the operating deficit which is being 
faced by many of these Companies. 


The sixth request, which is a request 
under Section 18 of Article IJ, is for an 
increased meal allowance from $1.25 to $2 
per meal, with a maximum per day in- 
crease from $3.75 to $6 per day. We have 
felt that there is some reasonable basis 
for this request, because while travelling 
it would be very difficult to live at the 
rates set out in this Section. We have, 
therefore, decided that we should recom- 
mend that the rates be increased to $1.60 
per meal with a maximum of $4.50 per day. 


The seventh demand covers a demand 
for room and meal allowance, under Section 
19 of Article II, from 85 cents as presently 
paid to $1.25 per meal. After thinking the 
matter over and having heard both points 
of view in this matter, we have come to 
the conclusion that a fair allowance per 
meal would be $1.10, and we would so 
recommend. 
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The eighth demand is a proposal whereby 
there would be added into Article VII a 
new Section 4 covering extra meals, where- 
by there would be extra pay given to the 
Steward’s Department of 50 cents per meal 
served to any guests and this amount 
would be divided among the personnel 
of the Steward’s Department actually 
engaged in serving those meals. It would 
seem that this is a demand which is made 
for some slight extra work which might 
be occasioned under unusual circumstances 
to the Steward’s Department. We do not 
feel, under the circumstances, that this is 
a justifiable demand unless there has been 
some abuse which can be pointed to. It 
seems to us to be just another demand 
which would increase the cost of operation 
of these ships, even though only slightly. 
It would seem to be a case where under 
the present system the average employee 
expects to do only the bare minimum of 
work without increased remuneration, and 
so long as that attitude is maintained any- 
where, the service and the competitive 
strength of the individual as well as the 
Company for which he works will suffer. 
We, therefore, do not see our way clear to 
recommend the change as demanded. 


The ninth demand is a penalty demand, 
whereby if the Steward’s Department is 
required to serve late meals due to the 
failure of officers eating within the pre- 
scribed time, the Steward’s Department will 
be entitled to regular overtime rates for 
the length of time they are required to 
stand by. This request is actually not a 
request for overtime. If it were, there 
would be some justification for it. It isa 
request for overtime payment in the 
Steward’s Department for time for which 
the men are actually being paid and, as 
explained to us, the request is made so 
that there will be some compulsion given 
to the officers to be present at regular 
meal times. In our opinion, this would 
seriously undermine the authority of the 
officers on the ship and in an emergency 
might constitute a hazard to the proper 
operation of the ship, and definitely if it 
became effective would be an unfair pay- 
ment forced from the Company under most 
conditions. Again, we do not see that this 
demand is justified. 


The tenth request comes within the head- 
ing of the reduction of work week from 56 
hours to 40 hours. There is no doubt but 
that the trend in industry generally on 
land has been towards a 40 hour week. 
However, there has by no means been a 
complete approach to that hourly schedule. 
The Shipping industry has come a long 
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ways towards this when they adopted a 
schedule of hours in port different from 
that at sea. We do not see how it would 
be possible to reduce the hours at sea so 
that the seamen would benefit actually in 
shorter hours. The only ways that it could 
be done would be to increase the manning 
scale so that regular shifts could be worked 
on the boats at sea. In the alternative, the 
men themselves could work it and be paid 
overtime for the extra work. Obviously 
the first alternative is not practical. There- 
fore, this reduction in hours while at sea, 
in effect, becomes a further wage demand. 
On principle, overtime is justified as a 
penalty against long hours, and is given 
as a deterrent to forcing the men to 
work. Here it could not be a deterrent, 
it could be only extra pay. It seems 
to us that this demand cannot be 
justified in any way, particularly under 
the circumstances of the non-profitable 
operation of the Shipping Companies on 
the East Coast of this country. We, 
therefore, have come to the conclusion that 
were we to grant this demand we would 
be doing harm to the men themselves, 
because this would mean in the long run 
an almost sure way of taking out of oper- 
ation the Canadian ships operating under 
Canadian flag. We, therefore, are prepared 
to refuse the requests set oft in Numbers 
10, 11, 12 and 13. We see no possibility 
of any reduction in hours at sea, and there- 
fore, these demands, which are in line with 
the general reduction demand, should not 
be granted. 


The next demand is demand Number 14, 
which deals with Section 3 of Article V. 
This is a demand that the deck depart- 
ment be paid overtime rates where they 
are required to take off and put on hatch 
boards and beams, and is an alternative to 
Section 3, Article V, in the present Agree- 
ment. It appears to us, from the evidence 
that was given, that Section 3 in the 
present Agreement goes a long way towards 
relieving the deck department of work 
which appears to us to have been proper 
work for that department. We see no 
justification for the extension of that 
Section. We understand that the reason 
for having it written in its present form is 
so that there would be no conflict between 
longshoremen and the deck crew in ports 
where this hatch work has been by custom 
of the port the property of the longshore- 
men. We see no reason why the Company 
should have to pay extra for this work in 
ports where it is not the custom. We 
would, therefore, not recommend any 
change. 


The fifteenth demand covers modifica- 
tions to the work required of carpenters. 
This again is a request predicated on the 
40 hour week, and could be turned down 
on the basis of the refusal to recommend 
the reduction in hours as above set out. 
But here it seems to us that. we should 
say that the carpenters’ work on a ship is 
important and the exemptions from that 
work should not be extended further than 
they are at present, because to extend them 
would merely be a further way of requiring 
a premium payment which again aggravates 
the operating cost which, in our opinion, 
it is as much in the interests of the 
unlicensed personnel to keep down as it 
is in the interests of the Companies. 

Demand Number 16, which covers Section 
7 of Article VI, as we see it is nothing 
more than a change required if the 40 
hour week were established. In view of 
the fact that this Board cannot see its 
way clear to make that recommendation, 
there is no necessity that this Section be 
changed. We, therefore, do not recommend 
a change here and fee! that this Section 
should be rewritten as it was in the last 
contract. 

The seventeenth demand of the Union 
deals with an amendment to Article VII, 
Section 2. After hearing the evidence given 
for both sides, your Board is not prepared 
to recommend the demand in its entirety 
of the Union. We do, however, feel that 
some of the aspirations at least of the 
Union may be obtained if we delete the 
last two words of the present Section and 
replace them by the following: “scheduled 
hours of work as well as any hours worked 
in addition to the schedule”, so that the 
Section will now read :— 


On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays while 
in port, the members, who work, of the 
Steward’s Department under this Agreement 
shall be paid regular overtime rates for all 
scheduled hours of work as well as any hours 
worked in addition to the schedule. 


The Union’s eighteenth demand deals 
with Article I, Section 5, in which they ask 
that after the word “rights” in the second 
paragraph of this Section there be added 
“of the above paragraph”. The amend- 
ment requested by the Union certainly 
would add nothing in meaning to the 
Section. It would not change it in any 
way in substance other than to make it 
more difficult to understand by reason of 
its clumsy construction. In view of this, 
we cannot recommend that it be changed 
as asked. 

The Union’s nineteenth demand deals 
with Section 6 of Article I and relates to 
promotions. The Union asks that there be 


added after the word “port” the following 
words: “where the Union cannot supply 
the necessary replacements”. The Com- 
pany also asks for an amendment to this 
Section after the word “service”, where 
they would add the words “on the ship”. 
We have come to the conclusion, after 
thinking the submissions of both Parties 
over carefully, that the Section should be 
amended to read as follows:— 


In making promotions, at sea and in port, 
full and due consideration shall be given to 
Seniority and, all things being equal, seamen 
who are senior in length of service on the 
ship shall receive available promotions. 

The Companies shall not be obligated to 
revoke promotions they make at sea. They 
agree that a promotion will not be made 
while in a port where the Union maintains 
an office and can supply at that port a 
satisfactory replacement for the vacancy to 
be filled. 

The Union’s demands Number 20 and 21 
really deal with the same matter. They 
relate to Section 7 of Article II. The first 
demand asks that the title of the Section 
be amended, and the second demand asks 
that the three paragraphs be deleted and 
that they be replaced by a general blanket 
paragraph reading as follows:— 


Union officials shall be permitted on board 
the Company’s vessels at all times to contact 
erew members and transact Union business. 


This demand seems to us to be a rather 
unnecessary simplification of an important 
security requirement. It was pointed out 
to the Board that the Company officials 
themselves could not go on board the 
Company vessels without proper passes. 1G, 
therefore, would seem that there should 
be no higher right given to the Union 
officials than to the Company officials. It 
was pointed out to us that these require- 
ments were essentially for the security of 
the vessels and even to guard against 
spurious representatives of other organiza- 
tions gaining entrance to matters to which 
they have no right. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is no justification for 
either of these requests. We would recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Sections be 
rewritten as they were in the last contract. 


The Union’s twenty-second demand deals 
with Article II, Section 12, from which they 
ask that in paragraph (c) “utility boys” be 
eliminated. The basic reason for this 
request is that they claim utility boys, 
being a part of the personnel of the 
Steward’s Department, should be respon- 
sible only for the cleanliness and the 
cleaning duties properly attributable to 
that department. They do not feel that 
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these utility boys should be expected to 
clean for the ordinary seamen and the 
other departments. They base their 
reasoning on the fact, which they say is 
the fact, that the Steward’s Department is, 
under the new manning scale, lighter 
manned than the other departments of the 
ship and that, therefore, the utility boys 
as a part of that department should not 
be asked to do work beyond it. Against 
this, the Companies take the position that 
in the very nature of the work the utility 
boys are proper persons to list for this work 
when they are required for any special or 
general reason. This is the type of job 
they are hired for, this is the reason they 
are put in the Steward’s Department, and 
they see no reason why this should be 
changed now. The Board has come to the 
conclusion, after thinking the matter over, 
that there should be no change with regard 
to this matter and that the terms of the 
contract in this regard should be rewritten 
in their present form. While there is 
something to be said for the Union’s argu- 
ment, if in fact it is accurate, there is just 
as much to be said from the Companies 
standpoint. ‘Therefore, the matter should 
stand as it is for the present. 


The Union’s twenty-third demand is with 
regard to Section 13(a) of Article II, and is 
to raise the issue of boxes of matches from 
four boxes of matches to six boxes of 
matches per week. This request seems to 
be one which has very little difference in 
it one way or the other. We have felt that, 
if there is any necessity for more matches 
to be issued to seamen, then the Com- 
panies would be well advised to raise the 
issue from four boxes to six boxes of 
matches per week. 


The Union’s twenty-fourth demand deals 
with Section 15(c) of Article II, wherein 
the Union asks that the words “watches 
may be set as required by the Master” be 
deleted, and that there be added to the 
Section “when watches are set”. It would 
seem that there should not be an amend- 
ment to this Section, because for the safety 
of the vessel it is not proper to detract 
from the authority of the Master. How- 
ever, in the hope that some goodwill may 
be gained, the Board has decided to recom- 
mend that after the word “Master” be 
written in “subject to Section 2(a) of 
Article V”’, so that the Section will now 
read :— 


Meals hours may be varied but such varia- 
tions shall not exceed one hour either way 
provided that one unbroken hour shall be 
allowed at all times for dinner and supper 
when vessel is in port. When watches are 
broken, if one unbroken hour is not given, 
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the men involved shall receive one (1) hour’s 
overtime in lieu thereof at the regular over- 
time rate. On sailing day, watches may be 
set as required by the Master, subject to 
Section 2(a) of Article V, and meals shall 
be taken at least one (1) hour prior to 
commencing watch. This subsection shall 
apply to day men in port and at sea. 


The Union’s twenty-fifth demand deals 
with Section 17 of Article II. The Union 
has asked that this be rewritten so that 
there should be the word “sufficient” 
written into this Section. The argument 
apparently is that some stewards do not 
place sufficient supplies out for this mid- 
night lunch and they term it a compliance 
with the Section if they set out a token 
amount of food for the men. If this be 
the case, it would appear to this Board 
that this is a proper matter upon which 
these men should grieve when they come 
to their home port and it should be 
brought to the attention of the Company 
the way their steward acts. The matter 
should be dealt with by way of penalty 
if in effect it is taking place. By adding 
the word “sufficient” into the Section, how- 
ever, we would, in our opinion, be doing 
nothing towards clarification and would be 
merely making the matter a football for 
the men, which would not be, in our 
opinion, a proper solution. We cannot, 
therefore, recommend that there be any 
change in the contract in this regard. 


The Union’s twenty-sixth demand deals 
with Section 20 of Article II, and is in 
connection with the return of seamen to 
the port of signing. The Union asks that 
the stipulation of the rights of return, as 
provided under the Canada Shipping Act, 
be deleted and that there be added a clause 
which would require that they be returned 
to the port of engagement with subsistence, 
transportation and wages as provided in this 
Agreement. In view of the factors involved 
in this dispute, particularly the cost factors 
involved in so far as these Companies are 
concerned, we are unable to give any relief 
to the Union under this demand. We do 
not see that there is any greater ground 
for return from a Canadian port than the 
return from a foreign port. We do feel 
that a seaman should have that right. We 
do not feel that he should be returned 
from any port as a distressed British 
seaman, but that he should be returned 
under the terms of the Canada Shipping 
Act. We would, therefore, recommend an 
amendment of this Section by adding the 
following sentence at the end: “and the 
Companies agree that the seaman shall 
not be returned as a distressed British 
seaman.” 


The Union’s twenty-seventh demand deals 
with Section 21 of Article II. This request 
would deny the Company the right to sign 
on substitute seamen abroad, even though 
the necessity for such an act were caused 
by the unlicensed personnel leaving the 
ship during the course of the voyage. It 
is true that the Union says that the Com- 
pany, under their proposed Section, would 
have the right to sign on emergency crew 
men, but that they would have to return 
them to their port of origin as super- 
numeraries when they return from the 
voyage. Management points out that this 
is virtually a denial of the right to hire 
them on, because no man will hire on 
unless he has some prospect of employ- 
ment, and if he has to be returned to his 
port of origin he will not hire on. In the 
interests of properly operating the ships 
and in the interests of both Parties, having 
regard to the fact that the necessity of 
hiring can only come about by the improper 
act of some of the Union’s membership or 
some other cause for which the Companies 
cannot be responsible, we cannot do any- 
thing but recommend that the Union’s 
request for altering this Section be refused, 
and that the contract be rewritten as in the 
last contract. 

The Union’s twenty-eighth demand deals 
with Section 2 of Article III, and relates 
to the division of wage or short-handed 
pay where a vessel sails short-handed. 
The present Section, where the vessel sails 
short-handed, permits the payment of short- 
hand pay, but there is a clause in that 
contract which hoists it if the vessel sailing 
short-handed is due to the misconduct of 
any crew member. It would seem, in view 
of the fact that this is a Union shop, that 
there is some responsibility on the part of 
the Union for the acts of its membership. 
It is true that the Companies say the 
Union has been doing a good job in this 
regard, but at the same time we see no 
reason why that responsibility should not 
continue, and it should not be borne solely 
by the Union organization itself, but it 
should be borne collectively by the Union 
membership. Therefore, we see no reason 
why this Section in principle should be 
amended. Altogether aside from the ques- 
tion of principle, it does not seem to us 
that there should be a great hardship on 
anyone perpetrated, except perhaps in the 
Steward’s Department. With regard to this 
department, we would be prepared to 
recommend that this hoist clause do not 
apply, and that wherever a vessel sails 
short-handed in the Steward’s Department, 
whether by reason of misconduct of any 
of the unlicensed members of the crew or 


otherwise, that there should be short- 
handed pay made to compensate the 
Steward’s Department for its extra work. 

The Union’s twenty-ninth demand deals 
with Section 2 of Article IV. It would 
seem to us that the present holiday plan 
is reasonable. We are not, therefore, pre- 
pared at this time to recommend the 
change as requested by the Union. 

Concerning the Union’s thirtieth demand, 
there seems little reason for the request 
in this regard to omit the words “as 
requested by the Union”, and in construc- 
tion it would add little to the paragraph, 
except by comparison with the old contract 
where some considerable comment might 
be made on the change. It seems to us 
that the carpenter work, where it is 
required, is required both at sea and in 
port, and we do not feel that this should 
be changed at this time. 

The Union’s thirty-first and thirty-second 
demands deal with stores and the taking 
and placing of stores, by oilers under Sec- 
tion 2 and by firemen under Section 3. 
The Union concedes that the oilers and 
firemen should be expected to lend a hand 
to the taking and placing of stores relating 
to their Department, but that they should 
not have any relation to the taking and 
placing of stores which have no relation- 
ship to the engine room. It would seem 
to us that there is very little basis for this 
argument. If men are available in one 
department, we see no reason why they 
should not be used to load stores for 
another department so long as it is not a 
one way street. We have very little 
patience with the isolation tendency to 
refuse to work unless the particular job 
is the particular man’s responsibility. The 
individual will not gain by taking such an 
attitude over the long period, nor will any 
group of persons.gain by such an attitude, 
nor will the Companies for which they 
work be able to compete in the com- 
petitive market of today if their employees 
operate on such a basis. We, therefore, 
cannot see our way clear to make such a 
wall between the various departments 
effective. 

Article XII of this Agreement, of course, 
will have to be rewritten, setting out the 
appropriate dates, if and when the Parties 
come together and agree upon the terms 
of. the new Agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Picton, Ontario, this 7th day of 
July, A.D. 1953. 

(Sgd.) Witrrip S. Lane, 
Chairman. 
_ (Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 
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Minority Report of Maurice Silcoff 


The Union’s 1st Demand: 
Art. III, Section 2(a) 

“Increased wage scale by $50 per month 
for all unlicensed personnel.” 

Serious consideration has been given to 
the fact that the cost of lhving has risen 
since October 15, 1947 to April 1953 by 
41-7 points, that is, from 142-2 to 183-9. 
The only wage increases that were granted 
since October 15, 1947, were given in the 


years 1951 and 1952. The total wage 
increase for the two years represent a 
minimum wage increase of $15.50 per 


month, up to a maximum of $35 per month. 
Even if we were to assume that the direct 
wage increases which were granted in 1951 
and 1952 were given in lieu of increase in 
cost of living, the seamen would still be 
entitled to receive a wage increase to at 
least maintain their 1947 standard of living. 
In other words, it is evident that there has 
been no full compensation given to the 
drastic increased cost of living. It is 
clearly evident that not only have the 
seamen failed to keep up with the increase 
in cost of living, they, also, were not given 
the wherewithal to improve their living 
standards since 1947, although Canadian 
workers generally have made _ substantial 
strides in raising their standard of living. 

On the other hand, it is noted that the 
Union has co-operated fully in that the 
employers have reduced the manning scale 
in the years 1950 and 1951 anywhere from 
three to seven men, which has resulted in 
higher productivity and efficiency by the 
unlicensed crew members, and consequently, 
in reduced cost to the companies. 

The companies, as represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, have 
acknowledged the fact that the morale and 
the general efficiency and responsibility of 
the seamen has considerably improved 
since the Seafarers’ International Union 
became the collective bargaining agency for 
all unlicensed personnel. This satisfactory 
condition in so vital an industry as ship- 
ping, cannot longer endure unless funda- 
mental economic justice is recognized. 


Therefore, in view of the increased cost 
of living, as aforesaid, and in consideration 
of the fact that the seamen are entitled 
to the same improvement in _ living 
standards as has been gained by employees 
in industry generally, I find that the Union 
is fully justified in its demand for the wage 
increase which it is seeking. 

However, in consideration of all of the 
adverse circumstances which now prevail, 
according to the companies’ claim, and 
which has been ably explained during the 
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hearings, and in recognition of the fact that 
the morale and general efficiency of the 
Canadian seamen is bound to deteriorate 
if the wage level does not keep abreast 
with the increase in cost of living, and a 
reasonable improvement in their standard 
of living, I find that all the unlicensed 
personnel should at least be granted a $30 
per month increase in wages, retroactive 
to April 1, 1953. 


The Union’s 2nd Demand: 
Art. III, Section 2(b) 
“Tnereased standby wages from 90 cents 
to $1.50 per hour.” 
I am in full accord with the Chairman 
of the Board that standby rates be in- 
creased from 90 cents to $1.20 per hour. 


The Union’s 38rd Demand: 
Art. III, Section 4. 

“Increased overtime rate from 95 cents, 
85 cents and 75 cents, to $1.50, $1.40 and 
$1.25 per hour.” 

I agree with the Chairman of the Board 
that the present rates be increased up to 
$1.20, $1.10 and $1 per hour. 


The Union’s 4th Demand: 
Art. III, Section 20. 
“Tnereased compensation of loss of prop- 
erty from $150 to $250.” 
I recommend a $250 compensation for 
loss of property on the same basis as now 
exists. 


The Union’s 5th Demand: 
Art. II, Section 13(c). 

“Increased compensation for short issue 
of linen from 30 cents and $2 to 60 cents 
and $4.” 

IT concur with the Chairman’s views on 
this matter. 


The Union’s 6th Demand: 
Art. II, Section 18. 

“Increased meal allowance from $1.25 to 
$2 per meal, and maximum of $3.75 to $6 
per day.” 

I concur with the Chairman’s views that 
the meal allowance be increased to $1.60 
per meal to a maximum of $4.50 per day. 


The Union’s 7th Demand: 
Art. II. Section 19. 
“Increase 85 cents to $1.25 per meal.” 
I am in full agreement with the Chair- 
man that the allowance per meal be not 
less than $1.10. 


The Union’s 8th Demand: 
Art. VII, Section 4. 
“This section concerns ‘extra meals’ pay- 
ment of 50 cents per meal.” 
I concur with the opinion of the Chair- 
man that this matter be left as heretofore. 


The Union's 9th Demand: 
Art. VII, Section 5. 

“This matter concerns the serving of late 
meals and the demand for further com- 
pensation in serving such late meals.” 

I concur in the decision taken by the 
Chairman. 


The Union's 10th Demand (also 11th, 12th 
and 13th Demands): 
Art. II, Section 12(d), Art. III, Section 
1, Section 16, and Art. IV, Section 2(b). 

“The reduction of the working hours 
from 56 hours to 40 hours per week.” 

There is no doubt that the principle of 
the 40-hour work week has been adopted 
for some years now in many major indus- 
tries in Canada. The Canadian railways, 
for example, which must operate on a 
7-day work basis, have also agreed that its 
employees be put on a 40-hour work week. 

The United States, New Zealand and 
Australian merchant fleets and parts of the 
Canadian shipping industry are on the 
40-hour work week basis. 

To condone the shipping industry to 
carry on its normal work on a 7-day week 
basis, without considering the sacrifices 
made by the employees so engaged, is 
rather unfair, to say the least, in the lhght 
of the 40-hour work principle which is now 
in effect in major sections of Canadian 
industry. The trend is unquestionably 
towards the reduced 40-hour work week, 
and its eventual universal adoption by all 
Canadian industries is generally conceded. 
The Canadian shipping industry should not 
be an exception to the general betterment 
in so far as hours of labour is concerned. 


The 40-hour work week, in fact, is part 
of and constitutes our Canadian standard 
of living—our Canadian way of life. 

However, the financial cost involved in 
introducing the 40-hour work week by the 
shipping companies is a matter that 
deserves careful consideration. While I am 
in full accord with the principle of the 
40-hour work week, nevertheless, and in 
view of all the circumstances as outlined 
at the hearings, and in order to avoid an 
immediate drastic change in the work hours 
that may cause some inconvenience, I 
recommend that the principle of the 40- 
hour work week now be established, but 
that it be implemented in the following 
manner :— 

That the present work week of 56 hours 
be reduced to a 48-hour per week basis as 
of April 1, 1953, the renewal date of this 
contract, and that at the anniversary date 
of this agreement, on April 1, 1954, the 
hours of work be further reduced from 48 
hours per week to 40 hours per week basis. 

In respect to the following demands as 
outlined by the Union, namely DEMANDS 
Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20,°21, 22, 23), 24, 
25.26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and 32: 

I am in agreement with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board in respect to the demands above- 
mentioned, that is, from Demand No. 14 
to Demand No. 382, inclusive. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Maurice S1.corr, 
Member of the 
Conciliation Board. 
Montreal, August 10, 1953. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Nominee 
of the Employer, and Mr. Lucien Tremblay, 
Nominee of the Union, sat for the hearing 
of this matter at Montreal, Quebec, on the 
9th and 10th days of June 1953, at Toronto, 
Ontario, on the 15th day of June 1953. 
The Chairman of the Board met with the 
parties at Montreal, Quebec, on the 30th 
day of July 1953. A quorum of the Board, 
the Chairman and the Nominee of the 


Union, sat for a further hearing of the 
matter at Toronto, Ontario, on the 5th 
day of August 1953. The members of the 
Board conferred respecting this matter at 
Toronto, Ontario, on the 18th day of June 
1953 and on the 6th day of August 1953. 
There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
N. T. Berry, QC and Mr. J. C. Lewtas, 
of Counsel for the Employer, Mr. W. 
Dunkerley, Personnel Supervisor, Mr. A. 
Baxter, Operating Manager, and the follow- 
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On August 24, the Minister of Labour 


recelved the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor of Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board. The nominee of the company 
was Joseph Sedgwick, QC, ‘Toronto, 
and the union nominee was Lucien 
Tremblay, Montreal. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Sedg- 
wick. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lucien Tremblay. 

(che pabexts, Or thessatitagoritve: and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


ing members of the Employer’s Bargaining 
Committee: Mr. J. N. McWatters, Mr. 
J. D. Leitch, Mr. T. J. Houtman, and Mr. 
I. McEwen. 

There appeared for the Union: Mr. H. C. 
Banks, International Vice-President, Mr. D. 
Deeley, Secretary-Treasurer, and the mem- 
bers of the Bargaining Committee of the 
Union as follows: Mr. E. Hughes, Chair- 
man, Mr. M. Pierotti, Mr. H. George, Mr. 
F. McLennon, Mr. L. McLaughlin, Mr. D. 
Gagnon and Mr. T. Burton. 


There are involved in this dispute 1,100 
employees of the Employer, known as 
“unlicensed personnel”, who are engaged in 
the navigation and operation of the 
Employer’s vessels. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a Collective Agreement 
which expired on 3lst January 1953. The 
matters in issue referred to the’Board were 
43 amendments requested by the Union and 
1 amendment requested by the Employer. 
The summary of its demands made by the 
Union in its brief, was as follows:— 

1. A wage increase of Fifty Dollars per 
month. 


2. Reduction of working hours to Forty 
Hours per week. 


3. Certain changes in working conditions. 


The amendment requested by the 
Employer had to do with an aspect of 
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Union Security which was one of the issues 
listed by the Union under the heading 
“Certain changes in working conditions”. 
In view of the positions taken by the 
parties, in the presence of the Board, with 
respect to all but three of the matters in 
issue, we refrain from setting forth herein 
details of the 44 amendments requested by 
them. 

The Board regrets to report that it failed 
to effect agreement between the parties to 
this dispute. However it is pleased to 
report that some progress was made toward 
agreement between them. 

At an early stage in these proceedings, 
there was mutual recognition by the parties 
and the Board that the cardinal issues were 
Hours of Work and Wages. Several pro- 
posals and counter proposals for the settle- 
ment of these issues were discussed but 
although tentative agreement was reached 
on some points, there was finally a stale- 
mate. 

Both parties were prepared to renew the 
former Collective Agreement for a term of 
two years from 31st January 1953, save and 
except the amendments made necessary by 
virtue of any understanding which might 
be reached between them concerning Hours 
of Work and Wages. Therefore the recom- 
mendations in this report are confined to 
these matters only. 

In the opinion of the Board it is its 
duty to consider the interest of the com- 
munity when expressing an opinion regard- 
ing these issues. It believes therefore that 
its report should not be designed at the 
expense of the public interest to strengthen 
the position of either of the parties, in the 
event the union engages in a lawful strike 
or the employer embarks upon a lawful 
lockout. Rather, in the hope of avoiding 
a breach, its report should contain recom- 
mendations which merit the serious con- 
sideration of both parties to the dispute 
and which are capable of acceptance. 


Hours of Work 


The present work week is one of 56 
hours’ duration consisting of seven days 
of 8 hours each. The normal working day 
is one of 8 hours. Work beyond 8 hours 
a day is paid for at overtime rates which 
vary for the several classifications covered 
by the agreement and range from 80 cents 
up to $1 per hour. This is the only 
arrangement at present in effect for over- 
time work, and is indeed the only arrange- 
ment possible. The conditions of employ- 
ment therefore are that the employees work 
as required every day in the week—the 
cook must cook each day, the oiler must 
oil, the watchman or lookout must be on 


duty, these being necessary incidents of 
the operation of a ship. The parties by 
agreement have an arrangement that some 
duties, notably those pertaining to main- 
tenance, are not regularly performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The Union took the position that all 
work performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
should be considered as work beyond the 
normal working week and demanded the 
establishment of a 40 hour week; however 
the Union conceded that there was no 
alternative to the continuance of the 
present 56 hour week of actual operations 
but argued that work performed beyond 
40 hours should be paid for at overtime 
rates. In effect this demand alone repre- 
sented an increase in earnings ranging from 
$90 to $104 a month for the various classi- 
fications, quite apart from the Union’s wage 
demands. 

The Company contended that the 
monthly salary of each employee, while 
not including compensation for work per- 
formed beyond the normal working day of 
8 hours, did include payment for work 
normally required to be performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays; and that any addi- 
tional payment for Saturday or Sunday 
work must be considered as a bonus or a 
premium payment. The Company also 
argued (and the Union agreed) that the 
establishment of a 40 hour week was 
impracticable because the crew accommo- 
dation on the ships is already taxed to its 
reasonable limits. The Company conceded 
that the Union’s demand for recognition 
of a shorter working week than the present 
56 hours (which is made necessary by 
virtue of the nature of maritime opera- 
tions) was consistent with the demands 
made by unions representing employees in 
industrial establishments. However it drew 
a distinction between shipping and other 
industries in that the granting of the 
demand involved other considerations 
peculiar to this industry where the opera- 
tions of a ship are, and must be, con- 
tinuous. The Company recognized that the 
normal working week prevailing in industry 
generally was less than 56 hours. 

In the presence of the Board and in 
accord with the foregoing both parties 
conceded that the recognition of a normal 
working week of 40 hours was actually the 
establishment of a working period beyond 
which premium payments would be paid. 
They also agreed that a reduction from 
56 to 40 hours would be arrived at in 
stages as follows:— 

The normal working week for the pur- 
pose of computing premium payments to 
become 48 hours effective September 1, 
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1953; 44 hours effective April 1, 1954 and 
40 hours effective August 1, 1954. While 
there was agreement as to the schedule 
of reductions set out above, there was a 
genuine difference of opinion respecting the 
compensation to be paid to the employees 
for work beyond the 48, 44 and 40 hour 
periods respectively. 

The Board is of opinion that in this 
particular industry work performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays is not overtime 
work in the generally accepted sense of 
that phrase and particularly is not over- 
time work in the same sense that work 
performed beyond 8 hours in any one day 
is considered as overtime by the parties 
themselves, and consequently holds that 
there should be a distinction between the 
punitive payment for daily overtime and 
the premium payment for work performed 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

For example, one cannot in reason 
impose a punitive payment for a. cook 
aboard a ship cooking on Sunday, as he 
must cook on Sunday if the crew is to be 
fed, and it is in keeping with his accepted 
conditions of employment. The ordinary 
alternative to a punitive payment is the 
cessation of the activity, which in this 
instance could not occur. 

The Board recommends:— 

(a) the establishment of a normal work- 
ing week for the purpose of computing 
premium payments thus: 


Effective September 1, 1953.... 48 hours 
HMiective April 1) 1954... .a2-. 44 hours 
iihectivernueusu ls L9D4 sa. on. 40 hours 


(b) payment of time and a half the 
straight time rate for all work performed 
beyond the normal working week as estab- 
lished from time to time in accordance 
with the above. 

The effect of this recommendation on the 
earning of the employees in the several 
classifications is set out in detail as 
follows:— 


Wages 

The Union also demanded a general wage 
increase of $50 a month effective on the 
expiry date of the former contract, le. 
January 31, 1953, which together with its 
hours of work demand would have meant 
increases ranging from $140 to $154 a 
month. 

The Company refused to consider a large 
increase in addition to an _hours-of-work 
adjustment, but indicated a willingness to 
grant one or the other. 

The Board is of the opinion that its 
recommendation with respect to hours of 
work constitutes a recommendation for a 
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wage increase, in. view of the circum- 
stances outlined. It will be noted from the 
table set forth above that these increases 
range from $25.80 per month in the case 
of the porter to $40.12 for first cook. 

We considered that the general wage 
increases reflected by these amounts are 
fair and reasonable, and should be accepted 
by the parties as such; they do not how- 
ever make any allowance for the Union’s 
demand for a wage increase effective from 
the expiry date of the former agreement, 
nor are they consistent with the traditional 
practice in this industry of making wage 
increases effective for the full navigational 
season. Therefore as the initial wage 
increase recommended perforce cannot 
become effective until September 1, 1953, 
in lieu thereof as a reasonable recompense 
the Board recommends as follows:— 

1. All employees in the employ of the 
employer as of September 1, 1953, who 
have been regularly employed since the 
opening of navigation to be paid the sum 
of $100. 

2. All employees in the employ of the 
employer as of September 1, 1953, who 
entered such employment after the open- 
ing of navigation to be paid a pro-rata 
amount based on their length of employ- 
ment. 

3. All-employees laid off for lack of work 
prior to September 1, 1953, to be paid a 
pro-rata amount based on the length of 
their employment. 

The foregoing recommendations as to the 
issues of hours of work and wages are made 
in the light of the Board’s understanding 
that the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to renew their former collective 
agreement for a period of two years from 
January 31, 1953, save and except revisions 
respecting these matters. 





All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Toronto, August 22, 1953. 


(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) JosEpH SEDGWICK, 
Nominee of the 
Employer. 


Minority Report of Lucien Tremblay 


I, the undersigned, member of the Con- 
ciliation Board set up to discuss the 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, wish to make 
the following recommendations :— 

1. A wage increase of Forty Dollars ($40) 
per month retroactive to March 1, 1958. 

2. Immediate reduction of the work week 
to Forty (40) Hours, with overtime rates 
paid for all hours worked in excess of 
Forty (40) Hours per week. 

3. The following changes of the existing 
contract, as indicated on the next and 
following pages: 


Changes in the Existing Agreement 


1. Section 4. 
Changed title to: 
Union Check-off’. 


2. Section 4(a). 

Amended: “Companies 

“Company agrees”. 
3. Section 4(a). 

Deleted second part of this paragraph 
in existing agreement. 

Added: “The Company agrees. to 
deduct and remit to the Union, all 
dues, initiation fees and assessments 
as may be established from time to 
time, according to the records of the 
Union. The Union agrees to tender 
to the Company each month, a state- 
ment of account for all unlicensed 
personnel employed on the Com- 
pany’s ships”. 


“Employment and 


agree” to 
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10. 


bd, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Section 14(a). 


Section 6. Port Committee. 
Substituted “Thorold” 
Colborne”. 


ior. “Port 


. Section 10. 


Changed title to: “Vacations with Pay”. 


. Section 10(b). 


Deleted original paragraph in existing 
agreement and 

Added in its place: 
“Considering shorter periods of ser- 
vice, all unlicensed shall likewise be 
entitled to one (1) day’s basic pay 
for each day worked, in lieu of vaca- 
tions during the season.” 


. Section 13. Holidays. 


Added the words “Saturday or” before 
“Sunday”’. 

Cleanliness of Quarters. 

Deleted the words “in so far as 


possible”. 


. Section 14(b). 


New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
“The Company agrees to undertake 
at least once every year to re-paint 
crew’s quarters in a light colour (the 
date of such painting is to be 
stencilled on the bulk-head of each 
compartment). The unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall keep said such painting 
etc., during the interval between 
annual paintings”. 

Section 14(c). 

New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
“Seamen are, in their own time, to 
make their bunks and keep their 
quarters and lockers clean and tidy. 
The said quarters shall be thoroughly 
cleaned at least once a week.” » 


Section 15(c). Other Conveniences. 
New Items and Changes to this para- 
graph as under :— 
“Two hand and two bath towels 
which shall be changed weekly upon 
the return of previously issued 
towels”. 


Section 15(e). 
“Bunk lights and bunk curtains.” 


Section 15(f). 

“Spring-filled mattresses and suitable 
pillows.” 

Section 15(g). 

“Blectric fans in all foc’sles and mess- 
rooms if no other form of mechanical 
ventilation is provided.” 


Section 16. 
Changed title to: “Meals and Meal 
OUTS 
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16. 


i. 


18. 


cP 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Section 16(a). 

“Meals served to the unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be the same as those 
served to the Officers.” 


Section 16(b). 

“Fresh fruit in season shall be supplied 
each day. When fresh fruit is not 
available, fruit juices. shall be 
supplied.” 


Section 16(c). 
“Fresh milk shall be supplhed to the 
unlicensed personnel.” 


Section 17. 

Altered to: Time shall be allowed off 
for coffee. Night lunch consisting of 
sufficient cold meats, etc., and coffee, 
shall be made available to all 
unlicensed personnel.” 


Section 18. Travelling. 
Increased subsistence rate from $3 to 
$6 a day. 


Section 19. Room and Meal Allowance. 
Increased Meal allowance from 75 cents 
to $1.25 per meal. 


Section 20. Return to Port of Signing. 
Added: “Transportation and _ subsis- 
tence” after the word “wages”. 


Section 23. Tank Cleaning. 

Altered to read :— 
“When employees are required to 
clean tanks, bilges and engine-room 
tank tops, they shall be paid, when 
on watch, at the regular overtime 
rate and the watch below shall 
receive time and one-half for the 
same work. If watches are broken, 
regular overtime shall be paid for 
such work performed between the 
hours of 8:00 am. and 5:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. On Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays and after 


5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 am. 
Monday through Friday, the men 
shall receive time and _ one-half 
overtime.” 
Section 24. 


Changed title to: “Hours of Work and 
Wages.” 


Section 24(a) 

New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
(a) “Hours of Work. The hours of 
work for unlicensed personnel covered 
by this Agreement shall be forty (40) 
hours per week, Monday through 
Friday. All work performed in excess 
of forty (40) hours per week shall be 
paid for at the regular overtime rates 
except as provided for elsewhere in 
this Agreement.” 
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26. 


27. 


30. 


al. 


o2. 


33. 


34. 


30. 


36. 


af. 


Section 24(b). 

Substituted the words “thirty day” for 
“calendar.” 

Section 24. “Wages”. 

Increased by $40 per month for all 
unlicensed personnel. 


. Section 24(c). 


Increased “$10” to for self- 


unloaders. 


O15” 


. Section 24(c). 


Increased tunnelmen’s wages by $40 per 
month. 

Section 24(d). 

New paragraph additional to existing 
agreement reading :— 
(d) “A statement of wages covering 
all earnings and deductions for the 
period concerned shall be issued to 
each unlicensed member of the crew 
at the time of each pay-off,” 

Section 26(a). Overtime and Hours of 
Work. 

Increased rates from “$1, 90 cents and 
80 cents” to “$1.50, $1.40 and $1.30 
per hour.” 


Section 26(b). 

Deleted the word “any” before “24” 
and Added the words “midnight to 
midnight” after “24”. 

Section 26(e). 

Deleted original paragraph in existing 

paragraph and Added new paragraph 
reading :— 
“No work except for the safe naviga- 
tion of the vessel is to be done after 
5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. 
Monday through Friday.” 

Section 26(f). 

Deleted second and third parts of this 
paragraph in existing agreement. 

Section 26(g). 

Amended the words “without full com- 
plement” to “without its full un- 
licensed complement” and Added 
“Unlicensed” before the word “men” 
in the second line. 

Section 29. 

Altered to read :— 

“When unlicensed personnel are 
required to perform any ‘work usually 
done by longshoremen,. such as 
operating cargo winches for the pur- 
pose of loading or unloading cargo, 
or the movement of floating loading 
machines such as floating jack- 
ladders, etc., or the handling of 
cargo, they shall be paid in addition 
to their regular wages, the overtime 
rates as laid down in this agreement.” 

Section 31. 

New Section additional to 
agreement reading :— 


existing 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


“Penalty Cargoes 


(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to clean holds. 
in which penalty cargo has been 
carried, they shall be paid for such 
work, in addition to their regular 
‘wages, at the rate of straight over- 
time for the watch on deck, and 
overtime and one-half for the watch 
below. 
(b) For the purpose of paragraph (a) 
tthe following shall be considered 
penalty cargoes: in bulk, arsenic, 
bones, caustic soda, cement, chloride 
of lime, lampblack or carbon black, 
sulphur, raw manure, soda ash, bone 
meal or potash; also green hides in 
bags or bundles.” 

Section 32. Fit Out and Lay Up. 

Deleted the words “and five (5) hours 
on Saturday” and Added the word 
“Saturdays” Before “Sundays”. 

Section 33. 

New Section additional 
agreement reading :— 


to existing 


“Marine Disaster 


Any member of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel who suffers loss of clothing 
and personal effects through marine 
disaster or shipwreck shall be com- 
pensated by the payment of two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($250).” 

Section 34. Transportation. 

Added the words: 
“With berth when travelling by 
night” after the word “transportation” 
in two places and Substituted the 
words “served on” in place of 
“returned to.” 

Section 35. 

New Section additional to 
agreement reading :— 


existing 


“Welfare Plan 


A welfare plan as outlined by the 
Union during the conciliation sessions 
shall be set up to be administered by 
the Union and shall consist of moneys 
paid into a fund on the following 
basis: The Company agrees to pay 
into the fund the sum of ten cents 
(10¢) per day for every day that each 
member of the unlicensed personnel 
covered by this Agreement is 
employed on the Company’s vessels. 
This money is to be forwarded to 
Union Headquarters at the comple- 
tion of each man’s employment or, 
at least, thirty days thereafter.” 


42. Section 37. 
New Section additional 
agreement reading :— 


to existing 


“Barges 


Members of unlicensed personnel 
employed on barges operated by the 
Company are hereby declared to be 
included in and governed by this 
agreement, subject to the _ special 
terms and conditions applicable as 
heretofore.” 


43. Section 38. Duration. 
Change in Dates: 
The preceding recommendations are 
for one-year contract to begin 


February 1, 1953 and expire January 
31, 1954. 


Signed in Montreal this Seventh day 
of August 1953. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Luctren TREMBLAY, 
Union Arbitrator. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Colonial Steamships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 


Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


ies Beard, Mr. Eric ~G. Taylor, 
Chairman, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, 
Nominee of the Employers, and Mr. 


Lucien Tremblay, Nominee of the Union, 
sat for the hearing of this matter at 
Toronto, Ontario, on the 15th day of June, 
1953. The Chairman of the Board met 
with the parties at Montreal, Quebec, on 
the 30th day of July, 1953. A quorum of 
the Board, the Chairman and the Nominee 
of the Union, sat for a further hearing 
of the matter at Toronto, Ontario, on the 
5th day of August 1953. The members of 
the Board conferred respecting this matter 
at Toronto, Ontario, on the 18th day of 
June 1953 and on the 6th day of August 
1953. 


There appeared for the Employers: Mr. 
heel. berry, OC, and Mr. J. C. Lewtas, 
of Counsel for the Employers, and the 
following members of the Employers’ Bar- 
gaining Committee: Mr. J. N. McWatters, 
Mr. J. D. Leitch, Mr. T. J. Houtman, Mr. 
I. McEwen and Mr. W. Dunkerley. 


There appeared for the Union: Mr. H. C. 
Banks, International Vice-President, Mr. D. 
Deeley, Secretary-Treasurer, and the mem- 
bers of the Bargaining Committee of the 
Union as follows: Mr. E. Hughes, Chair- 
man, Mr. M. Pierotti, Mr. H. George, Mr. 
F. McLennon, Mr. L. McLaughlin, Mr. D. 
Gagnon and Mr. T. Burton. 


There are involved in this dispute all of 
the employees of the Employers, known as 





On August 24, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Seafarers’ | 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and (1). Colonial 
Steamships Limited; (2) N. M. Pater- 
son & Sons, Limited; (3) Upper Lakes 
& St. Lawrence Transportation Com- 
pany Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor of Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the company was 
Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, and the 
union nominee was Lucien Tremblay, 
Montreal. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act con- 
stitutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Sedg- 
wick. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Lucien Tremblay. 

The texts of the majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. ! 


“unlicensed personnel’, engaged in the 
navigation and operation of the Employers’ 
vessels. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
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to be made to Collective Agreements which 
expired on 31st January 1953, 15th March 
1953, 17th March 1953. The matters in 
issue referred to the Board were 43 amend- 
ments requested by the Union and one 
amendment requested by the Employers. 
The summary of its demands made by the 
Union in its brief, was as follows:— 


1. A wage increase of Fifty Dollars per 
month. 


2. Reduction of working hours to Forty 
Hours per week. 


3. Certain changes in working conditions. 


The amendment requested by the 
Employers had to do with an aspect of 
Union Security which was one of the issues 
listed by the Union under the heading 
“Certain changes in working conditions”. 
In view of the positions taken by the 
parties, in the presence of the Board, with 
respect to all but three of the matters in 
issue, we refrain from setting forth herein 
details of the 44 amendments requested by 
them. 


The Board regrets to report that it 
failed to effect agreement between the 
parties to this dispute. However it is 
pleased to report that some progress was 
made toward agreement between them. 


At an early stage in these proceedings, 
there was mutual recognition by the parties 
and the Board that the cardinal issues were 
Hours of Work and Wages. Several pro- 
posals and counter proposals for the settle- 
ment of these issues were discussed but 
although tentative agreement was reached 
on some points, there was finally a 
stalemate. 


Both parties were prepared to renew the 
former Collective Agreement for a term 
of two years from 31st January 1953, save 
and except the amendments made neces- 
sary by virtue of any understanding which 
might be reached between them concerning 
Hours of Work and Wages. Therefore the 
recommendations in this report are confined 
to these matters only. 


In the opinion of the Board it is its 
duty to consider the interest of the 
community when expressing an opinion 
regarding these issues. It believes there- 
fore that its report should not be designed 
at the expense of the public interest to 
strengthen the position of either of the 
parties, in the event the union engages in 
a lawful strike or the employers embark 
upon a lawful lockout. Rather, in the hope 
of avoiding a breach, its report should 
contain recommendations which merit the 
serious consideration of both parties to the 
dispute and which are capable of acceptance. 
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Hours of Work: 


The present work week is one of 56 hours 
duration consisting of seven days of 8 hours 
each. The normal working day is one of 
8 hours. Work beyond 8 hours a day is ~ 
paid for at overtime rates which vary for 
the several classifications covered by the 
agreement and range from 80 cents up to 
$1 per hour. This is the only arrangement 
at present in effect for overtime work, and 
is indeed the only arrangement possible. 
The conditions of employment therefore 
are that the employees work as required 
every day in the week—the cook must cook 
each day, the oiler must oil, the watchman 
or lookout must be on duty, these being 
necessary incidents of the operation of a 
ship. The parties by agreement have an 
arrangement that some duties, notably those 
pertaining to maintenance, are not regu- 
larly performed on Saturdays and Sundays. 


The Union took the position that all 
work performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
should be considered as work beyond the 
normal working week and demanded the 
establishment of a 40 hour week; however, 
the Union conceded that there was no 
alternative to the continuance of the 
present 56 hour week of actual operations 
but argued that work performed beyond 
40 hours should be paid for at overtime 
rates. In effect this demand alone repre- 
sented an increase in earnings ranging from 
¢00 to $104 a month for the various classi- 
fications, quite apart from the Union’s wage 
demands. 


The Companies contended that the 
monthly salary of each employee, while not 


including compensation for work performed 


beyond the normal working day of 8 hours, 
did include payment for work normally 
required to be performed on Saturdays and 
Sundays; and that any additional payment 
for Saturday or Sunday work must be con- 
sidered as a bonus or a premium payment. 
The Companies also argued (and the 
Union agreed) that the establishment of a 
40 hour week was impracticable because 
the crew accommodation on the ships is 
already taxed to its reasonable limits. The 
Companies conceded that the Union’s 
demand for recognition of a shorter work- 
ing week than the present 56 hours (which 
is made necessary by virtue of the nature 
of maritime operations) was consistent with 
the demands made by unions representing 
employees in industrial establishments. 
However it drew a distinction between 
shipping and other industries in that the 
granting of the demand involved other 
considerations peculiar to this industry 
where the operations of a ship are, and 


must be, continuous. The Companies 
recognized that the normal working week 
prevailing in industry generally was less 
than 56 hours. 

In the presence of the Board and in 
accord with the foregoing both parties 
conceded that the recognition of a normal 
working week of 40 hours was actually the 
establishment of a working period beyond 
which premium payments would be paid. 
They also agreed that a reduction from 56 
to 40 hours would be arrived at in stages 
as follows:— 

‘The normal working week for the pur- 
pose of computing premium payments to 
become 48 hours effective September 1, 
1953; 44 hours effective April 1, 1954 and 
40 hours effective August 1, 1954. While 
there was agreement as to the schedule of 
reductions set out above there was a 
genuine difference of opinion respecting the 
compensation to be paid to the employees 
for work beyond the 48, 44 and 40 hour 
periods respectively. 

The Board is of the opinion that in this 
particular industry work performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays is not overtime 
work in the generally accepted sense of 
that phrase and particularly is not over- 
time work in the same sense that work 























The Union also demanded a general wage 
increase of $50 a month effective on the 
expiry date of the former contract, 1. 
January 31, 1953, which together with its 
hours of work demand would have meant 
increases ranging from $140 to $154 a 
month. 

The Companies refused to consider a 
wage increase in addition to an hours of 
work adjustment, but indicated a willing- 
ness to grant one or the other. 


themselves, and consequently holds that 
there should be a distinction between the 
punitive payments for daily overtime and 
the premium payment for work performed 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

For example, one cannot in reason 
impose a punitive payment for a cook 
aboard a ship cooking on Sunday, as he 
must cook on Sunday if the crew is to be 
fed, and it is in keeping with his accepted 
conditions of employment. ‘The ordinary 
alternative to a punitive payment is the 
cessation of the activity, which in this 
instance could not occur. 

The Board recommends :— 


(a) the establishment of a normal work- 
ing week for the purpose of computing 
premium payments thus: 


Effective September 1, 1953.... 48 hours 
Hitective: April, 1, 1lOb4. 22h, jeter 44 hours 
Effective August 1, 1954....... 40 hours 


(b) payment of time and a half the 
straight time rate for all work performed 
beyond the normal working week as estab- 
lished from time to time in accordance with 
the above. 

The effect of this recommendation on 
the earning of the employees in the several 





























performed beyond 8 hours in any one day classifications is set out in detail as 
is considered as overtime by the parties follows:— 
Total Total Total 
aoe Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Category M Ae Earnings Increase Earnings Increase Earnings Increase 
Earning, |, Sept. 1/53 Mar. 1/54 Aug. 1/54 
arnings 1 (48 hr.week) (44 hr.week) (40 hr.week) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
First Cook (Upper Laker).. 280.00 300.06 20.06 310.09 30.09 320.12 40.12 
First Cook (Canaller)...... 270.00 289 .35 19.35 299 .03 29.03 308.70 38.70 
Wheelsman and Oiler....... 230.00 246.49 16.49 254.74 24.74 262.98 32.98 
Watchman orLook Out..... 205.00 219.68 14.68 227.03 22.03 234.30 29.37 
Deckhand, Coal! Passer and 
IMGSaTANT. ne ols cleo eens es 190.00 203.61 13.61 210.41 20.41 D7. 29 o7 23 
eras wtie ee i vis = dines 220.00 235.76 15.76 243.64 23.64 251.52 In G2 
Berond @oolks. 42. .2626.03) 200.00 214.34 14.34 221.51 21.51 228.68 28.68 
‘ 
EO UC TON eels 8 seine sede cess 180.00 192.90 12.90 199.35 19.35 205.80 25.80 
Wages The Board is of the opinion that its 


recommendation with respect to hours of 
work constitutes a recommendation for a 
wage increase, in view of the circumstances 
outlined. It will be noted from the table 
set forth above that these increases range 
from $25.80 per month in the case of the 
porter to $40.12 for first cook. 

We considered that the general wage 
increases reflected by these amounts are 
fair and reasonable, and should be accepted 
by the parties as such; they do not how- 
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ever make any allowance for the Union’s 
demand for a wage increase effective from 
the expiry date of the former agreement, 
nor are they consistent with the traditional 
practice in this industry of making wage 
increases effective for the full navigational 
season. Therefore as the initial wage 
increase recommended perforce cannot 
become effective until Septemer 1, 1953, 
in lieu thereof as a reasonable recompense 
the Board recommends as follows:— 


1. All employees in the employ of the 
employers as of September 1, 1953, who 
have been regularly employed since the 
opening of navigation to be paid the sum 
of $100. 


2. All employees in the employ of the 
employers as of September 1, 1953, who 
entered such employment after the open- 
ing of navigation to be paid a pro-rata 
amount based on their length of employ- 
ment. 


3. All employees laid off for lack of work 
prior to September 1, 1953, to be paid a 
pro-rata amount based on the length of 
their employment. 

The foregoing recommendations as to the 
issues of hours of work and wages are made 
in the light of the Board’s understanding 
that the parties to this dispute are pre- 
pared to renew their former collective 
agreement for a period of two years from 
January 31, 1953, save and except revisions 
respecting these matters. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Toronto, August 22, 1953. 


(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) JosepH SEDGWICK, 


Nominee of the 
Employers. 


Minority Report of Lucien Tremblay 
CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS 


TNO81 23-FD MONTREAL QUE 


1953 AUG 18 AM 11 26 


18 1045A— 


ERIC TAYLOR 
24 BLYTHDALE RD 


KINDLY BE ADVISED REPORT PRESENTED CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
VERSUS SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION ALSO APPLIES FOR 
SECOND CONCILIATION BOARD CONCERNING COLONIAL PATERSON 


ET AL 


LUCIEN TREMBLAY 


(For Mr. Tremblay’s report referred to in the above telegram see p. 1486.) 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Quebec 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


August 15, 1953. 
The Hon. Miuron F. Greca, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between the National Harbours 
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Board, Quebec, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was composed of the Hon. Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger, Michael Rubinstein, nominee of 
the Union, and Mr. Jean Turgeon, nominee 
of the Employer. 


Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report as 
follows :— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for revisions in the 
collective agreements between the parties. 
The Board has been advised that the 
parties have reached an understanding on 
a number of proposed revisions. The 
remaining matters in dispute are the 
following demands by the Brotherhood: 


(a) A five day 40-hour work week with 
no decrease in take-home pay, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953. 


(b) A general increase of 30 cents per 
hour in all rates of pay, effective 
November 1, 1952, and also to bring 
the Quebec rates more in line with 
the rates paid by the National 
Harbours Board of Montreal. 


(c) A compulsory check-off of Union 
dues for all employees covered by 
the collective agreements between 
the parties. 


The 40-Hour Week 


The Union submits that the 40-hour 
week is now in effect in many industries, 
including the Canadian Railways and the 
lakehead elevators. ‘The Employer sub- 
mits that the high intensity of work during 
the navigation season, as is evidenced by 
the number of hours of overtime work, 
would make a 40-hour week impracticable 
during that season. Nevertheless, the 
Employer expressed readiness to consider 
the introduction of a 40-hour week during 
the non-navigation season, provided that a 
reasonable agreement is reached in respect 
of basic wage increases. 

The Board recognizes the fact that the 
40-hour week is becoming more widespread 
in industry, including public utilities, but it 
also recognizes the special features of the 
operations of the National Harbours Board. 
Accordingly, it recommends that at this 
stage the collective agreements between 
the parties be amended to provide for the 
40-hour week during the non-navigation 
season, that is, from approximately the 
first week of December to approximately 
the middle of April, effective December 
1953. 


Rates of Pay 


The Union submits that rates of pay 
under the existing agreements are out of 
line with the rates for similar operations 
in related industries, and, further, that the 
cost of living and increased productivity 
are additional factors warranting the pro- 
posed increase. The Employer, on the 
other hand, submits that existing rates are 
not out of line and points to a reduction 
of approximately 4 per cent in the cost- 
of-living index between December 1, 1951, 
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On August 17, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and National Harbours 
Board, Quebec. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice O. L. 


Boulanger, Quebec, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 


two members of the Board. The 
nominee of the company was Jean 
Turgeon, QC, Quebec, and the union 
nominee was Michael Rubinstein, Mont- 
real. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





and May 1, 1953. The Board however has 
also been advised that since the prepara- 
tion of the brief by the National Harbours 
Board, the cost of living has again risen 
in the months of May and June, and there 
are no signs of an immediate tendency for 
a decrease in the cost of living. 

Having examined comparable rates of 
pay and having regard to its recommenda- 
tion that the 40-hour work week be 
introduced in the non-navigation season, 
the Board recommends as follows:— 

(a) That the duration of the collective 
agreements between the parties be 
extended to November 1, 1954; 

(b) That effective November 1, 1952, 
the hourly rate for labourers of all 
classifications in the elevators and 
outside be increased to $1.10 per 
hour. That effective January 1 
1954, the hourly rates of the said 
employees be increased by an addi- 
tional 2 per cent as further com- 
pensation for the introduction of the 
40-hour week in the non-navigating 
season. The above increases to 
apply to employees who are presently 
in the employ of the National 
Harbours Board and to those who 
have retired on pension during the 
period covered by the increase. The 
increase in the hourly rates of pay 
for watchmen and caretakers should 
correspond to the foregoing increases ; 

(c) As regards the tradesmen and other 
classifications, the Board recommends 
that the rates of pay established by 
the Department of Labour in? its 
correction sheet number 11, dated at 
Ottawa July 31, 1953, entitled 
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“Applicable to Department of Labour 
minimum wage scales 1953,” which 
on page 8 applies to Quebec City 
and Zone, etc., should apply to the 
tradesmen employed by the National 
Harbours Board of Quebec. The 
Board notes that the rate for the 
tradesmen established by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in the above docu- 
ment is approximately $1.40 to $1.45. 
The latter rate, the Board believes, 
would reduce to some extent the 
present great disparity between the 
rates paid by the National Harbours 
Board of Montreal and the National 
Harbours Board of Quebec, and the 
disparity between the rates paid to 
the labourers and the rates paid to 
the tradesmen. The rates of pay for 
helpers in the same trades should be 
increased correspondingly. 


Union Dues Check-off 


The Union demands a compulsory check- 
off of regular Union dues from all 
employees, whether or not they are 
members of the Union, on the ground that 
all employees are beneficiaries of Union 
action and should, therefore, contribute 
towards the expense involved. It points 
out further that this practice has now 
been introduced by the Canadian railways 
as well as other employers. 

The Union has abandoned its demand 
for a union shop, and consequently it asks 
for the application of the Rand formula, 
as established by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rand in his decision of the Ford Motor 
Car Company of Canada and United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, published in 
the Lasour Gazerre for January 1946. 


The Board is of the opinion that con- 
sidering the present trend in industry, the 
application of the Rand formula to the 
National Harbours Board is justified. In 
accordance with the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, chapter 54, 
11-12 Geo. VI, articles 6, 7, 8 and 9, which 
Act is applicable in the present case, the 
Union once it is certified becomes the 
bargaining agent for all employees without 
exception whether they are members of 
the Union or not. All the employees 
become the beneficiaries of the improve- 
ments in the working conditions obtained 
by the Union. The Board consequently 
is of the opinion that it is no more than 
right that all employees contribute to the 
cost of negotiations from which they bene- 
fited. To decide otherwise would be unjust 
and would cause discrimination against the 
Union members who bear the burden of 
these costs in favour of those employees 
who accept its benefits at the expense of 
the others. 


The Board consequently recommends that 
the existing collective agreements between 
the parties be amended accordingly to 
provide for. a check-off of normal union 
dues which shall be irrevocable during the 
term of the said agreements, unless there 
are serious reasons of government policy 
to the contrary. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) O. L. BouLancer, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) MicHarL RUBINSTEIN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JEAN TURGEON, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
two cases heard January 13, 1953, two 
heard April 14, 1953, and two, June 9, 1953. 

The six disputes concerned: a conductor- 
pilot’s claim for a minimum day (100 
miles) when deadheading; the claims of 
six conductors for a total of 2,300 miles 
for run-arounds during a_ three-month 
period; a station agent’s claim for pay- 
ment of overtime for time worked during 
meal hours; the claim of five yard fore- 
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men and four helpers for four days’ pay 
during the 1950 railway strike; the use of 
porters as parlour car conductors and 
parlour car attendants; and the claim of 
a fireman for payment for time he was 
detained at a station. 

The Board sustained the employees’ 
claims in three cases, partially sustained 
the claims in another and rejected them 
in the remaining two. 

The six disputes are summarized below. 


Case No. 632—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a conductor-pilot’s claim for 
100 road miles while deadheading. 

A conductor assigned as conductor-pilot 
of a pile driver was deadheaded on two 
separate trains on the return trip to his 
home terminal. A rule in the Order of 
Railway Conductors’ Schedule states that 
“eonductors deadheading or _ travelling 
passenger will be paid at the same rates 
and mileage as earned by the corre- 
sponding conductor working the train on 
which they travel.” 

For the portion of the run that the 
conductor-pilot deadheaded on the first 
train he was paid actual mileage; there 
was no dispute regarding this portion. For 
the portion of the trip on which he dead- 
headed on the second train he was again 
paid actual mileage (42 miles); he claimed 
payment for an additional 58 miles to make 
up the 100 miles constituting a minimum 
day and earned by the corresponding 
conductor on the second train. 

The company argued that under Case 
No. 500, the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 established the prin- 
ciple that only actual road miles should 
be paid for deadheading. It was further 
pointed out that the “minimum day” pay 
applies only to through and irregular 
freight, local freight and mixed train 
service and was not applicable in this 
particular case. 

After hearing further oral evidence from 
both parties, the Board decided to sustain 
the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 633—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a claim by six conductors for 
2,300 miles for run-arounds during three- 
month period. 

A total of 23 claims, each for 100 miles, 
on behalf of six conductors for run-arounds 
during January, February and March 1951 
was submitted by the Brotherhood on 
February 16, 1952. Payment was declined 
by the management. 

- The employees argued that on February 

12, 1952, the railway management and the 
general chairman of the Brotherhood 
agreed that only the claims already sub- 
mitted and referred to would be dealt 
with and as the 23 claims had previously 
been submitted to each conductor’s respec- 
tive superior officer they should be paid. 

The company pointed out that in a 
similar case, the Brotherhood and the 
railway had agreed, on February 12, 1952, 
in a joint submission to the Board, that 
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the railway would pay the claims then 
under discussion on the undertsanding that 
no further claims would be based on the 
bulletin in question. The company noted ° 
that the present claims were not submitted 
until February 16, 1952. Further, the 
company argued, under Article 5, Rule 55 
of a Memorandum of Agreement signed 
March 21, 1951, which became effective 
May 1, 1951, both the Brotherhood and 
the railway had agreed that appeals from 
the rejection of claims must be submitted 
within 60 days from the date of notifica- 
tion of the rejection. 

After hearing further oral evidence from 
both parties, the Board declined to 
sustain the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 634—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
concerning the claim of a station agent for 
the payment of overtime for time worked 
during meal hours. 


On November 21, 1951, the agent at 
St. Simeon, Que., was ordered by the 
railway superintendent to meet a train 
arriving at 12:47 p.m. His regularly 
assigned meal hour was 12 noon to 1:00 
p.m. Although he protested, he complied 
with instructions and claimed regular rail- 
way overtime rates of pay for meal hour 
periods during which he gave service. 
Payment was refused. 


He has continued to give the services 
required, but under protest. 

The telegraphers’ organization claimed 
that the agent was required to perform 
these services at the request of the super- 
intendent and that Article 10 of the 
current telegraphers’ agreement provides 
that such employees receive one hour’s 
pay at pro rata rates when obliged to 
work during their meal periods. Article 10 
further provides that such compensation 
will not be available when the services 
are rendered for express or commercial 
telegraph business. In_ this instance the 
employees argued that the work performed 
came within the supervision of the railway 
superintendent, 1.e., Was not express or 
commercial telegraph business. 


The company contended that the work 
performed was covered by the provisions 
of agreements made between agents and 
the railway express companies and that 
such services were compensated for on a 
commission basis. The company further 
added that the railway express companies 
are operated as departments of the rail- 
roads and that their instructions to agents 
are relayed through the railway super- 
intendents. 
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Upon hearing additional evidence from 
both parties, the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention, noting that the 
agent had performed work for the railway 
other than the handling of express ship- 
ments during his meal hour. 


Case No. 635—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of five yard foremen 
and four helpers for four days’ pay during 
1950 railway strike because a consignee was 
allowed to move 31 cars, work normally 
performed by yard crews. 

During the work stoppage on Canadian 
railways in August 1950, a consignee who 
feared his operations would be seriously 
affected unless he received freight 
addressed to him was allowed to move, 
by using a tractor and cables, 31 cars 
to a place within yard limits where they 
could be unloaded onto trucks and, after 
they were unloaded, to move them to 
other tracks. 

The employees contended that the com- 
pany should have called yardmen to 
perform the switching in accordance with 
the provisions of a clause in the contract. 
The moving of cars in a terminal by 
anyone other than those who hold seniority 
there is a violation of the clause, they 
declared. 

Five yard foremen and four helpers 
submitted claims for pay for the four days 
it took the contractor to complete the 
switching and unloading. 

Although the railway management “con- 
sidered these claims most unreasonable 
under the circumstances existing at the 
time,” it agreed to pay claims “submitted 
by one crew.” Before the Board the 
company asserted that the offer meant 
payment of one crew for one day, point- 
ing out that had a yard crew done the 
work performed by the contractor it would 
have been completed in not more than 
three hours. The union, however, took it 
to mean payment of one crew for four 
days. 

The Board ruled that one foreman and 
two helpers be paid one day’s’ pay. 


Case No. 636—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Depart- 
ment of Sleeping, Dining, Parlour Cars 
and News Service) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors concerning the use of 
porters as parlour car conductors and 
parlour car attendants. 

The Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
differed on the manning of parlour cars. 
The Order took the position that, under 
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the contract, parlour car conductors or 
parlour car attendants must be used on 
all parlour cars in service, as distinguished 
from sleeping cars in parlour car service 
and buffet-parlour cars in buffet service. 
The Company took the position that there 
is no contractual obligation to use parlour 
car attendants on parlour cars and that 
these cars may be manned by either 
parlour car conductors, parlour car 
attendants or porters. 


The employees pointed out that an 
article of the agreement established rates 
of pay for sleeping car conductors, 
parlour car conductors and parlour car 
attendants and further noted that another 
article stated that:— 


Parlour Car Conductors do not hold rights 
as Sleeping Car Conductors until they 
qualify for such position and will rate as 
Sleeping Car Conductors only from the date 
of qualifying. In the event of reduction 
of staff, the exercising of seniority by 
Sleeping Car Conductors as Parlour Car 
Conductors will be governed by length of 
service as Conductors. 


The company argued that since it began 
operating parlour cars, it had been 
“standard practice” to man them with 
either parlour car attendants, parlour car 
conductors or parlour car porters. It 
stated that to permit the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors to operate all “straight 
parlour cars” would place the company in 
the position of favouring one class of 
employees to the detriment of the porters 
who had operated parlour cars for more 
than 40 years. 


After the submission of further written 
and oral evidence by both parties, the 
Board sustained the employees’ conten- 
tion. The Board noted that certain 
employees not holding rights as conductors 
and attendants have been employed as 
porters and have thereby established “a 
moral claim” to continue at such work if 
they so desire and that they may continue 
to work in such a capacity until they 
exercise their seniority to accept work 
other than as porters. 


Case No. 637—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and ~ 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen concerning a fireman’s 
claim for payment of “detention” for time 
his train was detained at an intermediate 
station. 


When a fireman submitted a claim for 
payment for time his train was detained 
at a station, a dispute arose over the 
interpretation of an article in the schedule. 
The article is as follows:— 


Final terminal delay in all classes of road 
service, other than passenger, will start to 
accrue when train is first stopped after 
reaching terminal and will end _ thirty 
minutes after engine is placed on designated 
shop track. Should train be delayed at 
semaphore, yard limit board, or behind 
another train similarly delayed on account 
of yard being congested or other condi- 
tions which make it impossible for the 
train to be taken in promptly, detention 
will be paid. 


The employees contended that the article 
provides for payment of detention when 
trains are ordered to await at a side 
track before reaching the final terminal 
because the terminal yard is congested. 
The company contended that the clause 
refers to final terminal delay only and has 
“no reference whatever” to any delay 
encountered on the road. 





The fireman submitted a claim for 
payment for 3 hours and 40 minutes final 
terminal delay after his train was delayed 
2 hours and 30 minutes at a station 18.2 
miles from the final terminal because of 
traffic congestion. The railway pointed out 
that this station is an intermediate 
station and thus the time the train was 
held there is included in road time. Had 
the delay caused the crew to accumulate 
road time in excess of the laid-down 
maximum they would have been entitled 
to overtime pay. In this case the road 
time, including the delay, did not exceed 
the maximum. 


The Board declined to 
employee’s contention. 


sustain the 





National Planning Association Sees Need for Policies 
to Assure More Effective Use of U.S. Manpower 


Manpower: The Nation’s First Resource, 
an over-all review of the manpower out- 
look in the United States, released by the 
National Planning Association, calls atten- 
tion to the acuteness of the problem and 
points up the need for new national 
policies to assure more effective use of the 
nation’s increasingly shallow pool of prop- 
erly skilled and trained manpower, and to 
improve the nation’s educational facilities. 

The situation will continue critical 
throughout the 1950’s, the NPA committee 
states in its 64-page report. “These are 
the years when the thin generation, the 
small number of children born in the 
depths of the depression, is coming of age.” 

If the country is to avoid dangerous 
wastes of manpower, the most valuable 
resource in a free society, re-examination 
of policy on a wide range of issues is 
required, it says—on recruitment, draft, 
training, deferment and reserve problems 
of military manpower; on upgrading the 
nation’s educational, training and employ- 
ment opportunities and the health of its 
citizens; on plans for all-out defence 
mobilization. 

The manpower problems will not be 
solved, the committee emphasizes, even 
when the “bumper baby crops” of the 
1940’s make more young people available 
for military service, college training and 
critical occupations. Modern _ society 
requires trained people, yet the analysis 
shows that there are not only too few 
college-trained people but too few teachers, 
too few highly-trained technicians carrying 
on basic research, and too little “blue 
collar” training in industrial skills. 


The committee’s concern is highlighted 
by a comparison with Russian attitudes 
on manpower. The Russians, it says, are 
placing major emphasis on the training of 
technological personnel, some of the results 
of which are “impressive”. 


From its survey of United States man- 
power needs, policies now in effect and 
suggestions made by both private and 
public groups, the committee underscores 
some of the questions on both short-term 


and long-range manpower policy’ as 
“priority matters for public discussion”. 
These include: draft deferment rules; 


recall of military reserves; under-employ- 
ment of existing capacities and _ skills; 
college training for students of top ability; 
and civilian reserve. 


Rosters are already being made up of 
engineers and scientists for emergency uses, 
says the report, and suggests a similar 
roster of “generalists” with civilian govern- 
ment experience who have exhibited out- 
standing skills “as a core of governmental 
competence ready for the call of a new 
emergency”. 


On under-employment of existing capa- 
cities and skills, the committee said the 
use of men and women in jobs below their 
existing capacities is “no less wasteful... 
than complete unemployment”. The report 
suggests campaigns to train physically- 
handicapped and to provide greater educa- 
tional opportunities in areas where fewer 
young people go on to higher education. 


The committee was headed by David J. 
Winton, a member of the NPA’s board 
of trustees. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 

Iron Mining—Steep Rock Lake, Ont— 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3466. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Oheck-off: the company will deduct monthly 
from the pay of each employee who is or 
during the currency of the agreement 
becomes a member of the bargaining unit 
his union dues and remit same to the union. 
An employee shall have the right to require 
the union to refund his first deduction from 
his pay and to cease making further deduc- 
tions for union dues provided that notice 
is given the union, with a duplicate to the 
company, within 15 days of such deduction; 
the company, in accordance with such notice, 
shall cease making any further deductions 
until directed by the employee to reinstate 
such deductions from his pay. The check-off 
is subject to the provisions of the “Rand 
Formula” with respect to penalties for 
unauthorized strikes and picketing. 


Hours: 8 per day; for the periods Feb- 
ruary 1 to May 3, 1953, and November 1, 
1953, to January 31, 1954, an average of 44 
hours per week (40 hours one week and 48 
the next); for the period May 4 to October 
31, 1953, 48 hours per week (previously 48 
hours per week all year). Overtime: time 
‘and one-half for all hours worked beyond 
the normal scheduled hours and for work on 
‘6 specified paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided double time for work on the 6 
paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay: 6 days after one 
year’s service, 8 days after 2 years’ service, 
_10 days after 3 years’ service and 12 days 
after 4 years’ service. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: electricians $1.46 to $1.81, 
mechanics $1.51 to $1.71, shovel operators 
$1.73 and $1.85, machinists $1.61 and $1.79, 
carpenters $1.56 and $1.75, churn drillers 
$1.54 and $1.63, dredge operator $1.63, unit 
repairman $1.81, bulldozer operator $1.62, 
crusherman, painter, scaler $1.61; pneumatic 
driller $1.55; lineman, hydraulic miner, 
rigger $1.59; powderman $1.58; truck driver 
(heavy), road grader operator $1.56; dump- 
man $1.50, pumpman $1.47; tractor operator, 
truck driver (light), warehousemen $1.45; 
hiring rate $1.35; Holland crusherman $1.63, 
Holland crusher handyman $1.42, hoistman 
$1.70, trackman $1.67, miner $1.47 and $1.61, 
mucking machine operator $1.61, cage skip 
tender $1.55 and $1.66, deckman $1.45 and 
$1.54, truck driver (underground service) 
$1.51. (The above rates represent an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over the previous rates.) 
Effective November 1, 1953, all wage rates 
will be increased by 34 per cent. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 


trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 


ments made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 





Night shift differential: employees working 
night (third) shift will be paid a shift 
premium of 3 cents per hour. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and a joint safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Textile Products—Ajaz, Ont—The 
Monarch Knitting Company Limited 
(Spinning Division) and The Textile 
Workers Union of America, Local 1278. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, until April 15, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: union shop. 
Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week, except for maintenance and 
warehouse employees whose hours will be 9 
per day Monday through Friday, a 45-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the regular daily hours and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays (or the alter- 
nate days off) and on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 


Rest periods: wherever shifts are inter- 
rupted by a regularly scheduled lunch period 
employees will be granted two 10-minute 
rest periods per shift. If no regularly 
scheduled lunch period is observed employees 
will be granted one 10-minute and one 15- 
minute rest period per shift. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week with pay equal to 2 per cent 
of earnings during the preceding year, after 
3 years’ continuous service 2 weeks with pay 
equal to 3 per cent, and after 5 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks with pay equal 
to 4 per cent of earnings during the pre- 
ceding year. Employees with less than one 
year’s service will receive a vacation allow- 
ance amounting to 2 per cent of earnings 
during the time of their employment. 


Hourly wage rates: male employees—roving 
hauler and sweeper, janitor 94 cents and $1; 
night draw frame tender, yarn inspector and 
handler, winder service, maintenance helper, 
lift truck operator, warehouseman 94 cents 
to $1.05; cotton and waste man, opening and 
picker tender, spinning doffer, night spinning 
frame tender 94 cents to $1.10; card tender, 


night speed frame tender, night lead hand 
94 cents to $1.15; card grinder 94 cents to 
$1.25, maintenance men 94 cents to $1.50. 
Female employees—draw frame _ tender, 
winder tender, yarn inspector 83 to 92 
cents; roller cleaner, cone labeller 83 to 89 
cents; spinning frame tender 83 to 95 cents, 
speed frame tender 83 to 98 cents. 


Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift bonus of 5 cents per hour for 
work on the evening shift and of 10 cents 
per hour for work on the night shift. 


Group Insurance Plan: three months after 
an employee commences to work for the 
company he and his’ dependents’ will 
become insured under a _ non-contributory 
Group Insurance Plan administered by a 
life insurance company. The plan covers 
Life Insurance, Weekly Sickness and 
Accident Insurance (non-occupational), 
Hospital Expense Insurance (non-occupa- 
tional), Surgical Operational Insurance (non- 
occupational) and Maternity Benefits. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Veneer and Plywood—Mattawa, Ont— 
The Guelph Cask, Veneer and Plywood 
Company Limited and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2759. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees, with maintenance of membership 
for all. When hiring employees, local union 
workers who are capable of performing the 
jobs to be filled will be given preference. 


Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: 8 per day 6 days per week, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 48 hours per week, 
double time for work on Sundays and double 
time and one-half for work on 7 specified 
paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: in accordance with 
the provisions of the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act of Ontario, all 
eligible employees will receive in lieu of 
vacations with pay, vacation credits on the 
basis of 2 per cent of their gross earnings 
during their period of employment. 


In determining vacation credits, the com- 
pany will deduct all unauthorized absences 
in excess of one working day in each month 
from the vacation. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: yard—teamster 91 cents, tractor 
driver $1.06, truck driver $1.01; jammer 
operator 96 cents, helper 86 cents; yard 
labour 86 cents; drag ‘saw-sawyer $1.01, 
marker $1.11, roller 91 cents, woodman 86 
cents; veneer lathes—operators $1.06 to 
$1.21, helpers 91 cents, peeler 86 cents, 
swing man $1.06, reel man $1.01; automatic 
clipper—operator $1.06; sorter, reel carrier 
86 cents; dry clippers—operator $1.01, 
helper 81 cents; glue spreader—mixer $1.16, 
operator 91 cents, helper 86 cents; power 
house—chief engineer $1.51, assistant engi- 
neer $1.26 to $1.36; fireman 96 cents, 
helper 86 cents; maintenance—millwright 
$1.51, assistant millwright $1.21, watchman 
86 cents. (The above rates are 6 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates.) 
Female help, where employed, will be paid 


3 cents per hour less than the above rates. 
Hither party may reopen the question of 
wages if there is a 5-point change in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index. 

Seniority: in lay-offs and promotions length 
of service will receive due consideration. 
However, the company’s right to recognize 
merit and ability and to retain key workers 
shall not be restricted. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Shipping Containers — J'oronto, Ont.— 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of 
Canada Limited and _ International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 169. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 17, 
1953, to March 3, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: all employees who were mem- 
bers of the union as of January 1, 1953, 
or who later joined the union, shall con- 
tinue to pay current dues to the union 
during the life of the agreement if they 
continue as employees of the company. The 
company will continue to deduct union dues 
weekly from the pay of union members 
during the term of the agreement and to 
remit same to the union. 

Hours: in paper mills—8 per day, an 
average of 44 hours per week for both day 
and tour workers; in box factory—9 per day 
Monday through Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 
44-hour week for day and night shift 
workers, and 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week, for tour workers. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours (except when a tour 
worker is working in place of his relief or 
where special arrangements are agreed to by 
employees directly affected, the union, and 
the company), for work between 8 a.m. 
Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday in the paper 
mills, or on Saturday and Sunday in the 
box factory and for all work on 8 specified 
holidays, 7 of which are paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided for 6 paid 
holidays) . 

Rest. periods: all day and_ night shift 
employees in the box factory will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 4 
years and 9 months of service and 3 weeks 
after 15 ‘years’ service (previously the 
maximum of 2 weeks was. granted after 5 
years’ service); employees with less than 
3 months’ service will receive one . week 
without pay, while employees with 3 to 11 
months’ service will receive one week with 
pay in proportion to their length of service 
ranging from 14 to 53 days’ pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes in 


mill: machine tenders $1.99, back tenders 
$1.74, third hands $1.62, fourth hands $1.45, 
fifth hands $1.39; broke hustlers, spare 


hands, storage man $1.36; finishers $1.45 and 
$1.50, helpers $1.36; size man, hydrapulper 
operator, crane man $1.41; yard men $1.33; 
stock cutter operator $1.46, helper $1.30; 
pipe fitters $1.55 to $1.73, helpers $1.47; 
millwrights $1.‘47 to $1.66, helpers $1.36; 
blacksmith $1.78, machinist $1.73, carpenters 
$1.52 and $1.76, oilers $1.38. (The above 
rates represent a general increase of 10 
cents per hour.) In the box factory the 
base wage rates vary from 99 cents to $1.52, 
plus piece work for most classifications. The 
starting rate for new employees in both the 
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mills and the box factory will be 5 cents 
per hour less than that established as a 
standard and shall be continued for a period 
of 4 weeks’ continuous employment. If 
employee is satisfactory, his rate will be 
automatically increased to the minimum 
standard rate for the classification under 
which he works. 

Off-shift differential: tour workers will be 
paid a shift premium of 38 cents per hour 
for work on the afternoon shift and of 5 
cents per hour for work on the night shift. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Metal Products—Oshawa, Ont—Fvttings 
Limited and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision may be given 
during March 1953, and negotiations upon 
any such proposal shall take place not later 
than the first week of April 1954. Any 
provision not so terminated or proposed to 
be revised is to remain in force pending 
such negotiations. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect (L.G., Jan. 
1953, p. 93), with the following changes:— 


Vacations with pay: after 15 years’ service 
employees are now granted 3 weeks with pay 
on the basis of 6 per cent of an employees’ 
gross earnings during the preceding year. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 8 cents 
per hour with additional increases ranging 
from 1 to 10 cents per hour for stationary 
engineers, employees of the shipping depart- 
ment and general labourers. 


Construction 


Carpenters—Ottawa, Ont.—The Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange and The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Local 93. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 4 months’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ members of the union when same are 
available. If a non-union carpenter is hired 
the employer will notify the union within 
24 hours. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first: "4" hours=-atter, 5° p.m. 
Monday through Friday and on Saturday 
morning until 12 noon, double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays’ and on 5 
specified holidays. Work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and the 5 holidays may be per- 
formed only in cases of extreme necessity 
after obtaining a permit from the advisory 
committee. 


_ Vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of wages 
is to be added to the weekly pay. 

Minimum basic wage rate will be $1.75 
(previously $1.65) per hour. 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
second and third shift will receive 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Provision is made for the adjustment of 
disputes. 
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Carpenters—Toronto, Ont—The General 
Contractors’ Section of the Toronto 
Builders Exchange and the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Jowers 
of America (The Toronto and District 
Council of Carpenters and Miullmen). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: closed shop. The union 
must give preference in supplying men to 
employers who are party to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 
p.m., Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours of work in excess of 8 hours 
per day and double time thereafter. Only 
in cases of extreme necessity may work be 
performed on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified holidays, such work to be paid for 
at double time. 

Vacation pay will be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of wages, but it is understood that only 
one week’s vacation will be taken. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $2.20 (previously $2.10), appren- 
tices—Ist year 30 per cent, 2nd year 40 per 
cent, 3rd year 50 per cent and 4th year 70 
per cent of journeymen’s rate (as stipulated 
by the Ontario Apprenticeship Act.) 

Shift work: additional shifts of not more 
than 7 hours may be worked between mid- 
night Sunday and midnight Friday. The 
rate of pay for work on the second shift 
will be time and one-seventh and on the 
third shift time and one-half. Where no 
work has been done during the day, work 
performed between 5 p.m. and midnight will 
be paid at time and one-seventh. 

Travelling expenses: this agreement shall 
have jurisdiction over an area extending 
over a radius of 25 miles from the Toronto 
City Hall, divided into 5 zones, each with 
a radius of 5 miles. Travelling expenses will 
be paid on the following basis: for work in 
Zone 1 none, for work in Zone 2 50 cents 
and in Zone 3 $1.50 per day, regardless of 
place of residence. Residents of Zones 1, 
2 and 3 will be paid $2.50 per day if 
required to work in Zone 4 and $3.50 for 
work in Zone 5, while residents of Zones 
4 and 5 required to work in either Zone 4 
or Zone 5 will receive 10 cents per mile 
from place of residence to job in excess of 
the first 5 miles each way. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 


Electricians—Toronto, Ont—Certain Elec- 
trical Contracting Firms and Interna- 
tonal Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 358. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: closed shop. No member 
of the union shall be permitted to work at 
electrical construction work for anyone who 
is not a party to this agreement. The union 
shall not sign this agreement with anyone 
other than a party whose business is recog- 
nized as electrical construction work. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
overtime and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 
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Vacation pay of 4 per cent of wages shall 
be granted employees in order to allow 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $2.33 
(previously $2.20), foremen $2.58; appren- 
tices—first year 30 per cent, second year 40 
per cent, third year 50 per cent and fourth 
year 70 per cent of journeymen’s rate. 

Cost-of-living bonus: in addition to the 

above rates the journeymen’s and foremen’s 
rates will be increased by 5 cents per hour 
for each 5 point increase in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above the figure of 190. Such increases when 
granted shall become part of the basic hourly 
rate and shall not be deducted during the 
life of this agreement. 
, Off-shift differential: where 2 or 3 shifts 
are employed, employees on other than the 
day shift will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. When work cannot be done 
during the day it may be done as a straight 
night shift of not more than 7 hours with 
pay for 8 at straight time. A minimum of 
6 hours with 7 hours’ pay shall be _ con- 
sidered a shift. No employee will be 
permitted to work more than one shift in 
24 hours unless overtime is paid. 

Apprentices: one apprentice may _ be 
employed by each employer and, in addition 
thereto one apprentice to every 3 journey- 
mon in a shop. When a shop employs 10 
apprentices, additional apprentices may be 
employed at a ratio of one apprentice to 8 
journeymen. 

Out-of-town jobs: men requested to travel 
out of the Toronto zone shall have their 
transportation cost paid by the employer; 
they will also receive travelling time to and 
from the job. Employees on out-of-town jobs 
shall conform to building trades agreements 
in the district. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 


Service 


Municipal Government—Hamilton, Ont — 


The Corporation of the City of 
Hamilton and National Union of Public 
Service Employees, Local 5 (The Civic 
Employees’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1955, and from year 
to year thereafter, subject to two months’ 
notice. 

Check-off: compulsory upon all employees 
within the bargaining unit (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week, except for cemetery employees who 
will work 54 days in any period of 6 days 
Monday through Saturday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of the above daily or weekly hours, 
double time for work on Sunday and on 11 
specified paid holidays and on any additional 
civic holidays as proclaimed by the mayor 
(also paid). Employees required to work on 
a 7 day week shift basis will be entitled to 
a lieu day off with pay or to an additional 
day’s pay should a designated statutory 
holiday fall on their scheduled day off. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 6 
months’ continuous service, 2 weeks after 
one year’s continuous service and 3 weeks 
during the year in which an employee com- 


pletes his fifteenth year of continuous ser- 
vice. However, employees in departments 
operating on a continuous 24 hour, 6 or 7 
day basis, will receive 3 weeks during the 
year in which they complete their tenth year 
of service. 

Welfare: all eligible employees will be 
entitled to all rights, benefits and privileges 
in accordance with the provisions of any 
council by-law covering sick pay, pensions, 
group medical and hospitalization plans. 

Casual employees: a casual employee who 
shall complete 24 months of service within a 
period of 3 consecutive calendar years shall 
maintain seniority rights; he will be 
entitled to sick pay benefits as provided 
under city council by-law and to vacation 
pay of 4 per cent of his pay earned during 
the current year of employment. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 


tions: city engineers’ and street commis- 
sioner’s department—machinist I  $1.773, 
blacksmith, carpenter, motor mechanie, 


shovel operator, machinist II $1.71; ditcher 
operator $1.644; Koering paver operator, 
water meter repairman $1.584; bulldozer 
operator, equipment repairman, roller oper- 
ator, utility man, water meter installer 
$1.524; garbage inspector, incinerator floor- 
man $1.48; asphalt mixer, flusher driver, 
snow plough operator, street sweeper oper- 
ator, tree climber, waterworks troubleman 
$1.453; garbageman $1.42; concrete spreader, 
form setter, garage attendant, stores 
attendant $1.394; sewer maintenance 
labourer $1.363, other labourers $1.333; 
parks department—equipment mechanic, 
plumbing repairman $1.644; gardener $1.393 
and $1.454; handyman, sports groundsman 
$1.454; plumber’s helper, truck driver $1.393; 
labourer $1.334, parks helper $1,233; 
cemetery department—mechanic $1.523, truck 
driver $1.394, labourer $1.334, cemetery 
helper $1.233. (The above rates are 21 cents 
per hour higher than the previous basic 
rates. However, this increase includes the 
incorporation into the rates of a cost-of- 
living bonus of 134 cents per hour granted 
under the terms of the previous agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift differential of 7 cents per hour 
for work on the 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. shift and 
of 9 cents per hour for work on the 11 p.m. 
to 7 am shite. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Fire-Fighters—Hamuilton, Ont—The Cor- 
poration of the City of Hamilton and 
International Association of  Fire- 
fighters, Local 288. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
fOrwalle 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: an average of 462 per week. 
Employees will operate under a 3 platoon 
system—S8 hours on followed by 16 hours off, 
a change of shifts to take place every 7 
days by the day shift working 16 hours. 
Each employee will be entitled to one day 
off in every calendar week, on a rotating 
system, and also to be off on the Sunday 
which falls between his regular Saturday 
and Monday off. 
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Holidays: each employee will receive a day 
off with pay in lieu of each declared or 
statutory holiday, at such time as may be 
agreed upon by the fire chief and the union. 

Vacations with pay: 14 days for employees 
with less than 10 years’ service, except that 
new employees starting after January 1, in 
any year, after serving a probationary period 
of 6 months, will be entitled to 14 days for 
each month of service from date of original 
appointment (not to exceed 14 days); 21 
days tor employees with 10 or more years’ 
service. 

Accident and sickness: employees off duty 
as a result of an accident or occupational 
illness incurred in the performance of their 
duties will be provided with free hospital- 
ization and medical care; they will receive 
their full salary during such period off duty. 
Sick pay as provided under a city by-law 
shall form part of this agreement. 


Weekly wage rates: deputy chief $5,287.36 
(per year), assistant $91, district fire chief 
$87, superintendent of alarm systems $85; 
drill instructor, master mechanic $83; 
executive secretary to the chief $67.50 to 
$82.50; chief fire inspector $79, assistant 
$79; captain $79, leutenant $75, mechanic 
$72, fire inspector and fireman $69; fire 
alarm electricians $57 to $72, fireman $57 
to $69, fire alarm operators $57 to $63. 

Uniforms: all fire department personnel 
shall be supplied with dress uniform and 
also with rubber clothes for fire fighting 
duty. 

Pensions: all employees shall be entitled 
to pensions according to the provisions of 
the Hamilton Firemen’s Benefit Fund. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of the terms of three new agreements 
and the amendment of ten others. 


In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing industry in the province and for 
printing trades at Quebec, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of August 1. 


A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for plumbers at Trois Riviéres 
was gazetted July 25; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Chicoutimi and for the 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Laspour GazerTtz, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazeTTE monthly since 
June 1934. 
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food products manufacturing and wholesale 
trade at Quebec were published August 1. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers at Montreal and for 
retail stores at Quebec were gazetted 
August 15; requests to amend the agree- 
ments for the men’s and boys’ shirt industry 
and the structural iron industry in the 
province, as well as the building trades at 
Chicoutimi, were gazetted August 22. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain parity committees and_ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1951, 0p. 63, p., 690;> Mareh 1952, 298: 
Feb. 1953, p. 281). ‘Te Syndicat des Indus- 
tries de la Patisserie et Biscuiterie Inc.” is 
added to the list of contracting parties. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in bread 
bakeries for apprentices, first 6 months, are 
inereased from $19 to $19. 50 per week. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in pastry and 
biscuit shops for class “C” employees com- 
prising 40 per cent of category I (fabrica- 
tion of pastry, biscuits, etc.) are increased 
from $17.92 to $19.50; minimum rates for 
classes =“ B” Wand —07 employees comprising 
40 per cent in each class of category II 
(male and female packing, orders and 
sampling in pastry-shop) are increased from 
$17.92 and $15.68 respectively, to $19.50; 
minimum rates for class “C” employees com- 
prising 40 per cent of category III (ware- 
house, delivery, etc., male and female 
employees in biscuit-shops) are increased 
from $17.92 to $19.50. 


Minimum weekly wage rates in the delivery 
department and for maintenance employees 
are now as follows: salesman, delivery man 
$29, salesman’s helper $25, truck driver $34; 
maintenance employees (watchmen, yardmen, 
general workers, ete.), work week not 
exceeding 54 hours, $28 per week, helpers 
$19.50. (The above rates are $4 per week 
higher for salesman and delivery man, $7 
per week higher for salesman’s helper, $1.50 
per week higher for maintenance helper, 
unchanged for truck drivers and main- 
tenance workers.) 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
fo5)-94690, 6p. 1316, p.. 1672, April 1952, 
p. 451, May, p. 611, Aug., p. 1083, and 
previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement will 
now apply to the manufacture or produc- 
tion, completely or partially, of all types 
of dresses, blouses, odd and separate skirts, 
and all garments analogous thereto and 
including but not limited to: ensembles, 
gowns, beach clothes, play clothes, sports 
clothes, blouses, vestees, smocks, hoovers, 
house coats, aprons, kimonas, dressing gowns 
and uniforms of all materials and description 
not already governed by the agreements for 
the Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry and 
the Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry in 
the Province of Quebec. It will also apply 
to the several parts of the above garments 
when manufactured in combination or as 
independant items. The provision excluding 
from the jurisdiction of this agreement, 
knitted garments for females, where fabrics 
and finished products are made in the same 
establishment, is deleted. 

Hours and overtime: regular weekly hours 
are unchanged at 40 per week with limited 
overtime at regular rates and time and one- 
half. This amendment provides that during 
the summer season, ending July 1, 1953, 
employees may work Saturdays between 8 
am. and noon, on a voluntary basis, such 
work: to be paid for at time .and one- 
half. (Work on Saturday was previously 
prohibited.) 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted July 25, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Local 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 25, 1953, to 
July 24, 1954, without reopening. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Sept., p. 1326) with 
the exception of the following:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeyman 
sheet metal mechanic, journeyman welder, 
journeyman machinist $1.64; charge hand, 
toolmaker $1.69; welder specialist, assembler 
and specialist, machinist specialist $1.43; 
production welders from C1 / eiteeursy «6 
months to $1.35 in fourth 6 months, there- 
after welder specialist at $1.43; buffer and 
polisher class “A” $1.50; painter $1.54; 
painter (spray) $1.36; blacksmith $1.56; 
machine operator $1.35; production worker 
$1.20, after one year’s service with same 
employer $1.25; helper $1.15; truck driver 


and storekeeper $1.20; leading hands 10 
cents above the rate of their classification; 
boys (16 to 18 years) 80 cents increased 5 
cents per hour for every 6 months of con- 
tinuous service (at age 19 to be classified 
and paid as helpers). Employees on night 
shifts will be paid a premium of 7 (pre- 
viously 5) cents per hour and those on 
irregular or off shifts 5 cents per hour extra 
as previously. (The above rates are 7 cents 
per hour higher for journeymen sheet metal 


mechanics, unchanged for journeymen 
welders and 5 cents higher for other 
classifications). (The occupations welders 


classes “A”, “B” and “C” included in the 
previous agreement are now replaced by 
journeyman welder and welder specialist 
and the classification assistant-foreman is 
deleted.) Minimum rates for apprentice 
sheet metal mechanics range from 50 per 
cent of journeyman’s rate in first year to 
85 per cent in fourth year. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
based on 2 per cent of standard hours 
worked during preceding 12 months from 
May 1 to April 30 at the wage rate in 
effect at July 1 or at time of taking vaca- 
tion, whichever is earlier, to all employees 
with one or more years of service at May 1; 
2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent to 
employees with 5 or more years of service. 
Other regulations provide vacation rights for 
employees with less than one year of service, 
vacation rights on termination of employ- 
ment and give to the employer the right to 
close the plant to provide a vacation period, 
as well as the right to stagger vacation 
periods to maintain production. Vacation 
will be taken between May 1 and September 
30. However, subject to mutual agreement 
between employees and employer it may be 
taken after September 30. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
apprenticeship regulations as well as regula- 
tions governing deductions from wages, 
employee’s rating and grievance procedure. 


Garage Employees, Sherbrooke. 


An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted July 25, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between the Automobile 
Dealers Association of the Eastern Town- 
ships and “L’Association des Employés de 
Garage des Cantons de _1|’Est”, affiliated to 
the National Metal Workers Federation 
(CCCL). Agreement to be in effect from 
Juy... 25; 4903, for, a period of one year, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Industrial jurisdiction: the agreement 
applies to employers, professional employers, 
artisans and employees, including stock room 
and accessories clerks, janitors and service 
salesmen in garages, parking-grounds, scrap- 
ping yards, machine shops, stores, branches, 
warehouses and any place where spare parts 
and accessories are unpacked, stored, sold 
and delivered. 

Territorial jurisdiction: it applies to the 
city of Sherbrooke and municipalities com- 
pletely or partly located within a radius of 
10 miles of its limits, as well to the city of 
Thetford-Mines and within a radius OL 20 
miles of its limits. 

Hours: garages, machine shops, scrapping 
yards, parking grounds—9 per day, 49 per 
week, distributed between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and between i. am. 
and noon Saturday; service men—l0 hours 
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per first shift (day) or second shift (night), 
60 per week; janitor (watchmen) 72 per 
week; stockroom clerks 49 per week. (Pre- 
viously service men worked 12 hours per 
shift, 72 per week, and stockroom clerks 
worked 52 hours per week; in garages, etc., 
hours are unchanged.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours; double time for 
work on Sundays, or the alternate weekly 
day) ot Wrest} orion “work son any. oLeels 
specified paid holidays to all employees paid 
on a weekly basis (except servicemen) ; 
employees paid on an hourly .basis are 
entitled to the above 12 specified holidays 
(only 3 of which are paid holidays), 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, body 
workers, electricians, blacksmiths, mechanics, 
joiners, upholstery cleaners, painters, uphol- 
sterers, radiator workers, welders, testers, 
vuleanizers, footing’ specialists, burning 
specialists, glaziers, wheel alignment special- 
ists, tune-up specialists, brake repair 
specialists, spring, differential and frame 
specialists—first class $1.30 per hour, second 
class $1.15; greaser and service men—first 
class $1, second class 90 cents per hour; 
janitor and night watchmen $45 per week; 
service salesmen and foremen $50 per week; 
spare parts employees in garages, stores, 
warehouses (errands and shipping): clerk 
(first class) $46, (second class) $36, (third 
class) $28, (fourth class) $23; apprentices 
in all categories (16 to 20 years) from 60 
cents per hour in first year to 75 cents in 
third year, (20 to 26 years) from 75 cents 
in first year to 95 cents in third year. (The 
above minimum hourly rates for journeymen 
wheelwrights, body workers, etc., and for 
greasers and servicemen are from 12 to 15 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect; the rate for janitor and watch- 
man, is $4,50 per week higher.) 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
after one year of continuous service (May 1 
of one year to April 30 of next), for the 
same employer; one-half day for each 
calendar month of service to those employed 
less than one year. Vacation pay will be 
equal to the wages an employee would have 
earned during his vacation period (if paid 
on a weekly basis), or 2 per cent of the 
wages earned during the period entitling 
him to his vacation if paid on any other 
basis. (The above provisions are unchanged 
from those previously in effect.) However, 
it is now provided that after a minimum of 
5 years’ service employees will be entitled to 
two weeks vacation (12 working days) pay- 
able at regular rates, if paid on a weekly 
basis, or 4 per cent of wages earned if paid 
on any other basis, the second week to be 
taken during the winter months. , Provision 
is made for employees in the case of can- 
cellation of labour contract. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning apprenticeship conditions, uniforms, 
tools and outside work. 


Metal Trades, Quebee District. 


An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950) ps 046, JNoy.,. pee lo38: uly, 1950. 
p. 1032, and previous issues). A correction 
of this agreement was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 20. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the table of 
minimum rates is revised by the addition of 
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the following: production workers (female) 
from 45 cents per hour in first 3 months to 
57 cents after 6 months in Zone I, 40 to 
52 cents per hour in Zone II. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal District. 

An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781; March 1953, p. 4382; April, 
p. 582, May, .p. 728, June, pi. 886; Senme 
p. 1326). The Corporation of Master Elec- 
tricians of the Province of Quebec, Section 
of Montreal, is added to the list of contract- 
ing parties. new part “EK” governing 
electricians is added to this agreement. 
New working conditions for this trade are 
as follows:— 

Hlectricians 

Industrial jurisdiction includes all work 
governed by the Electricians and Electrical 
Installations Act (SRQ, 1941, chapter 172, 
and amendments). 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per. week. = 

Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
between 5 p.m. and 10 pm. Monday through 
Friday’ and on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m.; double time for work between 10 
p.m. and 8 a.m. Monday through Friday and 
after 5 p.m. on Saturday. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: contracting 
master electrician working as an employee 
and holding licence “A” whether using tools 
or acting as foreman, etc. $2.25; journeyman 
electrician holding licence “C” $1.85 (effec- 
tive November 1, 1953, $1.90); apprentices 
will receive from 40 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate in first year to 75 per cent in fourth 
year. (The going rate for journeyman elec- 
trician is 5 cents per hour higher than 
previously in effect.) A premium of 10 cents 
per hour will be paid to all workers engaged 
on any broken day shift. 

Vacation with pay provisions are those 
which are applicable to all building trades 
at Montreal as follows: employees contin- 
uously in the service of one employer during 
the vacation with pay credit period are 
entitled to 7 days’ continuous vacation, with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of gross earnings 
for such credit period. Credit stamps 
redeemable from the Commission. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning board and travelling expenses for 
work outside the limits of Montreal, as well 
as ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
employed. 

With the exception of working conditions 
outlined above the general conditions of the 
main agreement will continue to apply. 


Building Trades, St-Jean and Iberville. 

An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905; 1951, p. 977; 
May 1952, p. 610, Aug., p. 1084, Dec., p. 1600, 
and previous issues). ‘Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique national des Plombiers et Electriciens 
de Saint-Jean” is added to the list of con- 
tracting parties. 

Hours and overtime: provisions governing 
weekly hours of 44 for skilled workers and 
50 for labourers, as well as time and one- 
half for work in excess of regular hours, 
remain unchanged. However weekly hours 


for shovel operators and pile drivers, as well 
as associated occupations (cartage and haul- 
age employees), due to seasonal nature of 
their work, are increased from 55 to 60 per 
week; overtime rate only for work in excess 
of these hours. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 to 
15 cents per hour higher than those pre- 
viously in effect and new rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: sprinkler 
fitter, cement finisher, reinforcing _ steel 
erector, crane operator, steam or heavy gaso- 
line mixer operator, shovel operator $1.45; 
bricklayer, plasterer, mason, cement block 
layer, joint pointer $1.62; caulkers, carpenter, 
joiner, construction mechanic (concrete 
forms, shop or job, screen laying, wood or 
metal, frames, windows, weatherstrips, etc.), 
roofer (composition, gravel, sand, asphalt), 
drill operator and blaster, blacksmith (on 
job), floor scraper and polisher (hand or 
machine), rigger, saw setter, machinist, 
painter, sprayman, decorator, glazier, paper- 
hanger, floor varnisher, plumber, steam- 
fitter, pipe mechanic (junior journeyman), 
lather (wood or metal), terrazzo polisher 
(wet) $1.35; journeyman-joiner (first year), 
grader, bulldozer, tractor and roller (steam 
or gas) operators, journeyman painter 
(first year) $1.20; horse driver, labourer 
(common), kettleman, labourer (hod carrier), 
watér carrier $1; truck driver, freight 
elevator operator, asphalt ramming and 
spreading, piping, caulkers, welders $1.10; 
fireman (construction), electric or light 
gasoline mixer operator $1.05; journeyman 
plumber, steamfitter and pipe mechanic, pipe 
insulation mechanic, pipe welder (acetyline 
or electric), oil burner mechanic, cork in- 
sulation layer, tinsmith and _ sheetmetal 
roofer (shop or job), journeyman electrician 
$1.50; roofer (slate and tile) $1.70; marble 
layer $1.75; terrazzo and tile layer $1.68, 
mastic floor layer $1.60; kettleman (flooring 
only) $1.30; terrazzo polisher (dry) $1.53; 
watchmen (employed also as fireman with 
fourth class certificate, unlimited daily hours, 
weekly maximum 72) $1.30; material checker 
and timekeeper $53 per week (an increase of 
$4.40). Contractors—personal services 
(plumbers, steamfitters, pipe mechanics and 
electricians) $2.50 per hour, are added to 
the wage scale. Work performed by a night 
shift (second shift) will be compensated for 
by a premium of 15 cents per hour. New 
minimum rates for apprentices to the various 
trades are published in this amendment. 


Building Trades, Trois Rivieéres. 


An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, p. 729). 

This amendment provides that construc- 
tion contracts granted and signed before the 
effective date of the present agreement are 
subject to the wage rates of the former 
agreement until their completion. However, 
such contracts are governed by all other 


provisions of the present agreement. (The 
last provision is added.) 
Structural Iron Industry (Erection), 


Province of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated July 23 and 
gazetted August 1, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders’ Exchange Inc., Montreal (Struc- 
tural Iron Industry Section) and “The 


International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Local 
No. 711”. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 1, 1953, until Maren 31, 1954. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those of the agreement previously in effect 
(L.G., Nov. 1952, p. 1481; June 1953, p. 886, 
Sept., p. 1327) with the exception of the 
following :— 

Industrial jurisdiction: the erection and 
construction of ornamental iron, as well as 
construction operations involving the erec- 
tion (or fabrication) of tank and other plate 
work is not mentioned in the present agree- 
ment. (Other conditions are unchanged.) 


Territorial jurisdiction: the entire proy- 
ince of Quebec. However, outside the Island 
of Montreal, the cities of Quebec and 
Sherbrooke (the latter two are added), the 
agreement will apply only to metal construc- 
tion operations amounting to 50 tons or 
more. (Previously to operations, whose cost, 
including wages and materials, amounted to 
$25,000, or more.) 


Hours and overtime provisions are un- 
changed as follows: 8 per day, 40 per week 
for tradesmen and apprentices; 9 per day, 
50 per week for labourers. Time and one- 
half for work done by tradesmen and 
apprentices in excess of regular hours; 
double time for work on Sundays and 11 
specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: structural 
steel erector, structural steel welder, burner, 
rigger, machinery mover $1.90 (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour); apprentices rates of 
70 and 80 per cent of journeyman’s rate in 
first and second years, respectively, are 
unchanged. (The classifications burner, 
rigger and machinery mover are added.) 


Vacation with pay: employees contin- 
uously in the service of one employer during 
the vacation with pay credit period are 
entitled to 7 days continuous vacation, with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of gross earnings 
for such credit period. Credit stamps may 
be redeemed from the Commission. 

Provisions governing travelling time are 
added and the ratio of apprentices to the 
number of structural steel workers employed 
is now one apprentice for each 3 (previously 
5), or fraction thereof, employed on any job. 


Trade 


Hardware, Paint and Building Materials 
Stores, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated July 30 and 
gazetted August 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950, p. 1681; 1951, p. 1253; March 1952, 
p. 298, Aug., p. 1084, and previous issues) . 
This amendment to be in effect from June l, 
1953. 

Minimum wage rates of weekly rated 
employees engaged in establishments not 
exclusively dealing in the sale of building 
materials, as well as weekly rates for 
employees in stores engaged in the sale of 
building materials only, are increased by 
from $1 to $2 per week. Minimum hourly 
rates for extra and supernumerary clerks 
and trade apprentices in establishments not 
wholly engaged in the sale of building 
materials are from 2 to 4 cents per hour 
higher. 
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Service 


Tavern Employees, Quebec. 
An Order in Council dated July 16 and 
gazetted July 25, amends the previous Orders 


in Council for this industry (L.G., 1946, 
p. 1774; 1948, p. 1249; 1950, p. 518; 1951, 
p. 977; July 1952, p. 931, and previous 


issues). The present agreement, as amended, 
will be in effect until December 1, 1954, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 


notice. The present amendment to be in 
effect from January 1, 1953. 

Specified holidays: St. Jean Baptiste Day 
will be a paid holiday for regular employees 
increasing the total paid holidays to 8. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by $2 
per week for weekly rated employees and 
by 5 cents per hour for hourly rated 
employees. (Weekly hours remain at 54 
per week.) 





Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, Etc*., include eight new 
schedules, one made for the first time, and 
the amendment of three others. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the schedule 
for plumbers at Moncton, published in 
The Royal Gazette, New Brunswick, of 
August 26, and the amendment of the 
schedules for barbers in the Sarnia-Point 
Edward and Stratford Zones in The Ontario 
Gazette of August 8. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Painters and Decorators, Toronto. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted July 4, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and deco- 
rators in the Toronto Zone, to be in effect 
from July 14, 1953, during pleasure. 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a _ confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. <A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GazettE, August 1953; p. 1168. 
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This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., 1951, p. 693) with 
the exception of the following:— 


Minimum hourly wage rates for work done 
during the regular working period of a 
regular work day and for night work are 
increased by 20 cents to $1.75 per hour (to 
and including September 30, 1953); addi- 
tional increases are provided as follows: 
$1.85 from and including October 1, 1953, 
to and including April 30, 1954; $1.95 on 
and after May 1, 1954. (Weekly hours are 
unchanged at 40 per week.) 


Electricians, Welland. 


An Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted July 4, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Welland 
Zone, to be in effect from July 14, 1953, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 per week. Provision is 
made for shift work. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
during the 7-hour period immediately follow- 
ing a regular work day (Monday through 
Friday), on Saturday after midday; double 
time for all other overtime including Sunday 
and 7 specified holidays. With the exception 
of one hour immediately following a regular 
work day (Monday through Friday), no 
overtime work will be done without a permit 
from the advisory committee. Permits will 
be issued only to employers. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.95 per 


hour. The advisory committee may fix a 
lower minimum rate for handicapped 
persons. 


Bricklayers, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated July 22 and 
gazetted August 8, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new schedule for the bricklaying 
and stonemasonry industry in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from August 18, 1953, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during the regular working day may be done 
during any other hours, if an employee does 
not work more than 8 hours, and such work 
will be night work. Provision is made for 
shift work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 5 pm. and 10 p.m. on a regular 
working day and between 8 a.m. and midday 


Saturday; double time for all other over- 
time work and for work on Sundays or any 
of 5 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.55 (L.G., Oct. 1948) to $2 per hour 
for work done during a regular working 
period and for night work. Employees on 
shift work will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for those workers 
partly subject to the schedule or those who 
are handicapped. 


Carpenters, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated July 22 and 
gazetted August 8, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry indus- 
try in the Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from 
August 18, 1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., Dec. 
1952, p. 1602) with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for a 40-hour 
week is increased by 10 cents to $1.75 per 
hour. 


Electricians, Ottawa. 


An Order in Council dated July 22 and 
gazetted August 8, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from August 18, 1953, 
during pleasure. ~ 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in_ effect (LG., 
1951, p. 1110) with the exception of the 
following :— 

Overtime: $2.92 for work done during the 
4hour period immediately following a 
regular work day; double time for all other 
overtime and on Saturdays, Sundays, or any 
of 6 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.50 (L.G., Aug. 1951) to $1.95 per 
hour during regular working periods; from 
-$1.714 to $2.23 for night work. (Weekly 
hours remain at 40.) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Construction - 


Carpenters, Moose Jaw. 


An Order in Council approved July 13 and 
gazetted July 24, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry indus- 
try at Moose Jaw and within a radius of 
20 miles of its limits, to be in effect from 
August 3, 1953. 


Howrs are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per 
week. Provision is made for night work. 


Overtime: as previously in effect, time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours’ work in excess 
of 8 per day; double time thereafter, and 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.75 per hour 
(an increase of 10 cents); carpenters in 
charge will be paid not less than 15 cents 
per hour extra. Shift work will be paid for 
at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. Any employee required to report, and 
who reports, for work will be paid at least 
4 hours’ wages at regular rates provided 
that if such employee works less than 4 
hours due to inclement weather, or is dis- 
charged for incompetence, he will be paid 
only for the hours worked. 


Carpenters, Swift Current. 

An Order in Council approved July 13 
and gazetted July 24, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the carpentry 
industry at Swift Current and within a 
radius of 10 miles of ‘its limits, to be in 
effect from August 3, 1953. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 per week. Provision is 
made for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours in excess of 8 hours per day; double 
time thereafter and on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.70, carpenters (other than journeymen) 
$1.45 per hour. (The above rates are 15 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) Journeymen in charge of 4 or 
more men will be paid 15 cents per hour 
over and above the rates for journeymen. 
Any employee required to report, and who 
reports, for work will be paid at least 4 
hours’ wages at regular rates provided that 
if such employee works less than 4 hours 
due to inclement weather, or is discharged 
for incompetence, he will be paid only for 
the hours worked. 


ALBERTA 
Trade 


Dairy Industry, Calgary. 

An Order in Council dated June 30 and 
gazetted July 15, makes binding a new 
schedule for the dairy industry at Calgary, 
to be in effect from July 25, 1953, for a 
period of 12 months, or thereafter, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: salesmen (on commission)—9 per 
day (maximum), 44 per week of 5 days (40 
weeks from September to June), 44 per week 
of 6 days (12 weeks, June to September) ; 
ice cream and butter departments, permanent 
employees—8 per day (maximum), 40 per 
week of 5 days (September to May), 44 per 
week of 54 days (May to September); other 
employees—8 per day, 40 per week; tem- 
porary employees—44 per week of 54 days 
(May, June, July, August). (Salesmen 
previously worked 45 hours per 6 day week, 
maximum; other male and female employees 
8 per day, 44 per week.) 

Overtime: plant employees—time and one- 
half ordinary rate (for salesmen time and 
one-half the basic rates paid); double time 
for work on any of 8 paid holidays, subject 
to alternative provisions that may be 
adopted by employer. 

Minimum wage rates: plant (male)— 
special dairy help $208.20 per month (an 
increase of $20.80); experienced dairy help 
$193.20, inexperienced dairy help, first 90 
days $178.20, second 90 days $185.70; plant 
(female) —experienced $158.20, _inexper- 
ienced, first 90 days $143.20, second 90 days 
$150.70. (Rates shown above, except that 
for male, special dairy help, are $10.80 per 
month higher.) Minimum base rates for 
salesmen (retail) are $10.80 per month 
higher as follows: retail drivers $197.20 per 
month (base pay), plus commission of 1 cent 
per unit on units sold between 8,001 and 
10,000 units per month, 1 cents between 
10,001 and 12,000, 24 cents over 12,000; 
route reliefmen $228.20 (base pay), plus 
average commission on routes assigned to 
reliefman’s swing, route supervisor $240.70 


(Continued on p. 1514) 
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Labour Legislation Enacted by 
21" Parliament at 7" Session 


Of special interest: anti-discrimination law applying to employment 
under federal jurisdiction, amendments to Unemployment Insurance and 
Seamen Compensation Acts, and grant for health services to disabled 


At the 1952-53 session of Parliament, 
November 20 to May 14, a new type of 
labour law, the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, was passed, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was amended, and 
benefits under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act were increased. 

Half a million dollars was voted for 
new health grants to provide rehabilitation 
services for the disabled. Provision was 
made for assistance to children whose 
fathers died as a result of war service to 
enable them to pursue their education 
beyond secondary school. Revision of the 
superannuation legislation for federal 
public servants will bring most regular 
full-time employees within the Act. The 
total cumulative statutory appropriations 
under the National Housing Act were in- 
creased to $750 million and a number of 
amendments made to improve the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

The Emergency Powers 
extended to May 31, 1954. 

Legislation governing trade marks was 
revised and consolidated, the culmination 
of years of study by the groups closely 
concerned. This is the legislation under 
which union labels and shop cards may be 
registered to prevent unauthorized use. 

New legislation enables co-operative 
credit societies operating under provincial 
Acts to form national associations and 
provides safeguards and supervision for 
such associations. 


Act 


was 


Fair Employment Practices 


The anti-discrimination Bill announced 
in the Speech from the Throne and 
introduced by the Minister of Labour early 
in January was the third federal measure 
dealing with discrimination in employment 
on grounds of race, national origin, colour 
or religion. An amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in 1952 placed an 
obligation on the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to see that there is no dis- 
crimination on these grounds in respect to 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


referrals to employment through its offices, 
and an Order in Council effective January 
1, 1953, required a non-discrimination 
clause to be included in government con- 
struction and supplies contracts to which 
the fair wage conditions are applicable. 

The Bill was approved in principle by 
all parties in the House. Extracts from 
the debates appeared in the May issue 
at p. 667 and the June issue at p. 882. 
Several amendments proposed by the 
standing committee on industrial relations 
were adopted. These added a definition 
stating that national origin as used in the 
Act includes nationality and ancestry and 
changed another section so as to prohibit 
specifically the use of application forms 
containing questions pointing to a prefer- 
ence or limitation prohibited by the Act. 
A provision was added to the effect that 
whenever a question arises as to whether 
a trade union discriminates contrary to 
the Act, “no presumption shall be made 
or inference drawn from the name of the 
trade union.” The effective date for the 
legislation was set at July 1, 1953. 

The basic provisions of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act are:— 

No employer shall refuse to employ or to 
continue to employ, or otherwise discrim- 
inate against any person in regard to 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment because of his race, national 
origin, colour or religion. 
and 

No trade union shall exclude any person 
from full membership or expel or suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of 
its members or discriminate against any 
person in regard to his employment by any 
employer, because of that person’s race, 
national origin, colour or religion. 

Further, an employer is prohibited from 
using an employment agency that discrim- 


inates on these grounds. No one may use 
an application form or publish an adver- 
tisement or make a written or oral inquiry 
in connection with employment that 
expresses, either directly or indirectly, 
“any limitation, specification or preference 
as to race, national origin, colour or 
religion” unless it is based upon a bona 
fide occupational qualification. Discrim- 
ination against a person who files a com- 
plaint or gives evidence or otherwise assists 
in the prosecution of a complaint under 
the Act is also forbidden. 

The Act applies to undertakings within 
the legislative authority of Parliament, 
listed much as in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and crown 
corporations; persons employed or seeking 
employment in these undertakings; and 
trade unions composed of such employees. 
An employer of fewer than five persons is 
excluded. 

A person who claims to be aggrieved 
because of a violation of the Act may file 
a complaint in writing with “the Director”, 
an officer of the Department of Labour 
designated by the Minister to receive com- 
plaints. The procedure on receipt of a 
complaint is for the Director to send an 
officer to investigate the complaint “and 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
matters complained of.’ If the officer 
reports that he is unable to effect a 
settlement, the Minister, on the recom- 
mendation of the Director, may appoint an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to deal 
with the matters involved in the com- 
plaint. The Commission, which has the 
same ample powers to conduct a full 
inquiry as an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, and receives 
the same remuneration, will inquire into 
the matter “and shall give full oppor- 
tunity to all parties to present evidence 
and make representations.” If any matter 
involved in a well-founded complaint is 
not settled, the Commission is to set out 
in a report to the Minister the course 
that ought to be taken. The Minister will 
send a copy of the recommendation to 
each of the persons affected, and he may 
make it public. He has authority to issue 
whatever order he deems necessary to 
carry out the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, which may include reinstatement, 
with or without compensation for loss of 
employment. His order is enforceable. 

A person who does any of the things 
prohibited by the Act or who neglects to 
do anything required by the Act is guilty 
of an offence and is liable on summary 
conviction, if an individual, to a fine not 


exceeding $100 and if a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or employ- 
ment agency, to a fine not exceeding $500. 
If an employer is convicted of discrim- 
inating against an employee because he 
has filed a complaint under the Act, in 
addition to the above penalty, he may 
be required to pay compensation for loss 
of employment and to reinstate the 
employee in the position he would have 
held had the discriminatory act not taken 
place. 

The Miuinister’s consent is required for 
instituting prosecution for an offence under 


the Act. 


The Minister has further authority on 
his own initiative where he deems it 
expedient to undertake “such inquiries and 
other measures as appear advisable to him 
to promote the purposes of the Act.” 

Similar legislation was enacted in 
Ontario in 1951 and in Manitoba at the 
last session. 


Unemployment Insurance 

An amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act which came into force on 
August 3 provides that a person who is 
receiving benefits under the Act will con- 
tinue to receive benefits even if he becomes 
incapable of work by reason of illness, 
injury or quarantine during his period of 
entitlement. The amendment does not 
provide for payment of benefit to persons 
who lose their employment as a result of 
illness, injury or quarantine, or who 
become ill, injured or quarantined before 
the time at which benefit would otherwise 
be payable to them. Extracts from the 
House of Commons Debates on passage 
of the Bill appeared in the June issue at 
p. 830, and a report of the amendment in 
the August issue at p. 1116. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation 

An amendment to the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, proclaimed in force 
from June 1, 1953, increases the benefits 
payable under the Act. 

The Act, which has been administered 
by the Department of Labour since January 
1, 1950, provides for compensation to a 
disabled seaman or to dependants of a 
deceased seaman in case of an accident 
arising out of his employment. The com- 
pensation is not payable if the seaman 
or his dependants are eligible for com- 
pensation under a provincial workmen’s 
compensation law or the Government 
Employees Compensation Act. Shipping 
companies are required to cover the risks 
of compensation by insurance or other 
satisfactory means. 
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The amendment makes the following 
changes in the cash benefits: funeral 
expenses are raised from $125 to $200; the 
monthly payment to a widow is raised 
from $45 to $50, for a child under 18 
from $10 to $15, and for an orphan child 
from $20 to $25; the minimum compen- 
sation payable in total disability cases is 
increased from $12.50 to $15 a week or 
average earnings if they are less than $15. 

The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation may be based were raised 
from $2,500 to $3,600 a year. 

Previously, a seaman could not receive 
compensation for an injury unless he was 
disabled for at least seven days. The 
amendment makes compensation payable 
after four days. 

Most claims for compensation under this 
Act come from the Maritime Provinces. 


These changes are in line with changes in. 


recent years in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation of those provinces, thus 
making compensation payable to injured 
seamen comparable to that payable to 
other classes of workmen. 


Women’s Bureau 


Provision was made in the estimates of 
the Department of Labour for the estab- 
lishment of a women’s bureau to study 
the problems of women workers. The 
statement of the Minister of Labour to the 
House of Commons on the proposed bureau 
was reported in the June issue at p. 835. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


In the estimates of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare was a new 
federal health grant to the provinces for 
rehabilitation of the disabled. The Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
stated in the debate on the estimates that 
the purpose of the grant is to fill the gaps 
in existing programs, to help develop suit- 
able services for handicapped persons not 
already provided for by government or 
voluntary agencies. Amputation cases, 
paraplegics and victims of accidents for 
whom there is no other prdvision would 
be among those receiving assistance. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation proposed a grant of this 
type in February 1952. 

The grant will amount to $500,000 for 
the first year and a million dollars for 
each subsequent year. The provinces will 
receive $10,000 each with the balance of 
the yearly grant allotted according to 
population. Care will be taken in the 
approval of projects to ensure a unified 
program. 
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The Minister listed the three main 
purposes for which the funds will be used: 
the training of professional rehabilitation 
workers, including physicians, therapists, 
nurses and social workers; the provision 
of medical rehabilitation equipment; and 
the extension of rehabilitation health ser- 
vices. Training and equipment projects 
ean be financed entirely out of federal 
funds under the grant but the provinces 
must share equally in the cost of extending 
services. These services may include the 
staffing of hospitals and_ rehabilitation 
centres, the financing of surveys and the 
setting up of specialized clinics. 

Activities under the new grant will be 
closely co-ordinated with the vocational 
training and special placement programs 
of the Department of Labour. 


Education Assistance to Children of War Dead 

A new Act passed this year, the 
Children of War Dead (Education Assis- 
tance) Act, is designed to provide educa- 
tion assistance to the children of veterans 
who died as a result of military service 
during the First or Second World Wars 
or in Korea. It will assist children who 
are pensioned under the Pension Act to 
obtain an education in institutions for 
which high school graduation is a_pre- 
requisite, e.g. universities, normal schools 
and nursing schools. A child whose 
pension was discontinued on reaching the 
age of 21 years is not ineligible for financial 
assistance under this Act. 

The Act provides for the payment of 
the whole or part of education costs as 
prescribed by regulation and for the pay- 
ment of a monthly allowance of $25 during 
a period of full-time study, which must 
not exceed four academic years or 36 
months, whichever is the lesser. 

The allowance or costs may not be paid 
in respect of a student who has reached 
the age of 25 years except to enable him 
to complete the academic year in which 
he reaches that age. To be eligible for 
assistance under the Act, a student must 
begin his post-secondary education within 
15 months after the coming into force of 
the Act on July 1, 1953, or after the com- 
pletion of his matriculation, high school 
graduation or equivalent education. The 
Minister of Veterans Affairs may extend the 
time limits if a student is unable to com- 
mence or resume a-course within those limits 
because of ill health or other good reason. 

Payments will be discontinued if a 
student who has failed in one or more 
classes or subjects in an academic year 
fails in more than one of the supple- 
mentary examinations. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, was 
extended for another year, to the last day 
of the first session of Parliament in 1954. 
This is the Act under which veterans’ 
benefits are made available to men now 
serving in the forces. 


Superannuation for Federal Public Servants 


A new Public Service Superannuation 
Act was passed to consolidate, revise and 
bring up to date the pension plan for 
public service employees first inaugurated 
in 1870. The last major revision of the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act was in 
1924. The Act had been amended ten 
times. 

Under the new Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, benefits are payable 
as a matter of right rather than as a matter 
of grace. Until the right to benefits was set 
out in the Act, all superannuation pay- 
ments were grants by the Governor in 
Council in recognition of good and faithful 
service. In future, payments will be 
matters of right with ultimate recourse to 
the courts. 

The most important reform in the new 
legislation is the extension of the coverage 
of the superannuation plan to include 
nearly all regular full-time public servants, 
an estimated 60,000 additional employees. 
Casual or part-time employees, and the 
majority of prevailing rates or seasonal 
employees, are not covered. The distinc- 
tion between “permanent” and “temporary” 
employees has been abolished. 

After a period of not more than one 
year of substantially continuous employ- 
ment, a public service employee is required 
to contribute to the superannuation fund. 
Once a contributor has five years of 
pensionable service to his credit, he is 
eligible to receive benefits if his employ- 
ment ceases. If a contributor ceases to be 
employed during the first five years he is 
entitled to return of contributions. 

At the same time what was known as 
the “office allowance” was abolished—an 
allowance payable for life on abolition of 
the office of the contributor. 

The contribution rates are, as before, 
five per cent for women and six per cent 
for men. 

Annuities are to be computed by multi- 
plying the contributor’s number of years 
of pensionable service, not exceeding 35, 
by two per cent of his average annual salary 
during his best ten consecutive years. The 
only change here is in the method of arriv- 
ing at the average annual salary, which 
under the present Act is computed on the 
last ten years. 


Allowances to widows of contribtuors 
are, as before, half the husband’s annuity 
plus one-tenth for each child, but the 
maximum which may be paid to a widow 
and children will now be placed at 90 
per cent of the husband’s annuity rather 
than 75 per cent as before. The upper 
limits for orphans’ allowances were also 
raised from 50 to 80 per cent of a deceased 
father’s annuity, and the annual limits for 
each child of $600, or $300 if the mother 
is living, were removed. 

The new Act does not specify an 
obligatory retirement age, but the Gov- 
ernor in Council may fix the age of 
retirement. After August 1, 1957, super- 
annuation benefits are frozen for those 
already over 65 and will be frozen for 
others on becoming 65. 

There is provision in the Act for an 
advisory committee, to consist of 12 
persons to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council after consultation with the 
National Joint Council, to assist the Min- 
ister of Finance on matters arising in con- 
nection with the administration of the Act. 

An actuarial report is to be laid before 
Parliament at least once every five years, 
containing an estimate of the extent to 
which the assets of the superannuation 
account are sufficient to meet the cost of 
benefits. It is intended that the employees’ 
contributions plus an equal contribution 
from the Government as employer, plus 
the accumulated interest, should finance 
the plan. 

A transitional provision will make the 
new benefits retroactive to December 31, 
1952, for any contributor to the super- 
annuation fund who ceases to be employed 
in the public service after that date. 


National Housing Act 

An amendment to the National Housing 
Act increased the cumulative statutory 
appropriations under the Act from - $300 
million to $500 million for home owner- 
ship loans and losses under previous 
housing Acts, and from $150 million to 
$950 million for rental housing loans. 

Another section was amended to authorize 
approved lending institutions to act as 
agents for the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in the making or 
administration of loans that the Corpora- 
tion is authorized to make. This is a 
new provision added for greater certainty 
to the section which now authorizes an 
approved lending institution to make loans 
under the National Housing Act up to 80 
per cent of the lending value despite 
limitations in other legislation on its power 
to lend. 
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A further amendment authorizes the 
Corporation, in the case of a direct loan, 
to make supplementary loans to the 
borrower when it is necessary to do so 
in order to protect the mortgage security. 
The Act already gave such authority in 
respect to joint loans. In explaining the 
amendment in the House of Commons, the 
Minister of Resources and Development 
used as an example a situation in which 
the central heating plant in a large housing 
development might require to be replaced 
and the owners might not be in a posi- 
tion to finance the installation of a new 
plant. The amendment would permit the 
Corporation to finance the installation by 
way of supplementary loan so as to keep 
the project rentable. 


The section of the Act dealing with 
what is known as the Integrated Housing 
Plan was also amended. This is the pro- 
vision under which the Corporation was 
authorized to enter into contracts with 
builders to encourage the construction of 
houses for sale to veterans. The amend- 
ment provides that the builder is to pay 
a premium to be set by regulation in 
consideration of the Corporation’s covenant 
to purchase a house that he is unable to 
sell on the market. 


Another change is that defence workers 
as well as veterans may be given prefer- 
ence in purchasing these houses. The 
arrangement is that for a certain period 
after completion of the house the builder 
cannot consider an application except from 
a veteran or a person engaged in the pro- 
duction of defence supplies as defined in 
the Defence Production Act. After the 
expiration of the specified period the house 
may be offered on the market at or below 
the price fixed in the builder’s contract 
with the Corporation. 


Under the Act, rentals for units of a 
project financed under the Rental Insur- 
ance Plan are controlled by agreement 
between the Corporation and the owner 
for a three-year period. This provision 
was amended to make the rent control 
period of three years in respett to any 
unit run from the completion of each 
unit rather than from completion of the 
whole project, as formerly. 

The slum clearance section of the Act 
was amended to provide that the grant 
which the federal Government may make 
to a municipality for a slum clearance 
project may be available where the 
cleared land is being bought by the 
Corporation and the province for develop- 
ment under the plan for federal-provincial 
projects. As the Act stood the grant, 
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which is limited to half the difference 
between the cost of acquiring the slum 
area plus the cost of its clearance, and the 
price at which it is sold, was only avail-. 
able where the land was sold to a 
limited-dividend company or a life insur-- 
ance company. Another change in this: 
section permits the cleared area to be 
used either for housing purposes or, if the 
municipality makes available for a housing 
development an alternative area capable 
of housing at least as many persons as 
were living in the cleared area, for a 


municipal, provincial or federal public 
purpose. 
Emergency Powers 

The Emergency Powers Act was 


amended to extend the period during 
which it will remain in force to May 31, 
1954. As passed in 1951, the Act was to 
expire on May 31, 1952, but it could be 
continued for a further period of not 
more than a year by the presentation to 
the Governor General of a joint address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons 
requesting that it be kept in force. In 
accordance with this provision, the expiry 
date was set in 1952 at May 31, 1953. 


An amendment to the Act was intro- 
duced at this session to set forward the 
expiry date to May 31, 1954, and to 
provide as before that it could be further 
renewed for a year on the joint address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
This latter provision was deleted in com- 
mittee, so that the amendment as passed 
simply sets the expiry date at May 31, 
1954. 

The Act confers wide powers on the 
Governor in Council to take such action 
as is deemed necessary for the “security, 


defence, peace, order and welfare of 
Canada.” 


Trade Marks 


The Trade Marks Act, which will come 
into force on proclamation, is a revision 
and consolidation of the law relating to 
trade marks, replacing the Unfair Com- 
petition Act, 1932. 


As this is a type of law which is of a 
technical character and at the same time is 
of practical importance to commerce, 
industry and the public, an unusual amount 
of preparation went into the drafting of 
the legislation. In 1947, after the inter- 
pretation and application of the Unfair 
Competition Act had given rise to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, the Secretary of 
State, who was responsible for its admin- 
istration, appointed an advisory committee 


of experts to study the representations and 
suggestions already submitted, consult 
further with interested organizations and 
individuals, and if they deemed it advis- 
able, to submit a draft statute for 
consideration. 


The committee included lawyers special- 
izing in the law of trade marks, officials 
administering the Act, representatives of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Patent Institute of Canada. 


In ‘carrying out its functions, the 
committee distributed questionnaires and 
received replies from interested persons 
and bodies not only in Canada, but in 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. A Bill was drafted and circu- 
lated, and comments on the draft given 
further consideration. Finally, the com- 
mittee issued a report dated January 20, 
1953, containing a draft Bill and explana- 
tion of the recommended changes. In 
both the Senate and the House of 
Commons the Bill received further study 
by the standing committees on banking 
and commerce. 


Speaking on second reading of the Bill 
in the. House of Commons, the Secretary 
of State summed up the main changes 
as follows: (1) the elimination of the 
arbitray division of trade marks into 
word marks and design marks; (2) a more 
adequate definition of what constitutes a 
trade mark in the light of modern com- 
mercial practice; (3) the applicability of 
trade marks to services in addition to 
wares; (4) relaxation of the rigid rules 
applying to the assignment and licence of 
trade marks; (5) clarification of the prin- 
ciples governing the ownership of trade 
marks in Canada and the persons entitled 
to registration, including the right to file 
an application for registration prior to 
commencing actual use; (6) provision for 
publication of trade mark applications and 
for opposition procedure; (7) gathering 
together of the provisions contained in 
various statutes providing prohibitions 
against adoption and use of marks and 
symbols such as, for example, the insignia 
of the Boy Scouts. He pointed out also 
that the proposed legislation was in com- 
pliance with the obligations Canada 
assumed under the Convention of the 
Union of Paris for the Protection of 
Industrial Property. 

Shop cards and union labels may both 
be registered under the new legislation, 
the shop card to distinguish services offered 
by union labour, and the union label to 
distinguish wares or merchandise produced 


by union labour. The Shop Cards Regis- 
tration Act will accordingly be repealed 
When the new Act comes into force. 


“Trade mark” as defined in the new Act 
includes a certification mark, and certifica- 
tion mark includes a mark that is used to 
distinguish “wares or services that are of 
a defined standard with respect to the 
working conditions under which the wares 
have been produced or the services 
performed.” Certification marks in the 
new legislation are therefore substantially 
the same thing as standardization trade 
marks in the present Act, which include 
union labels. The new Act provides, as 
does the present legislation, that “person” 
includes any lawful trade union, and 
where the owner of a registered certifica- 
tion mark is an unincorporated body, “any 
action or proceeding to prevent unauthor- 
ized use of such mark may be brought by 
any member of such body on behalf of 
himself and all other members thereof.” 


Co-operative Credit Associations 


New legislation, the Co-operative Credit 
Associations Act, was passed to provide 
for the organization of central co-operative 
credit associations operating in more than 
one province. The new Act sets out the 
powers of such an association and provides 
for supervision by the Superintendent of 
Insurance similar to the supervision now 
exercised over certain insurance, trust and 
loan companies. A national co-operative 
credit association will require to be in- 
corporated by special Act of Parliament. 


The new legislation was introduced 
because a group of provincial central 
co-operative societies had announced their 
intention to apply to be incorporated. 
This group, comprising the central credit 
unions of Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Alberta and Manitoba, actually did 
so as soon as the new legislation was 
passed, and became incorporated under a 
federal Act as the Canadian Co-operative 
Credit Society Limited. 


The main object of a national associa- 
tion will be. to receive deposits from its 
members and to loan money to its 
members and to make other appropriate 
investments. There may be a surplus of 
cash in one part of the country and a 
demand for loans in another part, and 
with the establishment of national asso- 
ciations it will be possible to make loans 
without the present provincial limitations. 

Membership in an association is con- 
fined to. co-operative credit societies 
incorporated by special Act, or declared 
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by Parliament to be eligible for member- 
ship, not more than ten co-operative 
corporations (other than credit unions) 
carrying on business in two or more prov- 


inces, and not more than 15 natural 
persons. 
The Act sets out certain things an 


association must do. For instance, it must 
hold an organization meeting and set a 
time for general annual meetings there- 
after, elect or appoint a board of directors, 
appoint an auditor, etc. An association 
may not accept money on deposit or lend 
money or otherwise carry on business until 
the Treasury Board has granted it a 
certificate to do so, after being satisfied 
that the requirements of the Act have 
been complied with. 

The lending and investment powers of 
an association are subject to certain 
limitations. For instance, it may not lend 
or invest any funds if its cash on hand 
and in the bank is less than five per cent 
of the amount on deposit with the asso- 
ciation. A copy of the annual statement 
must be filed with the Superintendent of 
Insurance and the auditor is to report on 
the adequacy of the procedure adopted by 
the association to safeguard the interests 
of its creditors and members. ‘The 
Superintendent may visit the head office 
of an association and the books of the 
association must be made available to 
him for inspection, and he may, if he 
deems it necessary, require a_ special 
audit to be made. The Superintendent 
is required to report annually to the 
Minister of Finance on the condition and 
affairs of each association. An appeal 
from a ruling of the Superintendent or as 
to any other matter arising in the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the Act may 
be made to the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. 


Bills Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act by providing for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues was 
introduced again this year and referred 
for the first time to the select standing 
committee on industrial relations. 

A lengthly debate on the motion for 
second reading centred mainly on whether 
the check-off should be a matter for legis- 
lation or for negotiation under collective 
bargaining procedure. Extracts from the 
Debates appeared in the January, Feb- 
ruary and March issues at pages 31, 194 
BNOSaT ke 

As the result of an amendment made by 
the Minister of Labour to the motion for 
second reading, the Bill was referred to the 
committee for study. After receiving 
briefs and hearing witnesses, the com- 
mittee made a report endorsing the 
principle of the Bill and recommending 
that the proposed amendment and the 
submissions which the committee received 
be considered by the Government in its 
review and proposed revision of the Act. 
This report was concurred in by the 
House. 

Another private member’s Bill, cited as 
the Women’s Equal Pay Act, would have 
prohibited discrimination between men and 
women in rates of pay for work of 
comparable character. The proposed 
legislation, which did not get beyond first 
reading, would have applied to works and 
undertakings under federal jurisdiction, 
including the federal civil service. Equal 
pay legislation is in force in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. The enforcement procedure 
provided for by the Bill followed the same 
pattern as that in the provincial Acts and 
in the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

A Fair Employment Practices Bill, 
introduced by the same member, was with- 
drawn after the Government introduced a 
Bill on the same subject. 





Industrial Standards Acts 


(Continued from p. 1507) 


(base pay), plus average commission of 
route reliefmen, experienced route helpers 
$188.20. Minimum base rates for wholesale 
route salesmen $206.60 per month plus aver- 
age commission of retail salesmen, wholesale 
route reliefmen $248.20 plus average commis- 
sion of routes assigned to reliefmen (in- 
creases in base rates of $30.20 and $43.80 
respectively). 
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Vacation with pay: one week with pay to 
employees with one year’s service but less 
than two years prior to March 1 of each 
year; two weeks with pay for 2 years’ 
service; three weeks with pay for 20 or 
more years of continuous service; one-half 
day with pay for each 23 days’ service to 
employees with less than one year of service. 

Employers paying higher wage rates, or 
working their employees less hours than this 
schedule provides for, are prohibited from 
decreasing the wages or increasing the hours 
during the term of this schedule. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Cases concerning picketing and jurisdictional dispute arising out of 
collective agreement dealt with in British Columbia. Appeal court 
in New York affirms an order of Commission Against Discrimination 


The British Columbia Supreme Court has refused to continue an injunc- 


tion outlawing all picketing by a construction workers’ union. 


It found, 


however, that a union official had engaged in illegal intimidation and 


prohibited its repetition. 


In another case, the Court determined which of two unions was entitled 
to perform certain drilling operations in accordance with the terms of a 


collective agreement. 


A ruling of the Commission Against 
Discrimination that an employment agency 
had made illegal discriminatory inquiries 
has been upheld by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court. The 
Commission’s order to compel the agency 
to obey the anti-discrimination law was 
affirmed. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


’.. modifies injunction against picketing to pro- 
hibit only picketing accompanied by _ intimidation 


On April 20 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court allowed in part an applica- 
tion brought by a contractor to continue 
an interim injunction against picketing by 
a construction workers’ union. The injunc- 
tion was continued in a modified form to 
prohibit only picketing accompanied by 
unlawful acts. 

Mr. Justice Wilson described the facts 
disclosed by the evidence. The plaintiff, a 
contractor in New Westminster, began in 
September 1952.to build a small apart- 
ment house which he intended to own, 
live in and manage. He employed non- 
union labour for the job. The defendant, 
Groves, was the business agent for United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Local 1251. Prior to April 10, 1953, Groves 
came to the scene of the work several 
times and talked to the plaintiff and his 
workmen. The plaintiff maintained that 
Groves told him “that he would see to it 
that the job was a union job” and that 
he would make him stop work on the 
premises and see to it that he could not 
hire any workmen. Two workmen testified 
that Groves had said they must join the 
union or be fired. The defendant admitted 
that he had approached the plaintiff with 
a view to having him hire union members 
but denied that he had made any threats. 
He denied specifically that he had spoken 
to the workmen who were witnesses and 


maintained that the only remark he had 
addressed to any worker was to ask if he 
belonged to the union. 

Another conflict of evidence arose as to 
the events of April 10. On that day the 
plaintiff and his workmen had _ prepared 
forms into which they were ready to pour 
cement. When a truck carrying the ready 
mixed cement arrived on the scene, the. 
defendant was there with two union 
members who were picketing with placards 
reading “Construction work not being done 
by Building Trades Council”. As a result 
of certain things that occurred the cement 
was not delivered and the truck went away. 

Nothing disorderly or illegal was done by 
the pickets; it was only in respect of 
Groves that wrongful acts were alleged. A 
carpenter testified that Groves told him at 
8 o'clock that “he was going to stop the 
concrete from getting on the job with a 
picket line”. Another workman stated that 
when the truck came Groves said to the 
driver: “You are not to go in with that 
cement. You belong to the union. You are 
not supposed to do it.” Others testified 
that they saw Groves raise his hand to 
stop the truck but did not hear what was 
said to the driver. According to Groves’ 
testimony, the driver stopped voluntarily 
when he saw the pickets to ask for infor- 
mation, and Groves merely informed him 
that they were building trades pickets. 
After a telephone conversation with his 
superiors, and after talking to an officer 
of the company supplying the cement who 
came to the scene, the driver drove the 
truck away. 

Mr. Justice Wilson came to the conclu- 
sion that before April 10 the defendant 
had spoken to the plaintiff and his work- 
men in the terms described by them and 
that on April 10 he did raise his hand to 
stop the truck and did address to the 
driver the warning testified to by the 
witness. 
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The defendant’s words of intimidation to 
the workmen and his statement to the 
driver—‘You are not to go in with that 
cement”—were beyond the boundaries set 
by law, His Lordship held. This sort of 
conduct was not to be countenanced as the 
mere communication of information. He 
had no hesitation in enjoining Groves and 
the other defendants from a repetition of 
such acts. 

However, the plaintiff sought to continue 
the interim injunction, which prohibited 
picketing altogether. Mr. Justice Wilson 
declared :— 

Picketing, in the sense of attending at or 
near a place to communicate information is, 
in the absence of conduct amounting to 


trespass or nuisance, perfectly legal, and 
this whether or not there is a trade dispute. 


This proposition was established by the 
Supreme Court in Canada in Walliams 
vy. Aristocratic Restaurants (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553). Therefore the members of the 
carpenters’ union had a right to picket the 
plaintifi’s premises as they were doing on 
April 10. 

Two arguments could be put forward for 
taking away the right to picket. Accord- 
ing to the first, the Court should do so as 
a punitive measure, to punish the union 
for the wrongful acts of its agent. His 
Lordship stated that this view obviously 
could not be upheld, because he was 
engaged in the administration of civil not 
criminal law and was there to redress 
wrongs, not to punish them. The second 
argument was that, because of the initial 
wrongful acts, he should prohibit picketing 
so as to prevent the possibility of future 
wrongs, and particularly of a breach of the 
peace. Mr. Justice Wilson stated that if 
picketing were initiated in a violent, 
obstreperous manner, particularly if there 
were a series of acts of intimidation or 
violence by the picketers, an order to 
prohibit picketing might well be made, not 
as a punitive measure but as a safeguard 
to public order. The circumstances of this 
case, however, did not warrant such an 
order. 

The Court continued the injunction in 
part to prohibit illegal acts in connection 
with picketing. Mostrenko v. Groves 
[1953] 3 DLR 400. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . finds that collective agreement entitled the 


machinists’ union to perform certain drilling 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
May 7 allowed a union’s action for a 
declaration that it was entitled by its 
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collective agreement with a company to 
do certain work. The company’s instruc- 
tions that the work should be performed 
by members of another union were in 
violation of the agreement, the Court held. 

Chief Justice Farris gave the judgment 
of the Court. The action was brought by 
Machinists, Fitters and Helpers Unions, 
Local No. 3, against the Victoria Machinery 
Depot Company Limited and another 
union, Victoria Lodge No. 191 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 
The plaintiff claimed that it was entitled 
under its agreement with the company 
dated March 8, 1950, to do certain drilling. 
Paragraph 23 of that agreement contained 
this statement: “Jurisdiction between 
machinists and allied trades shall be based 
upon the original Machinists Agreement of 
1942 and common practice in VMD ship- 
yards.” 

The defendant union, the bargaining 
agent for the boilermakers, insisted to the 
company that it was entitled to do all 
drilling on ships. The matter was referred 
to a conciliation board and the board 
found that certain drilling should be done 
by the boilermakers’ union. The plaintiff 
union was not a party to the proceedings 
before the board. 

On February 20, 1953, the company issued 
instructions that henceforth “all holes over 
one-quarter inch in ships including hull 
construction, shell, bulkheads, decks and 
beams, port lights, bearing holes on shaft 
stools, auxiliary seats, boiler stools, gun 
rings to deck and seating to deck” were 
to be drilled by the boilermakers. The 
plaintiff claimed that this notice was a 
breach of the collective agreement. 

At the hearing of the case, the evidence 
dealt with the agreement of 1942 and 
common practice in the company’s ship- 
yards. The Chief Justice found that the 
notice did violate the collective agreement 
and that the members of the plaintiff union 
were entitled to do all drilling necessary 
and incidental to their work as machinists. 

Another point was raised by counsel for 
the defendant union. He contended that 
this union was not a legal entity and could 
not be made a party to the action. He 
referred to Section 2(1) in the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act which 
defines “dispute” as a dispute or difference 
“between an employer and one or more of 
his employees or a bargaining authority as 
to matters or things affecting or relating 
to terms or conditions of employment or 
work done or to be done by an employer 
or by the employee or employees”. He 
argued that in view of this definition the 


Act only authorized an action between 
employer and employee and not between 
two bargaining agents. 

His Lordship considered that the dispute 
in this case did not come within the 
definition of dispute contained in the Act 
but that this did not affect the rights of 
the parties. In his view, the Legislature 
gave unions a legal entity when it made 
them bargaining agents, and it would be 
absurd that a union should not have legal 
authority to enforce the agreement which 
it has been given authority to enter into. 
In this case the boilermakers’ union sought 
to have the sole drilling rights. Therefore 
it was properly a party to the action, since 
its rights were in dispute and in reality 
the dispute was between the two unions. 

The Court granted the action for a 
declaratory judgment to state that the 
machinists’ union was entitled to perform 
the drilling. Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers Unions, Local No. 3 v. Victoria 
Machinery Depot Company Limited, et al 
[1953] 3 DLR 414. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division... 


» . . upholds judgment requiring compliance with 
order of state’s commission against discrimination 


In a judgment which affirmed the power 
of the New York Commission Against 
Discrimination to compel compliance with 
the State’s anti-discrimination law, the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court on July 7 dismissed an 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court at Special Term (L.G., Dec. 1952, 
p. 1611) requiring an employment agency 
to carry out an order of the Commission. 
This is the first case where an order of 
the Commission has been enforced by the 
courts in the eight years since the New 
York Law Against Discrimination went 
into effect. 

Mr. Justice Bergan gave the judgment 
of the Appellate Division. For the facts 
of the case, he relied on the record made 
at a hearing of the discrimination charges 
before the Commission on June 16, 1952. 
The operator of the agency, who was 
present at the hearing, did not dispute the 
evidence given by the complainant, Rue 
Kingsley. This woman testified that on 
September 18, 1951, she went to the 
Holland agency in New York in answer to 
a newspaper advertisement for a secretary. 
At that time she was unmarried and her 
name was Rue Lehds. She filled out an 
application form, which contained among 
others a question whether her own name 
or her family name was “ever changed 
legally or otherwise”. 
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She was then interviewed by Miss 
Holland, the operator of the employment 
agency, who said to her on looking over 
the application form that “one of the 
schools sounded like a British school”. 
According to the complainant’s testimony, 
Miss Holland then proceeded to inquire 
about a former employer listed on the 
application. She asked whether he was 
Jewish, and when the answer was “yes” 
asked a further question about this which 
the applicant answered by saying that she 
believed he was of German-Jewish descent. 
Miss Holland then asked the maiden name 
of this employer’s wife, and asked the 
applicant to spell it out. When she did 
so, Miss Holland said: “What sort of name 
is that?” She also commented on the 
spelling of the applicant’s own name, which 
she considered “rather odd,” and asked if 
the name was British. 


The Commission found that the oral and 
written inquiries “taken together, expressed 
a limitation, specification or discrimination 
as to creed and national origin, not based 
on a bona fide occupational qualification.” 
Its order directed the employment agency 
to cease making any inquiries either 
directly or indirectly relating to race, creed, 
colour or national origin, giving considera- 
tion to such factors in evaluating appli- 
cants, or making any reference to change 
of family name in an application form 
unless previously approved by the Commis- 
sion. The agency was also ordered to deny 
prospective employers information relating 
to the race, colour, or religion of apph- 
cants, to refuse orders from prospective 
employers containing any limitations with 
respect to such matters, and to furnish the 
Commission with all job orders “which raise 
a question” of possible discrimination. The 
order also required the agency to furnish 
to the Commission for a period of one 
year a report of all the persons applying 
for employment and the disposition of their 
applications and of all job orders received 
and the referrals made as a result. 


When the case came to court, the 
appellant claimed that she made no in- 
quiries which could be regarded as an 
unlawful employment practice, that the 
application form used was not unlawful, 
that the Commission had no _ jurisdiction 
over her, and that in any event there was 
no basis for some of the affirmative direc- 
tions in the Commission’s order. 


Mr. Justice Bergan proceeded to examine 
the scope of the Commission’s power as 
set out in the Law Against Discrimination. 
The Commission was created “with power 
to eliminate and prevent discrimination in 
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employment” based on considerations of 
race, creed, colour or national origin by 
employers, labour organizations, employ- 
ment agencies or other persons. It was 
given authority to “take other actions 
against discrimination” and an additional 
erant of “general jurisdiction and power” 
for the purposes described. Mr. Justice 
Bergan stated that it would not be easy 
to conceive authority more broadly 
defined, and that within the area of 
prescribed action and in the field of dis- 
crimination as defined by the statute the 
jurisdiction of the Commission was plenary. 

The Law also provided that, upon finding 
after a hearing that a person had engaged 
in an unlawful employment practice, the 
Commission might issue a cease and desist 
order and take such affirmative action as in 
its judgment would “effectuate the purposes 
of this article, and including a requirement 
for report of the manner of compliance”. 

The judge then examined the powers 
of the Supreme Court in relation to the 
Commission. The statute gives the Court 
power to review the questions raised before 
the Commission and to enforce in whole 
or in part or set aside in whole or in 
part the Commission’s orders. It is 
required to take the Commission’s factual 
findings as conclusive if they are supported 
by sufficient evidence on the record con- 
sidered as a whole. In determining the 
legal questions arising out of the terms of 


the statute, the Court must interpret it. 


liberally “for the accomplishment of the 
purposes thereof”. After accepting the 
facts as found to the extent they rest on 
substantial evidence, the Court may make 
any order which it deems the Commission 
should have made. Mr. Justice Bergan 
stated that this wide power of review was 
unusual, and that it seemed to have been 
the intention of the Legislature that the 
large powers given to the Commission 
should be followed by an unusual measure 
of judicial supervision and a_ shared 
judicial responsibility. 

The Court held that, since the appellant 
had offered no testimony at the hearing, 
the Commission was Jjustified’in accepting 
as true the statements of the complainant. 
On the basis of these statements, it was 
justified in finding that the inquiries com- 
plained: of did constitute an unlawful 
employment practice. 


Mr. Justice Bergan stated :— 


Discrimination in selection for employ- 
ment based on considerations of race, creed 
or colour is quite apt to be a matter of 
refined and elusive subtlety. Innocent com- 
ponents can add up to a sinister totality. 
The inquiry concerning a previous change of 
name, plus inquiry concerning the nation of 
schooling, the religion of one’s former 
employer and his wife, the national origin 
of one’s name, may each be harmless under 
some circumstances, asked by some ques- 
tioners of some applicants, but in their 
aggregate they have a curiously jarring 
effect. They are surely quite capable, all 
together, of becoming the kind of practice 
which the Legislature defined as harmful 
to the welfare of the State. 


Since the findings of unlawful employ- 
ment practices had been confirmed, he 
found the order to be within the power of 
the Commission. He did not accept the 
appellant’s contention that the direction to 
furnish lists of applications and employers 
and the results of referrals exceeded the 
power of the Commission, since the power 
to direct a report of compliance with the 
law not only came within the general 
terms of the Commission’s authority but 
was specifically authorized by the statute. 

Commenting on the nature of the statute, 
he said :— 


A statute of this kind is not workable 
by force, it must rest for its success on 
the good will of the community. But its 
enactment represents the mature and delib- 
erate judgment of the people of the State, 
and such a formal expression of such a 
judgment has a way of winning, in the end, 
a general acceptance. People who may have 
disagreed with either its purpose or its 


~ workability in the first place, learn to live 


with it and take it as it is. 


Two of the judges of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Doré and Mr. Justice Cohn, 
dissented in part from this judgment. 


They considered that the part of the order 
requiring the agency to make a detailed 
report of its operations was beyond the 
authority of the Commission, being puni- 
tive in character and having the effect of 
placing the agency on probation for a year. 
They would have eliminated this require- 
ment from the order. 


The Court dismissed the appeal and 
affirmed the order of the Commission. 
Holland v. Edwards [1953] 32 LRRM 
2490. 





During the 1941-51 decade the annual payroll of Canada’s retail stores soared by 
$596,832,100 (or 190 per cent) to $911,269,600 from $314,437,500, the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics reports. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minor changes are made in mothers’ allowances regulations in Ontario, 
boiler inspection regulations in British Columbia, and schedule of 
industrial diseases under the ‘Workmen’s Compensation Act in Quebec 


An amendment to the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowances regulations permits a _ $10 
monthly increase in the allowance payable 
to a foster-mother if the father of the 
foster-children is unemployable and _ lives 
with the children. The schedule of fees 
for boiler inspection in British Columbia 
was re-issued with minor changes and the 
addition of certain new fees. In Quebec 
the term “tenosynovitis” was substituted 
for the earlier description of the disease 
in the schedule of industrial diseases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Boiler Inspection Act 


The regulations under the British 
Columbia Boiler Inspection Act which set 
fees for inspecting boilers and _pressure- 
vessels and for surveying designs for 
approval and registration (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1063) have been re-issued with little 
change. The method of determining the 
fee for inspection of large pressure vessels 
was simplified and new fees were set for 
some specialized types of equipment such 
as oil-refinery piping. Certain types of 
boilers are classified in the new regula- 
tions according to horse-power rather than 
heating surface. 


A new section sets fees for special inspec- 
tions on request. An owner who requests 
a special inspection of a plant or pressure- 
vessel must pay the expenses incurred by 
the inspector, including a per diem charge 
to be fixed by the Minister. The per diem 
charge to be included in the expenses of 
an inspector requested to make an inspec- 
tion outside the province is $30. 

The revised schedule of fees was 
approved by O.C. 1846 on August 8 and 
gazetted August 20. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


A 1953 amendment to the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowances Act makes provision 
for the payment of an additional allow- 


ance to a foster-mother if the father of 
the children in her care is permanently 
unemployable and living with the children. 
This additional allowance is now set at a 
maximum of ten dollars a month by an 
amendment to the general regulations 
CItGs 05298 ope 950 and 1373). > "This 
amount thas previously been available to 
a mother in receipt of allowances if her 
husband is incapacitated. 


The maximum allowances that may be 
paid to a foster-mother remain $24 a 
month for one foster-child and $48 a 
month for two children and $10 a month 
for each additional child, plus a further 
sum of up to $20 if the Director thinks 
if necessary; medical and dental services 
as provided for, and a fuel allowance 
limited to the amount by which her fuel 
costs rise as a result of caring for the 
foster-children. 


Some of the administrative changes 
made in the regulations deal with the 
three-member Advisory Board which may 
now have three or more members and 
whose duties will include assisting the 
Director to determine whether the allow- 
ance for a unemployable father will be 
paid to an applicant foster-mother. 

The amendment to the regulations was 
approved by O. Reg. 143/53, made on 
July, 22 and gazetted August 22. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


“Inflammation of the synovial lining of 
the wrist joint and tendon sheaths” which 
was made a compensatable disease in 1942 
by Regulation 15 is now dealt with by 
Regulation 19 under the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The new regu- 
lation, approved by O.C. 916 of August 6, 
gazetted August 15, replaces Regulation 15 
and declares “tenosynovitis” to be an 
industrial disease under the Act. Other 
provinces in which the disease is compen- 
satable are British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Newfoundland. 


The average time the United States National Labour Relations Board requires to 
settle a case is now 321 days, George Bott, NLRB general counsel, recently reported. 
In 1950, he said, the procedure took an average of 447 days. 


79025—84 
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Administrators of Labour Legislation 


Meet in 12th Annual Conference 


The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, an organiza- 
tion of federal and provincial departments 
and boards administering labour laws, held 
its 12th annual conference at Banff, Alta., 
September 1-4. Representatives of the 
federal Department of Labour and nine 
provincial departments attended the 
sessions. The Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board was also represented. 


Hon. Ivan Casey, Alberta’s Minister of 
Lands and Forests, welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Hon. Dr. J. L. 
Robinson, Minister of Industries and 
Labour, who was absent from the province. 


K. A Pugh, Chairman of the Board of 
Industrial Relations, Alberta, presided at 
an all-day session on industrial relations 
when various problems arising out of the 
administration of labour relations legisla- 
tion were discussed. At a session on 
apprenticeship, special attention was given 
to tradesmen’s qualification legislation, 
plant training programs and on-the-job 
training. Other topics on the agenda 
included reports of the safety committees 
of the Association (Standing Committee 
on Industrial Safety and Committees on 
CSA Codes and on Machine Guarding) 
and recent developments in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Legislative 
and administrative developments in all 
departments during the year were reviewed 
at the opening session. 


“Balance of Power in the Labour Market” 
was the subject of an address given at the 
dinner meeting by Dr. Andrew Stewart, 
President of the University of Alberta. 


The officers of the Association for the 
coming year are: Past President, J. B. 
Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ontario; President, K. A. Pugh, Chairman, 
Board of Industrial Relations, Alberta; 
1st Vice-President, R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Nova Scotia; 2nd Vice-President, 
Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Quebec; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour of Canada. 

The following federal and _ provincial 
representatives attended the conferences :— 

Alberta—J. E. Oberholtzer, Deputy Min- 
ister of Industries and Labour; K. A. 
Pugh, Chairman, Board of Industrial 
Relations; F. G. Cope, Chief Inspector, 
Board of ‘Industrial - Relations; VJ ais 
White, Director of Apprenticeship; W. E. 
Sutton, Chief Factory Inspector; Harold 
French, Administrative Assistant; Mrs. 
M. E. Long, Secretary, Board of Indus- 
trial Relations; Alfred Farmilo, Commis- 
sioner, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

British Columbia—William Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Manitoba—W. Elliott Wilson, QC, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Andrew 
MelIntosh, Director of Industrial Accident 
Prevention. 

New Brunswick—Hon. A. E. Skaling, 
Minister of Labour; N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Nova Scotia—R. HE. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer. 
Ontarto—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Muin- 


ister of Labour; F. J. Hawes, Director of 
Apprenticeship. 

Quebec—Donat Quimper, Associate ™ 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Cyprien 
Miron, Director, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service; Jules Racine, Director of 
Apprenticeship Commission for the Build- 
ing Trades. 

Saskatchewan—H. S. Elkin, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; F. Ellis, Director of 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions: W., Gi. :Brake, Chief “Inspector 
Electrical and Gas Inspection Branch. 

Federal—A. W. Crawford, Director of 
Training; G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver; John Main- 
waring, Chief, Labour Management Divi- 
sion, Economics and Research Branch; 
Evelyn Woolner and Evelyn Best, 
Legislation Branch. | 


Because of its reduced budget, the United States Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security is planning to drop 32 small areas from the list of cities and areas 
now included in its report on the state of the country’s labour force. Each of the areas 
slated for elimination from the survey has non-agricultural employment of fewer than 
50,000 workers. They will be dropped as of December. 
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nemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance during July were 3,117 more than 
in June, statistics* show, but amount of payments declined by $1,260,047 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during July a total of 75,869 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit were received at local offices 
across Canada, compared with 72,752 in 
June and 75,340 during July 1952. 


A comparison by province shows very 
little change this month from last but 
substantial differences from the same month 
last year. Claims this July exceed those 
last July by 7,600 in Quebec, while 
smaller increases occurred in the Atlantic 
provinces and in Alberta. In Ontario and 
British Columbia, a decline of 6,600 and 


3,900 respectively occurred, with insig- 
nificant differences in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


The volume of ordinary claims on hand 
continued to decline during July. Ordinary 
claimants for whom unemployment reg- 
isters were in the live file on July 31 
numbered 110,938 (77,607 males and 33,331 
females), compared with 119,830 (86,439 
males and 33,391 females) on June 30 and 
112,582 (78,349 males and 34,233 females) 
on July 31, 1952. The number of short- 
time claimants having claims active on 
the last working day of the month 
declined from 18,727 on June 30 to 15,045 
on July 31, while claimants on temporary 
lay-off increased from 3,697 on June 30 to 
8,120 on July 31. 


A total of 78,371 initial’ and renewal 
claims was adjudicated during July. As 
a result, 55,776 claimants were considered 
entitled to benefit while 7,344 had their 
claims disallowed because of non-fulfilment 
of the minimum contribution requirements. 


Disqualifications were imposed in 21,625 
cases (including 6,374 on revised claims), 
the chief reasons being: “not unemployed”, 
11,276 cases (in 68 per cent of these cases 
the claimant was disqualified for a period 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 
influ- 
and the 


opening and closing of seasonal 


tries, increase in area population, 
ence of weather conditions, 
general employment situation. 


of six days or less); “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause”, 4,623 
cases: and “not capable of or not avail- 
able for work”, 1,807 cases. 


During the month, 49,164 claimants 
commenced receiving benefit, compared 
with 49,161 during June and 40,271 during 
July 1952. 


An amount of $7,148,024 was paid in 
compensation for 2,383,416 days of proved 
unemployment during July, as against 
$8,408,071 and 2,731,888 days in June, and 
$6,294,669 and 2,311,062 days in July 1952. 

During the week July 25-31, a total of 
89,747 beneficiaries received $1,526,163 in 
compensation for 511,447 proved unem- 
ployed days, in comparison with 90,859 
beneficiaries, $1,548,187 and 509,070 days 
during the week June 27-July 3, and 85,682 
beneficiaries, 490,259 days and $1,417,970 
during the week July 26-August 1, 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the last week of July was $2.98, compared 
with $3.04 for the corresponding week last 
month and $2.89 for the same week last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commissron 
for the month show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,028,436 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 


At July 31, employers registered num- 
bered 249,481, an increase of 1,251 since 
June 30. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 944, June 4, 1953 


Held: That a plumber, who was locked-out 
by his employer because of strikes called 
by his union on members of an association 
of master plumbers to which his employer 
belonged, was subject to disqualification 
under Section 39 of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
November 14, 1952, and stated therein 
that he had been employed as a plumber 
by a plumbing firm in Edmonton, Alta.. 
at a rate of pay of $2 an hour from May 
21, 1952, to November 12, 1952, when he 
was “locked out by (the) employer due to 
an industrial dispute in the trade.” The 
employer reported that the claimant became 
separated from his employment because he 
was involved in a wage dispute. 


According to the submissions, Local 
Union No. 488 of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, of which the 
claimant is a member, had a collective 
bargaining agreement with the National 
Association of Master Plumbers and Heat- 
ing Contractors of Canada Incorporated 
(Alberta Branch), which expired on May 
31, 1952. The union and the association 
began to negotiate the terms of a new 
contract but failed to reach an accord. 
Subsequently an arbitration board set up 
by the Board of Industrial Relations of 
the Province of Alberta made a recom- 
mendation of $2.05 an hour for journey- 
men which the association was willing to 
accept but which the union refused, the 
latter demanding $2.15 an hour. The union 
then called a strike on two employers in 
Edmonton at 2:00 p.m. on November 12; 
1952, and, on November 14, 1952, the 
remaining employers of the association in 
Edmonton locked out their employees, 
thereby affecting, in all, approximately 435 
workers comprising plumbers,  steam- 
fitters, pipefitters and apprentices. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed and he disqualified him 
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from the receipt of benefit for the duration 
of the stoppage (Section 39 of the Act). 


On behalf of the claimant, the inter- 
ested union appealed to a court of referees 
which, after having heard representatives 
of the union and the association of 
employers in Edmonton on December 18, 
1952, unanimously upheld the decision of 
the insurance officer. 


The union appealed to the Umpire and, 
in addition, requested an oral hearing of 
the case before him, which was held in 
Ottawa on May 18, 19538, and attended by 
John W. Bruce, General Organizer of the 
union, Gordon G. Cushing, General 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and N. M. 
Retallack, Acting Chief Claims Officer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Conclusions—Messrs. Bruce and Cush- 
ing argued before me that the claimant, 
on November 12, 1952, did not lose his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work resulting from a labour dispute, but 
that he became involuntarily unemployed 
due to the illegal action of his employer 
who “violated” Sections 81 and 82 of the 
Alberta Labour Act; that inasmuch as he 
had “lost his employment on account of... 
(his) lawful activity connected with a 
union of workers”, within the meaning of 
Section 41(2) of the Act, he was entitled 
to the protection afforded -by that section 
and therefore should not have been dis- 
qualified from the receipt of benefit for 
the 17 days during which the employer’s 
shop was closed. 


Lockouts and strikes are the ultimate 
weapons which employers and employees 
use in their dealings in order to _ bring 
the other party to their views and conse- 
quently they ean only stem from labour 
disputes. As I pointed out in decision 
CU-B 570: “It is a necessary feature of 
a stoppage of work caused by a labour 
dispute that engagements are terminated 
and the mere fact that the initiative 
comes from the employer does not render 
the matter beyond the concept of a labour 
dispute if his action is taken jin conse- 
quence of unwillingness on the part of the 
workers to agree to his demands or pro- 
posed terms of employment.” 


In the present case, it was admitted by 
the claimant and the representatives of 
the union that the employer locked out 
his employees because of the failure of 
the negotiations which had been carried 
on between the association and the union 
for the renewal of the bargaining agree- 
ment. Under the circumstances, the only 
conclusion that can be properly reached is 
that the claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute. 

It may be that the employer’s action 
was contrary to the provisions of the 
Alberta Labour Act, but this question 1s 
outside my jurisdiction and, as it has been 
often stated in previous decisions dealing 
with labour disputes, the adjudicating 
authorities under. the Act do not concern 
themselves with the merits of labour 
disputes. They have only to ascertain 
whether there was a stoppage of work 
and if there was, whether that stoppage 
resulted from a labour dispute and whether 
the claimant proved that he fulfilled all 
the conditions laid down in subsection 2 
of Section 39 in order to be relieved from 
the disqualification imposed under subsec- 
tion (1) of the said section. 

In so far as Section 41(2) of the Act 
is concerned, this section applies only to 
eases of misconduct and cannot serve as 
justification to allow unemployment insur- 
ance benefit in cases of loss of employment 
on account of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute. 

As the evidence clearly indicates that 
the claimant’s wages stood to be affected, 
he was directly interested in the dispute 
and I have no alternative but to uphold 
the unanimous decision of the court of 
referees which is in accordance with the 
facts and the law. 


Decision CU-B 951, June 16, 1953 


Held: That a carpenter who refused to 
apply for work in his usual occupation on 
the ground that the rate of pay was less 
than that set by his union local for tts 
members and because he considered that 
the working conditions at the prospective 
place of employment were unsatisfactory 
had, without good cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment 
within the meaning of Section 40(1)(a) of 
the Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant 
was employed as a carpenter at 
B.C., by a bridge and dredging company 
from February 14, 1950, to October 10, 
1952, when he was laid off because of lack 
of work. His rate of pay at the time of 
separation was $2.10 an hour. 


On October 16, 1952, he filed an initial 
application for benefit at the Vancouver 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the claim was allowed. 

On October ‘25, 1952, the Vancouver 
local office notified the claimant of an 
offer of employment with a construction 
company, in an isolated area of British 
Columbia where a large project was being 
carried on, as a carpenter at a wage of $2 
an hour, which was reported to be the 
prevailing rate for carpenters in that area. 
The hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week (day work). He refused to 
apply for the employment on the advice 
of his union. In connection with the said 
refusal, the local office commented that the 
claimant contended that the working con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory although to its 
knowledge he had never worked at the 
place of employment. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks as from October 26, 1952, on the 
ground that he had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 40(1)(a) of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a court 
of referees which, after having heard him 
and a representative of his union, disallowed 
the appeal in a majority finding which 
reads in part:— 


A Court of Referees does not, of course 
question the right of a union to decide 
which jobs are and are not in its view 
suitable. On the other hand the decision 
of local unions certainly may not override 
the terms of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. We do not consider it necessary to 
discuss in detail Claimant’s vehement 
denunciations of the offered employment. 
The fact seems to be that several thousand 
union men are employed at the operation. 


The important fact for our consideration 
is that Claimant being unemployed for some 
seven weeks either failed seriously to seek 
re-employment or, as is more likely, neither 
he nor his union could find him the employ- 
ment Claimant preferred. Under Section 
40(3) it is laid down that after a lapse 
of a reasonable interval, employment shall 
not be considered unsuitable if it is of a 
kind other than employment in the usual 
occupation of the insured person, Site itis 
employment at a rate of wages not lower 
and on conditions not less favourable than 
those observed by agreement between the 
employees and employers.” Without doubt 
we are faced with the fact that the offered 
employment was such as “observed by 
agreement between employees and employers.” 

The suggestion is made that a Claimant 
should not be required to accept employ- 
ment which interfered with his union stand- 
ing. No evidence was presented to suggest 
in any way that Claimant would have 
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risked his union standing by accepting the 
offered employment.... 


The dissenting member 
stated in part:— 


Ctestien Court 


The union representative put forward the 
argument that the agreement quoted in the 
submission was signed by a sister local, 
Local A, of the International Union. (The 
claimant) is a member of Local B of the 
same International which has taken the posi- 
tion they do not wish their members to 
take jobs at and transfer to 
Local A. (Local B) have set out conditions 
in their agreement which called for $2.10 
an hour plus $1 per day for board. These 
conditions do not exist in the agreement of 
Local 

It is my feeling that (the Claimant) was 
carrying out the wishes of his local union 
by refusing to take the position offered, and 
under these conditions I feel it comes in 
the same category quoted in Section 40(2) 
(b) and (3) of the Act. 


eerech Crete ernment) 


From the decision of the court of 
referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. Subsequent thereto, the union 


representative who appeared before the 
court of referees wrote to the Acting Chief 
Claims Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission submitting argu- 
ments similar to those put forward by the 
dissenting member of the court. In addi- 
tion, he stated that the court had erred 
in contending that when the claimant was 
offered the employment in question he had 
been unemployed for seven weeks. He 
submitted also that there had been discrim- 
ination in the adjudication of claims under 
the Act in that claimants whose cases were 
identical to that of the claimant had not 
been disqualified from receiving benefit. 

Conclusions—I have gone thoroughly 
into all the facts and submissions of the 
case and I do not see any valid reason 
to interfere with the majority finding of 
the court of referees which, basically, is in 
accordance with the facts and the law. 

The protection afforded by Section 40(2) 
(b) of the Act covers cases only where a 
claimant is offered employment in his 
usual occupation “at a lower rate of wages 
or on conditions less favourable than those 
observed by agreement between employers 
and employees or failing any such agreee- 
ment than those recognized by good 
employers.” 

The evidence clearly indicates that the 
claimant was offered employment at ...... 
in his usual occupation and at the rate of 
wages observed by agreement between 
employers and employees at that point. 
Furthermore, no satisfactory proof has 
been adduced that the working conditions 
in that locality were less favourable than 
those observed by agreement or recognized 
by good employers. 
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In so far as Section 40(3) of the Act is 
concerned, it applies only in cases where 
claimants are referred to employment of 
a kind other than employment in their 
usual occupation. 

There is no doubt that the court erred 
in the facts when they implied that the 
claimant had been unemployed for seven 
weeks when he was notified of the employ- 
mentale er but this error has no 
bearing on the issue as the law does not 
lay down a time limit in cases of referrals 
to employment in one’s usual occupation. 

The claimant and the representative of 
his union have contended that there has 
been discrimination in the adjudication of 
claims under the Act inasmuch as other 
cases of a similar nature have been 
treated differently by the local statutory 
authorities. If this is a fact I would 
suggest to the interested union that it take 
up this matter with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission which, I feel con- 
fident, will have it duly investigated. 

It is true that the right to membership 
in organizations of workers is protected by 
Section 43 of the Act which reads as 
follows :— 


43. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this Act, no insured person shall be dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit by reason 
only of his refusal to accept employment 
if by acceptance thereof he would lose the 
right 

(a) to become a member of; or 

(b) to continue to be a member and to 

observe the lawful rules of; or 

(c) to refrain from becoming a member 

of, any association, organization or 
union of workers. 


As rightly pointed out by the majority 
of the court of referees, however, “no 
evidence was presented to suggest in any 
way that claimant would have risked his 
union standing by accepting the offered 
employment.” This is borne out by the 
following extract from the transcript of 
the evidence taken before the court of 
referees :— 


(Union representative) : 

I hold the Unemployment Insurance Act 
states a man is not to be asked to take 
employment that is not suitable and out 
of line with his union conditions. 

(Employee representative on the court): 

Does your local union take the position 
that they do not wish ; hemp member- 
BhIPAtO LOsTOme tengo 

(Union representative) : 

It is up to the individual. 
Chairman: 

Do you or don’t you? 
(Union representative) : 

I do not advise any members of our Local 
to go up there. We have established 
certain conditions and we are certainly 
not going to see him go and take this. 


For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During August the Department of Labour prepared 122 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 148 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. | 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading pro- 
vide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 

Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 

Contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment awarded during August are 

set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 
CBunding cand, Maintenance)’, .2..'.2 .2. 2.6 2 $ 59,718.76 
ee aCe ame eh nis Fh oR ite eae x gave oh ters 3 13 152,242.44 
Meet em VAAN Si tte cet can oes cakes oR eres s« ae 2 14,716.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate then a 
fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $1,687.48 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the nine employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Melville Sask: Matheson Bros, 
earth fill with reinforced spillway «& outlet 
pipe, Pipestone project; Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, earth fill dam with reinforced 
concrete spillway, outlet pipe & timber 
bridge, Kaposvar West project. Near 
Travers Alta: Rollack Construction, con- 
struction of reinforced concrete chute inlet 


structure, Little Bow Reservoir. Near 
Vauzrhall Alta: Adams, Berg & Griffith 
Contractors Ltd, enlarging existing canal, 
relocating & constructing new canal, Bow 
project; Wheliham Construction 
Ltd, enlarging existing canal, relocating & 


River 


constructing new canal, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal P Q: Electronic Fire Protec- 
tion Co, installation of automatic fire 
detection systems, Benny Farm & Villeray 
Terrace. Fort Ere Ont: John St Clair 
Painting & Decorating Co, *exterior paint- 
ing. Gloucester Ont: Dibblee Construction 
Co Ltd, paving of roads & driveways. 
Sault Ste Mare Ont: Master Painters, 
exterior painting. Stamford Ont: John St 
Clair Painting & Decorating Co, *exterior 


painting.) Pivhoroid Ont: HH “W. Colton, 


*exterior painting. Uplands Ont: Standard 
Paving Ltd, paving of roads, driveways & 
parking areas. Prince Albert Sask: Rendek 
Construction, construction of houses. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, construction of roadways, 
driveways & common walks. Cranbrook 
BC: RH Neven Ltd, *exterior painting. 
Trail BoC: R WH Nevyen Ltd; extériens 


painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Acacia Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bldg for communica- 
tion centre; Continental Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall; Acacia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, excavation of culverts, 
manholes, etc, & paving of roads. New- 
port Corner N S: Brush-Aboe (Canada) 
Ltd, installation of diesel generator set. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Coghlan Construc- 
tion Ltd, clearing & grubbing. Chatham 
N B: Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of 
coal fired steam generating unit. enous 
N B: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
erection of security fencing. Longueuil 
P Q: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of armament bldg. St Hubert P Q: 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of steam 
generating unit. St Jacques le Muineur 
P Q: Argo Construction Ltd, construction 
of transmitter bldg. Angus Ont: W H 
Yates Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of garage. Camp Borden Ont: W H Yates 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


garage; John Inglis Co Ltd, installation of 
steam generating unit. Falconbridge Ont: 
Pioneer Construction Co Ltd, surfacing of 
roads & parking areas. London. Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of central heating plant. Shirley Bay Ont: 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of 
transmitter bldg & power line. Winnipeg 
Man: Claydon Co Ltd, construction of 
inflammable stores bldg. Saskatoon Sask: 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & erection of 
steam generating unit. Hsquimalt B C: 
Farmer Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of fire hall, Belmont Park. WNisutlin Bay 
Y 7: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Mannix 
Ltd, construction of bridge, NWHS; 
Western Bridge Steel Fabricators, erection 
of steel & construction of asphalt roadway, 
etc, NWHS. Yukon River, Upper Ranch- 
erta, Lower Rancheria Y T: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of replace- 
ment bridges. 


Building and Maintenance 


Montreal P Q: J Becker Inc, renovation 
of heating system, No1 R&C. St Jean 
P @Q: Metropole Electric Inc, relighting 
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and rewiring certain bldgs, College Mili- 
taire Royal. Collins Bay (Kingston) Ont: 
Will-Mac Construction Ltd, application of 


built-up roofs, No 6 Repair Depot. 
Uplands Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, 
extension to heating plant, Bldg No 82, 


RCAF Station. Abbotsford B C: R H 
Neven Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs 


RCAF Station. 


1 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8S: Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, demolition & reconstruction 
of conveyor gallery No 1 & tower A; 
Gunite & Waterproofing Co Ltd, repairs 
to concrete cope wall, Pier 9 extension. 
Montreal Harbour P Q: The Highway 
Paving Co Ltd, paving wharf area; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
foundations for car dumpers & car dumper 
houses, grain elevators Nos1&2; EGM 


Cape & Co, construction of transit sheds; 
Cecil Carpenter & Co Ltd, construction of 
carpenter’s shop, stores & gear room, shed 
No 9. Quebec Harbour P Q: Magloire 
Cauchon Ltd, reconstruction of shed No 28. 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Rosaire 
Dufresne, paving wharf area, shed Ne 10. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Moncrieff Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of addition 
to records vault. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, road work, Montreal Road Labora- 
tories; John Inglis Co Ltd, construction 
of heating & ventilating cold room, snow 


& ice room & dry room, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. Ripple Rock, Seymour 
Narrows, B C: Boyles Bros Drilling Co 
Ltd, completion of diamond drill test hole. 


Department of Public Works 


Bay Fortune P EI: H J Phillips & Son, 
breakwater repairs & improvements (south 
wharf repairs). Summerside P E I: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Bush Island 
(Lahave Island) N 8S: Atlantic Bridge Co 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Caribou 
(Logan's Wharf) N S: F W Digdon & 
Sons Ltd, *dredging. Kentville N S: M L 


Wallace, construction of RCMP Detach- 
ment Bldg. Mushaboom N SS: Atlantic 
Bridge Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Oyster 


Creek (Little Bras D’Or) N S: Lloyd G 
Smith, wharf replacement. Point Michaud 
N S: Allan J MacDonald & Duncan A 
Maclsaac, wharf repairs. West Dover N S: 
Campbell and MclIsaac, repairs to wharf. 
Baydu Vin N B: J W & J Anderson’ Ltd, 
wharf extension. Campbellton N_ B: 
Diamond Construction Co, *dredging. 
Chatham N B: Whalen Bros Construc- 
tion, wharf extension. Lower Neguac N B: 
Whalen Bros Construction, wharf recon- 
struction. Saint John N B: Industrial 
Insulators Ltd, supply & installation of 
linoleum & repairs, Post Office Bldg; 
T Arthur Doherty, construction of road- 
ways, drainage, curbs & gutters, Lancaster 
Hospital. White Head N B: Clare Con- 
struction, wharf extension. Batrscan P Q: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Grand 
Cascapedia River P @Q: Bert Dimock, 
*dredging. Grande Riviere P Q: Joseph 
Baudin and Rene Omer Couture, harbour 
improvements. Hull P @Q: Theodore 
Regimbal, erection of fence, Brewery 
Creek; A Lanctot Construction Co, alter- 
ations to 32 Eddy St & 90 Wellington St 
for UIC offices. Lauzon P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, *dredging. Montreal P Q: 
Leeds Construction Ltd, erection of postal 
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station “Snowdon”; Deschamps & Belanger 
Ltd, extension to east wing «& alterations 
to main bldg, Queen Mary Veterans 
Hospital; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
interior painting, Old Examining Ware- 
houses. Ruisseau Chapados P Q: George K 
Steele, *dredging. Ste Anne de Bellevue 
P QQ: Montreal Landscape Co Reg’d, 
*landscaping, Veterans Hospital. S¢é 
Simeon Est P Q: Fourtunat Bernard, 
*dredging. Sillery P Q: J O Lambert Inc, 
erection of public bldg. Sorel P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, *construction of steel 
hopper dump scow. Tadoussac (Anse a 
L’Eau) P Q: Manik Construction Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Fort William Ont: 
Hacquoil’s, wharf repairs, Chippewa Park. 
Killaloe Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, 
construction of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Lanctot Construction Co, construction of 
pumphouse for tunnel drainage, Radio «& 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory, NRC; 
George C Graves Construction Ltd, 
Coronation decorations, Parliament Bldgs, 
Peace Tower & Centre Block; F E 
Cummings Construction Ltd, erection of 
public lavatory bldg, Central Experimental 
Farm; J E Copeland Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations to RCMP Barracks; Taggart 
Construction Ltd, construction of trans- 
former room, Military Stores’ Bldg; 
Lepage-Raymond, redecorating work, Par- 


liament Bldgs, Centre Block; J Walter 
Reg’d, waterproofing, Plaza Garage; A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations, 


decorations, etc, No 5 Temporary Bldg; 
Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving 
cabinets from various bldgs to Canadian 
General Electric Bldg; Doran Construec- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations & improvements 
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130-132 Albert St; Roy Soderlind & Co, 
air conditioning for mapping area, Militia 
Stores Bldg; George C Graves Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations for National 
Defence Dept, “B” Bldg; Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, alterations, Jackson Bldg; 
McLennan Plumbing & Heating Ltd, alter- 
ations to plumbing & heating, Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; W O Pickthorne 
& Son Ltd, installation of security lghting, 
Royal Canadian Mint; Hart Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, Elgin Bldg; 
M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, addition to 


Header House, Central Experimental 
Farm; M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of testing Jaboratories, Tunney’s 


Pasture; Roy Soderlind & Co, installation 
of air conditioning system for laboratories, 
200 Kent St. Pembroke Ont: M J Sulpher 
& Sons Ltd, demolition & excavation, 
public bldg, phase 1. Port Arthur Ont: 
Claydon Co Ltd, alterations & additions, 
New Public Bldg; McNamara Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, harbour improvements 
(rubble mound breakwater). Port Credit 


Ont: Penny & Casson Ltd, addition & 
alterations, public bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, supply & 


installation of two mercury rectifiers for 
elevator equipment, Postal Terminal “A”; 
Richard & B A _ Ryan, alterations to 
Customs Bldg No 1; Roberts-Hetherington 
Ltd, interior painting, City Delivery Bldg. 
Windsor Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, 
alterations to Bondy Bldg for Dept of 
Fisheries; Granite Construction Ltd, alter- 
ations, renovations, etc, Whiteman Bldg. 
Carman Man: Jack Ross, alterations’ & 
renovation to the RCMP Detachment 
Bldg. Ste Rose du Lac Man: Ducharme 


Hamilton Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Biggar Sask: Shannon 
Bros, construction of public bldg. Calgary 
Alta: Hornstrom Bros, alterations to 
elevator & enclosure of elevator shaft, 
Traders Bldg. Edmonton Alta: S H 
Parsons Construction Ltd, alterations to 
provide cafeteria & lunch room, public 
bldg; Bella Coola B Cs HO) Johnsom 
wharf repairs. Courtenay B C: A & B 
Construction Co Ltd, addition & altera- 
tions, public bldg. Cowichan Lake B C: 
Harbour Pile Driving Co, wharf renewal. 
Duncan B C: A V Richardson Ltd, addi- 
tion -& alterations -to UIC bldg.) War 
St John B C: Bennett & White Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Nanaimo B C: D Robinson Construction 
Ltd, demolition, hoarding & general exca- 


vation work, public bldg; Paine & 
Townsend, construction of retaining wall, 
Pacific Biological Station. New West- 


minster B C: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) 
Ltd, *docking & repairing Scow “PWD No 
315”. Port Simpson B C: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, wharf repairs. Sardis B C: 
B Boe Ltd, supply & installation of new 
boiler & oil tank, Coqualeetza Indian 
Hospital. Savary Island B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Vancowver 
(First Narrows) B C: British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, demolition of bldgs on site 
of Post Office bldg; Northern Construction 
Co & J W Stewart Ltd, erection of customs 
bldg. Fort Smith N W T: Carse, Anderson 
Ltd, drainage, plumbing & water supply, 
bldg No 21. 


Depariment of Resources and Development 


Banff National Park Alta: J A Shannon 
Construction, construction of reinforced 
concrete bridge over 40 Mile Creek, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Western Construction & Lumber Co 
Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete 


bridges & approaches over Villeneuve & 
Sulpher Creeks; Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, removal of existing bridge 
structure & construction of reinforced con- 
crete bridge, Banff-Jasper Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of water & sewer lines. 
Sant John N B: Acme Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bldgs & related work. 
Baie Comeau P Q: Veillet & Gosselin Ltd, 
construction of field lighting. facilities at 
airport. Detroit River Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pier, 
fog alarm & light tower, Livingstone 
Channel, upper entrance. Gore Bay Ont: 
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Bedard-Girard Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Swift Current Sask: 
Western Construction Co, construction of 
dwellings at) airport. Castlegar “bee 
General Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of airport runway. Prince George B C: 
Acme Electrical Ltd, construction of field 
lighting facilities at airport. Sandspit BC: 
Wescan Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of dwelling. 


=> 
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in Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


Considerably more than 40 per cent af plant employees now on 40-hour 
week and proportion of workers on 5-day week has increased signifi- 
cantly over past several years. Workers receiving more leisure time 


Over the past several years there has 
been a marked tendency to reduce the 
weekly hours worked in Canadian indus- 
trial establishments. More than 40 per 
cent of plant employees are now on a 
40-hour week. 


This and other important trends are 
indicated in the table overleaf, which 
shows in summary form the extent and 
nature of the principal items of working 
conditions in Canadian manufacturing in 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953. The informa- 
tion was obtained from the annual survey 
of working conditions conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of .the 
Department of Labour. 


Other trends that may be noted from 
the table are: the significant increase in 
the proportion of workers on a 5-day week; 
the increased number of paid statutory 
holidays and the easier eligibility for paid 
vacations of two or three weeks, both of 
which result in more leisure time for 
workers; and the greater prevalence of 
sickness or accident insurance plans (about 
71 per cent of manufacturing employees 
are in establishments reporting such 
plans). 


Information on all items is not avail- 
able for each of the years covered by 
the table. The practice followed in the 
annual survey of working conditions is to 
repeat certain of the more basic questions 
each year and to vary others. Such items 
as standard hours, premium rates of pay, 
vacations and statutory holidays have 
been included annually without interrup- 
tion. Others, such as sick leave, group 
life insurance, call-in pay and reporting 
pay, have been collected at less regular 
intervals. 

The percentage figures in the table rep- 
resent, in all cases, the proportion of the 
plant employees in establishments report- 
ing the respective benefits to the total 
number in all establishments surveyed. 

A review of the most important trends 
in working conditions in Canadian manu- 


facturing is given in the following 
paragraphs. 
Standard Hours—The extent of the 


trend towards a 40-hour 5-day week in 
industry in the last few years is apparent 
from the table. The proportion of workers 
on a 40-hour week almost doubled in 33 
years since October 1949, while the propor- 
tion in plants reporting a 5-day week 


Procedures Followed in Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


annual survey of 


The Department’s 
formerly conducted 


working conditions, 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of which have 15 
or more employees. The number of 
plant employees in these establishments 
is as follows:— 


Employees 


October 1949 

October 1950 

October 1951 

April 1953 

Although about 90 per cent of the 
employers to whom questionnaires have 
been sent have co-operated by  sub- 
mitting returns, the coverage has varied 
slightly from year to year. 

The number of employees covered in 
the survey is approximately two-thirds 


of the total employed in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. 

In previous years breakdowns of the 
survey results by province and by indus- 
try have been published in the LABOUR 
GazETTE. In the present article only 
the Canada totals are shown but tables 
giving provincial and industrial break- 
downs may be obtained on request to 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Future issues 
of the LABoUR GAZETTE will contain more 
detailed analyses of some of the topics 
covered in the present article, such as 
premium rates and shift differentials. 
In next month’s issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, it is planned to issue a similar 
summary of the working conditions of 
office employees in manufacturing. 
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increased from three-fifths to almost four- 
fifths. Meanwhile, the proportion of 
workers on a 48-hour week has been halved. 

Premium Rates—The practice of paying 
higher than straight time rates for over- 
time (usually time and one-half) is shown 
in the table to be quite universal and has 
been so for a considerable time. (A more 
detailed analysis of premium practices will 
appear in a later issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE.) 


Shift Differentials—Plants in which 
shift work is performed accounted in 
April 1953 for a larger proportion than at 
either of the other previous dates for 
which information is shown. Practically 
all plants in which shift work is performed 
pay a shift differential. (An analysis of the 


size of differentials commonly being paid 
will appear in a later issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE.) 


Cost-of-Living Adjustments— As _ of 
October 1952, about one-third of the plant 
workers in manufacturing were employed 
in establishments where the cost of living 
is a determinant in the adjustment of 
wages. Wages are periodically adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the cost of 
living. In most of these cases the adjust- 
ment is made in accordance with the 
movement of the official index. In other 
cases a specified amount or proportion is 
given to employees; this amount may vary 
with marital status, number of dependents, 
etc. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 









































Percentage of Plant Employees 
April 1, Octm is Octale Oct. 1, 
1953 1951 1950 1949 

Standard Weekly Hours— 

ZU Meh dye ba VieVe Key geet ease Oe See Se ene Wn ee a ee ee ae 43-3 35-8 29-4 25-1 

Over 4 dian diunden4 a ee ae nee eee Cee ea en 15-3 13-4 9-5 6-6 

Le Oey ac eer Ce ne A en eee Se Ne ee As oho 10-1 jd baes) 13-5 16-7 

Nr ea eR te ite ea a re So te hay i, Deal hel Sc) 15-4 16-7 18-8 20-9 
Over45sandnuin ders Pees hace ects comes 2-0 2-3 31 3°8 
BM cc sebcus te ana ceyeven st staletenensicas.c\ shane ktuPeneGSeere ENG cae eee roa ieee aon ee 9-6 14-4 19-5 20-0 

OVED AST tes eae ores ee ee ee ne. eee 4.3 5-9 6-2 6-9 

Himployeeson a o-day Weeks «.5....ge oe deeoeluasaticnk sees: wate 78-5 69-7 64-6 61-0 

Premium Rates— 

Employees in establishments where higher than straight-time 

rates are paid after daily or weekly hours................. 93-4 92-1 90-8 90-6 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 

Bihered an ky Orewiee cya Ol aes een eee nes =n 92-2 90-2 89-2 88-0 

Shift Differentials— 

Employees in establishments where shift work is performed.... 71-0 65-2 64:54 “oe ae 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are paid. . OO52 ae (eyez choke calls Gpateciote eee ies | cise eee 
‘Cost-of-Living Bonus or Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustments— 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost-of-living bonus or 
cost-of-living wage adjustment...............-+seccccceces *32-0 34-0 18310 3B See 
Production or Incentive Bonus— 
Employees in establishments reporting a production or incentive 
DOnUS Se acbc sett saan tin he ree oa eee *28-0 26-0 2H 98 Als eae 

Paid Statutory Holidays— 

Employees receiving paid statutory holidays.................. 94-7 89-3 87-1 84-9 
Employees being paid for the following number of statutory 

holidays:— 

LC OLD Biro paper ecere tes PO eee 17-0 19-4 21-1 24-4 

Oye sete Rah acre NOE Dd EN RE lon oe IER nes et AN Sv Baek 14:5 15-5 18-9 20-8 

(eke ieadeeccrey a eat Mea eda dt as ee npebeal fs 12-6 9-9 10-7 7:4 

Sa ARLE eRe, daetae eae Le oat, Linen is eae 41-4 37°8 30-6 27-4 

Moret han Stik see. Ba ce eee eee 9-2 6-7 5-8 4-9 

Vacations with Pay— 

Hligible for at least one week with pay..............s--0veesccccceess 99-3 99-1 99-2 99-0 
One Week with payitt.-een see ee ee ee 91-1 91-8 91-1 91-7 
Alters year, or less appa sedi tes © ook ee ees 87:3 89-3 89-2 89-5 
pervicemotispeciie dic Se eueraetsc as ee en ee 3:8 2°5 1-9 2°2 

(HG LUE TOP LO WEARS WOME IU xocb obo vc tags cous Adnovtaunnunoosvuane 92-6 89-2 84-9 81-0 
Two Weeks with pay after: 

Leyearsor: lesa Masada Se Ghat Oe RT nn oe eee ae ae 14-9 14-2 12-3 10-2 
RVGATS Meares, Bae aa att ee ate ian eee bees lek” te a 9-6 9-3 8-3 6-6 
SEV CALS, Sep cforcetin deotix-tie nts ie oie, ORI Oe eo ee eee 22-5 16-2 11-5 6-4 
OPV. CATS aera crafcestens Brodie oe tae GATOS DR ee eee 40-4 46-2 48-6 54-8 
Other srcr peers seer ee oak he ae ee, Se ee ae oe 5-2 3:3 4-2 3:0 


Production or Incentive Bonus—Plants 
employing more than one-quarter of the 
employees indicated in the last three 
surveys that they had some system of 
incentive payment. Such systems gener- 
ally involve a time and motion study of 
the process to establish standards of pro- 
duction, and extra pay is earned when 
these standards are exceeded. Certain 
types of manufacturing lend themselves to 
incentive systems more readily than do 
others, depending upon how units of 
measurement can be establised. Within a 
particular plant, only certain processes may 
operate under an incentive system. The 
table indicates not the number of 
employees subject to an incentive plan but 
the number of employees in establishments 
where an incentive plan is in effect. 


Paid Statutory Holidays—The practice 


of paying employees for statutory holi- 
days on which they are not required to 


work appears to be on the increase, both 
in the extent of the over-all practice and 
in the number of holidays paid for. As 
of April 1953, only about 5 per cent of 
the employees covered in the survey of 
manufacturing were in plants where no paid 
holidays were granted, compared with 15 
per cent in 1949. About half of the 
workers are now enjoying eight or more 
paid holidays, compared with about one- 
third in 1949; the proportion now enjoying 
seven holidays is nearly double the 1949 
figure. 


Vacations with Pay—Virtually all 


workers in Canadian manufacturing are 
eligible for annual paid vacations of at 
least one week in length. About 15 per 


cent are eligible for a two-week vacation 


after a year’s employment and more than 
90 per cent can ultimately become eligible 
for two weeks. The most usual service 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURIN G— (Concluded) 














Eligible for three weeks with pay 
Three Weeks with pay after: 


LEV CATA terete tres ROG, «oleae otters Mecae cat we etatiaeletas » : 
DAV A cIN San OR TOO bie ore Lebo ORT Petra ee SORE Para 


Eligible for four weeks with pay 
Four Weeks with pay after: 


(OLR ETMVIGC CELLONE CV VOUS era ya ney cc leee sido vie eitshe eveiele cletnisielal clevs\ sie 


Shut-down for Vacation— 


Employees in establishments reporting a shut-down period 
Employees in establishments reporting a shut-down period of 2 


Minimum Call Pay— 


Employees in establishments reporting minimum call pay: 
DIN Te GULAL MOULS ioe ae cis Ce cieteleisiels ies cat ereieains «le 
O@ntsideweculan NOUNS seeds eg ats sloeieiee stelcisore terete. 


Rest Periods— 


Employees in establishments reporting rest periods Rawr 5 
Eraeurees in establishments receiving 2 periods of 10 minutes 
BHO tren. g SOSRAC EO OOS O ECS ORCS OOO acon coDe anor 


Wash-up Periods— 


Employees in establishments reporting wash-up periods... 
Employees in establishments receiving 2 periods of 5 minutes 
CCL Te Oyen ce . acaie tals, & clsisnel-cPeugterstMiorn 'arsraiptere’s 


Sick Leave— 


Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick leave 12-7 


Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— 


Employees in establishments reporting a sickness or accident 
ATISUVAT CON) MEG Rel alee oA atogescl TA toasya, cretetsuWonaies ofete 1s 
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* October 1, 1952. 
t Less than 0-1 per cent. 


requirement for a fortnight’s vacation is 
five years but an increasing number of 
establishments have reduced the require- 
ment to three years or less. 


More than a quarter of the employees 
may receive three-week vacations after 15 
years’ service, and another quarter become 
eligible after other periods. The trend 
towards four-week vacations has _ not 
reached sizeable proportions but approxi- 
mately 4 per cent of the plant workers 
(numbering some 30,000) can become 
eligible for a fourth week with pay gener- 
ally after 25 years’ service. 


The practice of closing plants during 
vacation periods has also been developing; 
in April 1953 almost half the employees 
were in plants where a two-week shut- 
down is in effect compared with one-third 
in October 1949. 


Reporting Pay and Call-in Pay—lInfor- 
mation on these items was collected only 
in 1951. It revealed that one-half the 
workers were employed in plants where a 
specified number of hours pay is guaranteed 
when no work is available for employees 
reporting for duty at their usual work time. 
Plants that provide a guaranteed number 
of hours pay to workers called to work at 
other their 
working hours account for 54 per cent of 
the total. 
can be assumed to be even higher than 
indicated, when it is considered that such 


times than during regular 


The prevalence of this practice 





call-ins are for the most part only neces- 
sary in plants operating on a multi-shift 
basis. 


Rest Periods—More than 60 per cent 
of the workers covered in the survey were 
in plants where rest periods or “coffee 
The 


arrangement is two 


breaks” are permitted. most fre- 
quently 


periods in one day, each of 10 minutes. 


reported 


Wash-up Periods—The practice of allow- 
ing time for washing-up is quite prevalent 
in manufacturing, with plants employing 
45 per cent of the employees having such 
of five 
minutes each is the predominant practice. 


an arrangement. Two periods 


Sick Leave (Continuation of Regular 
Wages During Enforced Idleness due to 
Illness or Disability)—The survey results 
show that provision for sick leave for plant 
employees, most of whom are hourly paid, 
The 
smaller proportion of employees in 1953 as 
compared with 1950 may be accounted for 
in part by the increasing proportion of 
workers to whom group sickness and 
accident benefit plans are available in 
their employment. 


is the exception rather than the rule. 


Group Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance Plans—These plans are of many 
kinds, varying as to benefits available, 
type of underwriter, premium sharing, etc. 
Details on the incidence of the various 
kinds of plans in 1953 are now being com- 
piled and will appear in a later issue of 
the Lanour GAZETTE. 





The interest and concern of all indus- 
trial groups with safety was the subject 
of a recent article appearing in the Mount 
Royal News, monthly publication of Divi- 
sion No. 389, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Montreal. The article high- 
lighted the work of joint employee- 
management safety committees and urged 
all employees to co-operate in reporting 
hazards and reducing accidents. The 
article said :— 

“In all cases care should be taken to 
see that safe working conditions prevail. 
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We have a committee of employees and 
management to which unsafe conditions 
should be referred immediately. And that 
means just that for if there is delay and 
action is not taken, then there is the 
possibility of further accidents taking 
place. 


“Your employer doesn’t expect you to 
work with machines or materials that are 
not safe. He will appreciate your report- 
ing such matters immediately so that they 
can be remedied.” 


Prices and the Cost-of-Living 





Cost-of-Living Index Makes its 
Final Appearance This Month 


From now on only consumer price index will be available from Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 


Suggested method for conversion of escalator 


clauses in wage contracts issued. Consumer price indexes for nine 
regional cities are scheduled for release by DBS early in November 


The cost-of-living index has been dis- 
continued. It will not be published beyond 
that for September 1 (see below). From 
now on only the consumer price index will 
be available. 


The Bureau of Statistics has prepared a 
statement designed to assist those who 
face the problem of converting escalator 
clauses in wage contracts from the use of 
the cost-of-living index to the use of the 
consumer price index. 

DBS has also announced that it plans to 
release early next month new consumer 
price indexes for nine regional cities or city 
combinations, as follows: Halifax, Saint 
John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winni- 
peg; Saskatoon-Regina, Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver. 

The problem of converting escalator 
clauses to the use of the consumer price 
index, the Bureau’s statement points out, 
is basically one of calculating point changes 
in both indexes that amount to the same 
percentage change. Because the indexes 


METHOD OF CONVERSION 


1. Select a conversion month when the 
Consumer Price Index will be substituted 
for the Cost-of-Living Index. 


2. Agree that the “Cost-of-Living’ Bonus 
of a given amount, being paid on the 
basis of the Cost-of-Living Index for the 
conversion month, shall also be paid on 
the basis of the Consumer Price Index 
for the same month. 


are at different levels, a given number of 
points in the cost-of-living index is equal 
to a smaller percentage than the same 
number of points in the consumer price 
index. 

The Bureau’s suggested method of con- 
version outlines the arithmetical steps to 
be followed in the conversion to retain the 
intent of the original escalator clause. An 
illustrative example accompanies’ the 
Bureau’s suggested method. 

The illustration is based on a hypo- 
thetical contract that specifies a change of 
one cent per hour for each change of 1-2 
points in the cost-of-living index. The 
Bureau points out that many other point 
value relationships are in use and that, 
while the arithmetic is applicable to other 
point value ratios, the method may not 
be suitable in certain instances. 

The Bureau will gladly give further 
assistance to interested parties on request, 
the statement declares. 

The DBS suggested method of conver- 
sion and the illustrative example follow:— 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 


A hypothetical escalator clause incor- 
porates the following table of Cost-of-Living 
Indexes and corresponding bonuses. 


Cost-of-Living Index Intervals 


Lower pper Cents per 
Limits Limits Hour Bonus 
I84-8an——2 185°9\.. seen ems 11 
TS6 Osa LS oleae eae cre 12 
SH Oe S88 wei delete esate« 13 
1 S84 ——— le] OO... ois ieate 14 


1. It is agreed that the above clause shall 
be converted to use of the Consumer Price 
Index as of August 1953. 


2. The August Cost-of-Living Index of 186-4 
falls in the bracket of 186-0-187-1 corre- 
sponding to twelve cents per hour. There- 
fore, a bonus of twelve cents per hour 
shall be paid for the August Consumer 
Price Index of 115-7. 
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3. Calculate the percentage which the Con- 
sumer Price Index for the conversion 
month is of the Cost-of-Living Index for 
the same month. 


4. Take the lower limit of the Cost-of- 
Living Index bracket or interval in which 
the Cost-of-Living Index for the conver- 
sion month falls. Convert this index to 
the equivalent lower limit of the corre- 
sponding Consumer Price Index bracket, 
by multiplying it by the percentage 
obtained in step No. 3 above, and round 
to the nearest one decimal. 


5. Take the figure of the point change in 
the Cost-of-Living Index required to 
change the bonus by a stated amount. 
In order to obtain the corresponding 
number of Consumer Price Index points 
multiply this figure by the percentage 
obtained in step No. 3 above, and round 
to the nearest one decimal. 


6. Starting from the Consumer Price Index 
obtained in step No. 4 above, successively 
add and subtract the number of points 
obtained in step No. 5 above. This 
yields the lower limits of a Consumer 
Price Index table equivalent to the lower 
limits of the Cost-of-Living Index table 
contained in the original contract. 


7. Obtain each of the upper limits of the 
new table, by adding to the lower limits, 
a number of points 0-1 less than the 
figure calculated in step No. 5. 


The Bureau’s statement points out that 
matters pertaining to wage adjustments 
are determined between the parties con- 
cerned and that the adoption, modification 
or rejection of the method outlined above 
is a matter of negotiation. 


The city consumer price indexes for 
October that will be released next month 
will be on the base 1949=100 and will 
replace cost-of-living indexes on the base 
August 1939=100. The index for Ottawa 
is an innovation. The index for St. John’s, 
Nfld., will continue for a short time to be 
on the base June 1951=—100. 


Revised samples of items and weights 
based on the results of the 1947-49 family 
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3. The August Consumer Price Index of 
115-7 is 62-071 per cent of the August 
Cost-of-Living Index of 
186°4 115-7 x 100=62-071 per cent. 


186-4 


4. The lower limit of the bracket in which 
the August Cost-of-Living Index falls is 
186:0. When multiplied by the percent- 
age 62-071 and rounded to the nearest 
one decimal, this becomes 115-5: 


5. In the above table a change in the Cost- 
of-Living Index of 1:2 points corresponds 
to a change in the bonus of one cent per 
hour. This figure of 1:2 points, when 
multiplied by the percentage 62:071 and 
rounded to the nearest one decimal, 
become 0-7 Consumer Price Index points. 


6. The Consumer Price Index from No. 4 
above is 115-5. The successive addition 
and subtraction of 0:7 points yields the 
following lower limits of a new table, 
corresponding to the number of cents 
obtained in the original contract: 


Consumer Price Index Intervals 


ower Cents per 
Limits Hour Bonus 
LIAS Ser) oh OA See ore ee ll 
11595 sae %ie0, Bete eae on ee eres 12 
L162 Dikeae ey eh ce ence ae oe ie 
LI1GE 9 ates rch eee ch eee 14 


7. The number of points obtained in step 
No. 5 is 0:7 points. Subtracting 0-1 
points this becomes 0:6 points, which 
when added to the lower limits produces 
the upper limits. The completed table 
corresponding to the original table is 
therefore as follows: 


Consumer Price Index Intervals 


Lower pper Cents per 

Limits Limits Hour Bonus 
L148 pe 0 eee eee eens ie 
eae peat AIO ae ns ag merc 12 
L162 20 = JEIG Or cere ei ie! 
116904 = Bic oF ee eee on ee 14 


expenditure survey will be used to calcu- 
late the indexes. The revised pricing 
sample for each index will be substantially 
the same as that of the consumer price 
index for Canada, 


Consumer Price Index, September 1, 1953 


Climbing to within two points of the 
all-time peak, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ consumer price index rose half 
a point—0:4 per cent—from 115-7 to 116-2 
between August 1 and September 1. The 
latest index is the highest since April 1, 
1952, when the index stood at 116°8. 

The peak of 118-2 was reached January 2, 
1952. 


The latest advance is the fourth in 
succession after six declines in a row. 


A rise in the food index from 112-8 to 
114-0 was influenced by shifts in the Fall 
pattern of purchases in addition to price 
changes. Among foods that moved higher 
were most items of pork, eggs, coffee, lard, 
bread and butter. Fresh vegetables, fresh 
fruits and meats other than pork were 
lower. 

The household operation series advanced 
from 117-2 to 117-4 as increases in fuel 
and in some household services outweighed 


slight scattered declines in other  sub- 
sections. 
Higher costs of automobile operation 


coupled with advances in street car fares 
and magazine subscriptions were reflected 
in an increase in the other commodities 
and services index from 115-8 to 115-9. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 110-4 
while the shelter component advanced 
from 124-1 to 124:2 because of slight 
increases for both rents and home 
ownership. 


The index one year earlier (September 2, 
1952) was 116-1; group indexes were: food 
115-8, shelter 121-2, clothing 110-9, house- 
hold operation 116:0 and other commodi- 
ties and services 115°8. 


Cost-of-Living Index, September 1, 1953 


The cost-of-living index, making its final 
appearance, stood at 186-3 for September 1 
compared with 186-4 for August 1. The 


highest peak reached by this index was 
191-2, registered for November 1, 1951. 

Group indexes at September 1 (August 1 
figures in parentheses) were: food 228-6 
(229-5), rent 153-4 (153-3), fuel and light 
153-9 (153-6), clothing 207-0 (206-7), home 
furnishings and services 196-0 (195-9), and 
miscellaneous 150-2 (150-0). 

The cost-of-living index one year earlier 
(September 2, 1952) was 186-5. Group 
indexes for that date were: food 234-2, 
rent 148-9, fuel and light, 150-3, clothing 
207-7, home furnishings and services 195-8, 
and miscellaneous 147-8. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, August 1, 1953 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional centres registered increases between 
July 2 and August 1 while three declined. 
Mixed changes in food prices were recorded 
in all centres. Meat prices were relatively 
stable while eggs continued their seasonal 
advance and fruits and vegetables were 
mostly lower. Bread moved up in Toronto 
and Saint John. 

Clothing indexes advanced slightly in 
seven centres, mainly reflecting increases 
in the price of men’s suits. Clothing 
indexes for Edmonton and Vancouver 
showed no change. Seasonally higher 
quotations for fuel were reported in five 
cities, while in the remaining four the 
indexes were unchanged. 
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In the home furnishings and services 
group mixed fractional changes were 
recorded. Indexes for four cities advanced 
while four declined and one remained 
unchanged. Rents were reported higher in 
five centres and unchanged in the remain- 
ing four. 


The miscellaneous items index advanced 
in all nine cities, principally because of a 
general increase in gasoline prices. Higher 
rates for hospital accommodation in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton 
also contributed to the advance in those 
four cities. 


Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between July 2 and August 1 were 
as follows: Saint John +1:4 to 183-8; 
St. John’s +1-0 to 102:9; Halifax +0-8 
to 175°6; Edmonton -+0:8 to 179:8; 
Toronto +0:4 to 183-7; Saskatoon --0-4 
to 185-5; Vancouver —0-8 to 188-0; Mont- 
real —0-4 to 191-8; Winnipeg’ —0:3 to 
178-6. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1953 


Wholesale prices were firmer in August. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ com- 
posite index moved up 1:2 points—0°5 
per cent—to 222-4, approximately the same 
level as in August last year. 


Three of the eight major groups were 
higher than in July, four were narrowly 
lower and one was unchanged. 
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Animal products moved up 1°8 per cent 
from 243-5 to 247-8 as increases in cured 
meats, livestock, oils and fats, butter, 
cheese, fishery items and hides and skins 
outweighed losses for fresh meats, poultry 
and eggs. 


Higher quotations for grains, coupled 
with lesser advances for cocoa beans, 
coffee, livestock feeds, canned fruits and 


canned peas, more than offset declines for 
potatoes, onions, flour, sugar, citrus fruits, 
raw leaf tobacco, raw rubber and miscel- 
laneous vegetable products, to advance the 
vegetable products index 1:5 per cent to 
201-7 from 198:7. 


An advance in the non-metallic series 


from 177-0 to 178-9 resulted almost 
entirely from an increase in petroleum 
products. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 


declined from 241-2 to 240-3, as lower 
quotations were registered for raw cotton, 
cotton fabrics, cotton yarns and domestic 
raw wool. The wood and wood products 
eroup moved from 289-7 to 288-4, reflect- 
ing easier prices for fir and cedar lumber, 
newsprint and woodpulp. Canadian white 
pine lumber was slightly firmer in this 
group. 

In the non-ferrous metals group, an 
increase in lead and its products was more 
than offset by decreases in copper and its 
products, gold, tin and silver; the index 
declined from 168-3 to 168-2. Chemicals 


and allied products moved from 176-1 to 
176-0 as lower prices for glycerine and soda 
ash overbalanced increases in _ paint 
materials. Iron and steel and its products 
remained unchanged at an index level of 
220: 6: 


Canadian farm product prices’ at 
terminal markets weakened in August to 
213°6 from 219:2 in July. Most of the 
decline was caused by the change in 
initial payment prices for western wheat 
and barley, which came into effect at the 
beginning of the 1953-54 crop year on 
August 1. This was reflected in a drop 
in the field products series from 173-1 to 
157-2. Potatoes and hay also were lower 


in this section. Animal products were 
slightly firmer; the index advanced from 
265°3 to 269-9 because of increases in 
livestock, western butterfat and eggs and 
eastern milk for cheese manufacture. These 
overbalanced decreases for eastern fowl, 
eggs and western raw wool and western 
milk for cheese manufacture. 

The residential building materials index 
declined to 283-6 in August as against 
283-9 in July. Price decreases occurred 
for galvanized range boilers, rock wool and 
for certain lumber descriptions. These out- 
weighed small advances in pine lumber, 
shellac, cement at Vancouver and electrical 
outlet boxes. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1953* 


Fewer work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes were in exist- 
ence during August than in the previous 
month but more workers were involved 
and the resulting time loss was somewhat 
higher. 


Almost three-quarters of the total idle- 
ness was caused by three disputes: gold 
miners at Pamour, South Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont.; gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers at Noranda, Que.; 
and truck drivers, warehousemen and 
helpers in Southwestern Ontario. 


Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 13 of the 17 stoppages 
in August 1953, causing 90 per cent of the 
total loss. Of the other disputes, two 
arose over union questions, one over 
reduced hours and one over the suspension 
of workers. 


Preliminary figures for August 1953 show 
17 strikes and lockouts, involving 8,598 
workers, with a time loss of 92,760 man- 
days, compared with 30 strikes and lockouts 
in July 1953, with 7,396 workers involved 
and a loss of 73,486 days. In August 1952 
there were 42 strikes and lockouts, 15,039 
workers involved and a loss of 202,395 days. 

For the first eight months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 105 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 28,505 workers, with a 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


loss of 376,684 days. In the same period 
in 1952 there were 170 strikes and lockouts, 
with 105,727 workers involved and a loss 
of 2,419,791 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August 1953 was 0-11 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-09 per 
cent in July 1953; 0-24 per cent in August 
1952: 0-06 per cent for the first eight 
months of 1953; and 0-37 per cent for the 
first eight months of 1952. 


Of the 17 stoppages in August 1953, three 
were settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, and two 
were compromise settlements. At the end 
of the month 11 stoppages were recorded 
as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another para- 
graph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
waitresses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 
1952; jewellery workers at Vancouver, Boge 
on December 8, 1952; and garage workers 
at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 1953.) 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in June 1953 was 141 and 11 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 152 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in _ progress, 
22,600 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 59,000 working days caused. 


Of the 141 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in June, six, directly 
involving 1,400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages and 54, directly 
involving 6,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; three, directly involving 300 


workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 12, directly involving 2,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 63, directly 
involving 4,800 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
three, directly involving 400 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


Belgium 


During 1952 there were 122 strikes, 
involving 269,123 workers, with a time loss 
of 863,377 days. Disputes over wages 
caused 73 stoppages, with a loss of 483,096 
days or 56 per cent of the total idleness. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1953 show 
475 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 260,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month 
was 3,000,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for June 1953 are 6500 work 
stoppages, involving 250,000 workers and 
a time loss of 3,750,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


hist. No., 62. 


Accidents 


1. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Welfare 


Division. Carbon Monomide; the Safe Use 
of Harmful Substances. Melbourne, 1953. 
fee 1Key 


2. Great Britain. Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Provisional Statement of Number 
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of Deaths by Accidents at Mines and 
Quarries in Great Britain for 1952. London, 
H.MS.0O., 1953. 1 Pamphlet. 


3. Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. Annual 
Report, 1952. Montreal, 1953. 1 Volume. 


Adult Education 


4. Alexander, Fred. 
Australia. Pasadena, 
Education, 1953. Pp. 36. 


5. Educational Television Programs In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 
A Television Policy for Education; Pro- 
ceedings of the Television Programs Insti- 
tute held under the Auspices of the 
American Council on Education at Penn- 
sylvania State College, April 21-24, 1952. 
Edited by Carroll V. Newsom. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, c1952. 
Ppe6o: 


Adult Education im 
Fund “for “Aqwa 


Agriculture 

6. Nelson, Lowry. Migratory Workers; 
the Mobile Tenth of American Agriculture. 
Prepared for the NPA Agriculture Com- 
mittee on National Policy. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1953. 
Pp. 33. 


7. Schultz, Theodore William. The 
Economic Organization of Agriculture. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 374. 


Apprenticeship 


8. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Training Department. The Door 
to Opportunity swings Open. Mulwaukee, 
feces el p2.35: 


9. General Electric 
invest in your Future. 
p15. 


10. International Harvester Company. 
Education and Personnel Apprenticeship 
Courses; General Plan, Manufacturing 
Works: Chicago, n.d. Pp.. 10. 


Company. You 
Schenectady, 1951. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


11. Ireland (Eire) Labour Court. 
Fifth Annual Report, 1951. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1953. Pp. 27. 


12. National Academy of Arbitrators. 
The Impact of Arbitration on the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Process. Report of the 
Committee on Legislation. Fourth annual 
meeting, Chicago, Ill., March 29, 30 and 31, 
1951. Washington, Bureau of National 
Arairs, 1951. Pp. 10. 

13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
A Guide to State Mediation Laws and 


Agencies. Washington,.G.P.0., 1953. 
eave 
Biographies 

14. Bonosky, Phillip. Brother Biull 
McKie; Building the Union at Ford. New 
York, International Publishers, 1953. 
Pp. 192. 

15. Josephson, Matthew. Sidney Hill- 
man, Statesman of American Labor. 1st ed. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1952. 
Pye 701. 

16. Mason, Lucy Randolph. To Win 


these Rights; a Personal Story of the 
CI.O. in the South. Foreword by Eleanor 
Roosevelt; introd. by George Sinclair 


Mitchell. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 1952. 
Pp. 206. 
Building 

17. Colean, Miles Lanier. Stabilizing 


Construction: the Record and the Poten- 
tial. By Miles L. Colean, and Robinson 
Newcomb. list ed. New York, McGraw- 
feelin.» Pp. 340. 


18. U.S. Federal Safety Council. 
Safety Standards for Federal Installations ; 
Construction, Maintenance, Repairs, and 
Demolition. Washington, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1953. Pp. 98. 


Collective Bargaining 


19. Editorial Research Reports. Jndus- 
try-wide Bargaining and Industry-wide 
Strikes, by Buel W. Patch. Washington, 
19537" Pp: 261-277. 

20. Washington (State) University. 
Institute of Labor Economics. Collective 
Bargaining Agreements in the State of 
Washington, 1951. A preliminary report 
(not published) Circulated for critical 
comment. Seattle, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Co-Operation 

21. Ewing, Cortez A. M. The Co-opera- 
teve Movement in Nova Scotia. Oklahoma 
City, The Daily Oklahoman, 1939. Pp. 14. 

22. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
Operation and Co-Operative Develop- 
ment. Saskatchewan Credit Unions; 
Progress Report for the Six Months ending 
September 30. 1952. Regina, 1952. Pp. 9. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 

23. Gingras, Gustave. The Rehabilita- 
tion Centre, by G. Gingras, Leo Dallain, 
and M. Mongeau. Montreal, Rehabilita- 
tion Society for Cripples, 1958. Pp. 24. 

24. Jonez, Hinton Denny. My Fight to 
conquer Multiple Sclerosis, by Hinton D. 
Jonez; as told to Miriam Zeller Gross. 
New York, Messner, 1952. Pp. 227. The 
author, a doctor, has done much research 
on this disease. 

25. Switzer, Mary E. Doing Something 
for the Disabled, by Mary E. Switzer and 
Howard Ay Rusk. 1st ed) New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, 1953. Pp. 28. 

26. United Nations. Secretariat. Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. Modern 
Methods of Rehabilitation of the Adult 
Disabled. Report of a Group-Training 
Course organized by the United Nations 
with the co-operation of the World Health 
Organization and the International Labour 
Organization held in Sweden, Finland and 
Denmark, 8 September-7 November 19852. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 108. 

27. Viseardi, Henry. Man's Stature. 
Introd. by Bernard M. Baruch. New York, 
J. Day Co., 1952. Pp. 240. The story of. 
J.OB., “just one break”. Autobiography of 
man born with underdeveloped legs who 
helped war amputees to get jobs. 


Economic Conditions 

28. Jackson (Gilbert) and Associates, 
Toronto. Post-war World Trade in the 
primary Commodities as imfluenced by 
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State Trading, International Commodity 
Arrangements and Strategic Allocations; 
with Special Reference to Canada’s Inter- 
ests. Toronto, 1953. Pp. 32. 


29. Ontario. Bureau of Statistics and 
Research. Fifth Annual Economic Survey 
of Ontario, 1958; an Economic Analysis of 
the Province of Ontario on a Regions Basis. 
Toronto, 1953. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


30. Saguenay Electric Company. 
Survey of the Saguenay; an Economic 
Appraisal of Expansion in the Saguenay 
District of Quebec. Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
195257 Py. 22: 


31. Steiner, George Albert. 
ment’s Réle in Economic Life. 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 440. 


32. U.S. National Resources Committee. 
Science Committee. Technological Trends 
and National Policy, including the Social 
Implications of New Inventions; Report of 
the Subcommitte on Technology. Wash- 
ington, G.P:O% 1937. Pp. 388: 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


Govern- 
New York, 


33. Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans, 
including Analyses of Complete Programs 


Recently Adopted or Revised. 1953 ed. 
New =Y orle 1953, 2p. 45: 
34. Research Council for Economic 


Security. Hmployee Benefit Plans Provid- 


ing Hospital, Surgical, Medical Care. 
Chicago, 19515 Pp. 12. 
Employment Management 

35. Bullock, Robert Percival. Social 


Factors Related to Job Satisfaction; a 
Technique for the Measurement of Job 
Satisfaction. Columbus, Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University, 1952. 
Pea lOo: 

36. Ross, H. John. How to make a 
Procedure Manual. 1st ed. Miami, Fla., 
Office Research Institute, 1951. Pp. 123. 


Industrial Relations 

37. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Bulletin on the Board’s: Activities, 
January 1st to December 31, 1952. Edmon- 
ton, 1953. 1 Volume (various pagings). 


38. Canada. Dept. of Labour. Indus- 
trial Relations Branch. Joint Consultation 
m the EH. B. Eddy Company. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 32. 


39. Herzog, Paul M. Statement of the 
National Labor Relations Board, by 
Paul M. Herzog, chairman, before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the United States Senate, April 28, 1953. 
Washington, National Labor Relations 
Board, 1953. Pp. 39. 
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40. Maier, Norman Raymond Frederick. 
Principles of Human Relations, Applica- 
tions to Management. New York, Wiley, 
1952:- Pp. 474: 


Industry 


41. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. From Watershed to Watermark; the 
Pulp and Paper Industry of Canada. 
Montreal, 1952? Pp. 47. 


42. Lilienthal, David Eli. Big Business: 
a New Era. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 
1953. Pp. 209. 


43. Research Project on the Structure 
of the American Economy. Studies in 
the Structure of the American Economy; 
Theoretical and Empirical Explorations in 
Input-Output Analysis, by Wassily Leontief 
and others, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 561. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


44. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Labour Legislation 
in Canada, 1949 and 1950. First Supple- 
ment to Labour Legislation in Canada, 
1948. (\ttawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
Pp. 408. 


45. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Your Rights ... under State and 
Local Fair Employment Practices Law. 
Washington, 1953? Pp. 24. 


46. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations. Child Labor; a Summary of 
New Jersey and Federal Laws. New Bruns- 
WICK, oN). lO 02mm EO econ 


Labour Organization 


47. American Federation of Labor. 
Legislation Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor. Washington, 1953. 
Pre4 2. 


48. Barbash, Jack. Unions and Tele- 
phones; the Story of Communications 
Workers of America, by Jack Barbash with 


the assistance of Kate Barbash. Ist ed. 
New York, Harper, 1952. Pp. 246. 
49. Baxter (Raymond) and Co. 


Trends in Labor and Union Policy ww 
Australia; the Australian Labor Party, 
Australian Council of Trade Unions and 


Australian Workers’ Union, 1953. Mel- 
bourne, #19535 ePo.t4, 
50. Editorial Research Reports. Crimi- 


nality in Labor Unions, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 161-177. 

51. Kirk, William. National Labor Fed- 
erations in the United States. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1906. Pp. 150. 

52. Levinson, Edward. Rise of the Auto 
Workers. 8rd ed. Detroit, International 


Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, 1948. Pp. 28. 


53. Liveright, Alexander Albert. Union 
Leadership Training; a Handbook of Tools 
and Techniques. 1st ed. New York, 
Harper, 1951. Pp. 265. 


54. Stauffer, Thomas B.. Labor Unions 
in the Arab States. (In The Middle East 
Journal. Winter 1952. Pp. 83-88. 


Labour Supply 

55. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the 16th Annual Meeting, 
September 15-18, 1952, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Washington, 1953. Pp. 151. 


56. National Manpower Council. A 
Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power; a Statement by the Council, with 
Facts and Issues prepared by the Research 
Staff. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 195c.. “Pp. 263. 


57. New York (State) Dept. of Labor. 
Division of Research and _ Statisites. 
Young Workers in the Seasonal Farm 
Labor Force, Madison and Oneida Coun- 
ties, New York, 1951. New York, 1953. 
Pp..69. 


58. Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. Manpower 
Committee. Manpower Administration in 
Certain Countries of Western Europe. 
Report by Employment Consultants made 
AteeeParis. | January o1953.. - Paris,.. 1953. 
Pp. 96. 

59. Wool, Harold. Long-Term Projec- 
tions of the Labor Force. Paper presented 
by Harold Wool, chief, Branch of -Man- 
power Studies, before Conference Income 
and Wealth of National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York City, May 
25, 1951. Washington, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1951. Pp. 26. 


Labouring Classes 

60. Breckinridge, Elizabeth Llewellyn. 
Effective use of Older Workers. With 
Special Contributions by Elizabeth Hatch 
and others. Chicago, Wilcox and Follett, 
61953. Pp. 224. 


61. Durkheim, Emile. The Division of 

Labor in Society. Translation from the 
French by George Simpson. Glencoe, IIL. 
Free Press, 1949. Pp. 439. 
Ministére de lIndustrie 
et du Commerce. Annuaire de Statistique 
Industrielle, 1982. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1952. Pp. 245. 


63. International Harvester Company. 
The Unstoppable; the Story of the 
Harvester Strike, August 21-November 16, 
1952. Chicago, 1952? Pp. 35. 


62. France. 


64. International Labour Office. 
Labour Report, 1953: Productivity and 
Welfare, Economic and Social Survey 
Activities of the I.L.O. Report of the 
Director-General. First item on _ the 
agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 140. 


65. International Union of Food and 
Drink Workers’ Associations. IJnterna- 
teonal Survey of Unemployment Insurance. 
Copenhagen, 1951. Pp. 37. 


W orld 


66. Japan. Public Information and 
Cultural Affairs Bureau. Review of 
Labor Conditions in Japan. Tokyo, 1952. 
Poe i2: 


67. Johannesburg Joint Council of 
Europeans and Natives. Forced Labour 
in Africa. Johannesburg, 1930. Pp. 18. 


68. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Cost of Living for Women 
Workers, New York State, September 1952. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 48. 

69. United Nations. Secretary-General, 
1946-1953 (Lie). Activities of the United 
Nations and of the Specialized Agencies in 
the Field of Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights; Report. New York, United 
Nations, Commission on Human Rights, 
1952), Pp. 074: 

70. U.S. Department of Labor. The 
Workers’ Story, 1913-1958. Washington, 
GPO, 19538, Pps 148. 


National Resources 

71. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Materials 
Survey, Antimony, 1950, compiled for the 
Materials Office, National Security 
Resources Board, by the US. Dept. of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, with the co- 
operation of the Geological Survey. Wash- 
ington, 1951. 1 Volume (loose-leaf). 

72. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Materials 
Surveys, Manganese, compiled for the 
Materials Office, National Security 
Resources Board, by ‘the US. Dept. 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, with the 
co-operation of the Geological Survey. 
Washington, 1952. 1 Volume. 

73. U.S. National Production Authority. 
Materials Survey, Rubber, compiled for the 
National Security Resources Board by the 
US. Dept. of Commerce, National Produc- 


tion Authority. Washington, 1952. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

Occupations 

74. Michigan. Employment Security 
Commission. Employment Service Divi- 
sion. Licensed Occupations, Michigan. 


Lansing, 1953. Pp. 52. 

75. United Fruit Company. Careers with 
United Fruit Company. Boston, 1953? 
Pp. 20. 
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76. U.S. Adjutant General’s Office. 
United States Army Occupational Hand- 


book; a Manual for Ciwihan Guidance 
Counsellors and Students. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 194. 


77. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook for Mechanics and 
Reparmen. <A reprint from the 1951 
Occupational outlook handbook. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O.1958..2b peel 59s 8p: 


Productivity of Labour 

78. British Productivity Council. The 
British Electricity System. Report of a 
Productivity Team from the United States 
of America which visited the United 
Kingdom in 1952. London, 1953. Pp. 58. 

79. British Productivity Council. Gas. 
Report of a Productivity Team Represent- 
ing the British Gas Industry, which visited 
the United States of America in 1952. 
London, 1953. Pp. 194. 

80. British Productivity Council. A 
Review of Productivity in the Printing 
Industry. London, 19538. Pp. 33. 

81. International Labour Office. Prac- 
tical Methods of Increasing Productivity 
in Manufacturing Industries; Conclusions 
of a Meeting of Experts Communicated to 
the International Labour Conference at its 
36th Session as a Supplement to the Report 
of the Director-General. Geneva, 1953. 
Pipes: 

82. Steiner, Peter O. Productivity, by 
Peter O. Steiner and William Goldner; 
edited by Irving Bernestein. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1952. Pp. 60. 


Social Surveys 

83. Journal of Social Issues. Measuring 
Public Attitudes; reprinted from Volume 
IJ, number II, Journal of Social Issues. 
Ann Arbor, Survey Research Centre, 
Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1951. Pp. 65. 

84. Weschler, Irving R. A New Man- 
agement Tool: the Multi-Relational Socio- 
metric Survey, by Irving R. Weschler, 
Robert Tannenbaum and Eugene Talbot. 
Los Angeles, 1952. Pp. 11. ) 


Wages and Hours 

85. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Wages 
and Hours in the Primary Textiles Indus- 


try wm Canada. October 1952. Ottawa, 
1952; Pp. 12. 
86. Editorial Research Reports. Guar- 


anteed Annual Wages, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 43-59. 

87. Printing Industry Parity Com- 
mittee for Montreal and District. Wage 
Rates, by Zones and by Trades, as at May 
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31st, 1952, in the Printing Industry of 
Montreal and District. Montreal, 1952. 
Pp. 12; 

88. Ross, Arthur Max. The General 


Motors Wage Agreement of 1948. Berkeley, 
19497 Pps 7. " 

89. San Francisco Employers’ Council. 
Office Workers’ Salaries and Personnel 
Practices, San Francisco Bay Area, Mid- 
Year, 1952. San’ Francisco, 1952. Pp. 39: 

90. Weiss, Gertrude Schmidt. Factors 
to be considered in preparing Minimum- 
Wage Budgets for Women. Prepared by 
Gertrude Schmidt Weiss, Marie Waite, 
Economics Division of Bureau of Home 
Economics. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Louise Stitt, Women’s Bureau. 
Washington, 1937. Pp. 56. 


W omen—Employment 


91. U.S. Women’s Bureau... Employed 
Mothers and Child Care. Washington,, 
G.P:0s-1953:,, Ppw82: 

92. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Short- 


age of Young Women Workers; What it 
means to the Nations, to Employers, to the 
Young Women themselves. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. 1 Folder. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

93. Alberta. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Thirty-Fifth Annual Report... 
for ... 1952. Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 
1953; Ppse2, 

94. British 
Compensation Board. 
Annual Report, 1952. 
Printer, 1953. Pp. 40. 


Workmen’s 
Thirty-Sixth 
Victoria, Queen’s 


Columbia. 


Miscellaneous 

95. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial 
Welfare Division. Profit Sharing: a 


Study of the Results of Overseas Experi- 
ence. Melbourne, 1947. Pp. 30. 

96. Bevan, Aneurin. Jn Place of Fear. 
London, William Heinemann, 1952. Pp. 
213. This book presents the author’s ideas 
on politics and socialism. 


97. Garrett, Annette Marie. IJnterview- 
ing, its Principles and Methods. New 
York, Family Service Association of 
America, c1942. Pp. 123. 

98. Hurstfield, J. The Controls on 
Raw Material. London, H.MS.O. and 
Longman’s Green, 1958. Pp. 530. 

99. Spear, Mary Eleanor. Charting 
Statistics. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 


Ppr25e: 

100. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. The Hydrogen Bomb 
and International Control; Technical and 
Background Information. Washington, 
G.P:O;, 1950 ePpr4t. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


The Labour Gazette (Monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of current 
interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, includ- 
ing industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, la- 
bour demand and supply, immigration, 
social, industrial and economic conditions in 
other countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English and 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Labour Force, January 1950 

The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 

Canada and the World Movement Towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 

Working Conditions of Office Employees in 
Canada, January 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Tobacco Indus- 
try, February 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Chemical Pro- 
ducts Industry, April 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in Iron 
and Steel Products and Transportation 
Equipment Industries, July 1951. 

Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, at October 
1950, July 1951. ; 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 

Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, August 1952. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents. (English and French.) 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers Fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Report of Canadian Vocational Training 
(Annually) 

Outlines the activities of the Training Branch 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, including 
federal-provincial agreements in the fields of 
vocational training, apprenticeship vocational 
correspondence courses and assistance to 
vocational schools. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Trade Union Law in Camada. 1935. 

Analysis of the legal position of trade unions 
under Canadian law with historical outline 
of law in Great Britain and Canada. Con- 
tains table of cases referred to in bulletin. 

50 cents a copy. 


Annual Report om Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year) 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local union and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Labour Legislation im Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 

Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
Federal and Provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. Supple- 
ment covering 1949 and 1950 in one volume 
now available. 

$2 for consolidated volume. Supplement cover- 
ing 1949 and 1950 25 cents a copy. 

Nore: 1937 Consolidation and subsequent 
supplements, 1938-1946, now free of charge. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 
15 cents a copy (English and French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 

Labour in Canada 

Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing indus- 
tries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in con- 
struction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 

25 cents a copy. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation (Annual) 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standards in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

10 cents a copy. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (Annual). 
Sets out similarities and differences in provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 
10 cents a copy. 
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Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 

To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 

Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immigra- 
tion and emigration, etc., within a particular 
profession for scientific occupational groups. 

Free. 


Teamwork In Industry (Monthly except July) 
Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing produc- 
tivity, reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour-management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
Partners in Production No. 2 
Teamwork in Action 
A Stitch in Time 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 
The Foreman and the LMPC 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation ... Works Here. . 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPCs 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 
Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 
Joint Consultation in E. B. Eddy Company. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(Issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in explain- 
ing different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information concern- 
ing labour, including employment, wages and 
earnings, hours and working conditions, social 
security, collective bargaining and labour 
organization, and technical personnel training 
and guidance. 

Free. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (Semi- 
monthly) 

A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range, 
e.g., reinstatement in civil employment, 
hours of work in manufacturing, the Ninth 
Census, a world calendar, manpower for 
defence, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, September 3-4, 1924. 
ogee Railway Board of Adjustment 

Gale 
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Nos. 9-10-11-18—Reports of Proceedings of - 
Board covering 3-year periods from 1923 to 
1951. 

10 cents a copy (English and French). 


An Outline of Trade Union History in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada 
1946 

10 cents a copy (English and French). 


Dominion Government Annuities— Descrip- 


tive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the provinces for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial apprentice- 
ship plans and gives details of their method 
of operation. 


15 cents a copy. (English and French.) 


National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industries 
The reports of working committees and pro- 
ceedings and recommendations of the Nation- 
al Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry. 
Free. 


Bulletin 5A—Supervisory Training 
Outlines briefly the supervisory training pro- 
grams: Job Instructions, Job Relations, Job 
Methods and Job Safety. 
Free. 


Supervisory Manuals 
Outlines briefly the supervisory training pro- 
grams: Job Instructions, Job Relations, Job 
Methods and Job Safety. 
Available in English to qualified Conference 
Leaders only. 
Free. 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by 
provinces and covers the provincial technical 
and vocational schools and programs. 
15 cents a copy. (English.) 


Accidents Don’t Happen 
Pamphlet describing a series of six industrial 
safety films produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department of Labour. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Catalogue of Films and Filmstrips for Cana- 
dian Industry 
Prepared for the Department of Labour by the 
National Film Board. Provides a classified 
description of the various industrial films 
£ available through the NFB. 
ree. 


NOTE: The above list does not include statutes 
and regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour which are issued 
in pamphlet form, press releases or 
similar information of a current nature. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended July 18, 1953 








Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 
AG Civilian a bourlorcese pe eeneter erent terrane 


Wsuallyworl so hoursion mone. see eee: 
(a) Laid off for part of the week............ 
(b)hontshort times seeeenn ater ean Teen ee 
(O)MostHobrdurmesthne:weelca eae eee 
(d) found job during the weel............... 
(G)ibad sweather sensor eae ins Ae eee 
(STU ese aur ee ee cei tee eee 
(qQhindustrralidispives ee eeeen oeeeenenee 
(CANE VaACa bIONse a Le eMac te, 
others Fe ic coe a ee, See eee 

Usually work less than 35 hours..............-. 

Personsiwithi Ops no tiebiwiollasaeeerte eee nies 

Usually work 35 hours or more................ 
(Gy Mlardtotitoriulliwee keene eee 
(b) sbadtweathers2e: Sater hehe er ae e 
GC) Mall Wess sete sik Oe a eae eee eee eds 
(a) sindustrialacisnice sear eee eae 
(e)EvacaLiontamec. ts snen oh fek cont a eee 
(hy) Mother ai ee ates cho Tedavors eet asteke, eeomee oe 

Usually work less than 35 hours............... 


Persons without jobs and seeking work(!)....... 


B. Persons not in the labour force.........+-..s.e:-+ 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work. . 
(ib ekeeping house aa heat eee eee 
()eeoine to;schoo lame en eee 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 
(€) Mother. tt ee eee nes... ee ae eee 








Total Males 

10, 037 5,011 
5,515 4,294 
5, 082 3,996 
4,807 3,870 
275 126 
91 67 

* * 
23 12 

* * 

* * 

* * 
16 12 

* * 
17 14 
14 12 
184 59 
343 224 
332 220 

2, * 

* * 
45 36 

* * 
263 168 

* * 

11 * 
90 74 
4,522 717 
178 118 

3,416 He 

* * 
882 575 
42 20 











Week Ended June 20, 1953 
Females Total Males Females 

5, 026 10, 020 5, 002 5,018 
iL Dpall 5,387 4,197 1,190 
1,086 on lZ2 4,024 1,148 
937 4,888 3, 889 999 
149 284 135 149 
24 89 70 19 

* * * * 

11 22 15 ‘ 

* * * * 

* * * * 

* 14 13 * 

* 16 12 * 

* * * * 

* * * * 

* 14 12 * 
125 195 65 130 
119 125 96 29 
112 120 93 PH 

* 10 * * 

* * * * 

* 48 39 * 

* * * * 
95 50 35 15 

* * * * 

* * * * 

j 

16 90 HE We 13 
3, 805 4,633 805 3, 828 
60 181 116 65 
3,414 3,330 8 3,328 
* 543 271 272 
307 561 408 153 
22 18 is 10 




















(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended June 20, 1953 

















Week Ended July 18, 1953 

— Seeking Seeking 

Total Full Time | Part Time 
Mm Work Work 

etal looking torawor cae eer eee rere 102 89 13 

Wit houts,Olbsiea. ter eer enn ee 90 80 10 
Under lsimont he eee ee 41 — — 
Jess mMOnt hs seen See ee eee 28 — — 
4-5 TON GH Soe mae een ee ein es — — 
(elm ont hiss eee eee cor —_ — 
13alSkmonthisee ste eee ee — — 
LOand OVER tee eee nae * — — 
Worked hae Saber cece nian ae 12 * * 
leldthours ea eee eee eee ss * 8 
L523 4sh Oust, beoee a eee cs * “a 











* Less than 10,000. 
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Seeking Seeking 
Total Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work 

101 89 12 

90 80 10 
44 = = 
24 23 = 
12 = = 
* ah ee 
* pee. se 
* ohn Ee 
el * * 
* * * 
* * * 





TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JULY 18, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 










































































iPsRale Man 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BGs 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes eg as ar IN vana she testers, va sro Ie as 5,515 109 434 1,569 1,968 988 447 
Maricultural... 2.60... cece eee e sce es 995 “3 76 242 249 402 25 
INoneAericul tural cei: ac pseteattte os sclera 4,520 108 358 1320 1,719 586 422 

Males... . 2. cece cece cece cece eee ee eee eens 4,294 92 338 222 1, 495 800 347 
PNoTIGHVGUTEL: cee ket humana serdar, > 917 bs 70 225 229 Sie, 20 
INon-Aoricl tural. bec. sclancee = ons 3,000 91 268 997 1, 266 428 327 

SPANOS a: clans oleVoteiers eraser alarm ievelotal  WiaGiays 2241 17 96 347 473 188 100 
Agi GTN W IES So eroterinc deep eo bee eae 78 is z 17 20 30 * 
INiome/Ncaara nh iinet son sooneoe ob eon ie 1, 143 ff 90 330 453 158 95 

AU DES) visite Bonn coe cane noomononddoor 5,015 109 434 1,569 1, 968 988 447 
ASL ORV CRIS. coupe sre.e severe osksahe states 671 14 59 217 209 131 41 
eae y CATS aye eteraisre sin sioteie vyeheKsoih 6 cVane a's 738 16 56 243 247 125 51 
DD EAARY CATS ayers ratetegeys 0 tery s/2 6) ai sin steve roe xian 2,478 48 187 707 895 431 210 
HO= Ga ey CUS iets ieltialeilereie 8 sscsis alone 1,410 26 1 356 D3o 256 127 
ODEVICATSIAN Cy OVCD aaron /acmcte tt tls on. 3:c8s 218 se 20 46 84 45 18 

Persons with Jobs 

DAMES CA TUSUOTOUMDS niereate ioral nici /cisteieisiel sieisteve cie=s 5,425 107 421 e532 1,946 982 437 
TWIG KES a tot arene teers OLGeR acai tr SCE EneRA aca ne 4,220 90 327 1,191 1,477 795 340 
WMEIITAL EBs wis eloeirscsies Siete ates & wyelsize <3 sisi 1, 205 17 94 341 469 187 97 
PNOULCUL DUT Varceete cies cist se/ ire sles « ler nene 993 a 15 242 248 402 25 
INoneAericul tural: . se ss.cce essere cris 4,432 106 346 1,290 1,698 580 412 

PE ClaWOTCLS aise hose ete che ete ie terehsncisbarele Stal «= 4,038 84 308 1,165 1,570 544 367 
DV Tiel ere ey arte me ete a teis arevealehedchspsraile re cbs ‘evs 2,983 69 227 864 1, 147 395 281 
Herma lese as Mae nM crete hcseciieretshe etic 1,055 15 81 301 423 149 86 

Person& without Jobs and Seeking Work 
PEGE SEXES Heiss eb ale ere clacass erate ei ctele ss ils eyate 90 = 13 37 22 = 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

EV ESE MOS Eee oP Sy enci snevexe fovatererateiisicreuels where sus; e 4,522 130 411 1, 260 1,489 813 419 
Wins ae Se ee en soo Aare s ioe Cres 717 32 76 176 Ply 128 88 
emialess veers anit csztel ca eee niente. s 3, 805 98 335 1,084 1272 685 331 

















* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 












































BAG 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies eee Cece Zane 

ae —— | 

WOES <4 NGL See Se Pe Crs Coc Os oes PALES 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
UST) = RGM en eee GniG bis 28 Cee 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30, 700 
MOSCA an nee eine sven cot eames erase ees 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25, 165 14, 423 194, 391 95, 818 
AD ees CS GAME sera, xe heparan) ake. ssltselie + 9 01S 4,531 35,318 86,059 23, 560 15,030 164, 498 66, 083 
NO den aUD Aa. | Sap ao ett cide 6 erteeorn cigs 3,156 24,192 61,218 16,032 10, 146 114, 744 50, 308 
YES Sava BA 48 Dine ero ia 60Ieie Coeore aoe 2.738 | 19,209 | 50,465 17, 642 7,979 98,033 41,008 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





| 


a0 
E ae) ae 
] Si ee 

: gels BE ick P 

Month Gs 3 iS Ss 3 Boe (ee ay. 

S58 2-5 = = Ha | £88 a 6 

Bs = 53 5.8 + ap 80 or 2 eo) = 

0 A s a 4 ge 8 S as | gah =| a 

a Oo | n g ~~ 3) os! = eal 5 BR — 

oo op n a 

ice a ag ada > = =) BO g We) q s 

SF a 36 °.§ fA ab 20 BOS 3 > is) 

= 1—8 oO HO OR nD < BR | sa0 Hy o) H 
= Seo = 
1951—Totaleeernecces 4,001 eo Ui (pal a arta Gal eo. cinsal actor oe PAs} stoi! (Un fete aeevaietea lee Fo arm Dea tetas 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total......... 058" |) 6; 900 Patedis ec steele ease rere. 6 LOSO G1) 15 Sere cltcreraecraeen | coeeiaere 1,526 | 85,029 
1952—Jan.-July...... 3,971 7 al ees cal keke eyarckaal |b corel ore T3868 2 1a aes cis el ee ecramtens peers 1,080 | 62,236 
1953—Jan.-July...... ONGC O |e OnOZON ie Ll 1,904 6,963 | 13,142 506 | 15,126 | 4,532 614 | 53,305 





Due to change in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods can not be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






































: Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
mee Manu- Construc- ation, | Services, yes 
“Oat Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | (including Labour Total 
Trapping cation, Govern- Theomeé 
Mining p Storage ment) 
mae Trade e 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............ 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............ 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............ 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............ 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
x1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............ 55 el 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............ 70 270 D2, 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average............ 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1950—December.......... 64 251 50 193 162 26 746 
1951—January..¢....02+.- 63 249 42 189 164 27 734 
PE UEDA aonccces nc 63 252 4] 190 162 25 733 
Manchin nnn teen 60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
April 2s 2a ae ee 60 263 45 199 l7(Al 27 765 
Mai Ate cree tne ete 66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
UNG ae eee eee 72 273 55 211 179 28 818 
ules see ete 71 PALES 55 212 179 30 820 
EATS CaM er eiereererion 72 Di 60 214 180 29 832 
September.......... 76 282 61 Pil 182 29 847 
October eer 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
November.......... 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
December.......... 81 286 52 LP 188 29 858 
195 2——Januainyaeeaeeee cee 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
Pebruary... catece B0Lah 284 47 216 193 29 849 
WER Ns Senos énudu aoe 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
ADIL, Arne ne ee 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
Mia Vict a cece hee 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
JUNG ee eee ee a 292 61 231 200 30 885 
Lilly See ene 9 eee 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
ENTER .Guedn o00c0 ue 78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
September.......... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Octoberes scare 82 314 Hil 239 202 32 946 
November.......... 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
December,.......... 76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
1953—January...:......... 71 317 58 247* 203 32 928 
IHebruatyaere rec. 69 322 56 235 207 31 920 
Mareheate. tone. 61 325 vl 236 213 32 924 
Aprile eas. sop ee 61 326 63 Assi 213 33 949 
UVa Vein cre tee terre 69 328 (e 249 219 32 969 
JUNC Meer a eee 75 328 72 253 218 33 979 
x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,517,571 






























































i=} | 
S | 

Year and Mont! Z 2 4) 4 2 

ear and Month 3 S ( Oo He) 

Sales Casah Swe tec eo) ee ele ae 

Seal be] BE G s = 4 ® Sie] 

ee hoea) Of Fa eM Ske ORs Wiad Oo lemrs 

hee Shee, ce) oul Ss ea a | go 

OR ESA CLEC RR Cope SEM aia ob td MiG fe ani apt agea 158-3} 146-5) 137-2) 172-7] 150-9} 163-9} 156-0) 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
1948—Average........... Wtee te. eae oe ; 165-0} 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2) 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
TOS AV CAMS Ween eth. CPS Seehee y Ao Seka ae 165-5) 157-0} 149-0) 165-6) 154-3} 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
BUSES AW CUA CCU per koa. sets ons ye aes ....| 168-0) 173-1] 142-5] 169-9] 155-0) 177-7| 168-0} 140-8) 188-5] 180-7 
OM sign Ghee 6. SAI as) een Lat ieee eee mee 180-2} 176-8} 149-4] 180-5} 168-5; 191-0) 173-2) 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
AO DIN CLAS OME <b wit MbA Ss. 8. Steohho vu swrenac Me 184-7} 193-4] 155-0] 181-3} 175-0) 193-8} 176-7] 155-7} 217-9] 191-3 
Jan. ROS Oe A Bei GE OS oe eae A ae 181-0) 175-2) 149-2) 190-7| 171-7) 190-3] 173-0] 152-1) 206-0) 186-4 
Feb Pa OF ieee ete ein. on oe fete. Ae eee .| 177-8} 183-4} 150-9} 186-3) 169-0} 187-6} 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar ice TS” ae hs nee ee CO cok i I co 178-0} 160-6] 146-7] 185-3} 169-6] 187-5} 167-8] 141-7} 201-8) 183-9 
Apr ye RG Ze eae ean! eee ee 177-9) 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4|} 187-6] 168-8] 142-0} 201-6] 188-6 
May URE > Cee ar Ae Pol ee os 2 ate oe 177-4; 175-6] 146-2) 167-4] 164-2} 188-3) 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
June ee OD De by. wg cea be 182-5} 191-7) 151-5) 174-6} 170-9} 191-6} 176-6] 158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
July MBO Ofiaree oa ey Bere: hoot ae wae ote. bs 185-5} 199-4) 160-6} 178-6] 177-3} 196-5] 179-2] 162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
Aug ilar MO an hs Pale Beceem RE SRE Fa 188-8} 207-9] 160-4) 172-3] 183-5} 195-9] 182-7] 166-1] 231-5} 183-9 
Sept aU) Ree, oe teins. iy te RM, oe eh 190-6] 209-2) 163-8) 183-5) 179-3) 198-3) 182-7] 164-2} 235-3] 201-9 
Oct IPOS Dopp erees SE Sal PRA OE RS cdo Min 192-6} 205-4] 163-6) 186-0} 182-1] 200-7) 183-0) 162-4| 230-7) 206-3 
Nov cp OR Dear et ese the se koe 192-3} 199-8} 160-2) 177-1} 182-8) 200-4) 182-6] 164-2 231-3) 205-2 
Dec PS OS Orie S Se AE yk By TEES lok 192-2) 199-0) 158-0) 180-9] 183-1] 200-7} 183-9} 164-7] 231-6] 200-8 
Jan ORO Oe ire MURR Uc tc AMIR cist cree oe: 187-0} 184-4} 154-5) 178-9] 175-6} 198-2) 177-9) 158-5} 226-6) 190-7 
Feb. Vee TS EE nelyee eles ae I, MARR fw i eR 182-5} 176-5} 151-1] 167-3} 171-3] 195-7) 173-3) 148-4} 219-3} 181-1 
Mar OO Seemeena tO IMR | oe REPRO  Be 182-0} 167-6] 146-7] 164-3] 170-6} 195-4] 170-9] 147-6) 221-3} 183-1 
Apr US OB Ria Fee sie, Te re ee ob oT reeae | 182-0} 168-0) 145-5) 161-3] 169-1} 196-0} 171-5] 147-7] 219-3) 187-4 
May Th IRC eyewear ope beak en nek ee Dei nana 183-5] 176-2} 146-6} 158-6} 171-1} 196-3] 174-7] 152-5) 222-9) 190-9 
June Tey DRO Bares even st erie Ss eweuitab ayant eens nes 187-5] 194-2) 151-5) 166-7] 175-2) 198-7] 179-2) 161-9] 230-3) 195-6 
July Us UNSER, So eee aR ae ee eet ae 190-8) 193-5) 155-9} 169-1] 177-5] 201-7} 188-5] 167-4] 239-8) 200-5 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at July 1, 19538...... 100-0} 0-2} 3-5 2-4) 28-9) 43-1 5-2 2-4 5-2 9-1 











Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision ) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Year and Month 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Index numbers 











Aggregate| Average 
Weekly |Wages and Wages and 
Salaries 





1939—Average.....---ssc-e eens 


1947-=Arvierde'@.s. en sais mea or 
1948—A verage.........+-+-+--- 
1S 0 Na =) 92-4 > 
1950—Average......-----sss+6: 
1O5t=——Atweraven.. es ceases 
1O5Q—-Aviera@Gnesnis otras cue 


Jan. APAO 2 Seren rcteie ene 
Feb. MOD 2 eee tec ntcter net 
Mar. Pa LOD 2a eee aes 
Apr. 1RO5D" Rk Se eee tees 
May be O52) ae Bee cee rains 
June 1351952); SEs eats 
July OO 2s Mircea Seer enel 
Aug. Te TOS DMS aly an ctactss 
Sept. 1S OD 2)s See seve see 
Oct. elo Ly Ae hd rae canis Bion tore 
Nov. iP 61.052 Se Gre bodies, etec there 
Dec. 1 O52 Beek, pt eae cher 


Jan. Fat 958 7 Bae cate ee ste 
Feb. 1 OSS eee os ote nukes 
Mar. Tee 93 Actsere nc. cote seins 


Apr. TODO SER e caviar 
May TODS Sea ne een ke eta 
June bat SF rae oe es he yes 
July 10953) Sia eee ere 











DOOM POU WHa BROMO 











Sd COOL I NAMOSc HPwWo-~T0N 








SD CRENOOMO WWORROMNRSODS WNOMOW 


Go > COM On 09 


_ 
io) 
fon) 
co 
Oo 
nh 
co 
for) 








Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

$ 

100-0 22.79 
159-5 36.34 
178°5 40.67 
192-9 43.97 
202-8 46.21 
224-9 51.25 
246-2 56.11 
227-4 51.82 
242-9 55.36 
244-5 EYNavis 
248-1 56.55 
248-1 56.55 
246-2 56.10 
245-5 55.95 
244-4 art! 
247 +3 56.36 
250-5 57.09 
253-0 57.66 
256-5 58.46 
241-0 54.93 
258-1 58.83 
260-0 59.25 
260-8 59.44 
260-8 59.44 
260-8 59.44 
259-8 59.20 





Se ee ee ee ee SS 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including mil 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainl 


creational service). 
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ling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
y hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 






















































































N = , 
Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly 
an ee Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
July 1 | June | July 1 | July 1 | June1 | July1 | July 1 | June1 | July 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island.. Mankwe ote Melo sed 194-2 199-4 | 435-1 445-1 408-6 | 44-69 | 45-57 40-81 
ENV COLLAR ti: hs felt verse arenes 155-9 151-5 160-6 | 349-4 | 341-5 | 342-6] 48-03 | 48-31 45-69 
INO WeISTUNS WIC Ky -.. Sites hsie is vue ee cere 169-1 166-7 178-6 | 406-8 | 398-1] 401-6} 48-92 | 48-55 45-76 
ATEN OSTOR  crarctss oO ci A eT ae Wlrol) i alrpasoe 177-3 | 4538-5 | 450-6 | 428-3 | 54-39 | 54-72 51-41 
CONG ALO ety rieine ce ha SAREE cee aise cee 201-7 198-7 196-5 | 492-8 | 485-0 | 452-0 | 59-83 | 59-78 56-37 
SY EESW OTH 0) 94214 As ae een eRe 183-5 179-2 | 179-2] 396-1 386-2 | 363-0 | 55-47 | 55-37 52-09 
Lae CHOW ANEeNCr ss ca airs chs voa.s cine 167-4 | 161-9 162-3 | 382-2 | 367-0 | 343-4 | 55-27 | 54-88 51-29 
AILS Rete a ea Ste orc oF eee arte 239-8 | 230-3 | 222-4 | 558-0 | 541-7 | 476-5 | 59-21] 59-83 54-48 
ertiis se, Gltri Diaeeece: rs anata site eam 200-5 195-6 | 171-2 | 494-0 | 485-2 | 388-6 | 64-11 64-55 59-00 
AINA DA ease ace teatlesbioeeee. 190-8 | 187-5 | 185-5 | 468-1 | 460-9 | 426-3 | 57-58 | 57-71 53°96 
(b) Merroporitan AREAS 

VICI CVn per ear Me reich Sao me ate 105-2 110-1 113-7 | 279-5 | 287-5 | 301-4] 59-38] 58-38 59-27 
El alitaxee eit radon cee see 210-2 | 205-7 | 204-5 | 411-9 | 408-1] 381-8] 45-88 | 46-44 43-72 
SS SLTIN DU © Li TU ape oes Same) reed dale sk de 164-1 165-1 167-8 351-9 352-0 338-6 45-93 45-67 43 +23 

HC CYS se 5 oe ge ee 168-5 166-8 160-6 422-2 420-2 382-7 46-60 46-87 44-4] 
SITE DEOO KOueen tryNNr a ten: Sivan: fos Sic 167-7 168-9 | 170-1} 386-0} 412-9 | 388-5] 44-72] 47-52 44-35 
Hbroe Reverses eet eee as ooh ek 174-4 170-6 | 180-4 | 466-3 | 450-3 | 460-3] 53-49 | 52-81 51-07 
WO MIMIMON A VANS. c tates eee ee 169-9 174-7 174-9 454-1 472-1 424-0 51-18 51-76 46-42 
NNO DTA les Uemene a A cys ee we 190-0 | 189-3 183-2 | 460-0 | 462-6] 417-1] 55-30] 55-82 52-08 
Wtrawas Eile, . Sages es ata Ge 193-6 | 192-0 | 190-9 | 433-7 | 430-7 | 406-2] 51-80] 51-88 49-26 
PererDOLoug heey. ee eho. daeoe ee: 192-6 | 190-0 | 198-6 | 567-9 | 548-0 | 545-2] 62-28] 60-92 58-00 
Sia Wa eee eee em oui tian t cin. 308-4 | 307-5 | 266-8 | 876-2 | 868-7 | 754-7 | 67-07 | 66-68 66-88 
Niscaras Malls. 2 ton ance etl ciate Gee 312-8 | 309-0 | 292-4, 872-8 | 879-3 | 771-3 | 67-41 68-74 63-58 
SEC au arimeser a go co een ote 245-0 | 243-0 | 244-8 | 669-6] 664-4 | 645-7! 66-94] 66-97 64-71 
MOT OMCO wer eas Wer see aan oh GAS Sale 213-1 210-1 201-8 | 508-3 | 499-0 | 454-0 | 60-24 | 59-97 56-85 
lanai ton: pears erties ees atin Sector ee 207-5 | 207-9 | 203-7 | 528-5 | 532-9 | 499-7) 61-53 | 61-91 59-37 
Branton C.taeetieai ra amrer tne) ana feat 186-1 188-3 | 215-4 | 505-1 521-9 77-8 | 55-39 | 57-49 55-71 
CETL Eee TERA S mkt es ce x acini oh peta’ 164-6 167-0 154-5 434-4 437-7 384-8 74-21 53-85 51-12 
Kitchener 185-2 | 1838-7 | 174-7 | 484-5 | 479-2] 481-8] 55-68! 55-53 52-42 
SCD Ury Ameer re © seen A. esse cle. 184-2 | 183-9 182-8 | 454-9 | 445-0 | 407-6 | 74-14 | 72-66 66-97 
ONC Oe a meat AS Por cite an tee 211-9 | 209-0 | 197-4 | 492-9 | 486-8 | 444-1 | 55-07 | 55-13 53-26 
DATA Cane ee ale sissies nek. Fuser et ae 324-6 | 313-7 | 337-0 | 823-8 | 793-0 | 789-6] 70:26] 69-98 64-93 
VV CLS OL ee ene AOS ch Sea ere eR a 249-2 | 245-0 | 244-6} 611-0] 606-0 | 542-4] 68-25 | 68-86 61-82 
SaAuliereeNlariG....,.cek «osm recs. care: 260-4 | 262-9 | 247-7 | 665-3 | 677-5 | 587-3 | 67-76 | 68-34 62-96 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 246-6 | 241-4 | 244-8] 587-4 | 585-9 | 545-9] 60-91 62-07 56-70 
AWAIT OO Sty epee egies ose led «5-5 onnyars 181-2 |.. 177-4 | 175-9 | 385-3 | 3876-8 | 356-0 | 51-90 | 51-83 49-40 
GPITS Rash octet let cst Sos oaien 185-3 177-4 172-4 | 411-6 | 391-3 | 365-6] 50-61 | 50-23 48-03 
SAAR COOUMAN. ey ay.te, ieee Soc se oe 215-9 | 207-7 | 200-6 | 487-7 | 468-4 | 428-7 | 49-93 | 49-85 47-43 
FICLITLON CONS Sets tie ee Stee 318-1 | 315-6 | 277-3 | 793-9 | 805-9 | 607-6 | 58-84 | 60-21 51-51 
Walmart rn eee Se ah isiona 239-3 | 232-7} 232-3 | 519-7 | 504:7 | 482-1 | 55-96 | 55-89 53-41 
Wa COUMVCL ae permet teeter erst 8 cindaia nthe 205-7 | 203-7 | 189-9 | 484-8 | 481-2] 422-7] 59-10] 59-23 55-80 
WAGIGIS Ela a om notre nee Rite eae ee ener Rane 228-1 227-4 | 202-1] 551-5] 540-8} 450-5 | 57-95 | 57-00 53-42 

(ec) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 144-1 130-0 149-2 | 485-9 | 428-2] 460-7 | 58-65 | 57-29 53-47 
IVES UTS eben tots Cems ole citer ond Pian Te eae 122-9 121-3 125-8 | 290-3 | 288-6! 286-7] 68-17 | 68-67 65-76 
Viena CGUNIN Da eevee caieets ob ia dine ase larger 203-3 | 201-6 191-4 | 528-6 | 526-2 | 470-1 | 59-20 | 59-44 55-95 

WurablatGoodskene tees scd wide wees 265-2 | 264-8 | 244-0 | 698-3 | 697-7 | 602-0 | 63-95 | 63-99 59-95 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 163-5 160-9 157-5 | 406-8 | 403-1] 375-4 | 54-24] 54-62 51-96 
OUSUTIICbIONEeeeroe Heya oe ee. 2. Se hoe x 200-5 189-9 | 209-4 | 639-4] 611-1 607-9 | 60-04 | 60-58 54-56 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

COLLODM RMI emnes Tihe efers ic ccle. brsan des 191-5 188-1 190-6 | 414-9 | 407-9) 3876-4] 61-94) 61-99 56:49 
Publicmtbility operation. «ws. .402 2. 208-8 | 201-8 | 201-8 | 462-2 | 452-1 418-2 | 65-17 | 65-94 61-04 
“homely; GRRE eas cape a a eee 183-5 181-7 177-4 | 411-2 | 404-2] 3878-1] 49-01 48-65 46-57 
Finance, insurance and real estate.....| 180-6 179-5 180-0 | 322-5 320-9 306-6 | 51-99 | 52-06 49-57 
GIVICOs een Me cee Sons ss cahiacenece|, 199%7 193-4 196-3 | 439-1 | 428-9 | 396-5 | 36-95 | 37-28 33°17 
Industrial COMposite: .<. ph. ie.0 se. « 190-8 | 187-5 185-5 | 468-1] 460-9 | 426-3] 57-58 | 57-71 53-96 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. : : 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of 


C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage- 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sourcs: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 


number of firms than Tables C-1 to ©-3. 
work are also available, whereas Tables 
earners of the co-operative firms. 








All Manufactures 











Year and Month Average | Average 
Rie Hourly Weekly 

Earnings | Wages 

No. ets. $ 

1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30-74 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70:0 29-87 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80:3 34°13 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38-53 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41-71 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43-82 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116°8 48-82 
1952—Average,..... 41-5 129-2 53-62 
Jane 17 19o20 ee ce 38-1 ie 48-48 
Wee, Wy WO seas 41-6 127-1 52-87 
Minami Qo 26 ee 41-7 127-8 53-29 
Apr. 1, 1952.. 42-1 129-0 54-31 
May 1, 1952.. 41-9 129-4 54-22 
June 1; 19527; 41-3 129-7 53:57 
July 1, 1952. 41-3 128-6 53-11 
Prope, db, GS Se. 41-1 128-9 52-98 
Sept. 1, 1952 41-6 129-5 53-87 
Ge 1, 1952 49-1 129-9 54-69 
INjont Bly MBE ane 49-1 131-0 55-15 
Diecut L0b2eaaeee 42-5 132-1 56°14 
“sfeiiae, ily WOE 38:3 134-0 51-32 
Bie eh aly Go Shenae 41-9 134-2 56-23 
Wiewe, ~ als TB oo S30. 42-1 134-4 56-58 
Apr [FG 58 aise 42-1 134-9 56-79 
Migiveee 1s 9D Gums eee 41-8 135-5 56-64 
Ama 1b IBY oe a 41-7 135-9 56:67 
Anh We SBR oo - oe 41-4 136-1 56-35 











Average 
Hours 


Dmepow mom OmeNOe PRE WOO aonmnwnation 





Durable Goods 





Average 
Hourly 


cts. 


“Go Go ~TI AN BOON RWHAUM POE [ooo kan) 


ar 
NS 
NI 
ay 





Earnings 


Average 











Average 
Weekly 
Waiees Hours 

$ No. 
34-28 43°7 
32-70 42-6 
37°23 42-3 
41-62 42-0 
45-26 42-0 
47-60 42-2 
52-84 41-7 
58-16 41-3 
52-24 87-9 
57-61 41-2 
57-85 41:5 
59-05 41-8 
58-73 41-6 
57-79 41-3 
57-26 41-2 
57-29 41-1 
59-02 41-4 
59-84 42-0 
60-03 42-1 
61-17 42.2 
55-83 38-2 
61-05 41-8 
62-03 41-7 
62:05 41-8 
61-95 41-5 
61-80 41-3 
61-63 40-8 


Non-Durable Goods 





Average | Average 

Hourly | Weekly 

Earnings | Wages 
cts. $ 
60-7 26°53 
63:8 27-18 
73-4 31:05 
84-0 35-28 
90:6 38-05 
95-2 40-17 
107-2 44-70 
117-4 48-49 
116:8 44.27 
115-7 7-67 
116-0 48-14 
116-9 48-86 
117-8 49-00 
118-4 48-90 
117-9 48-57 
117-5 48-29 
116-8 48-36 
117-0 49-14 
118-4 49-85 
119-3 50-34 
121-8 46-53 
120-8 50-49 
120-7 50-33 
121:3 50-70 
122-4 50-80 
123-1 50-84 
123-4 50-35 














* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


























Average Hours Worked Avet Spree oF epee 
July 1, June 1 July 1, July 1, June 1, July 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
IN[ehawonbive lena) pees atatsee oles hol) oe ora nea tome 42-9 41-5 45-1 132-8 137-3 124-5 
INOVARS COLLATE rk Jae tte eo Rn aero 41-4 41-0 42-2 ile 120-7 114-6 
iNew NUS WICl As a eee cet eee atas Ota cucl wot rere: 42-4 42-1 43-9 117-5 118-2 110-2 
DUCE, Cee te nt oet Par eG cle te eee ona MeN 42-9 43-0 42-3 122-3 121-2 116-4 
Ontario 41-3 41-5 40-8 143-8 143-9 136-6 
NWhamiitolal Cees: oe Sere ee ee as teens 40-5 40-4 41-2 ilgjibos: 131-2 122-9 
Sasikatehe wath let hc ke te otter oe she ee ctexegehces 41-0 40-9 42-0 135-5 135-3 128-3 
PNP Grtaeee ae sro eae ore ae 49-4 40-5 40-6 139-4 140-7 130-4 
SFE ALC OlUbOa ONE, «ads soma noe \ Sicle wecah bre Biol 38-5 38-7 162-6 164-7 153-5 
WN Weyny nes ta eh NEE BS COE etait Coa ae Anca erage 41-3 42-0 41-1 128-5 127-8 121-7 
SOLOW. Seen a he ee aaaceeis 40-9 41-0 40-1 144-1 143-7 134-9 
[Ennavlhiassioemnr 2( Clee Minne Sadie det sens nara 39-8 40-2 39°9 155-7 155-9 150-4 
WHIT CS OLS teri n tee a) Ene dein ere ee Snowe 41-4 42-1 38:3 165-3 164-5 165:7 
Winn pee esse ce metre athe emeter 49-2 40-1 40-9 129-8 130-0 121-5 
Vancouverss: tumenariess 1 eee teeta ee eee Siko T 38-4 38-6 161-4 162-1 152-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision ) 












































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry | ele 
July 1jJune 1\July 1/July 1/June 1 July 1jJuly 1\June 1\July 1 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
NOM MOMm en Oe Elsa ectss\s) cta) as $ $ 

LETTS GSR Ree RGR ae Sah Ode Aehare  as + oh OER WTT 42-9} 43-1} 42-7) 152-9] 153-1] 147-6] 65-59! 65-99! 63-03 
Meval shiging ce: ht ee oe ee 44-6] 45-3} 44-1] 155-6] 155-9] 148-5] 69-40] 70-62] 65-49 
Dida earn fe = eee font be. 8 tea ey 46-2} 46-4] 45-8! 133-2] 134-0] 131-1! 61-54] 62-18] 60-04 
beh metal ger. ley aussi 43-6] 44-5] 43-0] 170-2] 170-3] 160-7] 74-21] 75-78] 69-10 
eRe A Reece 2.8 ag SU ane 4 cg Mie ee Gay 39-1] 38-9} 40-4] 153-4) 152-8] 152-9] 59-98) 59-44! 61-77 
(CEPR Cro cutee eee nt ia yee epee ao nee ae a 87-7! 37-3) 39-8} 149-8] 149-3] 150-6) 56-47! 55-69] 59-94 
OuiParidend tural Asses see ik Oe pees eee on 43-5} 44-7! 42-6] 163-6] 163-4] 161-2] 71-17] 73-04! 68-67 
Non-metal. dy Abe ae ay aa ee 43-6} 43-1} 42-2) 141-4] 141-6] 133-7] 61-65] 61-03] 56-42 
Manufacturing, . Be Eaton So: een Paani | ane eee ee 41-4) 41-7} 41-3] 136-1] 135-9] 128-6] 56-35] 56-67) 53-11 
Food and beverages, STAR MERRS es ee OO ae: 41-5} 41-6) 42-8) 114-4! 116-3] 109-3] 47-48] 48-38] 46-78 
IWS R Fa apeOONIKCSS SER OUP chan aE e etl ee PLA kee aie 40-0) 40-2} 42-3) 141-8) 143-1] 134-9] 56-72] 57-53] 57-06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . ....| 38°7| 37-7} 39-9] 93-4] 100-5) 90-9] 36-15! 37-89] 36-97 
Cumenlntarayilit ay YoYe OWE SIE NE Growl a esl atk se ane eer ee 43-5} 43-5} 45-4] 128-6] 128-6] 121-6] 55-94] 55-94! 55-2) 
Bread and other bakery products....................| 44-2] 44-8] 44-8! 103-8] 103-9 97-9] 45-88] 46-55] 43-86 
Prtilled and malt liquorsy: 4.002). 6.2.7 de-c ke e..|. 43°2) 249-1)" 4958) 142-9 141-6] 139-3) 61-29) 59-61) 59-62 
Pobacco and*tobacco products... 0) cn... ch .| 40-8) 4263) 941-31 133-0] 139-8 128-1] 54-26, 55-96) 52-91 
Rubber products terk. ssreeteae ak eke, maces .-| 41-5) 41-9} 40-7). 143-8) 143-5) 132-5} 59-68] 60-13) 53-93 
Weather products: ia.,6. wees online ate dies ee 38-8} 40-6} 39-3] 96-8] 96-5] 92-6] 37-56] 39-18] 36-39 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. es ghee See: te Ss 38-0} 40-0) 38-5) 92-7) 92-5) 89-2] 35-23] 37-00] 34-3 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 41-0} 41-5} 40-8} 107-6] 107-8] 104-3] 44-12] 44-74] 42-55 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . -+++.--....] 088°6/ 388-1) 37-9] 110-2] 109-9] 103-7] 42-54! 41-87] 39-30 
Wioollenkooodsre ss sooo te ea ee, ps 43-2} 48-8) 42-3] 101-0] 101-2) 99-4] 43-63] 44-33] 42-05 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............3,......-.+-| 426] 44-7] 42-9] 109-7] 111-2] 107-71 46-731 49-711 46-20 
WGiotwimon(ttextileande un pases eee ee een ...| 386-7) 38-5} 36-7) 95-2) 94-6] 91-2) 34-94] 36-42] 33.47 
Mempsrclopninct eee ewe wg te ie aie fol le 36-8] 38-8) 37-0) 93-7) 93-4] 89-5] 34-48] 36-24] 33-12 
Women’s Ot ONS ARES: Meike Wt cee ee ie cee hy 33°7| 35-6] 34-0) 99-2) 98-8) 94-4] 33-43] 35-17] 32-10 
EG COOM Seren tet ae ene t Tk Sea eieeat and See Nt 38-4) 40-1} 37-7| 95-6] 95-5) 92-9] 36-71! 38-30} 35-02 
*Wood products.. sch ee -....-....| 42-2) 42-6) 44-0! 119-6] 119-9} 100-0] 50-47] 51-08! 44-00 
Saw and planing mills... Sa hc ete ely meas 3 41-6) 42-0} 45-0) 126-0} 127-1] 98-4] 52-42] 53-38) 44.98 
UN CUP ee eae teeter oe ek? enn Ste” ona 42-9} 43-4! 42-7] 110-6] 109-9] 105-0] 47-45] 47-70) 44-84 
Other wood products. . ser hae bre Aer So See oe a 43-6) 43-8} 48-6) 105-5} 104-3] 96-7] 46-00] 45-68] 42-16 
Paper products. . aR EN NR cot ea rege 43-9] 43-9} 44-9) 151-7] 151-1] 141-6] 66-60] 66-33) 63-55 
Pulp and paper ‘mills... Pah SiO TE cation Paes cherie ie 44-3} 44-3) 46-0] 161-7) 161-4) 149-4] 71-63] 71-50] 68-72 
Otherpaper products....,....00.00... een ra ocd nee 42-9) 42-6] 41-5) 121-4) 120-3) 113-8] 52-08] 51-25] 47-23 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-1} 40-4) 39-6) 159-0} 159-7] 149-6) 63-76) 64-52) 59-24 
Einonlandisieclproducus sss eee ane seo ae ........| 41+°7] 42-0} 41-4] 153-3] 153-2) 144-9] 63-93] 64-34] 59-99 
Agricultural implements. . pre hee ot a: 38-9} 39-4) 38-7) 161-0) 162-8] 159-5] 62-63] 64-14! 61-73 
Fabricated and structural steel, . SEMA oR bee Suhre 41-8) 41-8} 42-4] 160-9] 162-6] 152-1] 67-26] 67-97) 64-49 
Hardware and tools....... Dee S yp ntagd eee 42-6) 42-9) 42-2) 137-4] 137-6] 131-1} 58-53] 59-03) 55-32 
Heating and cooking appliances. St ee ....{ 41°38) 41-2] 41-3} 1385-1] 135-5) 128-5) 55-80) 55-83) 53-07 
IOMECAS TINGS see BEE eee ae ee ee 42-6} 42-9) 40-9) 149-6) 149-7] 142-1] 63-73] 64-22) 58-12 
Machinery 1 ace aNRbes yon nun mligyia i tel is we ee ad ee 42-9) 43-1) 42-9} 145-7} 144-8] 136-4] 62-51] 62-41| 58-52 
Wiakoannyy Madea uma tye ae dae Soya uesae sole eee. 40-8) 41-2) 41-3) 170-5} 170-0} 157-1] 69-56! 70-04) 64-88 
Sheetmetaleprocuctswe syn aN. sees ase. .......-| 41-5) 41-1) 41-3] 143-8] 141-6] 135-4] 59-68] 58-20] 55-92 
*Transportation Saimin’ SGN so ae ENE ee ee 41-6} 42-0} 40-3) 157-2) 156-5] 145-3] 65-40] 65-73] 58-56 
Aircraft and parts... Serene eet ee ee Oa Ae Calle lo oes Top saleloneOlmonmen Ooo oocal 
IMoboravelnicleswey ene Sea tes eee os \ Seen 42-6) 42-9} 38-6] 171-2} 167-5] 165-0} 72-93) 71-86] 63-69 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. eter hae 41-1) 42-0} 40-6) 157-2) 157-3} 151-4) 64-61] 66-07] 61-47 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. .....+-..-) 40-1) 39-4) 40-2) 156-7] 157-6) 142-2) 62-84] 62-09] 57-16 
Sip buildincancderepainineees sie oe eee one ee 42-0} 48-1) 43-5) 145-1) 145-8] 135-3} 60-94] 62-84] 58-86 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............. Sit cae Ve tye ge 42-0) 41-6) 41-3] 151-7] 151-0} 146-6] 63-71] 62-82) 60-55 
EMUIMUM TTT rOCUCtS SE mene na teeta tee soe 41-7| 42-0} 42-6] 142-4) 141-9] 132-0] 59-38) 59-60) 56-23 
Brass dscoppen, prOdlcts 4s scisee oni eee es 41-6) 41-8) 41-9} 140-9] 141-3] 186-1) 58-61) 59-06) 57-08 
Pace lure ran car etanin mms he ci nanebate |. eisai mean ae 42-6) 41-4) 41-0) 164-0] 163-2} 159-7] 69-86] 67-56] 65-48 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................--.. 41-6) 41-5) 41-0) 148-7) 142-0} 140-8} 59-78] 58-93) 57-73 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 42-2) 41-3] 41-0} 157-1] 156-6} 154-7] 66-30] 64-68] 63-43 
*Non-metallic mineral products.....................-.- 43-8) 44-1) 43-9) 1384-8] 185-4] 128-5} 59-04] 59-71] 56-41 
Clay products. . SONI ane et a RE PRE ve A 45-2) 45-2) 44-9) 122-1] 122-8) 121-5] 55-19] 55-51] 54-55 
Glass and glass products. ie Beg orayege hier MO 44-3} 44-6) 45-0) 132-5} 1382-5] 123-5] 58-70] 59-10) 55-58 
Productsiof petroleum and coal. ......0......06.7e eee 41-4) 41-6) 40-8] 180-6) 182-7] 173-9] 74-77] 76-00) 70-95 
ke erm calnromluccsanieris ie nice ne Sone eee ee 41-8) 41-8) 41-9) 1388-2) 1387-5) 1381-1] 57-77] 57-48] 54-93 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations............ 42-1} 41-6} 41-5) 114-6} 114-0} 106-7] 48-25) 47-42) 44 28 
Metis pl kes and BAITS!) jun ce.< okt es ook eed eae 41-4) 41-6) 40-9] 158-5} 156-4} 152-0} 65-62} 65-06) 62-17 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 42-0} 41-8] 40-5) 111-6} 111-0} 104-9] 46-87) 46-40) 42-48 
Bema DLO Te OOM cca seis, coil c Geis suds Soh stale ens See 41-9] 42-1] 41-4) 147-1) 146-8) 138-3] 61-63] 61-80} 57-26 
Non-durable goods. . Jee, RO? Si een ROM re cts, Shae 40-8) 41-3) 41-2) 123-4) 123-1) 117-9} 50-35} 50-84) 48-57 
Se GUSPRUCTL ONE APE vated mn) a ee cad cast. cake ene RE gent 42-3) 42-3) 41-7) 141-6] 142-9] 128-2) 59-90] 60-45) 53-46 
PGi Ss ANC PE UCTUTES so oc.)i0 ae wea wos fe aS 41-5) 41-7) 40-8) 155-4| 156-1) 141-8] 64-49] 65-09} 57-85 
Eochwaycubndsesiand streets. sen. semen oe 41-8} 41-1} 42-4) 111-1] 111-9} 101-6) 46-44] 45-99) 43-08 
Electric and motor transportation....................... 45-4) 45-2) 46-0) 185-8) 135-5] 130-1] 61-65} 61-25) 59-85 
ee ee Noro Ge. sy Soin cutatae eta AME oats 42-2) 42-3) 42-6) 77-7] 78-6) 73-5] 32-79] 33-25} 31-31 
Peels anc Pes pANraAN Gs. wn... dh ke. ose YN. rics AE 43-0} 42-6) 43-7) 77-1] 78-4} 72-2] 33-15) 33-40} 31-55 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 41-3) 42-5) 41-0) 75-4) 75-2) 72-2) 31-14} 31-96) 29-60 














* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 


























Averies eS veroce Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Date : in irl of Hourly ahd ae Average Consumer Average 
P ” We, ie Earnings (W E) Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Pe ee se Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945............------ 44.3 69-4 30-71 73-6 75:0 98-1 
Monthly Average 1946..............---- 42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 77°5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947...........-.-++:: 42-5 80:3 34-13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948. ............-5... 42-2 91-8 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949..............---- 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950................-- 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 1951(.-s.-4------)-- 42-1 116-8 49-15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Monthly Average 95205 - 2 ece seen = 41-7 129-2 53-88 129-2 116-5 110-9 
Week Preceding: 
July VeRO DDH r cote: dvardovens,. 41-3 128-6 53-11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August AA) goa oud aged acco 41-1 128-9 52-98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
Sepcemm lb ema wel GO 2p ec tle etle ttre a 41-6 129-5 53-87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October ALTOS 2 cee eee ete. 42-1 129-9 54-69 Sica 116-0 113-0 
INoraanleeie 1, UB. seoccesnccummnabe 42-1 131-0 55-15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
IDYaevanioree tl, MBM gece Sos ocowaunoee 42-5 132-1 56-14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
Jenna cil; MGB aod. a2scceapde uc 42.2* 134-0 56-55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
IWAN eraueey wks, WER gen an nondoonecae 41-9 134-2 56-23 134-8 115:5 116-7 
March ESTOS SU ee cene no eeenemetet: 42-1 134-4 56-58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April LeS1OR SIs: see cece ott cocreee 42-1 134-9 56-79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May 1 ODS Ee cree teas atone 41-8 135-5 56-64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Le Op oekeaae ste ene 41-7 135-9 56-67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July TEETOS SME) her eres erocrtne « 41-4 136-1 56-35 135-1 115-4 117-1 

















Notr:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, Solse2. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIO 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
torm UIC 751 and, form ULC 7575 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month —--——- eed 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

SUS Okt oe OE ee ee et et 70,356 40, 212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
SOUL Mme hae. O4 Omer Smee tee cre oh an 42,785 25,876 68,.661. 57,497 29, 269 86, 766 
SCD cia Lope OA Oh Peer et la No ta tials 19,940 22, 620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137, 351 
Sree SU i Bee ee es 29,631 16, 558 46,189 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
SITE, US aM, 2d eR nes 43,331 15,966 59, 297 79, 627 47,509 127,136 
sic, lly HD ae ane eee ite 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
(OCT amml a LOD Sepemsetis om assis c actawige’s 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
DMosvewee acl 05 Daehn at nce apart 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 
nea Obie se bee coed ke 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142, 788 51,725 194,513 
diam, the IGS as ace omeeeeeen omer 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
Syme MELO Doe Arty at cavers. siskctoots.a-< 120235) 13, 264 25,499 Slane dan2le 390, 936 
Nia Glitcl am ODO seem nett Ag kecusia Se caisrera 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
Auisail Ala MEETS 6 Min Ree rns e arene 18,545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
Virgen OD muerte 8a ih, koiercle rates 24,982 19, 142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
ST CMe ae O05, wer ueernn i cehctety a vicss, otensts 24, 564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202,102 
CVn ome LO OD errr hrs te «rcluis. 5608s 21,229 20,088 41,317 124, 396 55,918 180,314 
ANWR Thy PUGS EOD, 5 ae tae eee yea 19, 382 NOE? 37, 154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
Sony. dig IEE) ae oa Gere eens 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 





*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JULY 31, 1953 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 























Industry Male Female Total Tune a0 ifs 
1953 1952 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............-..-...+--++: 1,307 392 1,689 -- 998 + 120 
Forestry...0415).: ca hee eek eee ee eee: 926 7 933 — 47 — 2,022 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells................-...--+- 630 31 661 - 158 _— 400 

Metal Mining oe eee. decacta © ean eee es ts 341 11 352 — 133 

TTS, Mak ced ee Rees aed ska, cee an Lage cree Rass 109 10 119 = 70 

Non=Nletaleviimine se: peice cet meat katy ae ete eee 140 3 143 + 81 

Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.........-..-.+++-++s+s 16 1 17 + 3 

Prospecting. hs. a1 Gama iavteee «weeps AE 2 Hae Or 24 6 30 — 39 
Mantifacturin@ses..ch sacs ce yon ives et oa ress 5,201 4,842 10,073 + 925 + 115 

Hoodsiand eBeveragessecotinn «deus aac mel: verte erretotts= uel: 747 885 1,632 + 522 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............:..+sesseeefeee cere eee 5 5 — 3 

Rubbercicroductsecenesscceeieee er ce eee 105 34 139 = 61 

Weathers rocuctsp etn taser chee ia er nr ere 128 248 376 + 10 

Textile Products (except clothing)..................55 110 284 394 | + 21 

@lou nines (bextwletan cl iu) errace teste ete acre 286 2,104 2,390 + 416 

WGOd EorOUUCUS ee morrrnie Tete ea ie. tht cer eratmtomier se meuege 643 106 749 = 106 

Papert Productss. seaman oe te eee aie PE Serena ge narra 93 79 172 _ 30 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............- 187 144 331 — 143 

ironcancdoteel broductsis aaah ous ee ipa eel 728 199 927 — 5 

Transportation Equipment... ........-...0.-+-++-.--+2: 1,253 89 1,342 + 301 

INoreberrous etal erocuctoesmeme tices ae cite cart 128 86 214 = 109 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............--....-+-. Ble 198 510 _ 116 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ..0..2.2-..9..-0..----: 149 29 178 + 31 

Products of Petroleum and Coal...........-....-..--+: 26 17 43 _ 10 

Ghemucal Broducts ana ccen ieee) rate eer ans one 209 159 368 — 150 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 127 176 303 + a5) 
CONS ER UC COTE ee eee lecs clearer ts Foret eteneerrerie alg ar her 3,661 112 35440 = 345 — 1,726 

@GeneraliGontractors: peat are och orate ete ier = 2,796 71 2,867 = 318 

Special Trade Contractors.............-602s5.- esse eres 865 41 906 _ 27 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,159 294 1,453 = 182 

ADeehatey OMAUHLO)N oo canooUGaatuuson os ooo EnouNne aes pene us 1,027 109 1,136 — 203 

SOL AGS na vn acre eee tetr 2 ae aa manok ae See pene 49 16 65 a 32 | See Foot- 

Gommunicationee eects ee es roe ardent reer: 83 169 252 + 53 note (2) 
Public Utility Operation................--.......- eee 134 41 175 + 29 
Fea Cl Cha ee era aes EGER Me cI ONES CueeorA tee 25675 2,540 5,215 1,197 ain 7173 

Uv eescen eee Fey a ate ete ene ee tear See Sees ar vegate carey tens 778 635 1,413 _ 366 

TRG Geis lee ee cet peter igs eect geben sce ootes ae ereranes 1,897 1,905 3, 802 — 831 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................-. 1,173 872 2,045 — 312 aia 750 
Ti nee Rees A oes Pe. Owio.c widin eo 3,133 8,834 11,967 — 2,329 _ 404 

Commiunityor Publiciseryiceme cea. fee. aes 618 1,478 2,096 — 183 

Governments Ser vaceceee area eee eterna tne eer 1S 573 1,686 + 11 

Recreation Sel vice see nee eerie ete ener ey: 160 151 311 — 53 

Business: SeLviCen ee eaee cet iee ae ec cor racecars 363 543 906 + 120 

Personal: ServiGe ws actrriec cae tei teon ic hee 879 6,089 6, 968 — 2,224 
Grand:Total cee Bee eee er ee 20,029 17,965 37,994 — 4,823 — %,631 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(2) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classificati 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. 
grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, 


the change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
ai 
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on Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
Since there is a difference in the 
and Public Utility Operation, 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 39, 1953(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers.... 
PlanicalwOr kere. 6 een eharee « 
MAlCSEWOLKEGlS. ae Aten eter. 


Personal and domestic service workers. . 


Newey hahige) anare| askMonbeaae on 5 os poo Gene aoe 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 


Food and kindred products (inc. 
CODACCOD eRe cei ores 
Mextiles, clothing, ete. ..........+-. 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products....... 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
IMetalwor kino meee, oan rey vate: 
lectricalie Meese eo hen soe 
Transportation equipment.......... 
IVER NIT Ot ee eet ree eee ede eg Bre 
(Constructions eee eee eee 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility. . 
piers derandisehvaCemisee + mire ts 


INOremen terete een eee es 


Winiskarlecds wiarkerseae sae c a. seein 


iHoGodsanditObaAcCCOs as me ee eee 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Metal worlcia ire ney sireisine oar sie 
Constructions. eee eee ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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Unfilled Vacancies 


Male 


1,756 
1,760 
1,578 
1,113 

30 














Live Applications for Employment 





Female 


925 
17,772 


























Total Male Female Total 
2,740 3,486 948 4,434 
5, 669 6,596 13,880 20,476 
2,856 EVAL 6, 986 9, 663 
7,904 13, 183 8,748 21,931 

31 653 3 656 

1, 666 999 183 1,182 
10,846 45,134 12,825 57,959 
128 597 435 1,032 
2,436 2,487 8,557 11,044 
1,080 6, 024 95 6,119 
83 533 254 787 
267 744 667 1,411 
Sil 121 33 154 
124 6,543 418 6,961 
423 665 376 1,041 

5 364 Bei 401 

122 D2 AS Ne in Snes ae 1,294 
1,702 ch ots} al ee pees ae 7,638 
814 6, 650 53 6, 703 
67 277 9 286 
584 1,259 824 2,083 
1,660 6, 923 809 ioe 
79 1,424 184 1, 608 
141 1,591 74 1,665 
5,442 38,796 8, 784 47,580 
1,053 835 1,798 2,633 
405 3,025 171 3,196 
128 3,329 383 a5 
1,546 9,308 10 9,318 
2,310 22,299 6,422 28,721 
37,154 111,524 52,007 163,881 
aye 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











1943-1953 
— — —_—_.—S—sSsS$“_—_~e“—««—————eeee 

Applications Placements 

Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LDA MGyeE.2 s sxc Naetetnetas coke s RE Pe wells cd 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 1, 239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
OBA MR arses a RTRIOD wie xis noe PAE vse coeur 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LOA OME tas Manel oan Sie tes cated 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493, 581 
LO AIG pee cers ithe sa.ccetcts ey ak hoarse whe anes os 1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
LEC Meee a8 Ace aan ae anaes Oe es 1,189,646 439,577 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
DOMES cc GME wt tecnico Athc Se sie oe 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
DOA es Ree RE fi sc eles ccc oan 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
TADS Pee beret.) ae | ae 1,500, 763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
UGE 5 orp cee cae tk: RR LE fe aD 1,541, 208 623 , 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
LUD Zier a lace ete GRUP «as ols oetevahe ero sr accrsicae 1,781,689 664, 485 2,446,174 | - 677,777 302, 730 980,507 
HODGE ie MLONEOS) We .).i0cckbte ss asd. cud we 1,057, 647 415,321 1,472, 968 388, 605 194, 420 583,025 


ee ee ee ee aa ee eee eee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Number Month of July, 1953 
Receiving ——- 
Benefit in Number Number Amount 
Province Last Week Com- of Days O 
of the mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
New foun CLAnG eee cases cette OMe ca = ie Cpnieyotegehs Btn os ete eke tiem shred cena 1,550 671 45, 753 149, 153 
Prince Edward Usland),. attests: sue sami Getter o ver-tieta een eran 412 163 ih, Us 31,906 
INP AOL ee tt et Gon oc Sait Si. o (ooiacing Monee or f= uremore Sp". 6, 257 3, 258 Dae! 450,359 
WNewe Brunsyir elie). sce Goines «no-hitter leer Wagetiet AE estaae 4,554 1, 850 119, 608 370, 541 
Quehiec: 3c bait rg socerieh «x somrnae eager oh: ere err ere 33, 829 20, 670 924, 922 2,694, 329 
Ontario Ae eee. eee ra ane See a emee certo is eer 25, 162 13, 442 656, 965 1,960, 895 
A SoReeR oot ead c= Gee ee eo Me at os Poe) Meo pietsig aoe 2 ceemiomo.0 Qc 3,551 iL ail 98,561 280, 359 
SE GIRTON EN te ae po Ge dian o samo Maura on Rees sOduasd dts cod dcsina scx 934 385 24,477 (2nveo 
JUL SST A esc iestneree «Sasser cee SIAR OLS x SENT aCN HVS ecics en8 acjorbue Nh in ewan 3, 100 1,212 78, 634 247,781 
ISS AN ESIaA OOlkibedlereke Gem moede ss cole Uden aac UC onmo oc OuD So oomexin's 10, 398 6,196 281,094 890, 666 
Total, Canada, July. 1902 sr cicnse i cena ctne rite = oekctaemer meray 89, 747 49,164 | 2,383,416 7,148,024 
(Doynail CObneteyebsly divers, Ws. 6 ogeaooscooeuocenrcooounoDsaanooud: 90, 859 49,161 2,731, 888 8,408,071 
TotaleCanadasdulys 195252... 2. )nnnam- seo se ole rialeisers ne = es 85, 682 40,271 2,311, 062 6, 294, 669 








il Sie ae ee Se See 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JULY 31, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























; 6days | 749 fg-04> | o54g | aga) eee 
Province and Sex Total cee floes an hoe dave oe 

INenaionuaelkenels . aAesancacooocsadGuccoaqoDe 3,059 849 303 362 532 342 671 
1 eR ak I EER NR Cane ds 0d) occ 2,857 819 288 342 499 306 603 
1 etaniel (ei 9) Ooi ame ene a aroniprormiaes 0 crane E 202 30 15 20 33 36 68 

Princes cwardelslancle seers eee cnn 539 96 53 100 106 71 113 

Ae ee 9 a5) Re SAE eee us ATC aS 371 69 34 61 85 43 79 
Henialecee oS peel coca renee 168 27 19 39 21 28 34 

ING Was SCObIBi ac en oc eee eerane 8, 983 2,105 772 1,055 2,294 923 1, 8384 
IVE AUG OM ce ae enters cms Bh eye NT er eas tee ee Les 7,802 1, 838 687 912 2,108 787 1,470 
Memiatet ee Siete atts) Oeeineeseee Th, silt 267 85 143 186 136 364 

IN[GKie BENS AOl Raoosuanacueraancoonannode 7,244 1, 668 Als 1,124 iL Sal 826 1,390 
INE ae Bio OOS eegidtin ce spate seer aires ORem acerae 5, 762 iPoDO 577 912 Hh, sett 678 1,059 
Memale sak. scree o cot ee ore 1,482 allay 138 212 340 148 331 

@Mwebechaeeer eee ero oe ete eer eerorer 51,386 13, 255 55 SO 7,880 8,817 5,529 10,328 
(Mail 6 ee nate, ee Bec Breen eee: 34,010 9,102 3,558 5, 168 5,718 SOLS 6,946 
Hieriier eae Se ce tyet oeeke retoes ire leer Mags 17,376 4,153 2,019 Ps tpl 3,099 2,011 3,302 

Onion ee cee ee ea eee 37,935 | 11, 633 4,492 4,899 5, 104 2,992 8,815 
EE EW et en artes = Sohn Rte Meret cate, ciaued so otimmactiere 25,196 8, 243 3,314 3,070 2,962 be YAGye 5, 840 
Peniale See oe ae Oe ee 12,739 3390 1,178 1, 829 2) 142 1,225 2,975 

\ 

VEAMTbO Dalacaien a teenth cae trae pte ete Tate cas 4,598 882 316 512 662 501 1,725 
Maile Seibel s te SEE tinct ra taR crys Aeecnoe ys 2,420 429 146 270 340 234 1,001 
Meriailetek rs sree etre te cto nesie. = 2,178 453 170 242 322 267 724 

SSI N OVEN Ns o au este Ad sane eooedeuscddbe 1,145 173 92 169 180 100 431 
aN, ESS SR tee SR ee By ee sl eee OE | sr 654 87 40 85 99 58 285 
 siaaken (hae dy dient in ea eco tend bate 491 86 52 84 81 42 146 

NG Geta irs ep peice Poa, AMR er tee Mid ecco eeterg ce 5,188 843 324 615 942 1,035 1,529 
NR meee ace oy ot Ree ar mieten Arana: eect 4,050 543 215 376 757 922 15230 
Res cals eM Sok eae nen, sears Barre giede act cede 1138 300 109 139 185 113 292 

Beicish: Colum Dick a oan eee aa. 14, 026 3, 703 1,567 1,872 2,003 1,306 3,575 

G16 ote ee aes nein ae ee aed hoe en v3 10, 364 3,143 il, Bais! 1), 250 1,364 868 2,458 
emale. & wen one 2 ee ees 3, 662 560 289 619 639 438 at aly 

OM AT See eis, Da ene 6 Le SE EO tee 134, 103 35,207 14,211 18,488 22,161 13, 625 30, 411 
IVE AT Biieessc soe errata aes emacs eee ote 93,456 25, 628 10,137 12,449 omaalis 9,181 20,978 
TENTAT ES eoeeteeer veut basi Omen eee 40, 617 9,579 4,074 6,039 7,048 4,444 9, 433 




















FS Oey Ps eerie a ee ee ee 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND Eee FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
» 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Claims filed at Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province -_-—— as 
[ +o Total Entitled | Not En- 

Total Initial Renewal | Disposal to titled to | Pending 

of Benefit | Benefit 5 
Newfoundland 2g inca Oca acc a ae 1,764 1,458 306 1,673 1,194 479 532 
Erince Wdward Island 000. Jvs. Joos Rss DTD 184 91 284 All 73 51 
Nova Scotia... .1.... DS RRR Oh te 4,208 2,423 1,785 4,273 2,976 1,297 Nien GI 
ING We DrUnsWwiGK ees ae] mire acoen 3,093 1,699 1,394 3, 248 2,617 631 740 
Quebec Ee ChAT) eee ete ee ee eee 28, 832 17,396 11,436 lebos 22,144 8,989 8, 835 
Ontario Se FO SE RA 5 NE aes Chee, eer 23, 626 14, 651 8,975 22,930 16, 226 6, 704 5, 614 
ManiCOD Any Ca mNe es by Adee on ob. eee: 1,975 1,228 747 Qld 1,461 (ie 214 
‘SHS RUMI BVERETONS. oho lle. reed San As ee SRS Ge 564 389 175 585 371 214 87 
Alberta Soares FORE gS F a eSe erEEc c 1,811 1,087 724 1,939 1,295 644 358 
PS rabisiin GoOlumuola cei eee cate... ee Wiz 4,998 4,723 10, 132 7,281 2,851 1,670 
Moral) Canada, July.1953.- (5.5. .49.- 75, 869* 45,513 30,356 78, 371t 55,776 22,595 19, 216 
socal @anadan une wl QOoice sees (2, ASP 44,853 27,899 68,372 50, 123 18, 249 Peale! 
onal @anada i ulye lGo2en ecco 75, 340 43, 266 32,074 74,432 O2mOge 22, 209 20, 722 




















* In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,421. T In addition, 13,720 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 743 were special requests not granted, and 741 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,441 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Month of Month of Month of 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, June, July, 

1953 1953 1952 
KOLA TTI SRO ISA LOWS Cary wars reese tens c BS Sears SR Ee Ce en eT Ac eK toute ey tore 7,344 6, 858 6,032 

Claimants Disqualified*— 

No teanemip oye eer merte ain eee rns ric eee eee ree nec See tea, eae all eh en a arora sllhe ce apcisis enor 7, 734 
Disqualiiestion=—vo taller et cy ee ee ay Oe eer, oc OR oe eo ec an eG 6 O18 sian. Se eee 
Gi AV StOT OSS ects ee oe eran iad ee ase ee ce eer gl aie 7,692 35220 4\Eee ee, eee 
TAARY SIOL-TNOLG) Weyer tan AUR ee eR A ee oe eesti es Maen 0). elite, ee ane, 3, 584 OOD glee ee ee 
INoticapableiotandmotravallable for WOrkKew Sete ree ee ee ee 1,807 1,504 1,466 
OssrOrawork due toranabourm Gispule.ni as feet aoe cre ce eine ee tio ne 152 345 3,304 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,005 1,274 1,124 
DischareediOoremiscOnGuctaa ss rete ay cheer Oe nr eens ae at acon. 638 593 583 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............2......00 eee eee 4, 623 4,419 | 4,322 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 911 826 867 
OTHerACASONST See eerie NPC ee ae oe te ee oe enn atte terete ates 1,213 1,406 1, 266 
TGS ah ee once eae ale MV GCN GO? Cima Bhi teeter ea OCG aatne 28, 969 23, 243 26, 698 





* Includes 6,374 revised claims, disqualified. 














+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















At the Beginning of Month: 


Total 





INTORIISA ying ois Ree OR OS Po ore Ochs Ono ae batt Be ge Su tate I nook 


CLO De i do oc De ea oc RO Se tN AP Ee re 
I NUSNOVEN Wal ONDA ue Re Re en: i Same RI» ON eet a ie oP ae 
Doce beret a. eee vd, ER RR tats Bat oe Be Fence ata a eps 
OBE ERIE Ale 5 o Mec ee pngeme oid AUG oPitarn Seca h Mmm och gitkaass clay ct, aren 
ADC UaIeee ects. chs Pe be. ide g) tot a is aren nee Pete nak Peewee ele sy 
Pen obi pa arenes where tots. eeceetye Pan mis ee a aes ee ee Fide Poser 2 8s 





3,068,000 
3,097,000 
3, 132,000 
3, 151,000 
3,171,000 
3, 186,000 
3, 241,000 
3, 286, 000 
3, 283, 000 
3, 280, 000 
3, 278, 000 
3, 166, 000 
3, 153,000 





2,924,500 
2,974,300 
3,019, 400 
3,049, 000 
3,078, 400 
3,074, 500 
3,079, 100 
3,007,400 
2,928,300 
2,916, 800 
2,917,900 
2,950, 800 
3,009, 900 


Employed | Claimants* 


143, 500 


143, 100 








*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








IMEI MUN spurs oboe 


AMIDST ccone etree. 
September......... 
October... ..5.e86..: 
November... -pie os 
Deeember...:.....: 


1951 


Wctober sy o20 sats. 
November......... 
IDYeverey cel ove) oar gates oie 


1952 


He bruary: coc... 


PANISUS tastes ensues © os 
Dotober =<. ..cises.. 
November......... 
Wecember.. ig.sc66. 


1953 


PATE IS GANS Nines anicyessc 











Percent- 
age 
Increase 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 100* 




















Total Food Rent 
79-7 92-2 72-1 
121-7 134-7 119-7 
94-4 |" 84-9 98-6 
101-5 100-6 103-8 
119-5 133-0 112-1 
123-6 140-4 Aina 
135-5 159-5 116-7 
155-0 195-5 120-7 
160-8 203-0 123-0 
161-0 199-4 125-0 
161-6 201-3 125-0 
163-7 204-0 132-7 
164-0 204-5 132-7 
164-0 204-6 132-7 
165-4 209-0 132-7 
167-5 214-3 134-9 
168-5 216-7 134-9 
169-8 218-8 135-5 
170-7 220-1 135-5 
170-7 218-6 136-4 
171-1 218-8 136-4 
172-5 220-2 136-4 
175-2 224-4 136-4 
179-7 233-9 137-6 
181-8 238-4 137-6 
182-0 235-4 137-6 
184-1 239-8 139-8 
187-6 249-7 139-8 
188-9 251-4 139-8 
189-8 251-1 142-7 
190-4 249-7 142-7 
191-2 250-2 144-8 
191-1 249-3 144-8 
191-5 250-0 144-8 
190-8 248-1 144-8 
189-1 241-7 146-3 
188-7 240-2 146-3 
186-7 235-3 146-3 
187-3 237-0 147-9 
188-0 239-5 147-9 
187-6 238-0 147-9 
186-5 234-2 148-9 
185-0 229-3 148-9 
184-8 229-0 148-9 
184-2 226-1 149-9 
184-4 226-2 150-2 
184-9 227-4 150-5 
184-2 225-7 150-7 
183-9 223-5 150-9 
183-6 222-8 151-0 
184-8 225-7 152-5 
186-0 229-2 152-9 
186-4 229-5 153-3 
186-3 228-6 153-4 








Clothing 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only) t 


_ — 
(J) So 
Ni a 
NDODRUIEHMOWORD mooRONaAGr 


—_ 
i 
~J 

COcMO hI Orb wh bOI ot 


— 
rs 
© 

ST RO WF 00 00 2 Or O81 WY DO 


— 
or 
or 
AaOIOnakrwwo 


—" 
ou 
ow 
io) 


pa _ 
(oe) | we) 
o nS} 
ONMAWO UWA ROW pac Co 09 G0 0 


bo 
fa) 
bo 
OU? 00 MO Or 0100 Wee 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
105-0 
98-2 
101-4 101-4 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166-3 132-1 
166-4 132°3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 132-5 
168-9 132-5 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
174-8 133-4 
176-4 134-1 
179-8 135-8 
185-1 137-0 
188-6 137-8 
190-7 138-8 
194-9 140-7 
197-1 144-0 
196-4 142-2 
199-0 143-7 
199-1 144-0 
200-1 144-3 
199-9 144-9 
200-6 144-9 
201-1 145-7 
200-1 146-5 
200-8 146-9 
200-5 147-9 
198-2 147-4 
197-2 147-4 
196-7 147-4 
196-0 147-8 
195-8 147-8 
195-9 148-5 
195-5 148-8 
195-3 148-8 
196-0 148-9 
191-1 149-0 
196-3 147-9 
196-8 148-7 
196-2 149-0 
196-2 149-0 
196-0 149-2 
195-9 150-0 
196-0 150-2 


—_ 
i 
oo 

Co B® CO bo © 


_— 
© 
bot 
Den w POW EKD 00-200 


bo 
— 
_ 

NOR OHROWNOH OO 


bo 
a 
on 
He STR 100 STOO OW 


i) 

f=) 

lon) 
COrRNIOMNMOONmD 


eee et 


*For the period 1914 to 1 
{Commodities in the cos 


934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases ei ehl ae 100. 
t-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1la.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO SEPTEMBER 1953 


(1949= 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 












































is en Ae 
: ouseho ommo- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities’and 
Services 
1949 Januar yaseesere eae ere: 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
ebrian vee eee See sc ee: 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
WMarelis a: <.0 cok bee se cert 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
ATUL ie ih se hie paeeane 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
May ea dooraict eres aot aia 99-2 97-9 99-7 100:3 99-8 99-8 
Mines che ee Ces xe one eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
i Prik hate ihe ey are mn) ee eae meer 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
AUoUSti cen deckietsa.sc ta. embers 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Geptem ben. gs iad fo... Soe aepesees: 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octobelicw: atom La eae 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
Novemberaa it aus ean 101-0 101-9 100°5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Decem bers: seen Gen aero 100:5 100:3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
BY ae mie nee ieto A. a ees 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
{O50-lanUar sy. ors see hs: ec Peete te 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
INAleraieieran loan ss ooe ses Sue Gan at 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
MARCH etco-s ahs Rectiec ee See Comets 100°9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
ag | Mareen ee tees Ae ra tC 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Marya beose een ec omon bas oak 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Tite Sera tone ose ee Os oe 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
Julycpet ein Se keters,.4 moete 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
APIS Leet eee feteate <b lt tsa iene 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
September +e fo tee. yo tgeaeng 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Octoberktee 4b Sages eee ree oe 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
AN Wenigeus seve) car Bei Cis pa Seed Pewee etree 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decembertecitorrae). nk cen ears: 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
PY enya ca ec ee Soca eee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1O5(= January nse ee ceed 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
Pebruaryion. 1erdeiige ern ee ator: 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
Marche 2. 4. oe or en ee 110-8 114-1 ibhlois 106-7 110-5 108-3 
tA rile iene Sree aT. ei ae 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
IMs y tet eae crete sts tani 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
June MOREL. SSE onc bo Ronee 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Sully, Aen < > seb =, ee eS 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
INV GaN e aden ale oe a atin Belen o ote ¢ 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Sententber 2.55 Stee... 7 Saas o 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Octoberten so tae oc eee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INPendcienley Noo ensiee alas anode ora ae 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
IDeceMibern eet eee 0) eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
Vearnteataas ke frites cuneate 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
1952 Vanuanvaee eee ee ee ee eee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
Februativin sc riete te. ae ae jones 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
Wanclites. 0 ae sea oer iad 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
Ceara Mara ia ip eae cata Om gee tae a 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
INCRE ss here taba eo hoe ee hase cre ts 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
Une. athe eee ee eh ee ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
July eek: abet ass aah ear 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
ASUStAR A ce SRR Ren Soe Se ee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September: esate: a2 4 paneer: 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
@OGtoberee (7 ee eee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
Novemberais eemee. Goa 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
December. ae eee: 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116:6 
1953=—Jianuanyeene ee eee eee 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
Bebruaryit. sos ties ae 115-5 112-7 12975 109-6 116-6 116-7 
Marchese. ie eee ch aise 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
JA ict ee faite oe bya ral ek ee aoyeel eG 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
iY Ech acct Oue oe TOA Cele eee EMSC 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
Nihal sete Seneca ele eran case A fat? 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
tila eee nets te ahah Bee teins 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
AUGUST Me ec pa bee tent Aone Ian 7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
Septem Der eeerine: eerie 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1953 


(August, 1939=100) 


SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























Total Home 
5 > . : Furnish- | Miscel- 
—. Aug. 1, July 2, Aug. 1, Food Rent Fuel | Clothing eee He 

1952 1953 1953 Services 
1$t. John’s, Nfld... 105-3 101-9 102-9 101-8 107-3 107-8 101-9 101-2 101-4 
TERN Va ay -oe Oe aS Se ee 7a 179-0 174-8 175-6 222-4 128-5 155-8 222-1 188-6 140-2 
Denti ONNen. ss se... 185-1 182-4 183-8 225-2 132-8 152-8 229-3 189-4 152-5 
Montreal’. 22922... : 191-7 192-2 191-8 245-8 155-7 144-1 194-7 203-0 144-8 
RGONOMGO Me aeiec acct 184-2 183-3 183-7 218-5 162-8 178-5 207-3 189-0 149-2 
Winnipeg. c.g 6001 e 180-0 178-9 178-6 230-5 137-5 134-9 203-3 196-7 142-1 
DASkaAvOOM wae. 183-9 185-1 185-5 242-1 136-8 162-2 217-9 204-2 134-1 
GmMOntOn.... 4... < 179-1 179-0 179°8 Mela 129-7 124-3 213-7 191-5 145-8 
Wan COUVED sccm s- e.+< 189-5 188-8 188-0 233-5 140-0 174-3 217-2 195-3 154-3 





























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


1$t. John’s Index on the base June, 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


1951=100. 


Base: August, 1939=100 


should not be used to compare 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


















































Price 
s aye Dee. Dee. Aug. Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
So onitics Per | 4941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1983 | 1953 | Aug 

REcieSInLOustcaleree (comet me lee. 2 lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 328-2 | 386-6 | 344-8 | 293-9 | 293-5 81-2 

PGirOUTCEeStealonear a Ho fu mal cane ee lb. 125-7 167-9 365°3 428-0 385-1 324-2 322-9 75-8 
Sceimbladess snes hans Eee Shaan”: lb. 132-7 162-3 | 389-3 | 487-6 | 399-7] 342-0 | 335-7 53-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 438-1 562-0 | 473-2 399-3 394-9 53-4 
WamMD wiles rOHStatetccn so ne soe eae: lb. 109-9 152-8 | 315-5 | 365-6 | 344-2 | 300-8 | 310-3 88-8 
Pork, fresh loin centre-cut............. lb. 125-3 143-8 244-4 302-5 233-7 274-0 279-6 74-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lag 127-0 143-4 285-6 354-8 269-1 288-8 292°5 55-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.....| 4 1b. 132-3 142-5 | 222-5 | 229-7 176-1 237-2 | 246-5 45-2 
iund-eputespackaves ere. we sie lbs 151-3 159-6 | 203-6 | 264-8 145-3 180-3 188-6 20-5 
SHOLvenineamackaren mean oki. wees lb. 134-7 137-5 222-9 263-8 209-9 204-2 204-9 29-2 
Eggs, grade A large, carton........... doz. 156-4 181-3 200-1 265-5 ie 243-2 256-6 80-2 
INES 3 SB Aedes a a qt. 111-0 95-4 166-1 179-8 191-7 191-7 | 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 148-0 | 211-0 | 252-5 | 280-4 | 232-6 | 232-3 63-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, $1lb.............. pkg. 174-6 165-4 | 224-5 | 252-1 262-5 | 262-5 | 261-0 34-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced... lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 188-6 191-8 201-0 204-1 13-3 
EL Ouall-purposeameae. ths 4 ace t. s lb. 127-3 WOR, |) amie || irfomn | wobeloR} 236-1 | 239-0 8-1 
ee ormetia kes’ 8070.0)... lene fe tek pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 164-1 183-6 | 195-4 195-4 196-5 18-1 
eLomatoes, canned; 24’s.............-. tin 129-9 137-7 171-6 | 242-7 | 300-5 | 244-6 | 242-7 25-6 
IPYEDS DAO). CVA dete ie Ans eae a tin 117-5 121-7 | 144-9 161-0 | 171-2 175-2 176-0 21-9 

orn, cream, choice, 20 oz...... tin 128-3 132-7 169-4 177-5 193-8 179-8 178-9 19-1 

nions, cooking...... lb. 108-2 126-5 177-5 185-1 | 240-2 193-7 | 184-0 9-5 
iBotatoeseNo.l table.s....0...025... 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 189-5 180-5 | 345-0 | 190-5 183-9 41-9 
CTS I Re lb. 115-8 120:2 | 207-8 | 251-2 | 236-4 | 242-3 | 243-2 28-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.... lb. 104-0 108-6 132-6 172-6 | 171-9 167-2 167-2 24-9 
Wrancos nO a litoriaa eee a5 sk ok sons doz 132-5 154-3 142-2 130-4 132-5 129-2 124-8 34-2 
Ham) strawberry, 160z..............-- jar 111-3 115-1 155-0 166-6 161-3 151-8 152-4 25:6 
OOS ER SY i a, tin 101-5 106-1 141-1 154-7 154-7 145-3 145-3 21-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 174-3 204-2 180-6 167-8 166-2 10-4 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 1381-7 | 281-3 | 313-8} 308-3 | 310-3 | 310-9 106-4 
Boom aGk-r eel Deve fe as ore genus pkg. 145-2 131-6 181-3 185-8 187-2 1755 eelro™ 50-5 





* Descriptions and Units of Sale apply to August, 1953 prices. 
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Locality 





Newfoundland— 
TCP ohne conn aie ca sotee ere erie 
-E.1.— 
O22 OhrarlottevO wil. ancmeniek: oiler errata 


Nova Scotia— 
oR E EVE tse Smee Boh nO Ore DC odo ata oie cco 


he ANOY. didae Cixiclitak nwetnebin etek ersten shale wrees 


New Brunswick— 
SSM Worse saa Asoo Oe oto cmoocUdabomOstr 


B= Sainte) OM eh ceases orciias see ena ieneaey re 


Quebec— 
A GlantHolhhebssbiny ose whotidancacues On mdados & 


10-—Quebec....5..se bakes sks act se eee a4 
{i= Sherbrooke. soe or secur eed roe 
10==Sorelgi accra eye eee ra 
1(9=—Threeiverssen. mem aeeer eae 


Ontario— 
{A= BrantlOrg sae ne haere eat eae oer tanee 


Th Cornwall mepateaton sie oheioe costes eee meee ebr te 
16—Fort William 


17—Hamilton 


18—Kirkland Lake 
19——Londome deer thie oa Ge Pale <tr omtaoent oi a 
AVS ING Bey om ogeobndocabooscotounobouec 
RAN O Rin h iin aaa ee, ote geticomelipah so 'toa Gc ¢ 


DYE SSeS MN\ ame aeinn Hat a oaormet cho Die Oo 8 
Dh TOTOMLORNes «1, Ane REL yor ide nee pie sae 


GI TSN ieba(e (apes are ok Gat oo som aacaonode agen 


Manitoba— 
2(—Winni per... nc: daw ca eos hae a ese lee 


Saskatchewan— 
D8—— RGGI Eek eee oe dela oe eaeioss tie rack ge clea 


D0 Saska bOONe 4. Hea cache niente: 


Alberta— 
30——-Calcaryae a.pceciaen on Caee eect ci ciiee 


Si Wi GIMONTOMA..Agemrndeie ne SRG Se ee ae 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert...... pete aa cins Sic ec 


GOCE atl ee ee cick, elec ate nor ene ores 
OAS Van COV CGeee ince paticie cee aero taee: 


Sh ViGtOLiAc te weal es tee euler 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion ~ 
ie Sia See eee es Pork : : my 
2 pa 0 PS OE Ale. |eeg| & 
2 ms aa) nD = re cs sa) wn 
cts cts ets cts cts cts. cts. cts cts. 
MOBIAW) Sago co. 68-8 52-0 63:7 | 82-2 | 74:3 “45-0 59-0 
a a 
93-8 | 74-8 | 60-8 | 52-6| 51-0] 77-6)....... 40-9 | 46-4 
86-1 | 76-8 "50-4 54-3 | BLO 74-5. 54-0 1? AG: 7 ore 
82-1 | 76-0 "56-4 58-5 | 54-6 | 75-0 | 58-1] 45-3 | 50-2 
94-2 | 77:8 | 55-0 | 50-0 | 46-8| 77-5 | 55-6 47-4 | 51-0 
84-4 | 76-7 "57-5 54-3 | 49-1] 79:3] 55-8 | 48-5 | 49-5 
99-8 | 97-0 |. 64:6) 52-4) 5253 76:4.) 70:2)" 40<3 5) aes 
75-0 | 74:0 | 49-9 | 50-5 | 42-3 | 75:5 | 55-4 43-5 | 53-4 
92-0 | 87-7 “51-7 54-9 | 44-5 | 78-0 | 57-8 | 46-1] 59-4 
93-7 | 90:2 "418-6 46-9.| 49-1 | 65-6.|. 54-5 | 42-0] 65-0 
88-0 | 80-7 "53-0 53-7 | 41:6 | 71-9 | 65-6.) 41-7) 46-3 
91-0 | 83-8 59-0 49-0 | 49-6| 70-8 | 49-7 | 41-6) 57-0 
g4-6 | 84:5 | 46-6 | 44-7 | 41-5 | 70-5 | 56:4 | 48-8) 61-0 
74-6 | 71-3 | 55-0 | 51-9 | 42-9 75-9} 53-2 46-8 | 50-0 
76:0 | 74-8 “44-9 53-3 | 39-6 | 75-5 | 55-0 | 45-5 | 55-8 
80-7 | 78:4 59-2 Os Oi) Olas ae septa. 43-5 | 58-8 
81-7 | 76-2 | 52-8 | 53-9] 44-5 | 78-9 | 48-4 | 47-0) 52-8 
76:8 | 74-2 52-2 52-7 | 46-5 | 77-8 “92-83 46-8 | 59-3 
79-0 | 76-4 | 49-5) 51-4 | 43-2 | 75-8 | 49-4 | 46-8] 953-8 
73.3 | 72-3] 52-4 | 80-0| 46-3| 74-3] 49-8 | 47-2) 53-7 
74-1 | 73-7 | 47-0| 50-0| 42:7 | 76-1] 45-3 | 46-3) 49-2 
76-9 | 72-3 | 49:8| 52-6 | 39-0] 77-9| 51:6 | 45-8] 54-1 
76-6 | 76-0 "53-4 58-7 | 50-1] 75-1| 61-0 | 45-6 | 56-4 
(PET Ne Alo) 52-0 BO 40-0) ado “53-8 42-8 | 50-8 
81-4) 77-1 "55-3 50-9 | 43-2 | 76:5 | 48-2 | 47-3 | 48ef 
(o-1 | 7125 “49-6 56-4 | 44-6] 77-8 "53-4 47-0 | 55-4 
d 
78:9 | 72:8| 54-2! 53-9] 48-1] 78-3 | 58-9} 44-2) 52-1 
a 
77-0 | 71-1) 54-2 | 54-8 | 44-2 | 72-1 | 55-4 | 48-3 | 53-7 
(ood Noe 28 54-6 58-2 | 47-8 | 69-6 “50-7 45:0 | 49-7 
d 
78-8 | 73-1 | 68-1 | 56-2| 41-3 | 68-4] 58-1) 43-0 53:1 
72:1 | 68-7 “47-3 52-9 | 45-5 | 63-1] 49-1] 43-6 | 45:6 
a 
85-0 | 77:5 | 58-5] 63-0] 48-0 | 75-0| 65-0) 45-7 63-7 
87-4 | 81-6 “61-2 C4: Soil pets oree aks 74:0 | 65:0 | 44:0] 63-3 
90-1 | 79-4 | 59-8| 57-9] 51-7 | 80-5 She 44-2 | 55-1 
go-9 | 94.5! 61-71 60-3! 55-9 | 80-3! 59-5 | 45-2 | 55-0 
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Locality A 
on 
Oe 
8 
rat. ea 
ag 
4 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
LS Gael OUTS. mera eas cai ee ak cee ie loots 
P.E.I.— 
Pew arlOtvOlOWDi wedace ote. cence deen. 85-0 
Nova Scotia— 
S18 UNE ek ai Rn as Riel ee ete oe gh aes 87-4 
AO VON CUR ein ots, Sere... 6 tnt eee 81-0 
New Brunswick— 
DN ONCTOM entre Toner ner ean eA: 81-6 
Ge SAIN br ONNK, nonce ha ee oe 86-4 
Quebec— 
PO LICOUCIING Mate setts ce cle Sekt oe 106-7 
SELL eeeee ee Ati ee ae eh een 
OS SMVONEEAL. + eter teeter En eas s 90-6 
HOS OUCH EC nero 5: nen ee nC 91-5 
1 SHEL OLOOKOre ete chte ee ctatcts cn te 82-2 
He SOLCI NAMEN eM i decd eet eS 5 ee 2 An a 
Ho Gree MR Vers.) eaddenc ecko he ke ce oem ee 
Ontario— 
PES rary LOL can pea eee, ane ane es ae 94-8 
SC OLN Wallin patna ers cles, cine eae ne sales 
DG RORtAVV IAIN ee, ce hs nee enn 89-3 
HELA OIG ee Aol My ee es ee 98-8 
WS ark land ualcern. seas skate ae chace 93-7 
ROS WONGOMN. saat Gh tea awe ae Cenk eee 96 2 
OS INOVEON DS SivRRee te etree. cakes 1 amelie aie 
Bl OSA Wash Fee teens She ke ont e. . 
Ae (O) SL WRT VRE PM et, Melee APN CA Ni cre oy cis 88-0 
PATS EU West e395 00 [Ys (Se eR eg ole ne 
POC DU V ame eM ee A ee cc oe at MS 
ee LCL ON UG eee In ferrets, set MEN oon 89-1 
OS WVANGIOP ee eee we etree belek ie OTE. 82-3 
Manitoba— ‘ 
Pie NV WODI DELS bf Ae terete a at eee 86-6 
Saskatchewan— 
PR Sedat ey sa ee Bn a A ae oh 81-2 
BEE DASKA LOOM week ees oe ee 6 ie oe iS lees 
Atberta— 
BU = Cal Oeiry REE |. nts oct ccs st bene oa 85-3 
ENGL INONLONL es ay. Sal bern ok ve thee clk 80-0 
British Columbia— 
Pear RINGCVUDSrtee. a. Merten sas tek te cee 103-0 
Be eMC eee Pn Oral. 1 Peo, ka ap ae 99-8 
Bae OMCOUV OMe «dutch ote acc Beatin awd shkence 89-2 
Bor AVICLOLICe pret wee ee ake 99-3 








Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 


oo. =t Co ca =—1 =a ‘60 
ra 


bo 








wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 
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to 
NI oN FP oma No 


— 
ot) 
Tepe t OD) LOO my =e iS eq Sg SS sg Fag 


me 
— 
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Corn Flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 





fe) 
ot 
n 


20-9 
19-2 


18-4 
19-4 


18-5 
18-7 


19-3 
17-4 
17:3 
18-1 
17-4 
17-7 
17-4 


17-5 
18-2 
18-8 
17-6 
18-9 
17-4 
19-4 
17-4 
17°5 
19-2 
18-5 
17-4 
17-9 


17-7 


18-6 
17-7 


18-2 
17-9 


18-6 
18-3 
17-7 
17-9 

















Sugar, granulated, 
per lb. 





— 
_ 
co oe So co So “I (SN) oO to 


~— 
—_ 
~I 








Jam, strawberry, with 


pectin, per 32 oz. jar 





> ic] 
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S & 

oa ¢ 





bo 


non Oo = 











Eggs, fresh, Grade‘‘A”’ 


| 


ie) 
+ 
na 


large, carton, per doz. 


eo oo 


Corer, US) ancora) es 


SS9 Go ST ee 





“I 


moO 


bo 


COS) 





Milk, fresh, 


22: 


bo 
bo 


ho bo bo 
l=) bo bo 
So 


— 
oO 
o 


20- 


per quart 


he, een er areas 


a 


So @ Sc 





Do 
ow ie} 

+ 
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Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per 1 lb. print 





oO 
fo 
2) 


~I 
ror) 
ow 


a 
or 
oO 


for] fon) 
~I or 
ad co 


TABLE F-4-—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 






























































Canned Vegetables 3S 
Sikes |e Se ie beet Ao | 9 cei ily meee ee 
A =| 4 oo -Or ~ A by “pp fos acs 
Locality ‘acd = op ce bp 8p ue s ans a 3 | -w 2. S S E S 6 5 
Ye, ey || HM cit OSeecul ae Ol eM eens gO) gl ope ao 
site if a) 5, @ Sie “Ibo | oon! OF | So | Soo] Be 
Gb Sey BL a, ne Eun| Ce] Sa] e.g ON CrCin Do 
3, | 9S | gf | $2 |esy)225|Sa5/ ese] a8 | ess oD 
eo8| go | ga | So |gaa)/838|8aa) seo) Fa | soe aA 
oO = = oD oD ) a AH A oO ©) 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts ets 
Newfoundland— s 
SCV diols 6 oso oodos stoods BGO |p Bop ile oagou. SoM | eoanan 17-4 | 50-1 | 382-4 | 25-5 | 24-1 44.1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... BHA he oo oe 92-5 | 30-3 | 28-2 19-3 | 20-1 Sor || oct | Se | Biol} 
Nova Scotia 
Sea alita xe renee eee BYAow) | Baty |) Milosy |) wes) | Aus) fo || “Piles | Berar! 23-9 19-9 | 34-2 
AS Vine vere on sehen ke i 36-9 | 37-6 | 20-9] 29-1 }| 26-1 19-1 93-1 | 28-0 | 23-1] 20-4] 38-1 
New Brunswick— 
= Moncton. «.6 ten ste aes 34-9 | 38-3 | 23-4] 29-9 | 25-9 16-9 | 21-9) 25:6 | 23-5 19-7 | 34:8 
(G=Shylotd Olan ots5 gaoac ono sue 35-9 | 39-3 | 22-5 | 29-0) 25:7 17-5 | 20-7 | 25-1 | 23-4 oak || exaors 
Quebec— 
(—Chicoutimi ys. shee ALGO. [foo oon ale) Wy Secs eT Dye ih Absit} oan coc 25-3 | 23-2 | 20-0] 33-0 
8 Hullo ees). cee tee kmeey Bey NE wet one 21-0 | 28-6 | 25-5 16-7 | 20-7 | 22-4] 20-8 16:7 | 29-4 
9=—Montrealtecrciisc ste tees. 34-0 |lGeeetase 92-4 | 29-0 | 26-4] 16-9} 20-1 22) Gil eae 18:7 | 34-8 
10—Quebec...............05- Al geod SO mh re D2eSe| e202) eee 17-6 | 20-5 | 25-7 | 21-1 18-2 | 33-6 
ii—Sherbrooken. pine. saee a MING le ome ode 20-8 | 30-2 | 24-7 17-41 20-4 || '93-2))) | 91-0) 20-4 ve does 
12—Sorelmece .iackee. se eee Bel) Ile doaane 21-9 | 29-6 | 26-1 Re | GPW | Biol) || algo 17-8 | 386-6 
13— Dhree: Riviershen seaeeeeke BYE ee aoe 19-8 | 28-5.) 25-4 19:21) 92-50 2329 1) 218i 2023 seca 
Ontario— ; 
IL BIGHINATOIMOl. 5 5456500000008 32-7 | 39-5 19-9 | 27-8 | 24-1 17-9 | 20-0 |) 2420 1) 820-7 Wed evnleeZoan 
15—Cormwyalle se seereccencnr 34-3 | 38-4 | 21-5 | 28-1] 25:3 16-2 19-9 | 24-4 19-8 18-9 | 31-5 
1G MortayalliamM pee eee 35-3 | 40-5 | 20-3] 29-0 | 24-6 18-0 | 21-2 | 25:4 | 22:3 19-6 | 36-0 
Elana boner eee eines 34-3 | 39-7 | 21-8 |) 29-3 | 24-8 16-8 |) 20-1 | 24-25) * 21-0: | Ave5 a esoc8 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 35-0 | 39-0] 21-8 | 30-0 | 26-4 TSO8 | 2221s 2c DN errr 19-7 | 35-7 
19—Tondona.-eeeeee eeeeen: 33-6 | 39-0 | 21-2 | 28-0] 26-1 17-2 19:9 | 25-0) 21:4) 17-34) sle5 
PV SINoeNIBEBY: 32. eu aoo coo oce 35:6 | 38-7 | 23-0 | 28-2) 31-8 A SeAca erate eperete 95-3 | 22-7 | 18-8 | les 
Pl Oshawaycncicits «st eethee 33.3 | 39-7 | 22-0| 27-6 | 24-0} 16:8 | 20-0] 23-9 | 20-8 | 16-9 33°6 
22 =O LA Was, <n. cyacirie a ascieen 33-9 | 39-4] 21-0 | 29-1] 25-3 16-8 | 21-6.) 23-0.) 21-5 | 16:6 | ©20-¢ 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... Bian! | Beto) | Bot) I Bice PANO NOES ace nor 2524) 2Mel TS SaleoosO 
PHI SGUCIAP s akaonsueocacdoet 34-2 | 37-8 | 21-4] 29-4 26-0 Reh an ono 22-7 | 21-8 18-2 | 33-9 
DOL OLOntOn see eae 33-2 | 39-5 | 21-0] 28-4 | 28-7 (oD), | NE BBorh || Pilar 16-5 | 28-5 
: m 
26---Windsorenneceen icine 34-8 | 39-7] °21-0 | 29-4 | 25-6 17-8 | 21-7 | 22-3 16-9 17-6 | 34-5 
Manitoba— m 
Zila Watt CO temas eee eee 35-1] 42-1} 20-6 | 28-1 24-8 17-7 | 21-8 | 25-4 18-4 19-2 | 37-2 
Saskatchewan— 
28—-Regings ©. iscecese qaseieres 35-8 | 40-9 17-6 | 30-4 | 25-1 19-0 | 23-8 | 29-2 | 22-4] 20-4] 36-9 
29 SaskavOOleenaee hia ries 34-2 | 40-9 | 17-2 | 28-7 | 24-8 19-5 | 22-8 | 28-0 | 23-0] 21-0] 39-3 
Alberta— 
oll =(Chilletiaiigcsacachoasbowouc 33-7 | 40-4 | 17-2 | 30-1] 24-3 18-1 | 25-0 | 30-2 | 22-2 | 21-8), 34-5 
31 Hdimontonwn peer er S407 Na alot Se iissaieoled me otee 18-3 21-7 | 28-3 | 22-2] 22-0 | 38-4 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert...........- 37-5 | 40-8 | 20-1] 31-0] 26-8| 21-9 | 24-1 | 33-0} 20-9 19-4 | 38-4 
Z 5 m m 
Soma Tall eae oem donee oe 35:8 | 40-1 USO | BwlOWE Neo é5006 20:4 | 24-6] 31:3 | 20-6 | 20-9] 32-1 
m m 
34— Vancouver. sce... er >: 9r.9 | 240-0111 181.1 2756 | 2398 | 17-41 22:0) 28-7] 16-0 0 1o-Gapeeles 
cae m m 
80—= VICtORIA yn eee ee eee 35-9 | 39-5 19-6 | 29-8 | 23-0 17d 20-4929 31 18-9 17-3 | 30-3 
_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including 


cuts with bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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a. cc) fey || Coal 
ee . a Bet aes gn |— 
= OS Q n be = q ob 
6 ae ele. eels el ee 
Locality S Ok A NBs he ae A is = : a 
§ sels pepe |e Ol” mst (a oe s cz s = 
ns a = r= £ a... muses 3) es! 3 & 
og on og mee oO se ~ im 2S a 
aie Set ES ae Ae = Wt: oa. El eins 
ao S37 oro go O32 sg 2olHee| SS 5 
oe to} =i) oS facie oom oa aq & apt >") 
~Q Ay oO Ay aa cal oO <q jae 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— k Ww Vv 
LS Olin Sere eew li omnes cc eles aoe 32-3 50-3 11-9 34-1 26-3 OL Soiled Oils 23-04 
P.E.L.— n Vv 
Dex HAT] OGEGUO Wile Ee oe Rite CeO me em oeeie oes 23-4 49-7 9-1 Dios 27-6 WAKO) [IIB OBA os oe 17-50 
Nova Scotia— n 
SS Nche a ees: | eee ae Send 21-5 42-3 8-5 28-8 24-1 AG Ae Walel 59a pe eee 19-50 
n Vv 
BVT C VAISS MENC: © o Suvscdacoteo at Rusti ae tence 25-8 44-0 9-5 29-6 25-8 AG See HUB e Bilis, sous ate 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
eee VOTO COTM itera ) uae ker. vir! i ae eine ee ee 22-0 | 36-4 ECO) y) PASSO aveve || Zea |) KOS oa 18-75 
n Vv 
6 Sainth ohn eet eR be ee Ae 21-7 | 34-9 9-3 29-8 26-7 AQ Wet SOs men. e 19-75 
Quebec— n Vv 
fC hacouminitsee ay oe sh bas eee Sono) Absa 39-8 11-8 29-7 28:0 | 55-5 | 108-8 | 29-00 
n 
SSeS: Pe, Le ee se ee a on 19-0 40-4 10-5 28-2 24-8 52-3 | 110:4 | 27-50 
n 
OH Monthediee re atte Ce ce oe ee ee 18-1 30-6 10-9 29-5 25-0 | 48-0 | 107-4 | 27-37 
OES COLGE CCR aa ay <8 oie i even thipesineccticre oie aehsrc 18-1 35-3 10-0 | 28-2 26-7 | 50-5 | 110-1 | 28-56 |....... 
n | 
IN Sl vera cimoyeliqe a) Ce ee ee ee aah es 17-9 34-4 9-3 28:8 25-0 54-3 | 109-0 | 27-75 
n * 
Qe SOLS ae CaP ews hae uM a hole) ha ea 18-1 37-9 10-9 27-0 ZO Ooze Oe LOGeaa lee G50 nena 
n Vv 
13 nr COMI Verse ahah cane cn as oss ieee 18-4 35-5 9-8 Dis, 25-6 54-0 | 110-4 | 27-00 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantlorden ven. ac + oe-stess eae Da eect 18-8 38-7 7:7 30-1 22-9 51-8 | 101-5 | 26-40 | 
n 
5 Cornwall lee. see nee ee 19-0 38-9 9-5 28-3 24-1 GAO) Np U7folie |) SUBIR We na ae 
n 
Lato sh Webbie! nko eo sous soe one as oe eee 20-0 | 50-3 8-6 | 26-4 PASO | tiOety NW AGES 4) Broa Re | oa 
Ta Arta GOMe cases eee AR ee eae eee 19-2 42-0 8-8 | 28-8 23-5 49-5 | 104-0 | 26-06 
is Karldand Wake. 9 oon cust ue e oanvedso> us 19-8 | 46-5 10-0 | 29-5 26-4 55-2 Ca BBO) IG a3 oc 
| 
1101) COME tert do a aha fe: gia: eae We Se ase 28 19-0 | 35-8 g 28-2 22-8 | 48-7 | 103-9 | 26-75 |. 
k 
(Fae IN ORG MIS AN iar eae seaN fee ae cakes oo oe ae a2 028 41-3 Sie Se || Meee 22-8 | 52-7 | 115-2 | 28-75 is 
n 
Pil Osa wat Oe ee) tes fin ete de is 8 oe 19-3 35-9 8-9 Dh Sale 22 el os sOM LOD eet OM meek d ave 
n 
=U) 4 EUW Py ee ae em es J Hs a et Maas me NC 18-9 | 40-1 9-4 28-3 Qe 4 Ne TO0H4e al OaeOM 27250 maar. exe 
Poa UA tSteMMaArioume werner tn ee 19-8 53-3 10-5 29-6 ae YOY || aM | ASR he Aes 
ST! CD ILE ae ayer vee 9 Hy kcodorse ok aO TGs) lar foe 9-3 OAR iy PIECE I = EOS | alOnlsee || DANSE Ss ees 
n 
2A 4 Nolan alc ae cee eR eae ae ae ete re 19-0 | 40-1 7:8 27-8 NST || ANS SB Wolpe’ Ns og ose 
n 
VN CL SOLER eRe. seeiche siete heehee ts 19-0 | 35-3 8-1 32-1 Qn 492 Sa LOLe 80) 255 OM) eee ee 
Manitoba— n 
Ea Uae VV LILI DCL Naor A spa sch 2s <claaterae ci staat eda eae 19-8 | 35-5 9-4 PasOMe | les} H/o) || walOOOiy | eee 21-05 
Saskatchewan— 
Hey EM eTom have 2 4 Sea led a Oe ea eet 22-4 65-0 10:5 QO 2023 AS Ome Oos omer are eae 18-30 
BO Sas lcAtOOMeqnre ec Wsivs canes. d orto Rals tastes 22-1 57-8 Tal |] Biers || OA aie STRSSO || 5 eae 17-98 
Alberta— n 
BOs Oa anv eo hens bes aa diaecm anes PESoG) | ALF 10:3 28-6) 120% ASO ae O16 Oilers pane oe lace: er 
n 
Saeed CYT OM LOMA aeeeter acer eihc irs tae, cwvs-te he oe eave Done) 57-4 12-3 29-5 25-5 AE |e SG 55 vee 8-58 
British Columbia— n 
ean NCOMUDCLGM a Nae ae ons Aen te eres Dori 49-5 9-9 | 28-2 2670) eer O0e4 a LO2eB le eee ac 22-90 
n 
Bo oeee eM Tel] Lee enye a ene, Sc seavang oem hig SEE 25-3 47-8 10-0 | 27-5 26-9 | 50-2 Oi Oia ree acets 19-75 
n 
AAV COUV CLE oe Reese it Soh oe nuk Gd aaa rae PANO? || 8198} Roi) | Doky GHIN) jh Abo Bh |) ORG |. hog ac 19-93 
n 
SV CLOUD ea Were Me cin ie este x ahoceralekeusk epeuseey eral 20-8 28-3 8-5 | - 27-3 24-1 SG Alm Os fealta csc 21-56 

















(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0c. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tine 
(n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1952-537 
































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- : aa ee a 

mencing n mencing n ae ; 

During | Existence} During | Existence ore age a 

Month Month ue Time 

1953* 
QnUAT Ys aoe Adak: Sia She dG tele ence ee 14t 14 2,136t 2) lo6 31,050 0-04 
Kebruary).tceen toe a: eee 11 19 2,448 Datos DTT 0-03 
Marchi ssa eee tee ON ot 13 yal 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
prilss 9! soe eee oo cee ee 14 21 2,790 oyOO2 29,120 0-03 
Mao A... <.cteoe as c pe es mee iW 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
UNO. eee Re eee ae Bee ears ae 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
ul Woe ccenc eee ce oie Pee ese 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
AUSust it). Raeee ae nee ot eon 6 17 4,408 8, 598 92,760 0-11 
Cumulative tOtalss seeks eke 105 28, 505 376, 684 0-06 
1952 
ERE UT Vad once irs. ch cake cee tee 13 ie 5, 3/A4t 5,374 (ly 14D 0-09 
OWrUuaAT Veo orm. ee, eee cee 12 22 12,394 13,048 47, 603 . 0-06 
Manele at ase ee ea ee ee 16 25 2,877 5,186 65,272 0-08 
VAprel Grae ae wes ee. Oe ees 22 a 8,418 (OA NOAL 178, (43 0-21 
1 ST eee An ne i caer pee arr 30 A4 14,853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
SUNOS ee ee earn oa et Se oo ee 28 42 44,704 59,706 | 717,845 0-87 
APTA AS Sat nS ie ea Rip Ree 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
AUSUSES Cccreleinte Le eet Aree ee 20 42 8, 166 15,039 | 202,395 0-24 
Cumulative tovnlsien ..0 ence 170 NOES 1g 2,419,791 0-37 


























*Preliminary figures. 

tStrikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1953 (1) 
SE aN a a 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Estab- 
lishments 





Workers 





Number Involved |TimeLoss 
SS Se in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1953 


MInInNGc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


Gold miners, Pamour, 
South Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Zinc alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, Granby, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 





4, 


bo 











100 


1,010 


ae 
~]WH 


48 


44 


240 


118 


765 





500 


21,000 


5, 000 


1,300 


$00 


900 


5, 000 


7,000 


Commenced May 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and union security following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 40 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new agree- 
ment incorporating cost-of-living 
bonus in basic rate, seniority, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952, 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; fora new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 423 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
check-off, etc., following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
extension of vacation plan, etce.;: 
terminated August 4; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for union 
security following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
14; conciliation; in favour of work- 
ers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST 1953 (7) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved 





Establish- 
ashes Workers 


Days 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 


Particulars (?) 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1953—concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Truck drivers, warehouse- 
men and helpers, South 
Western Ontario 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 
house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





1,500 








33, 500 


1, 100 


Commenced July 20; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 29; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced June 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing in August, 1953 


MiIniInG— 
Gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Plywood factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Aero engine mechanics, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery 
warehouse workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 





(°) 
1 1, 600 
1 219 
1 82 
1 1,900 
1 600 
1 7 








12, 800 


1,300 


940 


240 


900 


145 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 11; for reduction 
in hours of work from eight to six 
and one-half for graveyard shift; 
terminated August 18; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 18; protesting 
suspension of five workers for 
refusal to unload trucks (sympathy 
with truckers’ strike); terminated 
August 18; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced August 18; refusal to 
work with non-union workers; 
terminated August 19; negotiations; 
in favour of workers, job to be 
done with union /abour. 


Commenced August 3; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, closed shop, grievance 
committee, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 





Boe a ee eS SS ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement 


is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
) 21 indirectly affected; (*) 140 indirectly affected. 


(3) 121 indirectly affected; (4 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1953 







CURRENT 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 





Current Manpower Situation 


ABOUR surpluses began to increase in many Canadian labour market 
areas during October. Seasonal job opportunities declined sharply 
as the harvesting of a near-record crop was completed and asother season- 
al industries became less active. Good weather throughout the country 
speeded up the completion of activity in some instances and extended 
operations in others. In some areas, however, labour surpluses were 
developing somewhat more rapidly than is usual for the season. This 
results partly from the completion of certain resource development and 
defence construction projects and from the levelling-off of employment 
in a number of manufacturing industries, particularly the durable goods 
sector, which was expanding more than seasonally a year ago. 


The effect of these developments on the over-all labour market was 
that the number of persons with jobs declined by about 74,000 to5, 240,00, 
the number of persons at work 35 hours or more declined by 66,000 and that 
of persons working less than 35 hours increased 7,000 to 286,000. The 
number of areas with a slight labour surplus increased from 19 to 37. 


Job applications on file at National Employment Service offices 
increased sharply during October. The rate of increase in applications 
indicated that the decline in labour requirements has been somewhat 
more than seasonal in nature. The average total number of applications 
for the month was 185,600, an increase of 14 per cent from September 
1953 and 25 per cent from October last year. 


While some readjustments seem to be taking place in manufacturing 
and mining, most major indicators of economic activity, such as invest- 
ment, personal income and consumer expenditures, continue to exceed 
last year’s levels and suggest continued strength in the economy. kim- 
ployment levels in trade and services are well above last year’s and are 
also higher in mining and manufacturing. Employment in construction 
as a whole is about the same as last year, despite the marked drop in 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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activity in highways, bridges and streets. Residential housing starts 
and completions are about one-third higher than last year. 


Strong demand for consumer goods, together with sustained invest- 
ment and defence expenditures, has meant substantial employment in- 
creases in a number of industries during the past year. Continued ex- 
pansion in the production of furniture and electronic, radar and lighting 
equipment has more than offset decreases in household appliance manu- 
facturing. In the food, beverage and clothing industries, employment has 
been slightly higher than last year. 


Expansion has also taken place among some of the heavier manu- 
facturing and basic material industries. Employment in aircraft manu- 
facturing, though slightly lower than a few months ago, was 18 per cent 
higher in September this year than last. Employment in shipbuilding and 
railway rolling stock is currently 11 and 45 per cent higher, respectively, 
than the average for the past three years. Similarly, the volume of export 
and domestic shipments of base metals and their products has shown 
marked increases this year. 


Despite the current high level of industrial activity generally, a 
few industries have slackened their demand for labour, which has accen- 
tuated the seasonalrise of labour surpluses. Apart from the usual season- 
al factors, the main reasons for the heavier labour surpluses this year 
are the slackness in textiles, the continuing decline in employment in 
agricultural implement manufacturing, the extended lay-offs for model 
change-over in the automobile industry, declines in logging employment 
in British Columbia, the completion of certain resource development and 
defence projects, reduced coal-mining employment and the increase in 
the number of workers on strike. 


Employment in textile manufacturing, although still slightly higher 
than last year, failed to reach the 1951 level. The year-to-year employ- 
ment level in agricultural implement manufacturing declined about 20 
per cent. Drought conditions in the southern United States, which reduced 
Canadian exports of farm implements, high sales in post-war years and 
the slightly lower cash position of farmers are contributing factors to 
reduced employment this year. Job Applications at N.E.S. Offices 
Early model change-over has aug- 
mented the number of workers 
temporarily idle. 


as Percentages of Paid Workers 


The slackening rate of em- 
ployment expansion combined with 
a steady growth of the labour force 
has resulted in a higher ratio of 
job applications to wage and salary 
workers. Labour surpluses were 
highest in the Pacific and Atlantic 
regions, followed by the Quebec, 
Ontario and Prairie regions, in tliat 
order (see regional distribution of 
applications in accompanying table). 





Labour—Management Relations 


HE outstanding feature in labour-management relations over the 
past month has been the sharp increase in time lost through work 
stoppages, On the other hand, settlements were reached in several in- 
dustries, including pulp and paper, where bargaining had been going on 
for some time. 


Work Stoppages. Preliminary figures indicate that slightly more 
than 268,000 man-working days were lost in October, compared with 
approximately 166,000 in the same month last year. For all previous 
months the figure has been lower in 1953 than 1952. 


More than 60 per cent of the October time loss resulted from work 
stoppagesin gold and base metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec. 
Approximately 7,000 mine workers, represented by the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), are involved in stoppages at 12 mines. 
At mid-November, these strikes were still in progress although negoti- 
ations were reported to have been re-opened between the union and one 
of the largest producers. 


The strike of lumbering and sawmill workers in the northern interior 
of British Columbia (L.G., Oct., p. 1410) was still in progress. In the 
latter part of October, lumbering workers {n the southern interior of the 
province also went on strike. 


Other important stoppages in progress at mid-November include 
those involving 460 paper mill workers at Beauharnois and Crabtree Mills, 
Que., 700 steel mill workers at Winnipeg and 450 carpenters at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 


The strike of seamen employed on Canada’s Atlantic fleet, reported 
last month (L.G., Oct., p. 1410), was terminated October 23. The main 
terms of settlement were a $6-per-month increase for unlicensed per- 
sonnel, with an additional $10 for day workers in the deck and engine 
room departments and a 48-hour week at sea, except for deck and engine 
room employees, whose weekly hours were reduced to 40. 


Recent Settlements. A strike of more than 12,000 workers employed 
in pulp and newsprint mills in Ontario was averted by an agreement 
reached early in November. This agreement provides a three-per-cent 
increase in wage rates, with a minimum of five cents an hour retroactive 
to May 1, as well as certain fringe benefits, and was reached after ex- 
tensive bargaining, conciliation and a vote by workers in favour of strike 
action (L.G., Oct., p. 1408). The employees are represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC), the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC) and 


several other unions. 


Following the Ontario settlement, the AFL-TLC unions in the pulp 
and paper industry and the Canadian International Paper Company, oper- 
ating mills in Quebec, eastern Ontario and New Brunswick, agreed to a 
new two-year contract. The agreement, covering approximately 5,000 
workers, provides for a wage increase of five per cent, a 40-hour week 
and. other benefits. 
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Meanwhile, no agreement had been reached in the British Columbia 
pulp and paper industry. A vote favouring strike action followed the 
rejection by the unions of a conciliation board report recommending a 
wage increase of four cents an hour. 


Long-standing differences between District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America (CCL), and the Dominion Coal Company Limited have been 
settled. The miners voted in favour of continuing the former contract 
into 1955 without a wage increase. Previously the miners had twice, by 
vote, rejected a similar proposal. 


After prolonged negotiations and conciliation, agreement was reached 
between the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company and the Industrial Lnion 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CCL) (L.G., Feb., p. 175). The 
settlement provides for a 40-hour week with maintenance of take-home 
pay, a wage increase and a health and welfare plan. Four AFL-TLC 
unions representing small numbers of the tradesmen involved agreed to 
similar terms. In total, the agreements apply to approximately 1,000 
employees. 


Recently, an agreement covering all Ontario Hydro-klectric con- 
struction projects was negotiated with a committee of 18 AFL-TLC 
unions representing various trades. The agreement, covering approximately 
9,000 construction workers, provides a wage increase, statutory holidays, 
a savings and insurance plan, union security and other benefits. 


In the aircraft industry, Canadair Limited and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) agreed to an eight-cent-an-hour 
increase applying to about 8,000 workers. Other benefits negotiated 
include a reduction in the work week from 45 to 42% hours, effective 
next June, and a pension plan to become effective next January. 


A strike which would have cut off power and transit facilities in 
the Vancouver and Victoria areas appears to have been averted by an 
agreement reached between the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-TLC) and the British Columbia Electric Company. The 
two-year agreement, which provides for a wage increase of two per cent 
retroactive to last July and a further two per cent next July, had not, 
however, been voted on by the union membership at the time of writing. 


Wage Trends. The Department of Labour’s survey of wage changes 
in almost 700 representative establishments shows that about 23 per 
cent gave general increases in wage rates between October 1952 and 
October 1953. Most of these increases applied to all or almost all workers 
in the plants affected. The most common adjustments ranged from five to 
ten cents an hour, although about 14 per cent of the plants gave less 
than five cents and another 13 per cent more than 10 cents. While exactly 
comparable data are not available for the previous year, it is evident 
that increases of more than 10 cents are occurring less frequently. 


On an industry basis, increases were most substantial in the pulp 
and paper and printing and publishing industries. They were more preva- 
lent in such industries as meat packing, West Coast logging and saw- 
milling, machinery manufacturing, electrical products, telephone communi- 
cations and electric light and power. 
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Amount of Change in Wage Rates 
Between October 1952 and 
October 1953 


(Preliminary figures based on survey of 
eneral work changes in about 700 estab- 
ishments) 


Change in cents Per Cent of 
Per Hour Establishments 


0.4 







Decrease 
No change 
Increase 
1 to 4.9 cents 
5 cents 
5.1 to 9.9 cents 
10 cents 





The figures shown in the ac- 
companying table indicate a con- 
siderably higher proportion of firms 
not granting an increase than do the 
figures in the table ‘‘Wage Changes 
in Selected Collective Agreements”’ 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1419). This “dis- 
crepancy results from the fact that 
some agreements are renewed with- 
out change and others,in force for a 
two-year period, do not terminate in 
1953. In neither case will they ap- 
pear among the sample of agree- 
ments bargained during the period 








and forwarded to the Economics and 
Research Branch. Another source 
of variation is that the selected 
sample of establishments used for 
the present analysis includes many 
non-union as well as_ unionized 
plants. 


10.1 to 14.9 cents 
15 cents 
More than 15 cents 


Current Bargaining. By late November or early December, bargain- 
ing is expected to get under way between representatives of Canadian 
railway companies and the committee representing their non-operating 
unions (L.G., Oct., p. 1409). 

Several weeks ago negotiations began between the Dominion Textile 
Company Limited and the National Catholic Federation of Textile Workers 
(CCCL) representing employees in plants of the Company at Sherbrooke, 
Magog, Drummondville, and Montmorency, Que. The union and company 
have been unable to reach a settlement on the request for a 10-per-cent 
wage increase and the dispute has now been referred to a conciliation 
board. 

Certification Proceedings. The Canada Labour Relations Board has 
ordered a representation vote to be taken among conductors on all di- 
visions of the Canadian National Railways except Newfoundland. The 
unions involved are the Order of Railway Conductors of America and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board has certified the International 
Chemical Workers Union (AFL-TLC) as bargaining agent at the Canadian 
Industries Limited plant, Maitland, Ont. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, which is thé bargaining agent in most CIL plants, contested 
the certification. 

Two representation votes have been ordered at the plant of Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited in Oakville, Ont. In one election, plant 
workers will vote in favour or otherwise of representation by the United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL). The other vote applies to 
power house workers where the International Union of Operating Engineers 
(AFL) is in competition with the UAW. 

The International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (inde- 
pendent) has been certified, after a vote, by the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board to represent employees of Rix-Athabasca Uranium 
Mines Limited. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL declines in labour 


demand occurred in virtually 
all labour market areas during Fedele ah Leah aed ly 
our labour market groups. 
October; labour shortages disap- 
peared in seven areas and the 
number of areas with approximate 
balance between labour supply and 
demand fell from 85 to 73. The 
decrease was matched by a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of 
areas in which labour surpluses 
developed during the month. 
Although most of these changes 
are attributable to the seasonal de- SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
ae ae aes A GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
cline in job opportunities that usu- 
ally follows the harvest, labour 
surpluses developed somewhat more rapidly than is usual for this time 
of year. This situation resulted from the completion of certain resource 
development and defence construction projects and from the fact that 
the number of lay-offs in manufacturing centres was greater than usual. 
The heaviest lay-offs, involving considerably more than 10,000 men, 
occurred during the past two months in automobile and automobile parts 
firms in Windsor and Oshawa. The workers are expected to return to 
work as the production of new models gets underway. In a number of 
other areas, however, lay-offs were of a less temporary nature. 


CANADA 


Per Cent Per Cent 


"| 90 
4 80 
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| 60 
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The effect of these developments is reflected in the year-to-year 
comparison of the manpower situation in local areas (see acconipanying 
chart and table). In evaluating the significance of the number of labour 
market areas in the various categories, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements through the year 
in Canada. Each year, labour surpluses increase rapidly between October 
and March, while shortages often occur during the summer and early fall. 


Labour Market 


Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 
1952 1953 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 

















*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, NOVEMBER I, 1953 


LABGUR SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 


Quebec —Levis 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 





APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 





Windsor Brantford 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Cshawa 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Rouyn = Val d’Or 
60 per cent or more in Saint John 
non-agricultural activity) Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Valleyfield — 
EBeauharnois 
Victoria 











Corner Brook 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 


Kirkland Lake 








Thetford — Megantic — 
| St. Georges 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 








Bathurst 
Euckingham 
Campbellton 
Drun-mondville 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Lear.ington 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jéréme 
Trail — Nelson 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarn:outh 








MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Lattleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





Belleville — Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Galt 
Coderich 
Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Eay 
Okanagan Valley 
Qwen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec — Korth Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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ATLANTIC 


DURING October, seasonal ac- 
tivities declined rapidly in the At- 
lantic region as farm labour re- 
quirments diminished, following 
the completion of apple and potato 
harvesting, and construction ac- 
tivity slackened in some of the out- 
lying areas. In addition, textile and 
fish-processing plants continued 
operating below capacity and small] 
intermittent lay-offs occurred in the 
rail transportation industry. Re- 
a.) flecting these conditions, the 
number of persons working more 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
than 35 hours a week decreased by 
24,000 during the month ending 
October 24, reaching a total of 438,000. The number of part-time workers 
rose from 31,000 to 37,000, largely as a result of further declines in 
textile and canning operations. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four iaceur market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 

























Although recruiting for the fall and winter logging camps partly 
offset employment declines in other industries, woods labour require- 
ments during the month were below normal for this time of year. More- 
over, it is likely that surpluses of woodsworkers will accumulate through- 
out the region since the small volume of cutting planned is expected to 
result in a short cutting season. 


Non-agricultural employment continued below last year’s level in 
all provinces of the region, the most pronounced decreases occuring in 
Nova Scotia, where employment levels in coal mining, construction and 
iron and steel manufacturing were lower by sixteen, nineteen and seven 
per cent, respectively. Most of the year-to-year reduction in construction 
employment occurred in the rural areas because of a sharp decline in 
highway and road work. The industrial area of Sydney accounted for most 
of the decline in coal mining and iron and steel manufacturing. 


Five areas came into the labour surplus category during October, 
bringing the total in this group to 10 by November 1. The remaining 11] 
areas in the region were in balance, although additions to the available 
labour supply occurred in many of them. At November 1, 1952, four areas 
had labour surpluses and the remaining 17 were in balance. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Virtually no change occurred 
in St. John’s, Nfld., where demand and supply remained inbalance.Skilled 
tradesmen such as engineers, plumbers, electricians, sheet metal workers 
and cement finishers were still in short supply and slight surpluses of 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers existed. 


In most of the major industrial centres, labour supplies increased 
during the month, though not sufficiently to warrant changes in the classi- 
fication of the areas. Moncton, which developed a slight labour surplus 
following the completion of farming and fishing activities, was the only 
exception. In Sydney and New Glasgow, coal miners continued to augment 
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the labour supplies, maintaining slight labour surplus situations. Since 
these workers were in the older age group and lacked experience in other 
occupations, prospects of alternative employment were slight. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Slight labour surpluses developed 
in four of these areas during October, bringing the total in the surplus 
category to six. The remaining eight areas continued in balance. Employ- 
ment reductions in textile and fish-processing plants accounted for most 
of the additional labour supplies in Yarmouth and Bathurst. Campbellton 
came into the surplus category following the completion of logging oper- 
ations at some of the camps in the area. 





QUEBEC 

EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec QuEBEC 

region declined seasonally during Proportion of paid workers within each 
October, after reaching a record of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
high during the summer and early Per Cent 

fall. Fine weather helped to main- 90 —— 


tain outdoor activities, although 
lay-offs were heavy in construction, 
sawmilling, farming and _ other 
seasonal activities towards the end 
of October. Steady increases in 
employment absorbed some of the 
workers released from other ac- 
tivities. From September 19 to ma eT 5 BCGGETEGE 
October 24, the number of persons GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
working full-time in Quebec dropped 
from 1,413,00 to 1,403,000, while 
the number employed less than 35 hours per week decreased from 74,000 
to 71,000. 











Employment levels differed most noticeably from those of a year 
ago in construction, where jobs were fewer owing to the completion of 
several large hydro-electric plants. Generally, employment in other 
industries appeared to have maintained or exceeded the 1952 level. How- 
ever, the season was Slightly more advanced than last year and this, in 
addition to a sizeable yearly increase in the labour force, caused labour 
surpluses to develop to a greater extent this year. 


The year-to-year changes were reflected in an increase from 10 to 
18 in the number of areas in the labour surplus categories at November 1 
and a corresponding decrease from 14 to 6 in the number of balanced 
areas. Hight areas previously in balance developed slight labour surpluses 
during October. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although some levelling-off has occurred in 
recent months in the expansion of manufacturing facilities, few persons 
were laid off during October. Employment continued to rise in clothing 
and other light industries affected by the Christmas trade; as a result, 
labour demand and supply remained in balance in Montreal. 
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The continued strength of the manufacturing industries in Quebec 
city was not sufficient to offset declines in other activities and the 
area fell into the moderate surplus category a month earlier than last 
year. 


Major Industrial Areas. As a result of increasing lay-offs in the 
seasonal industries and since no improvement occurred in textiles, the 
three areas which had been in balance in September developed surpluses. 
By the beginning of November all major industrial areas reported moder- 
ate surpluses; last year six of the nine were still in balance. This year, 
the textile centre of Sherbrooke came into the surplus category two months 
earlier than in 1952. 


Minor Areas. Four of the minor areas remained in balance; seven 
had slight labour surpluses, compared with four the previous month. In 
contrast to these seasonal developments, work was progressing satis- 
factorily in a number of resource developments in the province. 


ONTARIO 





THE shift from agriculture into 
logging and the withdrawal of some 
workers from the labour force 
continued during October in the 
Ontario region. By October 24, 
the total agricultural labour force 
had declined to 199,000, about 
31,000 below the previous month’s. 
Some 15,000 workers moved into 
Fan non-agricultural employment during 
3 the month and 16,000 left the labour 
ri force. The number of workers em- 
| eel ee ployed fulltime declined by 16,000. 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Ontario were higher this summer 
and early fall than a year ago, the 
number of applications for employment at the National Employment Serv- 
ice offices at the end of October was 21,000 greater than a year earlier. 
This increase is partly accounted for by additions to the work force 
during the year. However, declines in production and employment occurred 
in some industries during the past few weeks. Neductions in the agri- 
cultural implement and textile industries continued and some slackening 
in demand for iron and steel products developed. Closures of automobile 
and automobile parts plants for model changes started earlier and are 
of longer duration this year than in the past. Strikes in the northern gold 
mines have not greatly affected registrations for employment in areas in 


the immediate vicinity but some miners replaced transient workers in 
the bush and some moved to other areas, thus swelling their labour 


supply. 





ONTARIO 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 






Per Cent 

















Although employment levels in 
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Two areas in the region moved from balance into the moderate sur- 
plus category during October and Windsor moved into the higher surplus 
category. This left 31 areas in balance and five in the surplus categories. 
At the same time in 1952, four areas had labour shortages, 29 were in 
balance and three had slight labour surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. The Toronto labour market continued in approxi- 
mate balance in October and early November as employment in con- 
struction and in most manufacturing industries remained firm. Some sur- 
plus of service workers and unskilled factory workers developed by the 
end of the month and hiring of extra help for the Christmas trade was 
slow. In the Ottawa—Hull area, employment opportunities remained 
plentiful, particularly for skilled construction workers and for engineers 
and technicians for the government service. Increased applications were 
chiefly from unskilled workers coming in from outside areas. Scattered 
industrial lay-offs continued in Hamilton. 


Major Industrial Areas. Further lay-offs and short time in the textile 
and agricultural implement industries increased the labour surplus in 
Brantford and Cornwall, while closures for automobile model changes 
brought Oshawa into the surplus group and substantially increased the 
surplus in Windsor. The nine remaining major industrial areas had ap- 
proximately balanced labour markets. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Nineteen of the 20 major agri- 
cultural and minor areas remained in balance during October. However, 
labour supplies in Chatham, Lindsay, Owen Sound, Pembroke and Simcoe 
were approaching surplus conditions. Leamington developed a slight 
surplus, partly because canning operations were completed and partly 
because workers laid off in Windsor were returning to their homes in 
Leamington. 


PRAIRIE 


SEASONAL activity in the Prairie 

region decreased sharply during cat aie : 
October. The downturn was confined propertlen ae foe bate 1953. 
primarily to agriculture and was 
partially offset by an increase in 
other activities. The net result 
of these opposite movements was 
that the number of persons working 
full time fell from 885,000 to 
872,000 during the month ending 
October 24. 


Non-agricultural activity con- 
tinued at a high level, the year-to- SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
year rate of increase in employment GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
exceeding that of other regions. 

Much of the increase is accounted 
for by new industries in Alberta, where many plants are now almost com- 
pleted. Heavy construction programs were also in progress in other areas 
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and contractors took advantage of the excellent weather during October 
to complete as much work as possible before the freeze-up. Employment 
in pulp cutting at the Lakehead and in packing plants throughout the 
region was at seasonal peaks. 


Owing to the unusually fine weather, the harvesting of more than 
600 million bushels of wheat was completed by the middle of October. 
The disposal of this near-record crop is now one of the more pressing 
problems, although the excellent quality of the 1953 grain has minimized 
handling and storage difficulties. Lack of storage space at eastern points 
resulted in reduced grain shipments and some lay-offs from terminal 
elevators and railways. So far, however, other effects of the surplus 
grain situation on employment have not been marked. 


The early completion of the harvest eliminated existing labour short- 
ages in seven areas, but no local surpluses had developed by November 
1. The easing of labour requirements occurred about a month earlier than 
last year; at November 1, 1952, four areas still had labour shortages. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Employment in Edmonton, 
Calgary and Winnipeg was higher than last year by eight, four and three 
per cent, respectively. During the month, the labour supply in Edmonton 
increased sufficiently to eliminate shortages but activity remained at 
the highest level of any area in the region. In Winnipeg, although the 
labour market remained in balance, the employment picture was disturbed 
by the lay-off of between two and three hundred railway workers and by 
the month-long strike of 1,400 steel workers. The consequent shortage 
of structural steel delayed work on new buildings but had not caused any 
substantial lay-offs in construction. 


Labour demand and supply in Fort William—Port Arthur remained in 
balance. Woods employment, involving about 1,000 more workers than 
last year, reached a peak during the month. On the other hand, railways 
and grain elevators were employing fewer workers because of reduced 
grain traffic and lay-offs occurred in shipbuilding. A strike of carpenters 
in Port Arthur brought construction in that city to a standstill. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Changes during the month in- 
cluded the movement of Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Red Deer 
and Swift Current from the shortage to the balanced category. However, 
although the demand for labour eased substantially, the amount of con- 
struction work to be done before the winter prevented the accumulation 
of labour surpluses in any area. Because of the slow movement of grain, 
there was a noticeable reduction in retail trade in many areas, particularly 
among farm implement dealers. 


PACIFIC 


GRADUAL completion of several large construction projects, a strike 
in the forest industries and the seasonal decline in food processing 
were the major recent developments in the Pacific region. As a result 
of these changes, full-time employment fell slightly in the month ending 
October 24, from 378,000 to 375,000. 


The general level of employment during October was about the 
same as a year earlier but a comparison of the two periods reveals 
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substantial changes within various 
sections of industry. In the logging 
industry, employment last fall 
showed a sharp recovery from the Se chea le Se iba lA 
m groups, b 
low levels caused by strikes and 
drought duringthe previous summer. 
This year reduced orders and high 
inventories caused employment to 
decline in July, a trend that has 
been accentuated recently by the 
strike of several thousand logging 
and lumbering workers in the in- 
terior. In other branches of industry 
employment was 2] per cent lower 
than last yearin base metal mining, 
nine per cent lower in shipbuilding 
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and 19 per cent lower in fish canning. . 


The effects of these reduced levels of activity have been offset 
mainly by work at a large number of hydro-electric, petroleum and other 
industrial developments, which raised the construction employment index 
from 352.3 in September 1952 to 409.8 in September 1953 (1939 =100). 
Some reduction in the high level of construction occurred during October 
when such projects as the oil pipe line, the addition to the Harmac pulp 
and the Waneta power dam were completed. 


The drop in employment during the month was distributed fairly 
evenly over the region. Whereas only one of the tenlabour market areas 
had a surplus of labour at the beginning of October, five had surpluses 
at the beginning of November. Since Vancouver—New Westminster and 
Victoria were among the additional centers with moderate labour sur- 
pluses, the areas in this category covered 80 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers in the region. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Employment in Vancouver — 
New Westminster continued at higher levels than last year but the labour 
supply was also greater, Inventories of logs and finished lumber remained 
high, with the result that a substantial reduction occurred in logging and 
sawmilling operations. General manufacturing and construction activity 
was well maintained but unable to fully absorb surplus workers, many of 
whom had moved in from other areas, 


Employment dropped sharply and a slight surplus developed in Vic- 
toria as a result of the simultaneous completion of a number of large 
construction projects and lay-offs in lumbering and plywood manufacturing. 
New construction pending in the area was extensive but none had pro- 
gressed far enough to absorb the large surplus of construction workers. 


Minor Areas. The strike of logging and lumber workers spread during 
the last part of October to encompass almost all interior forest areas, 
which together produce about one-third of British Columbia’s lumber 
output. Coastal logging resumed after being closed because of fire 
hazards but few camps were operating at capacity. This partial resump- 
tion, however, was sufficient to eliminate the labour surplus in Central 
Vancouver Island. On the other hand, moderate labour surpluses developed 
in Prince George, Prince Rupert and Trail — Nelson. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...............--- Oct. 24 5,351,000 — 0.9 a 
Persons at work 35 hours or more --------: Oct. 24 4,830,000 — 14 ~ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours....-.- Oct. 24 286,000 SPAR — 
Usually work 35 hours or more----------: Oct. 24 104,000 — 5.5 c= 
On short time .........cccccccscsscesesescoseees Oct. 24 37,000 +48.0 se 
Usually work less than 35 hours .-...... Oct. 24 18 2,000 ae Mat = 
Persons with jobs not at work...........-.-- Oct. 24 124,000 —10.8 = 
Usually work 35 hours or more.......-... Oct. 24 121,000 —10.4 a 
Usually work less than 35 hours ....... Oct. 24 : _ _ 
Persons without jobs & seeking work ...| Oct. 24 111,000 sre ok 
Persons not in the labour force ..............+ Oct. 24 4, 744,000 tom 5 = 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
At lantien, /iictcccccctataksbar vice ee meas aiee ere Oct. 22 24,814 issu Se3655 
Onebecan i ites nc trata te reece cee Oct. 22 57, 708 seen Ce ll eG Oyo 
CONUAE VOD eo soe e rece ae eer eae sae oe ea ate te sees Qct. 22 62,711 een aes +37.8 
Py air 16 (ie oo. sioe ccs. ccosensseberoncseneseccencortecsee: Cct. 22 20,542 Salle O +24.1 
Pac if ict Go vacscthacsejosencetcepeenee soe rtaas eceeh Oct. 22 26, 27.1 +216 ie lone 
Total all’re gions) <-<.0<cscc--scceacssacees aces Oct. 22 191,946 +16.3 +30.0 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .-.-...-...--..s-scesecccoeceoecee Oct. “1 119,381 Toleaet tebe G 
Amount of benefit payments .....-..-.2..---0+0++ Sept. $6,739,427 oad +18.0 
Index of employment (1939 =100)......-...--+- Sept. 1 193.1 ap Natal pee Sed be} 
Immigration ec .ccicntadecet oe es eee Sept. 12,471 —14.6 | — 7.5(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... Oct. 268,053 — | —72,4(c) 
No. of workers involved ..............e0e-cseees: Cet. 16,367 — | —60.0(c) 
Noisob strike 31 <iiciaccn sp ttearee eee ees pees Oct. 44 — | —25.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Sept. 1 $57.67 SO. Brie rer Say 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .............-++. Sept. 1 $ 1.36 — 0.2! + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... Sept. 1 41.1 a ea yl ee 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).........-.-...-- Sept. ] $55.81 + Ovdk |” E7326 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)....... Octsary 116.7 + 0.4 + 0.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100),; Sept. 1 115.1 — 0.4|] + 3.4 
Total labour income ............sssse++- $000,000| August 993 HPO |r BST 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39 =100) .........-----000+ August 247.2 APOE E586 
Manuf actuting oit.-ctses~ n-ne -2eeecdsecaeae.ctseee? August 260.4 4.) 058 5) Gh 15.2 
Dur ables.......... Sn can ieaa ti aienn spaces an Se August 308.9 — 3.2} + 7.3 
None=Durablies 32s secre. sanecsotetane--seauees saaees August 229.4 4.6.4 toed 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Haythorne New Assistent 
Deputy Labour Minister 


Dr. George V. MHaythorne, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, has been promoted to an 
Assistant Deputy Munister of the Depart- 
ment. M. M. Maclean, Director, Indus- 
trial Relations. Branch, is the senior 
Assistant Deputy Munister. 

Born in Edmonton, Alta., in 1909, Dr. 
Haythorne is a graduate of the University 
of Alberta, where he received his BA and 
MA degrees. He continued his studies in 
research and economics on a fellowship at 
McGill University and on a scholarship in 
Geneva, and also studied at Harvard 
University. 

The new Assistant Deputy Minister was 
ealled| to Ottawa to join the National 
Selective Service in 1942 and became 
Associate Director of that body in 1943. 
In 1947, Dr. Haythorne, on leave of 
absence from the Department, continued 
his post-graduate studies on a_ fellowship 
at Harvard, where he received his Ph.D. 
in economics in 1949. He was appointed 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch in 1948. 

Dr. Haythorne was Chairman of the ILO 
Committee of Experts on Productivity, 
Geneva, - 1952, and was a government 
delegate to the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in June this vear. 





Jobs for Handicapped 
Exist, New Film Shows 


To illustrate the fact that there is no 
such thing as a class of handicapped 
persons separated by their disabilities from 
the rest of the population, and to clear 
away some of the misconceptions that bar 
many of the handicapped from useful 
employment, the Department of Labour, in 
co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service and- the National Advisory 
Council for the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, has prepared a film, Everybody’s 
Handicapped. It is a National Film Board 
production. 

The film is available in both English 
and French versions. Information about 
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screenings and the purchase of prints may 
be obtained from the Information Branch. 


Department of Labour, or from local 
National Employment Service offices. 
Phe handicapped person may have a 


less wide field of choice but in most cases 
a job can be found for him where his 
handicap does not hamper him and where 
he can work on equal terms with his 
fellow employees, the film points out. 





CCL’s James C. Bury 
Joins FCEFTU Staff 


James C. Bury, former Secretary of the 
Vancouver Labour Council (CCL), has 
taken a position with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Mr. 
Bury held the council Secretary’s post from 
1948 until he resigned recently to join the 
ICFTU headquarters staff in Brussels. 

Mr. Bury served a one-vear term on the 
executive council of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. He was elected at the Congress 
convention in Toronto in 1952 but did not 
stand for re-election at this year’s conven- 
tion in Montreal. 





Carpenters’ Ex-President, 
W. LL. Huteheson Dies 

William Levi Hutcheson, former Presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood © of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL), 
died October 20 in Indianapolis. He was 
79 vears of age. 

Mr. Hutcheson was President of the 
825,000-member union from 1915 to 1952, 
when he turned the leadership over to his 
son, Maurice, and became the union’s 
president emeritus. 

Born on a farm near Saginaw, Mich., in 
1874, Mr. Hutcheson became a carpenter 
at an early age and joined the union in 
1902. From the time he became President 
he pursued a _ policy of keeping all 
carpentry work for members of his union. 
He fought many jurisdictional battles, 
helped to shape the internal affairs of the 
AFL, and supported the Repubhean party 
all his public life. 

His death comes shortly after the 
carpenters’ union withdrew this summer 
from the AFL and rejoined it a few weeks 
(ahere’ InGe che pe 1400). wine Ausise. Wir. 
Hutcheson led his union out in a dispute 
over no-raiding policy, thereby giving up 
his position as the AFL’s first vice- 
president. Later the union re-affihated and, 


at the AFL convention in September, 
Maurice Hutcheson became 14th  vice- 
president (see p. 1619). 
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3 Provinees Will Receive 
Rehabilitation Grant 


Agreements for the co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services for disabled persons 
have been signed by the federal Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Saskat- 
chewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 
The three provinces are the first to sign 
such agreements, although other provinces 
are considering similar agreements. 

When announcing the signing, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
described the agreements as another 
important step towards improving the 
treatment and services for handicapped 
persons on a nation-wide basis. ‘There are 
important reserves of unused manpower 
among Canada’s handicapped, he said, and 
the nation can no longer afford the luxury 
of maintaining in idleness those handi- 
capped men and women who are willing 
and able to work. 

The agreements provide for a federal 
contribution not exceeding $15,000 to each 
of the three provinces during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1954. After that, the 
amount of the contribution will be set by 
the Governor in Council. 

The new agreements, which remain in 
effect until March 31, 1958, stipulate that 
each of the three provinces shall con- 
tribute an amount of money at least equal 
to the amount contributed by the federal 
Government. Each province agrees to 
appoint a provincial co-ordinator to be 
responsible for the co-ordination of the 
rehabilitation services within the province. 
His duties will include: membership on an 
interdepartmental rehabilitation committee 
to be established by the province, the 
establishment of local committees within 
the various communities to draw together 
all those bodies interested in the welfare 
of disabled people, and the organization of 
a case-finding and case-referral system in 
the province. 

The federal Government agreed that the 
National Co-ordinator would be available 
to assist the -province in drawing up 
rehabilitation plans, and that the National 
Employment Service would be available 
for placing disabled workers in employment. 

The three provincial Governments and 
the federal Government also agreed that 
the selection of disabled people who would 
be eligible for assistance under the agree- 
ment would be made without discrimina- 
tion in regard to racial origin, colour, 
religious views, or political affilhations. 

The three agreements grew out of the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation of Disabled 
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Persons, which is made up of repre- 
sentatives from private welfare agencies, 
universities, the medical profession, labour 
and management, and the federal and 
provincial Governments. 





U.K. To Open New Type 
Of Rehabilitation Centre 


Britain will have a new type of indus- 
trial rehabilitation centre when the Min- 
istry of Pensions opens its new unit at 
Waddon, Surrey, at the end of the year. 
Besides providing training and exercises 
which have proved most successful in the 
14 units already in operation, special 
research into the rehabilitation of disabled 
workers will be carried out. 

Research will be mainly directed towards 
carrying out the recommendation of the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Development 
Committee. Success in placing persons in 
employment after a course at a rehabilita- 
tion unit should not be the sole measure 
of the value of the unit’s methods, they 
suggested. A way should be found of 
rating scientifically, in physical and 
psychological terms, a person’s “employ- 
ability” at the time of entering the unit, 
so that it would be possible to find out 
whether the person would be likely to 
profit by the course and, if taken, how 
much good it had done. 

The Committee also emphasized the 
need for organized research in the whole 
field of industrial rehabilitation, so that 
the work can develop along the _ best 
possible lines. 

Because of its close proximity to London, 
the new unit is expected to receive more 
attention from the larger city hospitals. 
The distance from London of the other 
units has discouraged hospitals from taking 
a close interest. 





Wages Cut in B.C. by 
Non-Union Lumber Mills 


About ten small non-union operations in 
the British Columbia interior lumber 
industry have reduced wages up to 30 cents 
per hour. A spokesman for the companies 
said that poor markets and lower prices 
for lumber necessitated either a wage cut 
or a closing-down of operations. 

L. J. A. Rees, an official of the Interior 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said 
the employees had agreed to work for $1 
per hour. The basic hourly wage in the 
interior industry is $1.294. 

The number of workers affected was not 
announced. 


Deep-Sea Sailors’ Strike 
Ends, Wages Increased 


The strike of Canadian merchant seamen, 
which began September 28, ended October 
23 with a one-year agreement between the 
Seafarers’ International Union (AFL-TLC) 
and The Shipping Federation of Canada. 
More than 1,100 seamen on the 33 ships 
of Canada’s ocean fleet were affected. 

The agreement provides a pay increase 
of $6 per month for all unlicensed 
personnel and $10 per month for engine 
room and deck hands on day work. In 
addition, a 48-hour week for stewards and 
seamen standing watch at sea and a 40-hour 
week for deck and engine room hands on 
daywork is provided. Regular overtime 
rates and vacations are maintained. 

Under the agreement, all lawsuits arising 
out of the 26-day strike were dropped. 


Directly involved in the strike were 
some 375 seamen on ships docked at 
Vancouver, Montreal, Quebec City, Halifax 
and other east coast ports. Ships at sea 
and in foreign ports were not involved. 
A walkout on foreign soil is illegal under 
the Canada Shipping Act. 


Management Predictions 


Reports from management circles had 
-predicted that the result of the strike 
might be the loss of the Canadian deep-sea 
merchant marine. A spokesman for the 
shipping federation said Canadian com- 
panies “could not hope to compete with 
foreign lines whose wages are only a 
fraction of those paid here”. One Montreal 
shipper said the number of Canadian flag 
vessels has dropped from 400 to the 


present 33. 
On October 15, a delegation of ship 
owners formally requested the federal 


Government to provide subsidies to keep 
the deep-sea fleet operating. The Cabinet 
has not yet made a decision. 





Montreal City Employees 
Accept Agreement 


The Montreal civic administration and 
more than 6,000 of its employees reached 
an agreement, at the end of October, after 
long post-arbitration negotiations, which 
will cost the city more than three million 
dollars by the end of 1955. 


Three different unions, white-collar, 
policemen and firemen, affiliated to three 
different labour bodies, the CCCL, the 
CCL and the TLC, joined hands to press 
their claims after they found unsatisfactory 
the arbitration board’s award. 
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While the agreement does not modify 
the arbitration board’s award, it widens it 
considerably, adding fringe benefits and 
providing salary increases that will be paid 
at the expiration of the board’s award, in 
December 1954. 

The post-arbitration negotiations were 
often heated and the dispute almost flared 
into a general strike of all civic employees. 

In its broad lines, the settlement calls 
for a retroactive payment of $140 for each 
civic employee to cover the period from 
December 1, 1952, to November 30, 1953. 

During the year from December 1, 1953, 
the city will assume certain payments for 
health and life insurance premiums. 

Effective December 1, 1954, policemen 
and firemen will receive a salary increase 
of $150 each, and the present $508 annual 
cost-of-living bonus will be adjusted and 
incorporated into the regular salary. This 
agreement will run to November 30, 1955. 


White-collar Agreement 


White-collar employees, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1954, will receive a  6-per-cent 
increase in salary and the present $613 
annual cost-of-living bonus’ will be 
adjusted and incorporated into the regular 
salary. This agreement for the white- 
collar employees will run to November 30, 
1956. 

The agreement also includes the forma- 
tion of a grievance committee for white- 
collar employees; of committees to study 
reorganization of the policemen’s and 
firemen’s pension fund and of committees 
to draft codes of discipline for the police 
and fire departments. 


Teamsters, Bakers Sign 
Mutual Assistance Pact 


A ten-year mutual assistance pact has 
been signed by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL) and the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America (AFL). 

James G. Cross, President of the bakers’ 
union, announced the signing of the agree- 
ment in September. Dave Beck, President 
of the teamsters’ union, said it was one of 
a series of agreements his union would 
endeavour to sign with other unions whose 
jurisdiction borders on that of his own. 


Similar to Another 

The agreement is similar to one the 
Teamsters signed with the International 
Association of Machinists earlier this year 
(L.G., May, p. 661), the immediate purpose 
of which is to organize between them the 
workers in the garage and service station 
industry. 
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FUE Drafts Demand for 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 

A guaranteed annual wage plan was 
outlined and a decision to demand it in 
collective bargaining negotiations was made 
by the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) at its recent convention 
in Montreal. 

The plan is similar to that being sought 
by two other’ CIO unions, the’ United 
Automobile Workers of America and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The convention approved the report by 
its bargaining committee listing the follow- 
ing principles as basic to a guaranteed 
annual wage :— 

“4 The primary goal of the guaranteed 
annual wage should be to stimulate 
management to provide steady, full-time 
employment, week by week, the year 
round, and thus provide workers with an 
adequate yearly income. 

“2 Guaranteed wage payments should be 
made to workers for whom management 
fails to provide work sufficient to maintain 
their wages and who are unable to secure 
other employment at their regular trade 
or occupation at their regular wages. 

“2° Workers should have some form: of 
euarantee as soon as they acquire seniority. 
The guarantee should increase with length 
of service, up to a year, with a full guar- 
antee provided after a year’s service. 

“4 The contract with. the employer 
should place the responsibility for fulfilling 
the guarantee upon the employer or a trust 
fund. Provision should be made, however, 
for offsets against this lability for such 
unemployment compensation payments as 
are permitted. 

“5. There should be provision for joint 
management-union administration of the 


plan. Eligibility provisions should be part 
of the contract and not left to state 


unemployment compensation agencies or 


regulations. 


Employers’ Liability 

“GovCHe:. plan siculd Wprovide tor!) tie 
amount of employer contributions, and this 
should be the full extent of his lability. 

“7 Vigorous efforts should be made to 
improve unemployment compensation pay- 
ments and liberalize the eligibility require- 
ments so that workers will be more 
adequately protected.” 

In advising local unions to press for the 
plan, the IUE warned them that it must 
be made to fit the peculiarities of the 
individual plant or group of plants to be 
covered. The adoption of the plan, said 
the parent union, would raise problems 
such as eligibility requirements, whether 
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laid-off employees should do other types 
of work, legal questions involved in relat- 
ing the plan to unemployment insurance, 
and possib'e changes in the contract with 
regard to seniority, hours of work and 
severance pay. 

The convention also passed a resolution 
stating conditions which must be met by 
employers before the union will negotiate 
any further long-term contracts. These 
conditions are periodic re-opening on 
wages or other economic issues, re-opening 
for unforeseen events, and correction or 
adjustments of provisions that develop into 
mutual problems. 


Other Goals 

Other sections of the collective bargaining 
report call for an industry-wide minimum 
wage of $125 an hour; annual improve- 
ment factor wage increase proportionate to 
the actual gain in industrial production; 
improvement in incentive systems so that 
the worker will receive the full benefits of 
his increased production; improvements 
in pensions to meet certain minimum 
standards, including severance pay at the 
rate of five cents an hour plus 24 per cent 
($100 per year) for employees who are 
terminated before they are entitled to 
pensions; profit-sharing plans; insurance, 
health, and welfare plans; nine paid holh- 
days a year; vacations of up to four weeks 
for 20 years’ service; and a union shop. 





Steelworkers Consider 
1954 Contract Demands 


A guaranteed annual wage, a_ larger 
pension insurance package and_ revised 


incentive pay plans were among the aims 
discussed at a three-day policy conference 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) last month. No. policies were 
crystallized, according to reports. 

The conference, attended by the union’s 
executive and wage policy committee, was 
ealled eight months ahead of the expiry 
date of current contracts in order, it has 
been suggested, to build up public support 
for the union’s guaranteed annual wage 
arguments. 

President David J. MacDonald said that 
while the guaranteed annual wage was a 
goal that would not be achieved over- 
night, he is sure it will be gained ultimately. 

The Steelworkers would like a uniform 
national policy for dealing with incentive 
problems and incentive plans that would 
produce greater earnings and cover a 
larger number of workers. 

Also among the probable goals of the 
union is an increase in employer-financed 


pension payments. Speakers at the con- 
ference are reported to have urged that the 
present guarantee of $100 per month, 
including federal social security, be in- 
creased to $175 or $200 per month, plus 
social security. 

Also recommended was the development 
of a program under which workers would 
retain their pension protection if they 
transferred from one company to another. 





Ford Spokesman Opposes 


Guarenteed Annual Wage 


The idea of guaranteed annual wages has 
been under study by the Ford Motor 
Company since 1946 but the company has 
taken no official stand on the matter, it 
has been disclosed by Karlton W. Pierce, 
Manager of Ford’s industrial relations, 
planning and analysis department. He 
was speaking to the Detroit Chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 

He himself is strongly against the idea, 
he said. 

Mr. Pierce said the plan proposed by 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
would involve “an entire new philosophy 
affecting every aspect of the business 
operation”. 

“The theory of Mr. Reuther’s plan is that 
the employer takes all the risks in the 
economy and the employee takes none,” 
he said. 

The UAW announced at its convention 
last March that it would press for the 
guaranteed annual wage at its next major 
negotiation (L.G., May, p. 658). The 
union’s five-year contracts with the auto 
industry expire in 1955. 

Mr. Pierce said Ford had no_ joint 
management-labour committee to study the 
plan. Such committees had been requested 
by the UAW. 

“We have no such group at Ford. I 
know of none in the industry and I don't 
suppose we will have any,” he said. 

Mr. Pierce said a guaranteed annual 
wage would deter a company from expan- 
sion because the additional workers would 
become a liability in a slack season. He 
said the auto industry has already 
attempted to stabilize employment by 
ageressive advertising and marketing, 
diversification, faster change-overs to new 
models, and the use, where possible, of 
production forces for maintenance work in 
slack periods. 

Mr. Pierce criticized the part of the 
UAW proposal that calls for unemployment 
insurance benefits that are closer to 
regular wages. 


“You don’t give the unemploved as much 
as the employed. <All workers would want 
to be laid-off under the UAW’s plan,” he 
said, adding that a big boost in benefits 
would eliminate the incentive for a laid-off 
worker to look for another job. 





‘Regression’ Predicted 
Before Middie of 1954 


An economic regression before the middle 
of 1954 was predicted by the General 
President of the Professional Association 
of Industrialists, Paul H. Frigon, at the 
opening of the 9th annual convention of 
the Quebec employers’ organization. 

He hastened to explain, however, that 
this would-not be a real depression “but 
only the end of the ‘boom’ and a return to 
more normal business, which will mean a 
more or less marked adjustment of the 
present situation”. 

The PAI is celebrating its 10th anni- 
versary this year; it now has 450 members 
in the province of Quebec, an increase of 
117 during the year, in nine locals. 

Arthur Matteau, head of the 
tion’s Industrial Relations 
stressed the fact that 108 companies 
had appealed to his Service during the past 
year, 57 to ask for intervention with regard 
to the bargaining of collective agreements. 


organiza- 
Service, 


Some of Mr. Frigon’s reasons for believ- 
ing that the coming decline of business will 


not turn into a real depression are as 
follows :— 
The fact that the governments are 


keeping a vast amount of publi works in 
reserve and that they know by experience 
how to fight depression; 

Defence expenditure, which will be main- 
tained at quite a high level even if the 
international situation seems to be getting 
better all the time; 

The very healthy economic situation of 
Canada, with savings accounts, industrial 
production and the average weekly earn- 
ings of wage-earners at unprecedented 
peaks; and 

Vast industrial resources. 

At the close of the convention Mr. 
Frigon was re-elected General President for 
another year. Other members of the PAI 
Executive Committee are as follows: 
Eugene Gibeau, Montreal, Honorary Presi- 
dent; Paul Beaulieu, Chicoutimi, — Ist 
vice-president; Jean Louis Héon, Montreal, 
Qnd vice-president; Lucien Corbeil, Mont- 
real, Honorary Treasurer; and Emile 
Goulet, Sorel, Honorary Secretary. 
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Enforced Retirement 
Condemned by Doctor 


A three-point program to correct the 
maladjustment of older persons was out- 
lined last month to a conference in Mont- 
real of the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers by Dr. Martin 
Hoffman, geriatrician at the Allan Memorial 
Institute. 

Arbitrary retirement at 65 years is one 
of the chief causes of maladjustment, Dr. 
Hoffman said. Enforced retirement leaves 
older people feeling discarded. 

“Toss of a job means the loss of status 
and income,” he explained. “These people 
participate less and less socially. Malad- 
justment sets in; they develop mental 
ills.” 

Dr. Hoffman recommended the following 
corrective program :— 

1. Employment where the years of experi- 
ence and wisdom of older workers can be 
used in the national interest. 

2. Proper housing where they can be 
an integrated part of the community. 

3. Education of the public to the point 
where the virtues of the older persons are 
accepted. 


Industry needs to accept the usefulness 
of older workers, he said. It is uneco- 
nomical for the nation to disregard the 
potential productivity of workers more 
than 65 years of age. 


School Aids Older Women 
To Rejoin Labour Force 


Older women planning to re-enter the 
business world after a prolonged absence 
are being assisted in fitting themselves for 
today’s office market by a New York 
school. This pioneer in a new type of 
vocational training is the House of School 
and Industry. 


The school, which offers intensive 
refresher courses in typing and shorthand, 
without charge, is described in Employment 
Security Review, a publicatior’ of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

In the tranquil atmosphere of an old- 
world home, the women rebuild the con- 
fidence lost in their years away from the 
labour world and find renewed faith in 
their ability to get and hold a job. 


“Skill is not enough,” states the school’s 


director, Dorothy Warren, in the article. 
“Confidence, knowledge, honesty ... these 
three ingredients are essential, too. 


“Honesty of approach to one’s age is not 
always easy to achieve—it means looking 
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at it from the top down and appraising 
its values fairly. It means placing in 
proper perspective the gaims of the years 
and realizing the growth of experience, of 
judgment, of dependability which make the 
mature years an asset greatly outweighing 
the rivalry of mere youth. Honesty to 
one’s job—a full measure of conscientious, 
steady effort—wins the _ position of 
reliability. ; 

“Knowledge is a matter of degree and 
the mature women coming to the House 
and School of Industry want real knowl- 
edge in order to do their jobs well. The 
opportunity to learn is provided—they 
know why they are there and how much 
depends upon their grasp of the 
opportunity. 

“Knowledge of the job to be done; 
honesty of approach to themselves and to 
their job—these bring confidence. And: 
confidence, our school believes, is better 
than a new hat when applying for a job.” 


The vocational program was begun by 
the school, which is a_ subsidiary of 
Greenwich House, in 1952, in co-operation 
with three non-fee-charging employment 
agencies, the New York State Employment 
Service, the Federation Employment Ser- 
vice and the Archdiocesan Vocational 
Service. 

No applicants are received directly by 
the school; it accepts only those referred 
by these three agencies. The women who 
go for training have already been regis- 
tered for jobs and would be employable 
if they had their former skills. By this 
referral arrangement, much duplication of 
effort 1s avoided. 


The Employment Service selects from 
among its applicants for referral those 
women over 35 years of age who have had 
training as touch typists or stenographers 
and have been so employed in the past 
but, because they have been out of the 
labour market for many years, have let 
their skills become rusty and lack 
confidence. 


At the House and School of Industry 
they are tested to determine the extent 
of their residual skill. This, together with 
their background experience, is carefully 
evaluated so that no one is accepted for 
training unless it appears that she can 
attain the required standard of efficiency 
within the limits of the training program. 

While training is on a group basis, it is, 
in effect, individual as the trainees vary 
in their residue of skill and rate of 
progress. This calls for great flexibility in 
the teaching pattern but the training is 
thorough. 


Classes are held daily five days a week 
for eight weeks, with two periods daily 
in each subject. The eight-week course is 
followed by a week of supplementary 


instruction and lectures to brief the 
trainees on such matters as_ welfare 
progress and health measures. Speakers 


from federal and state agencies take part 
and Employment Service interviewers dis- 
cuss applications and interviews. 


Completion of Course 


While the school prefers that all students 
complete the full training course, it recog- 
nizes that economic necessity frequently 
compels an individual to take advantage 
of the first job opportunity, and imposes 
no obligation requiring her to complete 
the course; neither is there any compul- 
sion to do so in the case of a student 
who, during the course, regains her con- 
fidence and feels she is able to undertake 
a job. 

Attitudes of the trainees are given 
positive direction, conduct and appearance 
are stressed, and orientation to the present- 
day business world is accomplished. 


“These things,’ says the director, “are. 


necessary since skill alone cannot over- 
come a lack of confidence and a general 
feeling on the part of the older woman 
that prejudice has stacked the cards 
against her. The transition from home to 
office life, from social relationships to those 
of business, is a big hurdle to many of 
these women—nearly all of whom are in 
the forties and fifties. Correcting their 
thinking is no easy task, but it is a 
necessary one. ‘The constant work of 
orientation eases the way into the Jobs so 
.many of these women are now filling so 
well. Out of 109 already trained, better 
than 80 per cent already have jobs. 

“The jobs being secured are not second- 
rate ones. They are good jobs at the 
going wage and with offices of the highest 
standing. Employers are learning about 
our school and are requesting applicants 
who have had our training. They feel that 
4 woman with the willingness to learn to 
do a job well, with initiative, industry 
and adaptability, is the kind of office 
‘helper they want to hire. Yes, more and 
more personnel directors are saying, “We 
want an older woman—one who is depend- 
able and intelligent and has years of 
experience to formulate her judgment. If 
she has run a home and reared her 
children, we are sure she can handle any 
situation we have to offer.” 


Housing Starts Higher 
For 8th Month in Row 


The series of monthly gains in housing 
starts this year continued unbroken” in 
August, when construction began on 
10,883 dwelling units compared with 9,461 
in the same month last year. The total 
for the first eight months this year is 
69,463, compared with 53,511 for the same 
period in 1952. 

Completions in August, however, were 
fewer, dropping to 7,445 from 7,911, the 
first decline in completions recorded this 
year. But the cumulative total for the 
first eight months was higher, 53,764 com- 
pared with 40,966. 

Under construction at the end of August 
were 71,522 units, substantially more than 
the total of 56,289 a year earlier. 





U.S. Housing Starts 
Decline in September 


Housing starts in the United States 
totalled 92,000 in September, 2,000 fewer 


than in August and 8,800 below the 
September 1952 figure, according to 


preliminary estimates of the US. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Although private housing starts have 
been declining for the five months since 
the peak of 107,400 in April, the total for 
the first three-quarters of 1953 exceeded 
that for any January-September period 
except in the record year 1950. 

All of the 1952-53 gain in private housing 
occurred in the first half of this year. 
Totals for the first and second quarters 
were ahead of the 1952 quarters by 5 and 
7 per cent, respectively; but in the third 
quarter of 1953, private volume was 7 per 
cent below that for July-September 1952. 





CBC Citizens’ Forum 
Schedules Labour Topics 


Several topics of interest to labour have 
been chosen as subjects for discussion on 
Citizens’ Forum, a Thursday night presen- 
tation on the CBC Trans-Canada network. 
Some of these are: “Is the White-Collar 
Worker the Forgotten Man” (January 21), 
“Our Aid to Underdeveloped Countries” 
(February 4), “Trade, Not Aid” (February 
18), “What Health Plan for Canadians?” 
(March 4), “Can We Give Every Cana- 
dian’ Child an Equal Opportunity in 
Education?” (March 11), and “Should 
Labour Have the Right to Strike in Public 
Services?” (March 18). 
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Hourly Pay Deelines Here, 
Sets Reeord in U.S. 


Average hourly earnings in Canadian 
manufacturing declined by 0-2. cents 
between July 1 and August 1, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. At the 
same time, the length of the work week 
declined by 0:3 hours. 

The latest earnings were $1.36 per hour 
and $55.76 per week, and the average hours 
worked, 41-0. 

In the United States, average hourly 
earnings of factory production workers at 
mid-July were at a record level of $1.77, 
including overtime and other premium pay, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Department of Labor, announced. 

The manufacturing work week in the 
United States declined by three-quarters 


of an hour to 40-4 hours between mid- 
June and mid-July. 
In the United Kingdom, the latest 


survey of earnings and hours, in April this 
year, showed that the average weekly 
earnings of workers in manufacturing 


industries was 157s. 7d. (approximately 
$22). 
Canada’s average weekly wages at 


August 1 were 5:2 per cent higher than 
at the same date last year. In the United 
States, the mid-July gross hourly pay 
figure represented a gain of 21 per cent 
during the three years of the Korean War. 
In the United Kingdom, average weekly 
earnings rose 196 per cent between 
October 1938, and April this year. 





Average Weekly Earnings 
At New Peak in 1952 

Average weekly earnings of Canadians 
employed in manufacturing reached a new 
peak of $58.30 last year, 7-6 per cent better 
than the 1951 high of $54.18 and more than 
70 per cent above the 1946 average of 
$34.25, according to the annual report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
earnings and hours of work in manu- 
facturing.* 

At the same time, the average hours 
worked per week rose by 0:4 hours to 
43-4 hours for men, by 1-7 hours to 39-6 
hours for women, and by 0-6 hours to 42-6 
hours for both sexes. The working time 
of salaried personnel showed little change, 
the average dropping slightly to 39-4 hours 
from 39-5 hours in 1951. 

Average hourly earnings again rose to 
new record levels. For both sexes the 
average increased to $1.30 from $1.22 in 


“Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufac- 
turing, 1952, price: 40 cents. 
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1951. with the average for men advancing 
to $1.40 from $1.31 and the average for 
women to 86 from 83 cents. 

The DBS report was based on nation- 
wide surveys taken in the last week of 
October. It shows that last year’s increase 
in average weekly earnings in the durable 
goods industries was 8:0 per cent, the 
average advancing to $63.20 from $58.53 in 
1951; in the non-durable goods industries 
it was 6:8 per cent, the average rising 
from $50.05 to $53.47. 

Manufacturers of durable goods emploved 
50-1 per cent of all wage-carners in manu- 
facturing in 1952, compared with 49-3 per 
cent in 1951. Manufacturers of non- 
durable goods employed 52-2 per cent of 
all salaried employees, compared with 53-4 
per cent the preceding year. 

Female wage-earners in 1952 formed 21-4 
per cent compared with 20-7 per cent in 
1951 and 22-6 per cent in 1950. The pro- 
portion of female salaried workers fell to 
28-7 from 29-6 per cent. 





UMW To Vote 3rd Time 


On No-Inerease Contract 


While delegates to the convention of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), last month approved a 
two-year contract providing for no change 
in basic wage rates proposed by a concilia- 
tion board, they would not grant the 
union’s executive power to sign the agree- 
ment without prior ratification by members. 

As a result, a third referendum will be 
conducted among all District 26 members. 
Twice before, the miners rejected the 
executive’s recommendation that the no- 
increase contract be accepted. The dele- 
gates voted 54 to 7, in favour of the 
referendum. 

The report of the union’s policy com- 
mittee, which recommended the referendum, 
also called on the executive to:— 

1. Make new wage requests if conditions 
in the Maritime coal industry improve. 

2. Continue to press for a national fuel 
policy that will provide markets for Cana- 
dian coal. 

3. Work for an improved pension scheme. 

4. Strive for better understanding be- 
tween miners and management in collieries 
where mechanization threatens layoffs. 

The two-year contract proposed by a 
conciliation board, which management has 
already accepted, while it does not provide 
for a wage increase, contains a mainte- 
nance of membership clause for the first 
time in UMW history in the Maritimes. 


Colombo Plan’s Progress 


Reviewed at Conference 
Progress under the Colombo Plan during 
1952-53 was reviewed recently by a _ 16- 

nation conference at New Delhi, India. 


The next meeting will be held in Canada 
in September 1954. 


A report adopted unanimously by the 
conference, which acts as the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee, noted that 
there has been considerable progress in 
development programs in south and south- 
east Asia, especially in agriculture, irriga- 
tion, power and transportation. 

The Colombo Plan was originated at a 
conference of Commonwealth foreign min- 
isters in Colombo in 1950. It provides for 
six-year development programs for India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, 
British North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak. 


Benefits of Plan 

In India, said the report, irrigation works 
benefited 3-5 million acres of land during 
1952-53. About 510,000 acres of land were 
reclaimed. Production of food increased by 
nearly 5 million tons as compared with 
1951-52. 

A considerable amount of land in Burma 
has been reclaimed and cultivated. An oil 
refinery and a small sulphuric acid plant 
are nearing completion. 

In Ceylon about 20,000 acres of land have 
been irrigated and opened up. Develop- 
ment of fisheries and hydro-electric power 
is continuing and Colombo harbour is being 
improved. 

Imports of rice into Indonesia were 
reduced from 600,000 tons in 1951-52 to 
300,000 tons in 1952-53. Rural education 
centres have been set up. Nearly one 
million miles of irrigation canals have been 


constructed. The fishing fleet is being 
motorized and petroleum — production 
increased. 

More than 400,000 squatters in the 


Federation of Malaya have been resettled. 
Irrigation of 50,000 acres of rice land has 
been completed. The first stage of an 
electric power station has been built. 

In Singapore a power station, an airport 
and housing schemes are being developed. 

Irrigation and power projects made 
progress in Pakistan. The country’s cotton 
industry has been expanded. 

Air and road transportation have been 
improved in Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Nepal. North Borneo has also made 
progress with irrigation and housing. 
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The rice-growing area in Viet-Nam has 
been increased by nearly 500,000 acres since 
1951. The output of coal increased from 
638,000 tons in 1951 to 894,000 tons in 1952. 


Representation 

Countries represented at the New Delhi 
conference were: Australia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Umited Kingdom, Malaya, Singapore, the 
United States, and Viet-Nam. Thailand 
and the International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development were represented by 
observers. 

The conference’s report revealed that since 
the end of 1950, more than $1,000,000,000 
in assistance has come from Canada, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and 
the World Bank. 





Only FT in 14,000 Workers 
Unemployed in N.Z. 

Only one person was registered as unem- 
ploved for every 14,000 in employment in 
New Zealand in April this year, according 
to that country’s Hconomic Survey, 1953. 


Although the labour shortage eased 
slightly last year, there are still many 


unfilled vacancies throughout the country. 
In April, vacancies were one for every 35 
employed. Unemployment in April totalled 
56 persons, vacancies were 20,400 and the 
total labour force was 770,000. 

The survey states that changed condi- 
tions over the past few years have shown 
the labour force to be reasonably flexible. 
Moderately large changes in employment 
ean take place without giving rise to 
significant unemployment in the process. 

The main industry losing workers has 
been the textile and clothing industry, 
where employment fell by approximately 
2,500 between April 1951 and April 1953. 





Definition of “Dumping” 
May Need Change: Abbott 


The definition of “dumping” 
the Customs Act may require revision, Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance, told 
a meeting of the Montreal Board of Trade 
Associates last month. 


elven mM 


He was replying to a questioner who 
asserted that dumping of 
causing unemployment and hardship, 
ticularly in Ontario and Quebec. 

“Tt may be that the definition of dumping 
requires some revision,” Mr. Abbott said. 


textiles was 
par- 
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Co-Op Benks at Arvida 
Garner Retroactive Pay 

More than $300,000 received in retro- 
active payments has been deposited in four 
caisses populaires (Co-operative People’s 
Banks) by the members of the Arvida 
Aluminium Syndicate (CCCL), following a 
campaign undertaken among the wives of 
union men for the purpose of encouraging 
working people to save money. 

An inquiry made in four caisses popu- 
laires shortly after the signing of a new 
collective agreement that resulted in the 
payment of the retroactive pay revealed 
that 200 new members have entered their 
names with these people’s banks and that 
more than $300,000 has been deposited. 

Encouraged by this initial success, the 
officers of the syndicate immediately 
launched a second campaign among the 
wives, this time for the purpose of setting 
up a women consumers’ league at Jon- 
quiére and at Kenogami. 

The principal objectives of this move- 
ment are to encourage co-operation, to 
obtain more favourable prices through 
agreements with the merchants and to 
encourage the keeping of a family budget. 

It is intended to extend this movement 
later to other near-by centres. 


The men behind these two campaigns 
are Adrien Plourde, President of the 
Aluminium Employees’ Syndicate, and 
Philippe Girard, CCCI organizer. 


Canadian Co-@peratives 
Have Reeord Year 


During the year ended July 31, 1952, 
Canadian co-operatives reported the largest 
volume of business ever transacted in this 
country, according to the annual report on 
co-operatives prepared by J. E. O’Meara, 
Economics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture. Total business done by the 2,616 
associations reporting amounted to 
$1,219,253,850, an increase of $202-7 million 
over the total reported in 1950-51. Prior 
to the year covered in the report the 
largest volume reported was in 1949-50 but 
this was $180 million less despite the fact 
that fewer co-operatives reported for 1952. 

Co-operatives in every province west of 
Quebec reported increases in the sales 
volume of farm products marketed. In the 
Fast, Prince Edward Island was the only 
province to report an increase but in the 
other provinces the decrease in volume was 
relatively small. All provinces except 
Alberta and New Brunswick reported in- 
creases in sales of merchandise and supplies. 
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Financial Structure 

In analysing the financial structure of 
Canadian co-operatives the report points 
out that the member equity in relation to 
general liabilities indicates that for every 
dollar of capital provided by creditors there 
is only 91 cents of member-owned capital. 
This cannot be considered a favourable 
position and the ratio has been deteriorat- 
ing steadily since 1948. In that year there 
was $122 of member capital for every 
dollar of outside capital. 


U.S. Labor Department 
Issues Annual Report 

The Annual Report of the United States 
Secretary of Labor to Congress on the 
work of the Department of Labor for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, is now 
available. 

About a quarter of the report is devoted 
to a summary by the Secretary of Labor 
setting out in a general way the duties 
and purposes of the Department and the 
manner in which they were carried out 
during the year. Emphasis is placed on 
the work of the Department in developing 
and implementing manpower policies deter- 
mined by the National Manpower Policy 
Committee functioning under the Office of 
Defence Mobilization. 

This summary is followed by reports of 
bureaus and offices giving more specific 
details about the programs for which. each 
responsible. Among these are the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation (administering 
legislation providing compensation to 
federal government employees injured in 
the performance of duty), the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, which administer the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, and the Women’s 
Bureau. 
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Technical Engineers 
Affiliate With TLC 


The American Federation of Technical 
Engineers has affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Now undertaking a membership drive in 
Canada, the organization already has three 
locals in Ontario, two at Peterborough and 
one at Deep River. 


Injunction Imposes Truce 
In Eastern U.S. Ports 


An uneasy truce has settled over the 
east coast harbours of the United States 
following a series of developments since 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion was expelled from the American 
Federation of Labour in September (see 
weloliy. 

The ILA, fighting to keep its control of 
organized dock workers, on October 1 
called a strike that tied up port facilities 
from Portland, Me., to Hampton Roads, 
Va. ILA contracts with shipping com- 
panies expired on that date. 


The same day, President Eisenhower 
issued an executive order stating that the 
national health and = safety was _ being 
jeopardized. He invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act and set up a three-man board of 
inquiry. On October 6, a ten-day injunc- 
tion was issued under the law, starting the 
striking longshoremen and supporting tug- 
boat crewmen back to work. 

The injunction was later extended to the 
full 80-day period allowable under the law. 
It expires December 24. 

In the meantime, the AFL is reported 
to be working with the Governor of New 
York State, Thomas E. Dewey, to block 
the signing of a new contract between the 
ILA and the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, representing employers. The new 
AFL dock union is attempting to win over 
locals of the longshoremen’s union from the 
leadership of ILA President J. P. Ryan. 


The AFL has requested a National 
Labour Relations Board certification vote. 
It is not yet decided when it will be held. 

Until negotiations broke down, the 
shipping companies were offering a pay 
increase of 84 cents per hour. Of this, 63 
cents were to go in wages and two cents 
in increased welfare benefits. The union is 
holding out for 134 cents per hour: ten 
cents in wages, three cents for welfare and 
one-half cent to pay the expenses of an 
industry arbitrator with authority to fine 
either side for contract violations. The 
companies also agreed to the arbitrator. 

The new AFL union has made attempts 
to enter negotiations. It is demanding a 
wage increase higher than the ILA’s 1383 
cents, plus the guaranteed eight-hour day 
the rival group is seeking. The employers 
have refused to bargain with the AFL 
union because it has not yet been certified. 

Other elements in the tense situation are 
these :— 

The Waterfront Commission, set up 
earlier to administer the recommendations 
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of the New York-New Jersey Crime 
Commission (L.G., Aug., p. 11438), will 
have, after December 1, the right to 


decide who works on the waterfront. It 
will set up state employment centres at 
which all dock workers will be required to 
register. Persons with criminal records will 
be turned away. The Commission will 
also license all stevedoring companies, all 
pier superintendents and all employment 
agents. ‘The shape-up system of employ- 
ment and the business of public loading 
will become illegal. 

The ILA is currently fighting these 
measures in the United States federal 
courts, questioning them on constitutional 
grounds. 


After December 24, the ILA can legally 
resume its strike if no contract has been 
signed and if neither union. has_ been 
definitely certified in a  Government- 
supervised vote. 





Results of N.Y. Survey 
Similar to Cenadian 

A recent survey of earnings of office 
workers in New York State has revealed 
the same general situation as that shown 


in a similar survey in Canada (L.G., 
June, p. 846). 
The Division of Employment of the 


New York State Department of Labor 
reports that earnings of office workers in 
manufacturing establishments in the state 
increased less in 1952 than in 1951. Also, 
the gain for non-supervisory office workers 
was less than the gain for production 
workers. 


From November 1951 to November 1952, 


gross average weekly earnings of super- 
visory office workers increased 6:2 per 
cent. Those of non-supervisory _ office 


workers rose 4:4 per cent, while those of 
production workers rose 5:5 per cent. 

The survey is based on returns from 
3.879 establishments that employed a total 
of 885,806 workers in November 1952. 





Income payments to individuals in the 
United States increased five per cent in 
1952. 

The US. Department of Commerce has 
reported that total income payments 
climbed from $243,000,000,000 in 1951 to 
$255,000,000,000 last year. These payments 
are the current income, before deduction 
of taxes, received by individuals from all 


sources. 
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First N.Y. State Labour 
Law Passed Century Ago 


One hundred years ago, New York State 
passed its first labour law. .On ‘July- 21, 
1853, the legislature decreed that “ten 
hours shall be deemed a day’s work, in the 
absence of any agreement, for mechanics 
and labourers on all public works in this 
state”. 

Although the law applied only to 
workers hired by private employers carry- 
ing out public work projects, it led the 
way to many reforms in hours, wages, 
working conditions and employment of 
women and children throughout the nianu- 
facturing and mercantile industries 

Apart from a law passed in 1881 requiring 
that seats be provided for women in 
factories, the legislature made no further 
move in the field of labour legislation until 
1883, when it. established a Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. Since then the principle 
of no legislation without investigation has 
been the policy of the New York State 
Labour Department, says an article in the 
September issue of Industrial Bulletin, the 
Department’s monthly news magazine. 

The present Division of Research and 
Statistics, the outgrowth of the old Bureau, 
undertakes investigations into the employ- 
ment patterns and working conditions 
prevailing in the state’s industries and 
recommends laws designed to abolish con- 
ditions detrimental to the safety, health 
and security of the workers. 

In 1884 the Bureau made an investigation 
of child labour, which resulted in the 
passage of New York’s first factory law. 
This law regulated hours of work for 
minors and women. Later the Factory Act 
was amended to include safety regulations. 

An industry-wide safety program was 
initiated in 1911, after a fire took the lives 
of 145 workers in a shirt factory. This 
program included code regulations applying 
to hazardous situations in specific indus- 
tries. The result is the present Industrial 
Code. 

Other items in the history of labour 
legislation in New York State are: the 
establishment in 1886 of a Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration, resulting in the 
present Labour Relations Board; a com- 
mission set up in 1895 to study working 
conditions of women and children, the first 
of many to have equal representation from 
labour, management and the public; a 
Public Employment Service established in 
1896: an act of 1909 providing one day of 
rest in every seven for all workers; and 
the first minimum wage laws in the United 
States, passed in the early 1930’s. 
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The present New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour was established in 1901, 
the first labour department in any state 
in the country. Workmen’s compensation 
was instituted in 1913, equal pay laws in 
1944, and anti-discrimination measures in 
1942 and 1945. 





False Non-Communist 
Oath Voids Certification 


For ‘the «first time inestis *histony, tae 
National Labour Relations Board in the 
United States has cancelled a local union’s 
bargaining rights on the ground that one of 
its officers made false statements regarding 
Communist affiliations. 


A local of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union recently had its 
certification revoked as bargaining agent at 
the Am-O-Krome Company in Cincinnati, 
after its secretary-treasurer pleaded guilty 
in a federal district court to lying to 
government agents when he denied 
Communist ties. 


Shortly after, the NLRB announced a 
new policy whereby unions in the United 
States will be prevented from taking part 
in collective bargaining elections if any of 
their officers are under indictment for filing 
false non-Communist affidavits. The policy 
will apply unless another union is involved 
in the ease or unless holding up action 
would go against the interests of the 
employer or another union. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, at present the 
basic labour law in the United States, 
prohibits a union from using NLRB ser- 
vices until its officers have filed formal 
statements that they are not Communists. 


In Canada in 1952, the Supreme Court 


of Nova Scotia quashed an order of the 


Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
refusing certification, on the ground that 
one of its officers was a Communist, to 
Local 18 of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada. The 
Court ordered the Board to reconsider the 
union application (L.G., July 1952, p. 937). 
This ruling was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Canada, June 8, 1953- (L.G., July, 


p. 984). 

In another case in 1950, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board revoked the 
certification of the Canadian Seamens’ 
Union on the ground, in part, that it was 
a Communist-dominated organization (1.G., 
1951, p. 190). This ruling was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Ontario in 1951 
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Degree of Unionization 
In U.S. Cities Surveyed 
Three-fourths of the plant workers and 
about one-seventh of the office workers 
in 39 of the largest production centres in 
the United States were found to be 
unionized in a survey made recently by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.* 
In southern cities nearly one-half of the 
plant employees and one-tenth of the office 
staffs 


were covered by union contracts, 
while in the Middle Atlantic and _ far 
western cities, more than four-fifths of 


plant workers and about one-fifth of office 
‘workers were covered. 

Among the six broad industry groups 
surveyed, the degree of unionization varied 
widely, being most complete in the trans- 
portation (except railroad) and_ public 
utility fields. 

Detroit, Pittsburgh, . San Francisco- 
Oakland and Seattle were the cities in 
which organization was most general, with 
90 per cent or more of the plant workers 
in unionized concerns. In another 13 areas, 
most of them located in the Middle West 
and the East, the proportion was between 
75 and 89 per cent. Some of the cities in 
this group were New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. 

In Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Ruich- 
mond and 11 other cities the proportion 
of workers in organized companies was 
from 50 to 74 per cent. 

Organization was found to be least wide- 
spread in the South. Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Houston and Oklahoma City 
had between 20 and 49 per cent of their 
workers under union contracts. 

Unionization of office workers was highest 
in Newark-New Jersey and Pittsburgh, and 
lowest in Hartford and Columbus. 





N.Z. Labour Foree Grows; 
Population Gain Greater 


The labour force in. New Zealand has 
grown over the last year but is now a 
smaller percentage of the total population 
than formerly. 

According to the Economic Survey for 
1953, New 
Zealand number — of 
persons occupied or seeking 
employment rose by 15,000 to almost 
770,000 between April 1952 and April 19538. 


published recently by the 
Jovernment, the 


gainfully 


*For information regarding organization of 
plant workers in Canada, see LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Feb., p. 221. 


At the same time, however, the total 
population increased by about 50,000. 
During the year there was a decrease in 
the labour force as a proportion of total 
population: 88 per cent im April 1952 as 
compared with 37:8 per cent in April 1953. 
In April 19386 it was 40-9 per cent. 

Although the labour foree has remained 
constant since 1900, about four persons out 
of every ten, the size of the working age 
group has decreased, largely because of the 
increasing percentage of children in the 
population due to the high birth rate since 
1936. Also, there has been an increase in 
the number of married women with children 
who are not working. 

Other causes of the reduction in the size 
of the working population are the trends 
toward late school leaving age and earlier 
retirement. 

The survey predicts a fairly steady rate 
of increase in the labour force over the 
next two decades, with the labour force 
bearing about the same relationship to 
total population in 1975 as it does now. 
This means an increase of between 40 and 
55 per cent in the labour force, from the 
present 770,000 to between 1,100,000 and 
1,200,000 in 1975. 

The survey points out that as the labour 
force is unlikely to rise significantly faster 
than the total population, higher lving 
standards will depend on increased output 
per worker. 





Jurisdiction Over Marine 
Radio Won by CIO Union 

Jurisdiction over all forms of radio and 
electronic communications on United States 
ships operating out of ports on the Atlantic 
coast was won recently by the American 
Radio Association (CIO). 

The union, representing some 2,000 sea- 
going radio operators, signed contracts 
with most of the 201 freighter, passenger, 
tanker and collier companies on the East 
coast. 

The contracts ensure that all radio 
telephones, radio teletype and _ radio 
facsimile units will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of radio operators. All radio tele- 
phone units will be located in radio rooms 
under the complete control of the radio 
officers, with the agreement that they alone 
will operate them. 

In addition, the contracts provide raises 
in wage and overtime rates and increased 
pension and welfare payments. The con- 
tracts will run until June 1955 on tankers 
and until June next year on dry-cargo, 
passenger and coal-carrying vessels. 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


and Provincial Directors Hold Joint Meeting 


No quick, easy way exists to increase training of skilled workers to 
meet demands of Canada’s rapid industrial expansion, it was agreed. 
Apathy of many employers towards training plans said chief obstacle 


There is no quick and easy method of 
increasing the training of skilled workers 
to meet the demands of Canada’s rapid 
industrial expansion, 1t was generally agreed 
at a joint conference of the Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee and _ provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship in Ottawa last 
month. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
training more skilled workers was attributed 
to apathy on the part of many employers 
towards training plans. 

Addressing the conference, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, urged that 
all concerned with apprenticeship training 
in Canada combine efforts towards making 
more training opportunities available and 
encouraging young people to obtain the 
skills that are so important to the develop- 
ment of Canada in the coming years 

The three-day conference, the Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee’s fourth, 
was held in Ottawa on October 5-7 and 
was the first at which the Directors of 
Apprenticeship for the provinces’ were 
invited to attend. The first and third days 
were under the chairmanship of Arthur W. 
Crawford, Federal Director of ‘Training. 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, presided over the second day’s 
session. 

A prime objective, the conference agreed, 
is uniformity of standards; but it was 
recognized that there is no short-cut to 
this goal and that a long road lies ahead. 
It is an undesirable situation, it was 
pointed out, when a boy trained in one 
province is not recognized as a qualified 
tradesman in another. One difficulty is 
the obtaining of suitable trade analyses 
from which a “hard core” of basic skills 
for each trade can be extracted and agreed 
upon by all provinces. 


Trade Analyses 


During the discussion on the drawing-up 
of suitable trade analyses, the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour, reported that posi- 
tive steps have been taken in this direc- 
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tion. A committee in British Columbia 
is preparing a detailed and comprehensive 
trade analysis of the machinist trade. It 
is estimated, however, that the project will 
take about two years to complete as the 
procedure is an exceedingly complicated 
one, involving a thorough study of every 
process, operation and machine used in 
the trade. 

A similar committee in Eastern Canada 
is working on the carpentry trade. This 
analysis is not expected to take so long to 
complete because of the work already done 
by the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joimers and other organizations. 

After final revision, the analyses will be 
distributed by the Training Branch to the 
provinces for selection of the units and 
operations to be included in the “hard 
core” or standard. 


Training Costs 


Concern was expressed with the growing 
costs to the provinces and the Federal 
Government of training programs. Costs 
will continue to rise, it was pointed out, 
as more apprentices enter the trades. 
Figures were quoted showing that in one 
instance per capita costs of trades train- 
ing in schools operated under  federal- 
provincial agreements had risen by 192 
per cent in eight years. 


Construction Industry 


Discussions arose out of a number of 
reports presented to the meeting, one on 
the Canadian Construction Association 
plan for field men. There has been a 
feeling, it was explained, that the mem- 
bers of the Association are not taking 
advantage of the assistance provided by 
the provincial and federal Governments 
in the training of apprentices. | Conse- 
quently, a survey is being made among 
the Toronto members to find out if the 
appointment of field men would help in 
the promotion of apprenticeship training 
plans and what are the best means of 
attaining this end. 


Publicity 


It was decided that the publicity 
directed at employers should be con- 
tinued and that a publicity campaign 


directed at parents should be initiated. 


Meeting of Apprenticeship Directors 


The relative values of full-time, part- 
time, evening and correspondence courses 
was discussed by the provincial Appren- 
ticeship Directors. The trend, it was 
agreed, is towards full-time classes only. 
Correspondence courses, it was felt, should 
be used only where no other type of 
instruction is available and when some 
form of supervision can be provided. 

The question of training for those who 
do not have full competence in _ their 
trades and who are getting in “through 
the back door” came under discussion. It 


was felt by some that in view of the 
shortage of skilled workers an effort should 
be made to provide training to raise the 
skills of such persons. ‘There was some 
difference of opinion as to whether such 
provision should be made through provin- 
cial apprenticeship plans or by some other 
method and no definite decision was 
reached on this point. 





October 25-November 1 was proclaimed 
“Apprenticeship Week” in New York State 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

Apprenticeship training, said Mr. Dewey, 
“makes for the orderly flow of the economic 
activity of the community, prepares the 
young workers for gainful occupation and, 
in times of emergency, provides the tools 
of a staunch defence.” 


——— 


Egtal Industrial Accidents in Canada* 


during Second Quarter of 1953 


Industria! fatalities during second quarter of 1953 numbered 317, an 


increase of 16 from the previous quarter, in which 301 were recorded 


There were 317! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1953, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 16 fatalities over the 
previous quarter, ‘in which 301 were 
recorded, including 11 in a supplementary 
list. 

During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On April 12, four prospectors, three 
employees of a fishing camp and an alr- 
craft pilot were killed near Lac Manitou, 
Que., when the airplane in which they 
were travelling crashed into a mountain. 

Four crew members of an air service 
company were lost when the plane in 
which they were travelling disappeared on 
a flight between Gander, Nfid., and Ottawa, 
Ont., on April 18. At Rabbit Lake, Ont., 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the second quarter of 1953 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics 
are amended accordingly. 


four men employed in the logging industry 
were drowned on April 30, when the tug 
































The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 


and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these- data. For those industries not 


covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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White Bear disappeared while on a _ trip 
to pick up a log boom. On May 11, three 
men normally employed as bushworkers 
were drowned at Rib Lake, Ont. At the 
time of the accident, the men were ferry- 
ing their employer across the lake, after 
having spent the day working at his 
summer home. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 58, was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Of these, 21 were in the wood 
products group, eight in each of the paper 
and transportation equipment industries 
and six in iron and steel. In the previous 
three months there were 70 fatalities listed 
in manufacturing, including 18 in iron and 
steel, 14 in wood products and 12 in the 
transportation equipment industry. 

Of the 47 accidentanl deaths reported in 
the mining industry during the quarter 
under review, 30 occurred in metalliferous 
mining, 10 in coal mining and seven in 
non-metallic mining. In the preceding 
three months 45 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 25 in metalliferous 
mining, 12 in non-metallic mining and 
eight in coal mining. 

Forty-two persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the second quarter of 1953. Of 
these, 13 were in steam railways, 12 in 
water transportation and seven in air 
transportation. During the previous three 
months 86 deaths were recorded, of which 
16 occurred in local and highway  trans- 
portation, eight in steam railways and five 
in al transportation. 


There were 41 industrial fatalities in the’ 


construction industry during the quarter 
under review of which 18 occurred in build- 
ings and structures, 14 in miscellaneous 
construction, and nine in highway and 
bridge construction. In the previous three- 
month period 87 deaths were listed, includ- 
ing 17 in buildings and structures, 12 in 
miscellaneous construction and eight in 
highway and bridge construction. 


In the logging industry, 41 industrial 
deaths were reported during the second 
quarter of 1953, compared with 50 in 
the previous three months. In the second 


quarter last year, 38 accidental deaths 
were recorded. 
Industrial deaths in the agriculture 


industry numbered 34, compared with 17 
in the first quarter and 26 in the fourth 
quarter of 1952. 

In the service industry there were 20 
fatalities during the second quarter, a 
decrease of four from the 24 recorded in 
the previous three months. In the second 
quarter of 1952, 35 accidental deaths were 
recorded. 

An analysis of the causes of the 317 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows 87—27 per cent—of the victims had 
been involved in “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks; etc; .-  Withm sijhiss ceroup seile 
largest number of deaths (26) was caused 
by watercraft; in the sub-group “tractors, 
loadmobiles, ete.” there were 19 fatalities; 
aircraft accidents were also responsible for 
19 deaths. 

Accidents which involved “being struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects” accounted for 81 (25 per 
cent) of the total deaths during the period. 
These included 11. fatalities caused by 
automobiles and trucks and nine as a 
result of landslides or cave-ins. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 55 deaths 
were reported. Of these, 54 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was recorded in 
Ontario, where there were 92. In Quebec, 
there were 77 and in British Columbia 59. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 96 fatalities in April, 111 in May and 
110 in June. 





Unemployment Insurance 

(Continued from page 16604) 
statutory holidays, in the second and 
following weeks for which the employee 
does not receive pay. 

Hohday pay, received at termination of 
employment, will not deprive a claimant 
of benefit. 

Formerly, when a person received money 
(other than money representing pension 
payments or for overtime) on termination 
of employment, he was not paid unem- 
ployment insurance benefits until the 
period represented by the payment had 
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elapsed. Now all money so received will 
be disregarded in determining whether or 
not a person is unemployed unless it was 
paid in return for the worker’s promise 
to return to his former employer when 
required, in accordance with a guaranteed 
wage plan, for retirement leave credits or 
in leu of notice. In these cases, he will 
not be entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance benefit until the period represented 
by the money has elapsed. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
Holds its 41° Annual Convention 


Province’s housing situation comes under criticism; delegates demand 
low-cost and low-rental homes. Processing within province of ores 
recently found there is urged. President Whitebone wins 20th term 


The New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour held its 41st annual convention at 
Edmundston on September 22-24. Ninety- 
seven delegates, representing six central 
bodies and 48 local unions, dealt with 
more than 40 resolutions. 


President’s Report 


New Brunswick’s housing situation came 


in for some criticism in _ President 
James A. Whitebone’s annual report to 
the convention. Although hundreds of 


new homes are being constructed by public 
and private enterprise, shortage of proper 
housing remains a major problem through- 
out the province, he said, and urged the 
delegates to give it their earnest con- 
sideration. 

Turning then to employment conditions 
in the province, the President said that 
while statistics might lead some to believe 
that all is well in this respect, those who 
are close to the situation know that there 
are still too many persons unemployed or 
under-employed and that prospects of full 
employment are none too good. 

On the _ brighter side, however, he 
referred to the discovery of valuable and 
extensive mineral deposits in the province 
and the large-scale mining developments 
started in northern New Brunswick. The 
President hoped that all phases of these 
mining operations will be kept within the 
province and so provide lucrative employ- 
ment for large numbers. 

Mr. Whitebone paid tribute to the late 
Eugene R. Steeves, a past president and 
life convention delegate and a labour 
member on the Workmen’s Compensation 


Board. 


Secretary's Report 


In presenting the  secretary-treasurer’s 
report, George R. Melvin described the 
Federation’s finances as being in a “buoyant 
condition”. Affiliations and membership 
showed a net gain of three central bodies, 
two local unions and 409 members. 

Reports were submitted also by Mr. 
Melvin in his capacity as delegate to the 


68th convention of the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, and by Morley 
Roberts, Personnel Manager, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Eastern 


provinces. 


Speakers 


Minister of Labour 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, emphasized the — constructive 
nature of the recommendations “which 
vour national executive have brought 
before the federal Government” and 
expressed his pleasure in again meeting 
members of the New Brunswick Federation 
assembled “to consider the problems of 
those doing the work in the province and 
the welfare of all its people.” 

Especially, he commended “the leader- 
ship given the Federation by Jim White- 
bone,” its President. 

Outlining the major functions of his own 
responsibility as Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Gregg drew a distinction between the 
federal Department of Labour and_ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


These functions were ‘closely meshed,” he 
explained, “but they are two distinct 


organizations, represented in Parliament 
through the Minister of Labour.” 

Referring to the  anti-discrimination 
measure enacted by Parliament at its last 
session, the Munister indicated how the 
principle of anti-discrimination is also set 
forth in federal government contracts and 
in the Employment Service, and how it 
provides opportunity for the airing of 
complaints and investigation. 

In this connection, the Minister pointed 
out that while this law is a useful pro- 
cedure, “the encouragement of tolerance 
and good will is the part of all.” 

The Minister emphasized that while the 
federal Government had not yet put into 
effect national health insurance, it had 
“taken a definite step to help lessen the 
hardships of accident or illness under 
recent amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act whereby when a_ worker 
drawing unemployment insurance benefit 
then becomes sick his benefit goes on.” 
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Pettigrove of Fredericton, Regional Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, and Morley Roberts, 
Regional Employment Officer, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, and other officials attend 
the convention, he said. 


Provincial Premier 

Hon. H. J. Flemming, New Brunswick’s 
Premier, who welcomed the delegates, 
recounted some of the difficulties facing 
the provincial Government. New Bruns- 
wick, he said,.has the largest number of 
miles of highway per capita of any prov- 
ince to maintain, more bridges and more 
ferries. . 

The Premier spoke of the problems of 
the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission, which he termed one of the 
largest and most important phases of the 
Government’s work, since it provides 
electrical energy to the population and is 
the province’s largest consumer of coal. 





H. H. Pettigrove 


The solid foundation of sound labour 
relations is laid by local union leadership 
and management’s personnel departments 
and reliance on third-party intervention 
should be avoided, said Horace Pettigrove, 
Federal Department of Labour. He 
singled out the good record in labour 
relations of the province’s pulp and paper 
industry as an example that has had a 
“salutary” effect on many other industries. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Satisfied with co-operation 


Referring to Camp Gagetown, a project 
of the National Defence Department, the 
Minister declared it “was set down as 
federal policy that contractors shall give 
special consideration to people thrown out 
of work by the camp being in that area.” 
The next step would be the expansion of 
the project with the building of approach 
roads, and the peak of construction would 


Provincial Minister of Labour 


Hon. A. E. Skaling, provincial Minister 
of Labour, gave the conference an outline 


be reached in 1955. 

In conclusion, congratulating the Federa- 
tion on its progress, the Minister expressed 
satisfaction at the close co-operation 
between the leaders of labour and officials 
in his Department. That this might be 
advanced, he had arranged that Horace 


of some of the labour highlights of New 
Brunswick’s last legislative program: enact- 
ment of Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation; amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to provide for the 
appointment of a medical referee in claims 
contested on medical grounds; and an 





New Brunswick Federation of Labour chieftains in session and out of session. The 
bottom row shows the head table at the opening session Cleft to right): George 
Melvin, Federation Secretary (standing); L. P. Lajoie, Deputy Mayor, Edmundston; 
tion. A. C. Taylor, Leader of the Opposition, New Brunswick; Hon. Edgar Fournier, 
Chairman, New Brunswick Hydro Electric Power Commission; James Whitebone, 
Federation President; Edouard Réfuse, Chairman of the committee in charge of 
convention arrangements; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister of Labour; Hon. 
A. C. Skaling, New Brunswick Minister of Labour; Robert Duncan, President, 
Edmundston and District Trades and Labour Council. Among those at the banquet 
head table (upper rows) were: Deputy Mayor and Mrs. Lajoie, Mr. and Mrs. White- 
bone, Hon. Edgar Fournier and Mrs. Fournier, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Colnett, Mr. and Mrs. Réfuse, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan, John McLeod, Vice- 
President, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America; Max 
Swerdlow, Director of Education, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; V. Emory, 
Manager, and W. K. Scott, Assistant Supervisor of Industrial Relations, Fraser 
Companies Limited, Edmundston. 
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V. C. Phelan 


Matters of urgent ILO concern 


amendment to the Labour Relations Act 
allowing employees of government boards 
and commissions collective bargaining 
rights. 

In regard to labour relations, the Min- 
ister expressed anxiety concerning “what 
appears to be a growing tendency in 
certain quarters to go to conciliation with- 
out a real effort to settle matters at issue 
through direct collective bargaining.” 
There is, he declared, no substitute for 
direct negotiations. 

The Minister followed with a brief 
account of some of the important events 
within his Department during the year. 
Minimum wages for women, he said, were 
increased by about 20 per cent. Indus- 
trial standards schedules were renewed and 
strictly enforced and factory and_ boiler 
inspection extended. Apprefiticeship has 
continued to grow: 681 apprentices were 
then in training in 20 trades, he said. 
Plans are being made for continued 
development in this field. 


Vv. C. Phelan 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Organization, told the 
delegates of the ILO’s Technical Assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, which matter 
was of the most urgent concern to the 
ILO. The ILO is furnishing such agssist- 
ance in regard to training, the co-operative 
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movement, employment — service, labour 
legislation, and other kindred matters to 
a considerable number of countries in 


Asia, South America, Africa and _ else- 
where. Experts, to assist the under- 
developed countries, have gone from 


Canada and from other developed areas. 


Mr. Phelan pointed out that the prin- 
cipal aims of Technical Assistance are to 
advance the welfare and living standards 
of people in underdeveloped countries, 
while at the same time creating the possi- 
bilities for considerably expanded world 
trade, through an advance in production 
in the underdeveloped areas, to the 
eventual benefit of all countries through- 
out the world. 


Other Speakers 


Announcement of a series of weekend 
schools for the study of matters of labour 
interest was made by Max Swerdlow, 
Director of Organization and Education of 


the TLC. In response to a request from 
the Moncton District Council, a school 
Was to. be held” Sn sathate= citys eon 


November 13-15. 


Other guest speakers included Hon. A. C. 
Taylor, Opposition Leader in the New 
Brunswick Legislature; Hon. Edgar 
Fournier, Chairman, N.B. Electric Power 
Commission; N. D. Cochrane, provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour; H. H. Petti- 
grove, Department of Labour Conciliation 
Officer for the Maritimes; and F. C. 
Sherwood, Chief Factory and _ Boiler 
Inspector for the province. 


Resolutions 


Declaring that recent discoveries of 
mineral deposits in New Brunswick have 
changed the outlook of future development 
within the province, a resolution sub- 
mitted by Lodge 245 of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America called upon 
the provincial Government to use its 
influence and power to have minerals 
processed in the province and to offer 
inducements to manufacturers to establish 
plants in the province, using maritime 
labour and material in the process. 

“Thousands of our people in the pursuit 
of farming, fishing and part-time employ- 
ment,” stated the resolution, “can only 
maintain themselves and their families at 
a substandard of living.” 

Provision of low-cost and low-rental 
homes was the subject of two resolutions. 
One again urged the federal Government 
to accelerate its housing program and 
recommended loans at three per cent for 
bona fide home builders, with a maximum 


down payment of ten per cent. It also 
urged that steps be taken to encourage 


municipalities to enter into agreements for 
the construction of low-cost homes, with 
all modern facilities such as schools, play- 
grounds and: paving. 

The other resolution proposed that a 
housing commission be set up by the 
provincial Government to study housing 
needs in the province. 

Amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was requested to require 
an employer to continue payment of an 
injured worker’s contributions while he 
was on workmen’s compensation and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to deduct 
the injured worker’s contribution from his 
weekly compensation and send it to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Amendment to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to authorize such action was 
proposed. Increased rates of workmen’s 
compensation are also sought. 

Other resolutions called for:— 

Enactment of fair employment practices 
legislation in those provinces in which it 
does not exist. 

Implementation of a health 
plan by the _ provincial Government, 
assisted by the federal Government. 

Bargaining rights for federal and_ pro- 
vincial government employees. 

Provincial bodies to urge provincial 
Departments of Labour to issue a monthly 
Labour Gazette, reporting agreements filed, 
conciliation proceedings, conciliation boards 
set up and their findings, and all labour 
proceedings in.the province which would 
be of value to labour and management in 
the negotiation of agreements. 

Legislation 


Insurance 


providing for a maximum 
five-day, 40-hour work week. 


Forty-hour work week for all prevailing 


rate employees at RCAF stations at 
Moncton. 
Holidays with pay (the Federation to 


consider the appointment of a special 
committee to take up the question of a 
provincial vacations with pay act). 
$50 for 


infirmity are 


“ 


A monthly pension of persons 
who because of disability or 
unable to support themselves. 

In connection legally-conducted 
strikes, unions to be given an opportunity 
heard injunction is 


with 
of being before an 
issued. 

A revised scale of payment for Labour 
Relations Board witnesses and 
for jury duty with 
present-day wages. 


court 
comparable” 


and 
“more 





James A. Whitebone 
Returned by acclamation 


A time limit for the handing down of 
reports by boards of conciliation. 

Government inspection of all 
plants and licensing of their operators. 

In the interest of public safety, provi- 
sion to be made in the Electrical Energy 
Act for the leensing of inside wiremen. 


steam 


Provincial Government grants to student 


nurses to help to overcome the present 
shortage. 

Provincial Government assistance in 
reforestation of areas depleted by fires or 
other causes. 

Sale of fuel wood by the cord instead 
of by such terms as “big load” and _ ship- 
ment and storage of coke under weather- 
proof conditions. 

Action to bring about uniformity 
throughout the province in the matter of 
the change-over from standard to daylight 


saving time. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 

The Federation was commended by the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports for its 
efforts in building up new organizations. 
The Committee felt, however, that more 
assistance might be given in this regard 
by the local Trades Councils and affiliated 


loeals. 
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Brothers Stafford and Doucette were 
commended on their appointment and for 
the good work accomplished by them 
during the past year. ‘The Committee 
expressed the hope that they will continue 
to bring into the fold “backsliders” and 
organizations not affiliated with the 
Federation. 

Congratulations were extended to the 
executive on their efforts to bring about 
labour legislation in keeping with trade 
union principles, and to Secretary Melvin 
for bringing in a financial report indicating 
such a satisfactory financial situation. 


Election of Officers 

James A. Whitebone was returned by 
acclamation for his 20th term as President 
and George R. Melvin for his 36th term 
as Secretary-Treasurer. Other _ officers 
elected were: W. A. MacLean, Firct Vice- 
president; W. A. MacMillan, Second 
Vice-president; and Edward Rafuse, Third 
Vice-president. George R. Melvin was 
elected delegate to the next convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress, with 
Edward Charlton alternate. 

The Federation’s next annual convention 
will be he'd in Bathurst. 





First Annual Convention of British 
Columbia Trade Union Congress (TLC) 


Criticism levelled at Canadian Bar Association, province's Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act and Government's immigration policy 


Criticism of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion and the British Columbia Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act  high- 
lighted the first convention of the B.C. 
Trade Union Congress in Vancouver 
October 14 to 16. 

The Congress was set up early this year 
to replace the TLC Provincial Executive 
Committee. Two hundred delegates repre- 
senting some 70,000 union members in the 
province attended the convention. 

Several speakers attacked the CBA for 
a resolution it approved at its recent 
convention in Montreal urging that gov- 
ernments ban strike action in public utility 
and similar industries (L.G., Oct., p. 1426). 
Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, told the 
delegates that “labour resents the CBA’s 
stand very strongly.” 

John Bruce, veteran labour leader from 
Toronto, charged the CBA with meddling 
in union afiairs. “They have seen fit to 
stick their legal beaks in our affairs again. 
We must be on our safeguard against these 
kind of people.” 

James Barton, President of the Congress, 
warned the delegates to “stay away from 
lawyers”. 

The province’s Industrial 
and Arbitration Act came in for ‘strong 
attack. Mr. Bruce declared :— 

“There will never be any freedom until 
the ICA Act is abolished and we are 
allowed to conduct our own affairs. We 
must be free to rule our own organization.” 


Conciliation 
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A number of resolutions placed before 
the delegates referred to changes in the 
ICA Act. One called for a six-hour day, 
five-day week with no reduction in take- 
home pay. Others dealt with check-off of 
union dues, adult education, early estab- 
lishment of a steel industry in British 
Columbia, limitation of hours worked in 
construction trades, full pay for statutory 
holdays not worked, construction of addi- 
tional housing, and revisions in the hours- 
of-work clauses. 

A hotly-debated resolution charged that 
immigrants were being lured to Canada 
with false promises and “dumped” in areas 
where no jobs exist. 

The resolutions committee recommended 
the deletion of a clause stating that 
“oresent-day immigration laws are ridic- 
ulous when viewed in the light of Canada’s 
shrinking economy”. This recommenda- 
tion was opposed from the floor, and later 
the whole resolution was referred back to 
the committee. 

R. K. Gervin, Secretary 
couver, New Westminster and _ District 
Trades and Labour Council, said the 
Government is bringing immigrants into 
Canada and placing them in areas by going 
over the head of the National Employment 
Service. 

Other views expressed were that displaced 
persons and Commonwealth citizens are 
being told Canada is a promised land with 
no unemployment problem, that new 
arrivals are squeezing local men out of 
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jobs in the already-plugged auto industry, 
and that new Canadians are taking jobs 
that should be going to men just finishing 
out their apprenticeship. 

The delegates gave unanimous approval 
to a resolution which “favours wage in- 
creases, now, because such are necessary and 
justifiable and are in line with increased 
productivity in Canada”. The resolution 
charged that “employers, in negotiations, 
are seeking every pretext to throw the 
burden of the growing economic crisis on 
trade unions and the 
generally”. 


working people 


Other resolutions passed by the dele- 
gates asked that depreciation of tools and 
equipment owned and used by workers be 
deductible from income taxes, urged that 
the membership count of any proposed 
union application for certification be recog- 
nized at the time of applying rather than 
later when an official count is made, and 
supported merger of the AFL and the CIO 
into one big union in the interests of unity 
and the union worker. 

All congress officials were returned to 
office. James Barton was re-elected Presi- 
dent; Tom Alsbury, Vice-president; and 
R. Kk. Gervin, Secretary-treasurer. 





72°° Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour 


Delegates unanimously approve no-raiding pact with ClO, call for plan 
to end jurisdictional disputes in own ranks. International Longshore- 
men’s Association expelled. Taft-Hartley amendments again requested 


Moves towards labour unity, the expul- 
sion, on grounds of corruption, of an 
affiliate and strong critcism of the United 
States Government’s stand on Taft- 
Hartley amendments were highlights of the 
72nd annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in St. Louis, Mo., 
September 21 to 25. 

In addition, the 713 delegates represent- 
ing about 10,000,000 workers in the United 
States and Canada heard major speeches 
from Martin P. Durkin, who resigned as 
US. Secretary of Labor in September; 
Richard M. Nixon, Vice-president of the 
United States; and John Foster Dulles, 
US. Secretary of State. The former US. 
President, Harry Truman, also spoke 
briefly to the convention and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, spoke on the department 
she heads. 

The convention unanimously approved a 
no-raiding pact with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

The agreement, drawn up by the leaders 
of the AFL and the CIO earlier in the 
year, is regarded as the first step towards 
eventual merger of the two labour organ- 
izations. It pledges them against raiding 
one another’s already organized territory 
and provides for the decision of an 


umpire in all raiding attempts. It comes 
into effect January 1 for all unions sub- 
scribing to it individually. 


The convention also instructed AFL 
leaders to draw up a plan for ending 


juridictional disputes within the Federa- 
tion itself. The plan will not become 
effective until it has been considered by 
a special convention or by the regular 
convention in Los Angeles next year. 

The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, long under fire by the New York 
State Crime Commission for harbouring 
criminal and racketeering elements in its 
membership, was formally expelled from 
the Federation by a vote of 72,362 for and 
765 against. This is the first time in the 
AFL’s history that an affiliate has been 
expelled on grounds of corruption. 

AFL President George Meany told the 
delegates that he “couldn’t find anything 
that resembled legitimate trade union 
activity” in the dock workers’ union. 

At a pre-convention meeting, the exec- 
utive council had voted to recommend the 
ILA’s suspension from the AFL. The 
64,000-member union had been affiliated 
with the AFL since 1893. 

Despite a personal appeal to the dele- 
gates by Joseph P. Ryan, the union’s 
President, to have the ILA placed under 
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AFL receivership empowered to rid it of 
criminal elements, the convention approved 
the setting up of a new dock union, called 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (AFL). It will try to, take over all 
ILA members wanting to remain in the 
AFL and try to take over collective 
bargaining rights and welfare funds now 
held by the expelled union. 

The new union, established while the 
convention was still in progress, will act 
for a time under the trusteeship of five 
AFL officials. They are Mr. Meany, Dave 


Beck, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Paul Hall, 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Atlantic and 
Gulf District of the Seafarers International 
Union, William C. Doherty, President of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and” Albert J2dHayes: President ore the 
International Association of Machinists. 

At its founding, the new union numbered 
10,000 members, mostly from Great Lakes 
and. Mississipp: River. ports. = «Bin lt 
Slaughter, a vice-president of the old ILA 
and a charter member of the new, pre- 
dicted that within 30 days the new union 
would have 30,000 members. 

The controversy over proposed amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, which led 
to the resignation in September of Martin 
P. aDurkin- ass ES. Secretary. ot labor, 
received a thorough airing at the conven- 
tion. However, the controversy was not 
resolved. 

Mr. Durkin, a delegate at the convention 
in his role as President of the United 
Association of Journevmen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry, said in a speech that he and 
President Eisenhower had agreed on 19 
specific amendments to be made in the Act. 
These were contained in a message (White 
House officials termed it a “working paper”) 
the President was to send to Congress on 
July 31. Senator Taft died that day, and 
the message was held back. 

Later, said Mr. Durkin, the President 
informed him that his position had changed 
and that he could no longer go along with 
the amendments. This was his reason, said 
the former secretary, for resigning. 

The following day, U.S. Vice-President 
Nixon delivered a message from President 
Eisenhower to the convention. The message 
said certain defects in the Taft-Hartley Act 
were being studied by a special legislative 
committee. The objectives of this study, 
said the President, are:— 

To remedy defects which cause concern 
on the part of working men and women 
over possible results or use of the Act to 
their detriment. 
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To insure administration of the Act in 
the manner that is efficient, speedy and 
impartial. 

To allow freedom for the healthy growth 
of trade unions, while respecting the 
legitimate rights of individual workers, 
their employers and the general public. 

To work to the end that there be less 
rather than more government interference 
in labour-management affairs. 


The President expressed regret that Mr. 
Durkin’s “wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence” would no longer be available to the 
committee, which, he said, was in “sub- 
stantial accord” on a number of -amend- 


ments. 


“Its deliberations are continuing,’ the 
president’s message stated, “and you can 
be assured that its members from time to 
time will seek the counsel of your leaders. 
It will make its recommendations to me 
before the end of the year. These recom- 
mendations—together with such others as 
I may receive—will have: my most careful 
study. I shall send my own suggestions 
to the Congress at the opening of its 
session in January.” 

Mr. Meany announced to the conven- 
tion that he accepted the Durkin version 
of the controversy unreservedly. The dele- 
gates unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
commending Mr. Durkin for resigning as 
Secretary of Labor, thereby refusing to 
associate himself with “a breach of agree- 
ment” on the President’s part. 

Another resolution was adopted declar- 
ing that Mr. Durkin’s action was justified 
by “the failure of the President to keep his 
agreement with his Secretary of Labor and 
to recommend to Congress the agreed-upon 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Other resolutions on the subject stated 
the disputed amendments were “far short” 
of the improvements the Federation felt 
necessary, and hoped the President would 
recommend changes in the Act that would 
conform to his pre-election promises to 
seek elimination of “union-busting” 
provisions. 

In his opening address, President Meany 
stressed the international interests of the 


AFL. 

“We recognize the community of interests 
of every worker on the face of the earth; 
the things that bother us as workers, the 
things we aspire to as workers are the same 
things that the workers of Burma, of Japan, 
of Italy, and of other lands bother about 
and aspire to,” he said. 

Mr. Meany expressed the determination 
of the Federation to “do what we can to 


shape the foreign policy of our nation in 
the direction of world peace and to build 
up the strength of the free world.” 

The AFL President, addressing the con- 
vention for the first time in his present 
position, reiterated the AFL’s interest in 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and in the maintenance of a 
strong German trade union movement. The 
latter has been built up since 1946 with 
AFL assistance. 

Turning to domestic affairs, Mr. Meany 
criticized the Republican Administration, 
declaring that in Washington “very, very 
definitely human values have been sub- 
merged to the material welfare of the 
greedy few.” 

Mr. Meany urged that the AFL intensify 
its political. activities. He ealled for 
increased government housing to prevent 
the United States from becoming “a nation 
of slums”, and a continuation of high wages 
and high purchasing power. He warned 
that “our economy would collapse within 
ten days” if purchasing power dropped. 

In its report to the convention, the 
executive council urged all AFL unions to 
press for higher wages next year as a 
means of warding off a “disruptive depres- 
sion”. The report called for joint action 
by labour, management and the Govern- 
ment to bolster the economy and cautioned 
against the acceptance of a policy of drift- 
ing in economic affairs. 

On foreign policy the council report 
registered opposition to the recognition of 
Communist China and its admission to the 
United Nations. 

The delegates passed several resolutions 
on foreign affairs supporting the executive 
called 
government of West 


council’s report. These resolutions 
on the Adenauer 
Germany to abstain from interference in 
of German unions, 
warned against destruction of civil rights 
under the guise of defending the internal 
security of the United States against 
Communism, and urged that the United 
States shun appeasement in its relations 
with the Soviet Union but redouble its 
efforts international con- 
trol of atomic power. 


the internal affaurs 


toward effective 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of 
State, expressed confidence that a lasting 
peace could be obtained. He commended 
the Federation for its réle in exposing the 
notion that the Soviet 
ficial to workers. 

Mr. Dulles told the delegates that the 
world situation would be “far worse than 
it is if it had not been for your timely 
and vigorous engagement in the struggle 
for freedom”. He said that the high lving 


system was bene- 


standards in effect in the United States 
would always represent the nation’s 
greatest asset in routing the _ Soviet 


challenge. 

Former president Harry Truman paid 
tribute to the late William Green, long- 
time President of the AFL, at a memorial 
service for the former labour leader who 
died last November. Mr. Truman received 
a rousing reception from the delegates. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told the 
convention that the Republican Admunis- 
tration hoped to effect a liberalization of 
the Social Security Act. She said the 
Administration would stand firm on_ its 
program to bring ten million additional 
workers under one protection of the old- 
age Insurance system. 

The AFL enlarged its executive council 
by increasing from 13 to 15 the number of 
vice-presidents. As 14th vice-president the 
delegates elected Maurice A. Hutcheson, 
President of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, which returned to the Federa- 
tion after a 24-day withdrawal in August. 
William L. Hutcheson, President Emeritus 
of the union and father of Maurice, had 
up to that time been the AFL’s first 
vice-president. 


The delegates also elected Albert J. 
Hayes, President of the International 


Association of Machinists, to be 15th vice- 
president. 


Mr. Meany was elected to his first full 
term as President of the Federation and 
William F. Schnitzler was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. Both had been appointed to 
those positions after the death last Nov- 
ember of President William Green. 

The AFL’s 1954 convention will be held 
in Los Angeles and the 1955 convention 
in Chicago. 





G. S. Jones of Winnipeg has succeeded Thomas McGregor, also of Winnipeg, as 
chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers’ Western Region General Adjustment Committee on the latter’s retirement. In 
the October issue (p. 1427) the Lasnour Gazerre erred in reporting that Mr. McGregor 


had been elected to that post. 
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The 85th Annual Conference of 


Britain’s Trades Union Congress 


Delegates urge vigorous attempt to force Government to stabilize cost 
of living and re-introduce food subsidies, reject demands for minimum 
wage and national wages policy and re-affirm faith in nationalization 


Delegates to the 85th British Trades 
Union Congress, held at Douglas, Isle of 
Man, September 7-12, decided to:— 

1. Urge the General Council to make a 
vigorous attempt to “force” the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the cost of living and to 
seek the re-introduction of food subsidies, 
rejecting demands for a national wages 
policy and a minimum wage. 

2. Support the General Council in its 
stand on Elast-West trade, that expansion 
must depend on direct improvement of 
political relations. 

3. Re-affirm faith in the basic principles 
of public ownership but cautioning that 
the case must constantly be related to the 
overriding need of improvement of Britain’s 
economic position in the world. 

4. Press for labour representation on all 
boards and commissions which affect labour. 

Jack Tanner, of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, was elected Chairman of 
the General Council and 30 of the 35 
members of last year’s Council were 
returned. 

Guest speakers included David Morse, 
Director-General. International Labour 
Office. Fraternal delegates were: J. Scott 
Milne and William A. Lee, American 
Federation of Labour; S. A. Stephens, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
C. E. Wolfe, J.P., Co-operative Union, Ltd. 
(Great Britain); Rt. Hon. Arthur Green- 
wood, M-P., British Labour Party; and 
Louis Major, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Attending the were 953 
delegates, from 183 trade unions, repre- 
senting an aggregate of 8,088,450 trade 
unionists. Tom O’Brien, M.P., Chairman 
of the General Council, presided. 


convention 


Presidential Address 

In his presidential address to Congress, 
Tom O’Brien, M.P., examined the present 
status of the British trade union move- 
ment. Noting that in 15 years Congress 
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will reach its centenary, he thought it 
well to look back, “to measure our 
progress, to re-examine our standards of 
values, to assess our achievements and to 
check our course”. 


The scene as surveyed today, said Mr. 
O’Brien, is very different from the old 
days, when in many industries and occu- 
pations Congress had no strength at all. 
He said :— 


We are stronger than ever. We are 
participants, on almost equal terms, in 
industry; we influence and initiate policy; 
we are consulted and respected by govern- 
ments: we have access to all ministries, 
municipalities and national institutions. 


We have created a human _ institution, 
whose members are men and women of all 
walks of life, united in a determination to 
enhance the quality of their crafts and 
skill and aptitudes and to secure the 
highest rewards possible for their labour. 
Trade unionism is not an economic theory. 
It is*not a system of dogmatic beliefs. We 
are what we are—a movement pledged to 
protect the industrial interests of our organ- 
ized membership. And we cannot place 
ourselves in pawn. We cannot transfer our 
functions to anyone or assign the execution 
of these functions to any other body. 


Throughout its history our movement has 
maintained consistently its determination to 
keep its independence. It has asserted its 
right to make its own decisions through 
its own machinery. It has never subordin- 
ated itself to political parties, or taken its 
instructions from governments. As a result, 
its position, its prestige and its influence 
cannot be gainsaid. ‘The perseverance of 
generation after generation of working men 
and women has established our Congress as 
one of the most powerful and influential 
trade union institutions in the world.... 


T say that the fundamental purpose and 
aim of a trade union movement in a 
democracy is to preserve and protect. the 
freedom and independence of its members, 
so that they may maintain and improve 
their living standards and safeguard their 
rights as workers and free citizens. 


That is why I am convinced that the 
British workers could suffer no greater set- 
back than by any diminution of the 
authority and influence of our trade union 
movement. The development of social 
democracy and the solidarity of our collec- 
tive citizenship have not merely been 
coincidental with but have arisen out of the 
development of a strong trade union 
movement. 


Economic Situation 

Mr. O’Brien then referred briefly to the 
economic situation. 

The fall in prices of imported raw 
materials—cotton, wool, tin and rubber, on 
which the great industries depend—over the 
past twelve months has, he said, greatly 
eased the problem of balance of payments 
and has been a “godsend to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer”. At the same time, 
prices of United Kingdom exports have 
remained relatively steady. He pointed 
out :— 

It would be foolish to think that a 
favourable trend of this character must 
necessarily continue. This situation could 
change as rapidly as it changed in 1950. 

The only effective way in which we can 
insure against that is by raising production 
and increasing our exports. Our trade union 
movement has to make its full contribution 
towards this end. No financial juggling, no 
clever attempts to produce a popular Budget 
can ever escape the obligation to raise 
production and increase exports. This is a 
basic fact that persists whether the Govern- 


ment is Labour or Conservative.... 
We must realize too that the competitive 


struggle for overseas markets is growing ~ 


keener. Our competitors now include not only 
the United States, but Japan, Germany and 
other European countries in the field of 
certain manufactures. In the export market 
prices are an important factor and wages 
are an important ingredient of prices.... 
From the narrow point of view of the 
nation’s self-interest, therefore, our exports 
must be increased. That can only be done 
if prices are right and if we can deliver 
goods of quality on time. 

But this trade union movement has never 
been actuated solely by self-interest. We have 
always taken our international responsi- 
bility in relation to our colonies and the 
Commonwealth. 


Aid to the Colonies 
Mr. O’Brien then referred to the “great 
and adventurous developments that are 
taking place—the Colombo Plan, the Chief 
Joseph Dam, the Volta River Project. He 
declared :— 


Tf we translated their names and titles 
into terms of human endeavour and human 
sacrifice we should know better what is 
afoot. If we talked less of “malnutrition” 
and more of “hunger’—if we forget about 
“Jack of resources” and talk of “poverty” we 
shall understand better the aims and objects 
of the Colombo Plan, which is a war against 
poverty and hunger and disease in lands that 
era tar away... . 

Let our imagination take in the human 
significance of these stupendous schemes 
which will provide power over vast areas 
and lessen the load of labour and bring the 
benefits of modern civilization to peoples who 
feel that their own exploitation should end 
and be substituted by the exploitation of 
nature. That is what increased production 
means. Yet there are people among us who 





Membership 


With an increase of 68,371 during the 
year, membership reached the record 
figure of 8,088,450. Affiliated unions 
numbered 183. 

Marked increases in the engineering 


trades and a decline in the textile 
trades, it was observed, changed the 
year’s membership pattern somewhat. 
While it is expected that increased 


employment in the textile industry will 
restore some of the lost membership, 
trade union advances will be mainly in 
engineering and manufacturing indus- 
tries. 





say that they cannot possibly let themselves 
participate in increased production cam- 
paigns so long as ours is a capitalist society. 
What nonsense this is. 

It is the aim of trade unions to raise 
the living standards of their members. 
Increased productivity is the means to that 
end. The idea of deliberately refusing to 
increase productivity is simply nonsensical. 
It is almost weak-minded to suggest that 
increased productivity simply means more 
profit for the bosses and no profit for any- 
one else. If anyone believes that trade 
unions are powerless to prevent employers 
pocketing the whole proceeds of increased 
productivity he has no right to a place at 
this or any other Congress. That is pre- 
cisely what every trade union has _ been 
doing ever since it was formed. I speak 
from personal experience when I say that it 
is easier to get improved standards for my 
members when the film industry prospers 
than it is when the industry is in a depressed 
condition, as it is today. And that goes for 
everybody else too, in whatever industry 
they may be, whether it is privately-owned 
or nationalized. 


Prices and Wages 

Discussing prices and wage policy, Mr. 
O’Brien said the increase in the prices of 
essential foods over the past year left trade 
unions with no choice but to take the 
necessary steps to protect their members’ 
interests. As, however, wage increases 
were almost certain to lead to price 
increases affecting the cost of living and 
the level of economic activity, every trade 
union now accepts the principle that such 
protection cannot be secured merely by an 
increase of money wages, but also necessi- 
tated a close scrutiny of economic policy 
and trends in order to safeguard their 
members’ employment. 

Mr. O’Brien concluded his speech with 
a reference to momentous events which 
have taken place in the world at large, 
which, he said, must be met with a far- 
sighted and carefully considered trade 
union policy. 
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Wages Policy 

Stormy reception was given a motion, 
submitted by the Electrical Trades Union, 
to abandon wage restraint and to campaign 
for higher wages.* The General Council's 
wage restraint policy was upheld by a 
two-to-one majority. 

Arthur Deakin said the suggestion put 
forward could be regarded “only as the 
economics of bedlam... What we have to 
eoncern ourselves with is our problem of 
maintaining our position in the export 
market—selling the goods we produce at 
such a price that the customer is pre- 
pared to and’ can pay. That is the ques- 
tion to which we have to find the answer 
and you will not find it in propaganda or 
specious proposals of this character. 

“T suggest that the only reason why this 
motion is on the agenda this afternoon is 
because it is designed to project the 
policies of certain political factions within 
our midst.” 

A resolution, introduced earlier in the 
proceedings, rejecting any form of wage 
restraint which might interfere with the 
freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration was unanimously 
approved. 


East-West Trade 


A motion calling for “unrestricted world 
trade, including trade with the Soviet 
Union, China and the countries of Eastern 
Europe,” submitted by the Amalgamated 
Union of Foundry Workers, met with 
decisive action. 

The motion was contrary to the conclu- 
sion reached by the General Council, 
contained in the report presented to 
Congress, which stated that “whilst every 
reasonab'e effort should be made to expand 
East-West trade, full realization of the 
economic potentialities must depend upon 
the direct improvement of political 
relations.” 

Congress supported the General Council’s 
statement, rejecting the motion on a card 
vote by a three-million majority. 

Presenting the General Council’s point of 
view, Wilfred L. Heywood, of the National 
Union of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile 


*At the end of October, two large unions 
renewed demands, previously rejected by 
employers, for higher wages. They were: 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union, led 


by the TUC’s newly-elected Chairman, and 
the National Union of Mineworkers. The 


engineering workers seek a 15-per-cent in- 
crease, the coal miners a raise of two 


shillings and three pence weekly for lower 
paid men in the industry. 
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Workers and a member of the Council, 
expressed regret that “certain organizations 
have made this into a propaganda issue”. 

Trade, he said, is not governed by the 
issues which govern propaganda, but by 
business considerations, and all the propa- 
ganda will not remove the essential basis 
on which bilateral trade—the issue in this 
case—is conducted. “Your opposite number 
must be prepared to sell what you want 
to buy and be prepared to buy what you 
want to sell.” Even if all the political 
disputes were amicably settled it would 
still be true that bilateral trade involves 
“what the theorists call a double coin- 
cidence of wants”. 

Discussing briefly the political difficul- 
ties, Mr. Heywood, noting that exports of 
strategic importance have been banned to 
certain beligerent countries in the Far East, 
added: “But—and this is the point the 
delegates should bear particularly in mind 
—_the ban has been imposed by both sides 
in this war. That is why the report says 
that if there were to be a change in 
political conditions, if there were a change 
for the better in the political climate, trade 
prospects would be improved.” 

What justification can there be, he 
asked, for a campaign against the ban of 
strategic goods which would be the com- 
ponents of weapons of war to be used 
against our own soldiers. 





The real questions, however, which Con- 
evess must face when considering the report 
and motion, declared Mr. Heywood, are: 
(1) can communist countries supply what 
we want and are they willing to do so; 
(2) will they take what we have in 
exchange; and (3) are the prices of goods 
from communist countries reasonable and 
competitive? The evidence is to the con- 
trary, he said. 

Trade with Russia and the communist 
satellite countries has never accounted for 
more than a small proportion of our total 
trade in the past, Mr. Heywood explained. 
Britain has been one .of Russia’s_ best 
customers, yet the highest percentage of 
imports received from Russia in any one 
year was only 3:75 per cent, in 1931. In 
the four years before the war, the average 
proportion was 2-2 per cent and from the 
satellite countries, 2:5 per cent. In the 
same four years, only 3 per cent of British 
exports went to Russia and 2-1 per cent 
to satellite countries in Europe. Post-war 
figures are lower, a number of reasons 
accounting for the decline. Some of the 
reasons are political but an important one 
is the drive for industrialization that is 
going on in Eastern Europe. 


As to whether prices are competitive, 
wheat, one of the biggest single items in 
Russian imports, was about 50 per cent 
dearer than wheat from Canada and 40 
per cent dearer than wheat from America, 
he stated. 

“So that the campaign that was con- 
ducted up and down the country and in 
this Congress last year was a campaign to 
get Britain to pay excessive prices for 
foodstuffs,’ declared Mr. Heywood in 
summing up. “I wonder if you realized 
that when you listened to the speeches and 
read the pamphlets that have been dis- 
tributed so widely on this question. Any 
considerable increase in the imports. of 
grain into this country from Russia, in 
the context of the figures I have given, 
must have meant an increase in the cost 
of living to British workers. That, I 
repeat, is what you have been asked to 
agree to over and over again in the propa- 
ganda that has been conducted on this 
issue.” 

The communist pamphlet, concluded Mr. 
Heywood, “issued in a red, white and blue 
folder—I cannot quite understand why— 
supposed to be an answer to the pamphlet 
of the General Council, says: ‘More East- 
West trade means more and cheaper food 
for British homes.’ Even communist double 
talk has seldom been as untruthful as 
that.” 


Public Ownership 


Congress adopted the General Council’s 
Interim Report on Public Ownership, 
affirming its faith in the basic principles of 
public ownership but cautioning that “the 
ease for public ownership and control 
should be constantly related to the over- 
riding need to improve our economic posi- 
tion in the world.” 

A motion to refer back the report was 
defeated. 

The 50-page report was the outcome of 
instructions from the 1952 Congress to the 
General Councii to formulate, for submis- 
sion to this year’s Congress, proposals for 
the extension of social ownership and 
democratization of the nationalized indus- 
tries and services. In moving its adoption, 
Charles J. Geddes, head of the Union of 
Post Office Workers, commended the report 
as a positive industrial policy aimed at 
filling the vacuum between capitalism and 
communism. 

A resolution submitted by the National 
Union of Mineworkers was also adopted, 
“condemning” de-nationalization of the iron 
and steel and road haulage industries and 
pledging continued support for the Labour 





_ Election of Officers 
Jack Tanner. 


President of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, was 
elected Chairman of the General Council 
for 1953-54. 

Last vear’s General Council is almost 
unchanged, with the return of 30 of the 
35 members. 





Party policy “on the action it will take 
when again returned as the Government” 
concerning these industries and the exten- 
sion of nationalization to other industries 
“where it can be proved to be in the best 
interests of the nation”. 


Appointments to Government Boards 


A resolution, submitted by the United 
Society of Boilermakers, protesting the 
appointment of certain members of the 
General Council to the Iron and Steel 
Board touched off a heated debate. 

After deprecating the action of the 
members who had accepted appointments 
on the Board, the resolution served notice 
that “should any member accept similar 
appointments in the future we will demand 
his immediate resignation from the General 
Council’. 

The General Council’s stand, following 
protestations, was made clear in a state- 
ment contained in its report. It has been 
a long-standing policy of the TUC, it 
pointed out, to insist upon trade union 
representation on all bodies set up to deal 
with any matter affecting labour and that 
the Iron and Steel Board is no exception 
to this rule. 

On a card vote, the motion was defeated 
and the relative paragraph of the Council’s 
report adopted by a majority of more 
than two million. 


Congress and the Labour Party 

Congress urged the General Council “to 
seek consultation with the Labour Party 
in a joint examination of the liaison 
machinery between the two bodies with a 
view to effecting such improvements as will 
ensure a better public relationship and 
an end to personal attacks in the press.” 


Ministry of Pensions 

Congress noted the Government’s deci- 
sion to amalgamate the Ministry of 
Pensions with the. Ministry of National 
Insurance for the purpose of simplifying 
administration and reducing costs. The 
new Ministry will be known as_ the 

(Continued on page 1657) 
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ILO’s Third Asian Regional Conference 


Six resolutions adopted on wages, housing, workers’ electoral rights, 
protection of young workers, ILO Conventions, greater flow of capital 


The Third Asian Regional Conference, 
held in Tokyo, during a two-week session 
in September adopted six resolutions 
recommending to Asian countries measures 
for the improvement of conditions in wages, 
housing and the protection of young 
workers; workers’ electoral rights; the 
prompt ratification of ILO Conventions; 
and a greater international flow of capital 
for economic development in the Asian 
region. 

The conference was attended by 131 
delegates, advisers and observers from 21 
countries. 


The resolution on “the defence of 
freedom of workers’ suffrage and eligibility 
for election” was adopted unanimously. It 
stated :— 


Whereas it is the purpose of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to enable 
workers to attain full stature as human 
beings and as citizens of the country to 
which they belong; and 

Whereas for the attainment of this objec- 
tive it is essential that they should be able 
to exercise all their civil rights without 
any interference from any source whatsoever. 

The Third Asian Regional Conference of 
the ILO resolves that: 

The workers in common with _ other 
members of the electorate should have full 
freedom to exercise the right to vote 
according to their own choice; 

Government and employers should refrain 
from any interference in the free exercise 
of the above right; and 

The employers should refrain from any 
interference with the exercise of the right 
of their workers to stand for election, pro- 
vided however that the right of public 
servants to stand for election should be as 
determined by national laws and regulations. 


In pledging the employers’ support to 
this resolution, Shigeki Tashiro, the Japa- 
nese employer delegate, stated that he 
wanted to make it clear that no country 
in the Asian region exercised pressure or 
interfered with civil rights of workers. 

The resolution on wage policy was also 
unanimously adopted. It stated in part 
that: “It should be the common objective 
of governments, employers and workers to 
establish wages at the highest possible level 


which the economie condition of each 
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country permits, and that in the future 
such wages should aim to provide the 
worker - with. a Jair’ share 0b eae 
increased prosperity of the country as 
a whole resulting from economic 
development.” And the resolution added 
that: “To this end, collective agreements 
between employers and workers are nor- 
mally the best means for the determination 
and the adjustment of wages.” 


Jef Rens, Deputy Director-General of the 
ILO and Secretary-General of this confer- 
ence, congratulated the conference on the 
unanimous agreement which was worked 
out with regard to this resolution. In 
doing so, he pointed to the “enormous 
disparity” in the per capita incomes still 
in existence in the world today. “All 
your statements,’ said Mr. Rens, “clearly 
show the notorious inadequacy of income, 
and more particularly of wages in the 
countries of this vast continent.” The ILO 
member countries, he added, are genuinely 
interested in helping Asian countries to 
raise their living standards. 

Mr. Rens went on to regret the recent 
cuts in technical assistance funds and pro- 
grams; but he hoped that with the easing 
of the international situation they would 
be restored. 

Mr. Rens stressed that the exploitation, 
the usury and the inequality of distri- 
bution of land which still existed in 
different parts of Asia are so many 
obstacles to the fair remuneration of 
workers. He said: “There is too grim a 
difference between magnificent modern 
business centres and the superb residential 
districts of your large cities, and the 
sprawling suburbs in which masses of work- 
ing people are crowded together in squalid 
slums. Any economic development which 
is not accompanied by a very generous 
social policy and a progressive fiscal policy 
is courting failure through lack of support 
from the working masses.” He concluded 
by urging the Asian countries to take 
every step to avoid the inequalities and 
injustices which accompanied the Indus- 
trial Revolution in Europe. 





Open Fourth Session of ILO Building, Civil 


Engineering and Public Works Committee 


Six Canadians attending. Progressive application in ihe construction 
industry of the principle of a guaranteed wage slated for discussion. 
Coal Mines Committee, ILO Governing Body wil! meet at month-end 


Six Canadians are attending the fourth 
session of the ILO Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee at 
Geneva. It began October 26 and was 
still in progress as the Lasour GAZETTE 
went to press. 

Government delegates are: J. Lorne Mac- 
Dougall, Industrial Relations Officer, and 
Raymond Ranger, Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Employer delegates are: Raymond 
Brunet, a contractor from Hull, Que., and 
J. A. Laprés, Montreal. 

Worker delegates are: J. Woolsey, 
Canadian Vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors 
(AFL-TLC) and President of the Toronto 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
and Rosario Gosselin, First Vice-President 
of the National Catholic Federation of 


Building and Construction Material Trades 
of Canada (CCCL), Quebec. 

One of the items on the Committee’s 
agenda calls for a discussion on “methods 
of facilitating the progressive application 
in the construction industry of the prin- 


ciple of a guaranteed wage, including 
methods of eliminating temporary stop- 


pages or fluctuations in plant operations 
and in employment.” Another discussion 
will deal with factors affecting productivity 
in the construction industry. 

At the end of this month, the fifth 
session of the ILO Coal Mines Committee 
and the 123rd session of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body will be convened. 

Among the subjects to be discussed by 
the Coal Mines Committee are produc- 
tivity in coal mines and social welfare 
facilities and services for coal miners. The 
Governing Body will face a 24-point agenda. 





Ratifications of ILO Conventions Total 1,382 


Sweden has become the first country to 


ratify the social security convention 
adopted by the International Labour 
Organization’s 1952 General Conference 


i GeNoy, 1952, p. 1461).'’ The: conven- 
tion will come into force 12 months after 
a second ratification is deposited. 


Countries ratifying the convention 
assume the obligation to provide a certain 
minimum standard of social security pro- 
tection to their citizens. The convention, 
which covers such social security measures 
as medical care and sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age, employment injury, family, 
invalidity and survivors’ benefits, brings to 
35 the number of ILO conventions Sweden 
has now ratified. 


At the same time, Sweden registered its 
ratification of the 1952 Convention that 
provides an annual holiday with pay for 
agricultural workers. 


The United Kingdom recently ratified 
the Conventions governing crew accom- 
modation and food and catering on board 
ship. The former came into force January 
99 after being ratified by eight countries. 
The United Kingdom has now ratified 54 
ILO Conventions. 

During July, Cuba ratified Conventions 
affecting weekly rest in industry, forced 
labour, holidays with pay, minimum age 
for employment at sea, hours of work and 
rest periods and the one concerning final 
articles revision. During the same month, 
New Zealand ratified the Holidays with 
Pay Convention respecting agriculture and 
Belgium the Convention concerning migra- 
tion for employment. 

As a result of the New Zealand ratifica- 
tion, the Holidays with Pay Convention 
will come into force July 24, 1954. 

The total number of ratifications now 
stands at 1,382. 
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Tigures released by the Department of 
Labour up to September 30 show an 
increase of nearly 100 in the number of 
labour-management production committees 
now operating in Canada. In the 12 
months between September 30, 1952, and 
September 30, 19538, the total of LMPCs 
has risen from 867 to 955. 

At June 30, 334,062 workers were 
employed in plants with LMPCs. This 
is approximately one-third of the organ- 
ized workers in Canada. 

By provinces, Ontario has the largest 
number of LMPCs. There were 435 
committees in Ontario at the time of the 
survey. Quebee is second with 197 com- 
mittees. Figures for other provinces are: 
Newfoundland, 2; Prince Edward Island, 
2; Nova Scotia, 26; New Brunswick, 33; 
Manitoba, 63; Saskatchewan, 67; Alberta, 
55; British Columbia, 75. 

The following table represents an analysis 
of trade union affiliation of the bargaining 
agencies in plants having LMPCs at June 
30, 1953 :— 





No. of No. of 
LMPCs Employees 
Trades’ & Labour Con: 
PTHOSS Ohm Colada: 2 ae 417 164,749 
Canadian Congress of 
ESO OULES. eel ae eee 300 Sri 
Canadian  & Catholic 
Cio rete raat io MOL 
abou eres oe 46 11,490 
@ilersl Apes ae ee 187 Ths dae 
950 334,062 
* * x 


New LMPC Film Produced 

A Question of Teamwork, the latest in 
the series of films on labour-management 
production commuttees produced for the 
Department of Labour, is soon to be 
released for showing. The film is approxi- 
mately 20 minutes in length and has been 


produced in both French and English 
versions. 
Thee ‘film’ shows how “a » lack Vet arco= 


operation and teamwork between labour 
and management can cause disruptions in 
production, low morale, and a_ general 
break-down in employer-employee com- 
munication. 
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Through the co-operation of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, location scenes in 
the film were made at the company’s Point 
St. Charles Shops in Montreal. Featured 
in the production is a mixed cast of pro- 
fessional actors and shop employees. 

The scene of the story is laid in a large 


manufacturing plant. The audience soon 
becomes aware that there is something 


wrong. One operator, Joe Carson, has been 
having trouble with his machine for some 
time and refuses to use it until it is fixed. 
His foreman reports the situation to the 
superintendent. 

The after hearing the 
foreman’s story, decides that it is time to 
take the matter to higher authority, the 
manager. After discussing the 
problems, they decide to see if the union 
will agree to a survey by an independent 
labour relations expert. The union presi- 
agrees but requests that the union 
be present when the report is 
Johnson, an industrial relations specialist, 
proceeds to make a 
thorough survey of the plant. The camera 
follows him as he talks to the men, the 
staff and top management. 
Finally his report is ready and a _ joint 
union-management called to 
Among the things he describes 
are situations indicating that the men feel 
that no one is interested in them or their 
relations between foremen 
and workers, poor communication, disre- 


superintendent, 


general 


dent 
made. 


is called in and 
supervisory 
meeting is 


hear it. 


work, strained 


garded safety regulations, poor house- 
keeping. While he talks, the camera 


flashes back to show actual incidents to 
illustrate his point. 

Screenings of this film can be arranged 
by writing to the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Federal Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, or by contacting the 


nearest local office of the Service. Offices 
are located at Amherst, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 


Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
alds in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 









Relations 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during September. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of vessels engaged in the 
freight service operations of The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited (L.G., Aug., 
eel t55):. 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
certain clerical employees of The Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1154). 

3. Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 


on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
employed in its Beaverlodge operation, 


Uranium City, Sask. (L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of employees classified 
as first officer, second officer, third officer, 
and fourth officer employed by Canadian 
Pacific. Steamships Limited aboard the 
DEV Beaverbrae (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 

5. Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165 of the 
American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, on behalf of a unit of- salaried 
technicians and draftsmen employed. by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited in its 
laboratories, plants and drawing offices 
located at Chalk River, Ont. (L.G.;,Sept., 
pr 1314). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Great Lakes Licensed Officers’ Organiza- 
tion, applicant, and Canadian National 
Railways, respondent, and National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, Inc., and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., and 
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This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and _ the 
Branch of the Department. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
interveners (L.G., Sept., p. 13814). The 
application was rejected as premature for 
the reason that it had been made prior to 
the expiry of ten months of the term of 
the existing collective agreement, and for 
the reason that the applicant had no status 
in Canada at the time of making the 
application. The rejection was without 
prejudice to the filing of a new application 
after the expiry of ten months of the term 
of the agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-357, on behalf of a unit of masters, 
mates and deckhands employed aboard 
vessels operated by the Pioneer Towing 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R, Currie). 

2 United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 396, on behalf of a unit of 
plant employees of The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Limited, employed at Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited on board the 
TEV Maplecove and TEV Mapledell, 
operated by the company in its Pacific 
Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers aboard 
vessels operated by Hall Corporation of 
Canada, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited on 
board the TEV .Maplecove .nd TEV 
Mapledell, operated by »the company in its 
Pacific Service (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 
During September the Minister appointed 


conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Canadian National Railways (Jasper 
Park Lodge, Bessborough Hotel, Prince 


Edward Hotel, Fort Garry Hotel, Prince 
Arthur Hotel and Charlottetown Hotel) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944. and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. The Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, Canadian 
National Railways, and Local 662, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and _ Bar- 
tenders International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: H” R.° Pettigrove). (L.G.,: Aug; 
p. 1156.) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial 


of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 


Relations Officers 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


2. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). (L.G., Sept., p. 1314.) 

3. Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Co. Ltd.; Canadian Stevedoring Company, 
Prince Rupert, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1314.) 

4. The Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd. (Toronto) and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin), (L.G., 
mete p.'1475:) 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During September the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in June to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
Division 231, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 1316.) Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (unlicensed personnel) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 285 (L.G., Aug., p. 1156). 


2. Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (pursers and _ chief 


stewards) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 286 (L.G., Aug., p. 1156). 


3. National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
Division 231, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (see above). 

4. J. C. A. Turcotte; Sorel Dock. & 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd, and National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel Inc. (L.G., Sept., p. 1316). Agree- 
ments between Wolfe Stevedores Limited; 
Empire Stevedores Co. Ltd.; North 
American Elevators Ltd.; Brown and Ryan 
Limited; Eastern Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Ltd., and the same union are 
pending. 

5. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and _ Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
triet Cu.Gs Octs 9.71475). © A isettlement 
was reached by the parties concerned after 
the appointment of an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission established in September and 
further direct negotiations following receipt 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute. 

6. Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1475). A settlement was reached 
by the parties concerned after the appoint- 
ment of an Industrial Inquiry Commission 
established in September and_ through 
further direct negotiations following receipt 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, (.Gs. Octip. 1475): 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Halifax 


and 


‘Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers, Division 231 


Hon. Mitton F. Greca, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

1. The Conciliation Board was appointed 
herein consisting of Chairman, Justice V. J. 
Pottier, J. T. MacQuarrie, QC, and R. A. 
Kanigsberg, QC. 


80153—43 


2. The Board first met on August 4, 
1953, and has held several meetings since 
the said date with the parties involved 
herein. 


3. The present dispute has arisen out of 
renegotiations of a collective bargaining 
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On September 19, 1953, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Division 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, and National 
Harbours Board, Halifax. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice V. J. Pottier, Halifax, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, J. T. Mac- 
Quarrie, QC, Halifax, and R. A. Kanigs- 
berg, QC, Halifax, nominees of the 
employer and union respectively. 

The Board reported that the parties 
had reached agreement before it on the 
terms of settlement. 





The text of the report is attached 
hereto. 
agreement between the parties. The date 


of the expiration of the last agreement was 
April 30, 1953. 


4. Representatives of the Brotherhood 
requested that provisions be made in the 
new agreement for the following :— 


1. Establishment of a five-day forty- 
hour week with the same take-home 
pay and a basic labouring rate of 
$1.20 per hour. Adjustments in all 
other classifications to conform. 

2. Sick leave with pay (minimum of 
nine) 9 days. 

3. Payment for all statutory holidays 
and all days so declared by the 
federal Government when not 
worked. 

4. Double the regular hourly rate for 
all assigned rest days, when worked. 

5. Union security (union shop) and 
dues check-off. 

6. Adjustment in wage rates of certain 
classification within the ee of the 
Agreement. 


5. After conferences with representatives 
of the parties which ended on August 20, 
they agreed to consider as a basis of 
discussion towards, a_ settlement, the 
following proposals :— Pre 


Re. 1. A ten per cent general increase 
in the present rates of pay, effec- 
tive May 1, 1953, and ‘continuing to 
and’ including December iis ples 
witha 40-hour work week fiém the 
Ist day of May to the 3lst day of 
October in each calendar year and 
a 44-hour work week from Novem- 
ber Ist to and including’ ASP SO. 
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Re. 2. This shall apply only to hospital 


og 


cases where the employee has been ~ 


hospitalized at least five days and 
where the employee does not derive 
Workmen’s Compensation — benefits. 
In such cases the employee shall be 
entitled to three-quarters of a day 
for each month he has been in the 
employ of the Harbours Board as 
may stand to his credit. The time 
shall run from the signing of this 
agreement. 


Re. 3. Besides the statutory holidays 
contained in the last working agree- 
ment, in Article 10, paragraph A, 
there shall be added “the first addi- 
tional statutory holiday so declared 
by the federal Government”. 


Re. 4. Is accepted. 


Re. 5. Voluntary irrevocable check-off 
shall apply during the term of the 
contract which may be terminated by 
an employee fifteen days before the 
expiry date of the contract. 


Re. 6. Abandoned. 


(a) In computing the 40-hour week 
it does not necessarily follow that a 
Saturday shall be a rest day but the 
40-hour week. may be staggered from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive, giving 
consideration. to those who _ have 
seniority for eligibility for Saturday as 
a, rest. day.., 

(b) In other respects the terms of 
the previous working agreement shall 
remain in full farce and effect.” 


6. The Board met again with the repre- 
sentatives of the parties on September 8, 
1953, and the following agreement was 
reached :— 

be Tineitatve, Aves -per-cent increase in 
wages effective May 1, 1953, and a 
further five-per-cent increase in 
wages effective November .1, 1953 
(computed on the original wages in 
each case and not cumulative), shall 
go into effect:for the duration of this 
agreement. 

2. That a forty-hour week .commenc- 
ing May 1, 1953, to October 31 of 
each year'and ‘a 44-hour week from 

- November: 1 to April 30 of each 
year shall ‘@o-into effect for the 
duration of this agreement. 
(Continued on page 1637) 






— Collective 


and Wase Schedules 


Asreements 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 


Logging—British Columbia Coastal Region 
—Certain logging and woodworking 
firms and the International Wood- 
workers of America. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1953, to June 14, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice at least 60 
days before expiry date. This agreement is 
similar to that previously in effect (L.G., 
Dec. 1952, p. 1592) with certain changes, 
which include the following:— 


Recognized statutory holidays are increased 
in number to 9 (formerly 7), 3 of which, 
as under the former agreement, are paid for 


if not worked. Casual labour will not 
receive pay for these days. 
Wages: the cost-of-living bonus clause 


contained in the 1952 agreement is can- 
celled, and the 9 cents per hour which was 
being paid under that clause shall be in- 
corporated into the hourly, daily or monthly 
rate of all employees. 

In addition, wage rates are increased by 
5 cents per hour to all employees covered 
by the agreement, retroactive to June 15, 
1953. Fallers and buckers, shingle sawyers 
and packers, who are paid on a piece-work 
basis, will receive the increase of 5 cents 
per hour, to be added to any existing daily 
rate, retroactive to June 15, 1953. The 
minimum rate for common labour (men) 
shall be $1.49 per hour, except those 
categories listed in the wage supplement 
attached to each individual company agree- 
ment. Rates for power house employees— 
engineers 2nd class $2.103 per hour, 3rd 
class $1.954, 4th class $1.854; fireman $1.64. 
The wage scale may, with the consent of 
both parties, be revised once a year. 


Mining 

Coal Mining—Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia—The Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada and 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Districts 18. 


Agreement to be in effect. from July 3, 
1953, to July 2, 1954. The Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada comprises a 
number of companies, some of which were 
formerly members of the Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association and_ others members 
of the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, and the present 
agreement is similar to the agreements 
previously in effect between the two latter 
associations and the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 18, which were sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE June 1951, 
pp. 820 and 821, and June 19525 Danilo! 
with some changes including:— 

Hours: (40 per week), wage rates and 
vacation provisions are unchanged. 













A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 
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Welfare fund: the 
tion to the fund shall be 
cents per ton on all coal sold or used. 
However, it is understood that all coal 
produced prior to the date of this agree- 
ment and subsequently sold or used shall be 
subject to the former payment of 15 cents 
per ton to the fund. 


Company’s contribu- 
increased to 20 


Manufacturing 
Grain Mill Products—Moose Jau, Sask. 
—Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 
1953. to January 6, 1955, and from year to 
year thereafter, subject to notice of amend- 
ment or termination between 60 and 30 days 
prior to expiration date. 

Union security: all members of the union 
must maintain membership, and all new 
employees must become members within 30 
days after date of employment and must 
remain members. 

Oheck-off: voluntary and subject to can- 
cellation at any time; includes initiation fee 
and general assessments. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. Effec- 
tive August 31, 1953, 40 hours shall con- 


stitute the basic week. Overtime: a premium 
shall be paid for time worked in excess of 
8 hours per day or 44 hours per week which- 
ever method of reckoning gives the greater 
amount of overtime for the work week. 
After August 31, 1953, work in excess of 40 
hours in one week shall be termed overtime 
and a premium of one-half the straight time 
rate, exclusive of shift premium, shall be 
paid for such overtime. Time and one-half 
for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. For holidays straight time 
plus the premium is in addition to pay for 
the holiday at straight time rates in which 
shift premium is not included. Under the 
previous agreement when a holiday fell on 
Saturday employees received 4 hours’ pay 
only. 


Rest periods: a 10-minute rest period 
midway before lunch and midway aiter 
lunch. 
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Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 20 years’ ser- 
vice. Departmental seniority shall govern 
choice of vacation time. 

Hourly wage rates: males—trick miller 
$1.43; machine tender $1.264; packers 
(various), machine operator (packaging 
department), binner-distributor. $1.244; 
utility man $1.19 to $1.244; oiler, warehouse- 
man and weight checker $1.19 to $1.214; 
sewer and baler, trucker, container packer, 


container sealer $1.11 to $1.19; sweeper 
$1.12 to $1.144; head packer, car sealer and 
checker, local shipper $1.244 to $1.314; 
smutter, grain cleaner, mixer $1.214; car 
paperer, shoveller, weighman, sampler, 
sereenings loader $1.19; females—carton 
feeding $1.06; others 98% cents to 
$1.04. (The above rates are from 16 to 


17% cents higher for males, and 154 cents 
higher for females than the _ previous 
rates.) Effective August 31, 1953, the above 
rates are to be increased by 10 per cent to 
maintain same take-home pay for the 40- 
hour week as for the 44-hour week. 

Shift premium: shift employees shall be 
paid a premium of 3 cents per hour for work 
performed on the second shift and 5 cents 
per hour for the third shift. The starting 
rate of the premium shall determine the 
finishing rate. 

Seniority: departmental seniority shall 
prevail in promotions and increases and 
reductions of staff, ability and merit being 
sufficient. Plant-wide promotions may be 
made by the Company giving all possible 
consideration to seniority of service. When- 
ever practicable plant-wide service shall be 
given consideration in layoffs and rehirings, 
merit and ability being sufficient. 

Grievance procedure is provided for. 


Rubber Products — Granby, Que.— The 
Miner Rubber Company Limited and 
the Rubber Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 209 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice within 
60 days prior to expiration date. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Aug. 1952, p. 1080) 
except for the following changes:— 

Paid holidays are increased in 
from 6 to 8. 

Vacations with pay: an additional week 
for employees with 15 years’ seniority, 
making 3 weeks in all; the third week to 
be taken at a time designated by the 
Company. 

Wage rates are increased by 4 cents per 
hour, retroactive to January J, 1953. 

Health insurance plan: the Company and 
the Union agree to introduce a Family 
Health Insurance policy, operated by the 
Quebee Hospital Service Association (Blue 
Cross) to take effect on April 13, 1953. 
The Policy is to be written in the name of 
the Company and the Union and admin- 
istered by the Company. 

The financing of the plan is by monthly 
contributions based on each employee’s 
weekly earnings, the Company paying three- 
quarters and the employee one-quarter of 
the cost. Combined contributions vary 
from $2.93 per month for single employees 
earning less than $40 per week to $7.42 per 
month for married employees earning $60 
or more per week. 
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number 


Participation in the plan is voluntary for 
those who were employed on March 9, 1953, 
but compulsory for new employees who have 
completed their probationary period. 


Wood Products— Sydney, N.S.—J. W. 
Stephens Limited and the Canadian 
Union of Building Products Workers, 
Locak Nowa (CCl: 

Agreement to be in effect from May 18, 
1953, to May 17, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice within 60 
days prior to expiry date. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half after 8 hours per day 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and after 4 
hours on Saturday. Double time for work 
on 9 holidays, 5 of which are paid after 
one year’s service. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service. 
Employees must work 285 days in the year 
to earn full vacation credit. For each 3 


days unjustifiable absence from work an 
employee shall forfeit one-half day of 
vacation. ; 

Hourly wage rates: machine operators, 


resaw man $1.07 to $1.18; cabinet makers 
$1.13 to $1.35; frame makers $1.13 to $1.25; 


sash and door makers $1.12 to $1.25: 
glaziers $1.15 to $1.314; truck drivers 
(yard) $1.13 to $1.23, (factory). $1.14<te 


$1.264; checkers, labourers 99 cents for one 
month, thereafter $1.13; mechanic $1.22 to 
$1.32; millwright $1.27 to $1.37; shippers 
$1.26 to $1.37; apprentices, starting rate 75 
cents, to be increased by 5 cents per hour 
every six months until tradesman’s rate is 
reached at the end of 4 years. 

Seniority shall apply in promotions and 
layoffs, merit and ability being sufficient, 
and in rehiring. 

Provision is 
grievances. 
Wood Products—British Columbia Coastal 

Region—Certain firms engaged in 
manufacturing of rough and dressed 
lumber, plywood, veneer, bozes, 
shingles, doors, etc., and International 
Woodworkers of America. 

The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of 


companies engaged in manufacturing the 
above products. 


made for settlement of 


Pulp and Paper—Kenogami and River- 
bend, Que—Price Brothers and Com- 
pany Limited and the Syndicat 
National des Travailleurs de la Pulpe 
et du Papier, Inc. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice between 60 
and 30 days prior to May 1 in any year. 

This agreement covers only the employees 
who are under the jurisdiction of this union. 
Other employees who are under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhod of 
Papermakers and the Office Employees’ 
International Union are covered by separate 
agreements. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week (formerly 
48 hours per week). By giving two weeks’ 
notice between August 1 and November 1, 
1953, the union may request the reduction 


of the normal work week to 40 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half for time 
worked in excess of 8 continuous hours in 
any one weekday, and for all work done 
between midnight Saturday and midnight 
Sunday. For work on 4 paid holidays time 
and one-half plus one day’s holiday later. 
(Previously, except for certain maintenance 
employees who were paid overtime after 8 
hours, overtime was paid after 10 hours in 
any one weekday.) 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 5 years, and 
three weeks after 15 years. Unauthorized 
absence of 8 hours or more shall reduce 
the vacation by a like period. 

Sick leave: to employees with one year or 
more of service, one week of sick leave per 
calendar year is allowed with pay equivalent 
to the Group Insurance rate, provided the 
employee has been sick or has suffered from 
a non-occupational accident for a period of 
not less than 12 consecutive working days 
and subject to medical examination by the 
Company’s physician. 

Wage rates: effective as of the start of 
the next pay period after June 18, 1953, 
when the weekly hours are reduced from 48 
to 44, hourly wage rates are increased by 
10 per cent so that the base rate is $1.38 


per hour. If the Union requests a reduc- 
tion of the work week to 40 hours (as 
explained under “Hours” above), at the 


expiration of the 2-weeks’ notice the hourly 
wage rates in force on June 18, 1953, shall 
be increased by 12 per cent, with a 
minimum of 16 cents (base rate $1.41). If 
no request for this change in working hours 
is made before November 1, 1953, the wage 
rates corresponding to the 44-hour week will 
remain in effect until April 30, 1954. If a 
request for a change to the 40-hour week 
is made the agreement may be opened after 
November 1, 1953, for discussion of wage 
rates only. A bonus of 6 cents per hour 
worked from March 5, 1953, to the date of 
the coming into force of the rates for the 
44-hour week will be paid to all employees 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Union. 

Off-shift differential: a premium OLane 
cents per hour for the 4-12 shift and 5 cents 
per hour for the 12-8 shift will be paid 
only to employees working on these shifts on 
a rotating basis and to employees whose 
regular hours fall entirely between 4 p.m. 
and 8 am. These premiums shall not enter 
into the calculation of holiday pay, vacation 
pay or overtime. 

Seniority is to be considered in promo- 
tions and layoffs, and those who have been 
laid off are to be given preference in re- 
employment. A procedure for the settlement 
of grievances is prescribed. 


Construction 

Plumbers—Toronto, Ont —Toronto Labour 
Bureau and the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 
Local 46. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 
1, 1953, to May 31, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to one month’s notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 


viously in effect (.G., Dec. 1952, p. 1595), 
with the following changes:— 


Wage rates: foremen $2.55 per hour to 
March 31, 1954, and $2.60 thereafter; 
journeymen $2.30 per hour to March 31, 
1954, and $2.35 per hour thereafter; appren- 
tices first year 30 per cent, second year 40 
per cent, third year 50 per cent, fourth year 
70 per cent, and fifth year 85 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate. (The rates to March 31, 
1954, are 15 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates.) 

Out-of-town jobs: when men report for 
work on out-of-town jobs and are sent home 
due to job conditions, board shall be paid 
for the full day. 


Plumbers and Sheet Metal Workers— 
Moose Jaw, Sask—Certain contractors 
and the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, Local 409. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice of between 
30 and 60 days. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members, and compulsory mem- 
bership and maintenance for all new 
employees within 30 days of hiring. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work between 5 p.m. 
and 10 pm. Monday to Friday inclusive. 
Double time for work between 10 p.m. and 
8 am. Monday to Friday, and from 10 p.m. 
Friday to 8 am. Monday, except oil burner 
mechanics who will be paid time and 
one-half for overtime hours. There are 8 
paid holidays; if these days are worked, 
double time in addition to regular pay. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—plumbers 
and pipe fitters $2; sheet metal workers 
$1.77; helpers 95 cents (first year) to $1.60 
(fourth year). Foreman in charge of three 
or more men 25 cents above journeyman’s 
rate. 

Apprentices: one to every three journey- 
men, and a helper shall not be allowed to 
work with a journeyman in preference to a 
registered apprentice. 

Travelling time and expenses for work 
outside the limits of Moose Jaw: single 
time while travelling and transportation 
paid. After working one month transporta- 
tion to be paid home and back once a 
month. Transportation and travelling time 
payment may be withheld if a workman 
leaves the job of his own accord. Room and 
board paid in addition to regular wages. 

Provision is made for settlement of 
disputes. 


Bricklayers—Calgary—The Calgary Gen- 
eral Contractors Association and- the 





Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America, 
Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1953, to March 31, 1954. A new agreement 
to be negotiated during February 1954. This 
agreement is similar to that previously in 
effect (L.G., Aug: 1952, p. 1081), except for 


the following change:— 


Wages: the minimum rate shall be $2.22 
(previously $2.15) per hour, with a further 
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15 cents per hour for all firebrick work. 
Foremen shall receive not less than 20 cents 
per hour over journeyman’s rate. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshore Work—St. John’s, Newfound- 
land—The Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association and the Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: union members are to be 
employed, but if sufficient numbers are not 
available non-union help may be employed 
at union rates of pay and under union condi- 
tions. When non-union men are so employed 
they shall not be replaced by union labour 
except at the beginning of a working period. 

Hours of work: day—9 am. to 6 pm., 
early night—7 p.m. to 11 p.m., late night— 
midnight to 8 a.m.; meal hours—8 a.m. to 
Oren. lepciinm BO la = pe OM iw bO mk a Te, 
11 p.m. to midnight. Men working through the 
night may carry on to midnight if they wish. 
Men required to work beyond the regular 
meal hour will be paid at meal hour rates. 
Men required to work after midnight shall 
be allowed a short time for lunch if the 
work extends beyond 4 a.m., or alternatively 
shall be allowed one-half hour’s pay. After 
working continuously for 20 hours a man 
shall not continue to work, or be re-employed, 
until he has had at least 8 hours rest. 

Holidays: 10 specified holidays are recog- 
nized, on 4 of which no work shall be 
performed except the handling of mail and 
luggage, or in cases of emergency. On the 
other 6 days work may be done at the 
employer’s request at meal hour rates. On 
Christmas Eve no work shall be done after 
11 p.m., and any work performed between 
6 p.m. and 11 p.m. shall be paid at Sunday 
rates. 

Hourly wage rates for (1) day; (2) early 
night; (3) late night; (4) meal hours, union 
holidays, Saturday night; (5) Sunday and 
(6) Sunday meal hour work, respectively, 
are: Steamship—general cargoes $1.60, $1.80, 
$2.35, $2.50, $3.20, $4; cement $1.68, $1.88, 
$2.43, $2.58, $3.36, $4.16; ammunition $2.20, 
$2.63, $3.12, $3.27, $4.40, $5.20; cold storage 
on’ ships $1.78, .$1.98, $2.53, $2.68, $3.56, 
$4.36; general labour about premises $1.05, 
SLO 11 520) Be Cal ao 4 Bi Special 
higher rates for work on certain cargoes 
are also provided. 

Waiting time: for the first hour full rate, 
for-each subsequent hour, half rate. 

‘Rules are given governing the number of 
men to be used per gang and on different 
types of ships, the size of sling loads for 
various classes of cargo and the use of trucks 
and mechanical equipment. 

Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 





Service 


Municipal 

Fire-fighters—Vancouver, B.C—City — of 
Vancouver and the International Asso- 
ciation of Firefighters, Local 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1953, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
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from year to year subject to notice at least 
2 months prior to expiry date. This agree- 
ment is the same as that previously in effect 
(L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1221) -except forthe 
following changes:— 


Vacations with pay: after 15 years’ ser- 
vice 21 calendar days, to apply during 1953 
(as before); in 1954 only 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service will be required to qualify 
for 21° days’,.vacation; -and. aiter 25° years 
service 28 calendar days’ vacation are to be 
allowed. Formerly 21 days after 15 years 
was the maximum vacation. 


Monthly wage rates: firefighters, Ist year 
$249, 2nd year $275, 3rd year $302, 4th year 
$329; lieutenant $356; captain $381; district 
chief $439; pilot fire boat $394; relief pilot 
$356; chief engineer fire boat $381; shift 
engineer $368; machinist mechanic $342; 
master mechanic $413; master carpenter 
$379; carpenter $342; first aid instructor, 
training officer $439; fire wardens and junior 
fire alarm operators same as for firefighters; 
firewarden officers same as for firefighter 
officers; senior fire alarm operator $375 
(the above rates are from $8 to $15 higher 
than those in effect under the former agree- 
ment). Office staff shall receive the same 
rates of pay and other benefits as those in 
equivalent positions on the City Hall 
“Inside” staff. If firefighters, fire wardens 
or junior alarm operators move from one 
classification to another, experience gained 
in the previous classification shall count as 
service in the new one, with pay accordingly. 


Welfare plan: the contribution made by 
the City is increased to $3.50 (formerly 
$2.50) per month in respect of married men, 
and to $1.65 (formerly $1.25) in respect of 
single men. As in the previous agreement 
this does not apply to office and clerical 
workers. 


Hotels—V ancouver, B.C —British Columbia 
Hotels Association and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, ‘to April 30, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to that previously in 
effect iCl.G.2. Aprils L052% ips 448) a 
certain changes:— 


Hours: not more than 8 per day or 40 per 
week (previously 44 per week) except in 
case of emergency. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on 8 (previously 6) specified 
holidays. 


Hourly wage rates: room clerks $1.063, 
switchboard operators 894 cents, assistant and 
working housekeepers 934 cents, linen room 
assistants and seamstresses 88 cents, maids 
844 cents, cashiers $1.004, mail and informa- 
tion clerks 894 cents; cooks 862 cents to 
$1.303, assistants 86? to $1.144, helpers 862 
cents to 972 cents; butcher $1.213, assistant 


$1.063, helper 86 cents; pastry chef $1.303; 
head pantryman $1.14%, first assistant $1.034, 
helper 86} cents; ice-man and day porters 
862 cents, night porters 921 cents, vegetable 
cleaners 86% cents; dishwashers male 833 
cents, female, 814 cents; waiters 86% cents; 
bus boys (banquet floor) 814 cents, bus boys 
and bus girls (main floor) 78 cents (all 
above employees except front office cashiers 
and mail and information clerks receive 
meals in addition); waitresses 814 to 86% 
cents, elevator operators 84 cents, housemen 
and janitors 894 cents, utility janitors $1.003, 
maintenance men $1.144. (The above rates 
are from 9+ to 134 cents per hour higher 


than the rates paid under the previous 
agreement. Waiters regularly employed, 


or bus boy or girls employed as waiters 
or waitresses at a function (i.e. 8 persons 
or more) will receive 80 cents per function 
as a bonus. Short shift employees (less 
than 8 hours per day) shall be paid for 
the actual hours worked at the pro rata 
hourly rate plus 10 cents per hour (formerly 
plus 5 cents per hour with a minimum of 
4 hours), unless a short shift of less than 
8 but not less than 4 hours is worked by 
previous agreement between employer and 
employee, or after previous notice by the 
employer, in which case the 10 cents penalty 
will not apply. 

Where hotels have been designated as “B” 
Class hotels the rates of pay shall be 5 
cents per hour less than the above wage 
rates (previously 3 cents less). 

The cost-of-living bonus provision con- 
tained in the previous agreement has been 
omitted from the present agreement; but 
the wage schedule may be opened for 
amendment by either party on the first 
anniversary of the agreement provided that 
60 days’ notice is given. 


Hotels—New Westminster, B.C—The New 
Westminster Hotels Association and the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders International Union, 
Local 836. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice within 
30 days of anniversary date. 

Union security: all help must be hired 
through the union office, and the union agrees 
to furnish satisfactory help. The hotel 
proprietor has the right to recommend to 
the union for the purpose of taking out a 
union card or permit any competent man 
whom he wishes to employ. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Until 
there is a change in the daily operating 
hours of beer parlours, dispensers may 


arrange hours, but they may not exceed 8 
or be spread over more than 13 hours, 
except in emergency. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 40 hours per week, and for work on 
7 specified holidays. Two other holidays are 
also mentioned. 

Wages are not to be deducted from steady 


men for time lost on legal holidays. This 
includes short shift men who work four 


hours or more six days a week. 
Vacations with pay: 2 weeks 

year’s consecutive service. 
Wages: tapmen $61, waiters $54 per week; 

short shift and part time union help $1.35, 


after one 


spare help (permit) non-union $1.30 per 
hour. 
Special jackets and uniforms shall be 


supplied and laundered by the hotels. 
Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the amend- 
ment of six and the repeal of four others. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the paint industry in the province 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
August 29; the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail trade at Roberval and for 
gasoline service stations at Chicoutimi 


*In Québec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
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gazetted September 12; the repeal of the 
agreements for retail trade at Magog, at 
Mégantic, at Richmond and Melbourne 
and at Windsor, as well as the amendment 
of the agreement for barbers at Rouyn- 
Noranda in the issue of September 19. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for metal trades at Quebec was 
gazetted August 29; another for the build- 
ing trades at Quebec was gazetted Sep- 
tember 5. A request for a new agreement 


for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GAZETTE monthly since 
June 1934. 
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for retail trade at Coaticook and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
building trades in the counties of Drum- 
mond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, at Hull, 
and at Sherbrooke, for garages at Rimouski, 
and for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province were all gazetted 
September 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain Joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Trois Riviéres District. 


An Order in Council dated August 20 
and gazetted August 29, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(IEG ae lay, tp. £120, Cts 60.05.) peel te 
present agreement will remain in force until 
March 1, 1955, thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment provides for an increase of 5 cents 
per hour to all workers in Zones I, II and 
III with the exception of the rate for tile 
layer in Zone III which is 10 cents higher. 
It is further provided that 6 months after 
publication of the present amendment all 
minimum wage rates will be automatically 
increased by a further 5 cents per hour. 

Escalator wage adjustment clause: exclu- 
sive of the 5 cents per hour automatic 
increase provided above, all hourly rates 
will be increased or decreased by 5 cents 
per hour foreach rise. or fall) cof sow full 
points in the Consumer Price Index pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Statistics, 
using as a computing basis the index pub- 
lished on February 1, 1954. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 


An Order in Council dated August 20 
and gazetted August 29, amends’ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(1:G., Jan, 1951, p. 54, April, p. 546: “May 
1953, p. 728, and previous issues). A correc- 
tion of this agreement was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of March 28. The 
present agreement, as amended, to remain 
in force until April 30, 1955, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after regular hours, when employee’s work- 
ing period on urgent operations exceeds 
regular hours by more than one-half hour. 
(Other regulations providing time and one- 
half for overtime work remain unchanged.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer, cement or gypsum block 
layer, tile layer $1.55 in Zone I, $1.35 in 
Zone II (increases ranging from 15 to 25 
cents per hour); carpenter, joiner, etc., 
cement finisher, lather (wood and metal) 
$1.35 in Zone I, $1.15 in Zone II; journey- 
man electrician, journeyman pipe mechanic, 
plumber, etc. $1.35 in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone 
II; painter, paperhanger, glazier, etc. $1.25 
in Zone I, $1.15 in Zone II; millwright $1.20 
in Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II; tinsmith- 
rooler Fol.aom in » Zonet fuse) sine Zonen lk 
(an increase of 10 cents per hour in each 
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case); minimum rates for truck and tractor 
drivers $1 in Zone I, 90 cents in Zone II 
and for labourers $1 in Zone I, 85 cents in 
Zone II are unchanged. (Minimum wage 
rates for other classifications included in 
the new table of wage rates, not shown 
above, are in most cases 10 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect.) 

Special minimum rates in certain munici- 
palities, for foremen (in charge of 10 or 
more men), and for tradesmen (limited in 
number on any job) handicapped by age or 
infirmity, are specified; other special rates 
are provided for handicapped labourers of 
municipal corporations, for work done out- 
side towers, steeples, etc., over and above 
a specified height and for those employees 
living in Zone I and working in Zone II. 
(The provisions are unchanged from those 
previously in effect with the exception of 
that governing foreman which previously 
did not specify any particular number of 
workers.) 


Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated September 10 
and gazetted September 19, makes binding 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
‘Builders Exchange Inc., of Montreal; “The 
Corporation of Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors of the Province of Quebec (Mont- 
real Branch)”; “The Corporation of Master 
Electricians of the Province of Quebec 
(Montreal Branch)”; and The Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Montreal 
and Vicinity (AFL); Le Conseil des Syndi- 
cats des métiers de la Construction de 
Montréal (CTCC); “The United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, Local No. 144”: 
TI’Association des Plombiers, Soudeurs et 
Poseurs @Appareils de Chauffage des Syndi- 
cats nationaux de Montréal, inc. Agreement 
to be in force from September 19, 1953, 
until April 1, 1955. However, the agree- 
ment may be reopened after April 1, 1954, 
with respect to economic clauses only. In 
addition, the privilege of requesting the 
amendment of, or new agreements for cer- 
tain trades as plumbers, asbestos insulation 
workers, tile workers, plasterers and _ elec- 
trical workers, at the expiration of their 
initial agreement, is continued. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., June 
1952300: (813. March 419538, sp. 432 ore 
p. 582, May, p. 728, June, ip. 886, .Septa 
p. 1326, Oct., p. 1504) with the following 
changes and additions:— 


Territorial jurisdiction: the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 15 miles 


of its limits with the exception of the 
counties of St. John, Iberville, and 
L’Assomption (the latter is added); the 


city of Salaberry of Valleyfield and the 
municipality of Ormstown (the latter is 
added); entire province with respect to the 
installation of elevators and the construc- 
tion of steam generators, boilers and tanks. 


Hours are unchanged for qualified trades- 
men, etc., at 8 per day, 40 per week. How- 
ever, this agreement now provides for a 
working week of 45 hours (previously 50) 
for labourers, and 50 instead of 55 for 
shovel operators and pile driver men with 
associated crews, trucking and cartage, ete. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours; double time for 


work between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. and for 
work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays or 
any of 11 specified holidays. (Double time 
on Saturday afternoons is included for the 
first time.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifi- 
cations included in the general table of 
minimum wage rates as well as rates for oil 
burner mechanics are increased by 10 cents 
per hour. Weekly minimum wage rates for 
material checker and timekeeper, night 
watchmen and yardmen are $4 per week 
higher. This agreement now provides for 
3 hours’ pay per day for those employees 
reporting for work, who have not been noti- 
fied their services would not be required, 
or if the duration of work is less than the 
regular day, unless they refuse the work of 
their trade, or unless work is suspended on 
account of weather conditions. 

This agreement includes special and com- 
plementary provisions governing various 
trades as follows:— 


Elevator Construction 


Working conditions and minimum wage 
rates are unchanged from those previously 
in effect (L.G., March, p. 432, and previous 
issues). 


Plumbers, ete—Part “A” 


Working conditions and minimum wage 
rates are unchanged from those previously 
in effect (L.G., March, p. 432) with the 
exception of the escalator clause which is 
not included. 


Asbestos Insulation—Part “‘B” 


The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., May, p. 728, 
and previous issues) with the exception of 
the following :— 


Overtime provisions are as provided above 
under the terms of the main agreement. 


Report of Board 


(Continued from page 1630) 

3. The two rest days to be consecutive 
rest days if possible, but always 
subject to the exigencies of the 
service. 


4. Voluntary irrevocable check-off shall 
apply during the terms of this con- 
tract which may be terminated by 
an employee fifteen days before the 
expiration date of the contract. 


5. This contract shall become effective 
May 1, 1953, and terminate on 
December 31, 1954. 


6. In all other respects the original 
working agreement entered into 
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However, this section now provides double 
time for work on Saturday after 4.30 p.m. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: asbestos in- 
sulation mechanic $1.90, junior mechanic 
$1.50 (an inerease of 5 cents per hour in 
each case). Minimum rates for apprentices 
(third year) and for foremen are 5 cents 
per hour higher while rates for apprentices 
first and second year remain unchanged. 
(Weekly hours remain at 40.) 


Marble, Tile, Terrazzo Trades—Part “C” 

The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., April, 
p. 582, and _ previous issues) with the 
exception of the following:— 


_ Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of regular hours; double time 
between 10 pm. and 8 am., and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays, or any 8 specified 
holidays; triple time for work on 3 addi- 
tional specified paid holidays. (Previously 
time and one-half for Saturday work.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifi- 
cations are 10 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect and now range 
from $1.61 for terrazzo polisher operators 
(wet) to $2 per hour for marble setters and 
terrazzo layers. (Weekly hours remain at 
40.) 

Three hours’ pay for reporting to work 
if not notified in advance that services not 
required and also contingent on other con- 
ditions outlined above in the minimum rate 
section of main agreement. 


Plasterers—Part “D” 
The terms of this section are similar to 


those previously in effect (L.G., Sept. 1953, 
Debolo)y 


Electrical Trade—Part “EH” 


The terms of this section are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., Oct. 1953, 
p. 1504). 





between the employer and employee 
and which expired on April 30, 
1953, shall be retained and carried 
into the new contract. 

7. The Board wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to indicate that there was every 
assistance and co-operation by and from 
all parties involved. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) V. J. Portier, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Joan T. MacQuarrie. 
(Sgd.) R. A. KANIGSBERG. 
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Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan in 1953 


Ontario and Saskatchewan increase certain benefits under Workmen's 


Compensation Acts. Ontario passes legislation to ensure safe opera- 


tion of elevators and hoists; Saskatchewan, of gas-burning equipment. 
Saskatchewan makes provision for compulsory arbitration for policemen 
and firemen. New Brunswick passes Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


A new labour law passed at the 1953 
session of the New Brunswick Legislature, 
which sat from February 12 to April 1, 
was the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act. Besides requiring fair wages to be 
paid in government construction under- 
takings, the new Act limits the hours of 
employees engaged on such projects to 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. 

Amendments were made to the Labour 
Relations Act to permit the employees of 
any government board or commission to be 
brought under the Act by Order in Council. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
also amended and now makes provision 
for a conclusive ruling by a medical referee 
in cases of disputed medical opinion. 


Fair Wages 

A new Act, effective May 1, 1953, 
requires contractors engaged in construc- 
tion work for the provincial Government 
or a crown corporation to pay fair wages 
to their employees and to observe an 
eight-hour day and 44-hour week. “Tair 
wages” are defined as the current wages 
paid to other workmen performing the 
same class of work in the district. 

The Minister of Labour has authority to 
classify workmen and to prepare fair wage 


schedules. If the same class of work is 
not performed locally, he may prepare 
minimum wage schedules instead. Longer 


working hours than the Act permits may 
be worked only in cases where the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council grants 
permission or where an emergency is 
declared by the Minister. 

A contractor must post fair wage 
schedules, keep records of his employees 
and their wages and hours, permit inspec- 
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iThis section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





tion of the records, and file with the 
Minister a sworn statement that wage rates 
and hours meet the requirements of the 
Act and that no wages are in arrears. 
Any other information required by the 
Minister must be furnished and written 
permission must be obtained from him 
before a contractor contracts with a sub- 
contractor. The nature of the work and 
the classes of employees lkely to be 
employed must be reported to the Minister 
by any government department or crown 
corporation planning to let a contract. As 
security for the payment of the proper 
wages, the Minister may direct the depart- 
ment or corporation to withhold 25 per 
cent or less of the payments owing a 
contractor and, if the contractor violates 
the Act, may order wages paid to the 
employees from the amounts owing the 
contractor. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
fix rates for overtime and designate any 
person, board or commission acting as an 
agent of Her Majesty to be a crown 
corporation for the purposes of the Act. 

Apart from industrial standards schedules, 
the new Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act is the first legal lmitation on hours 
of male employees in New Brunswick. 


Labour Relations 

An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to declare any person, corporation, 
board or commission acting for or on 


behalf of or as an agent of Her Majesty 
to be an employer for the purposes of the 
Act with respect to any group of employees 
designated in the order. 

The amendment followed the conclusion 
of an agreement between the New Bruns- 
wick Power Commission and its employees 
and was intended primarily to bring these 
employees under the Act. The amend- 
ment became effective on March 31. 


Workmen's Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to require the referral of dis- 
puted medical opinions to a_ medical 
referee, to be appointed as provided by 
order of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, in cases where the workman was 
examined at the request of the employer 
by a doctor chosen and paid by the 
employer or on his own initiative has had 
an examination by a doctor selected by 
himself and either employer or workman 
is dissatisfied with the doctor’s report. 

The referee will certify to the Board 
as to the condition of the workman and 
his fitness for employment, specifying 
where necessary the kind of employment 
which he may undertake or the cause of 
his unfitness for employment. The referee's 
decision in the matters certified will be 
final. 

The workman’s right to compensation or 
to any periodic payments he receives will, 
as before, be suspended until he submits 
to any required examination. 

The two new sections which were added 
supplement provisions already in the Act 
which require a workman to submit him- 
self for examination, at the direction of 
the Board, by a medical referee chosen 
by the Board. 

The amendment, contained in_ the 
Revised Statutes, 1952, Amendment Act, 
went into effect on April 1, 1953. 


Rent Control 

The Municipal Rent Control Act, 1951, 
which was to expire on April 30, 1953, was 
extended for another year to April 30, 
1954. 


Licensing of Electricians 

A new section in the Electrical Energy 
Act, 1931, authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
providing for the licensing of persons who 
install, alter or remove any electrical 
wiring or equipment and prohibiting such 
work by unlicensed persons. 

The Act, which would not apply to 
telephone or telegraph companies, has 
never been proclaimed in effect. Provision 


is now made for it to be proclaimed 
either in the province as a whole or in 
any city, town, incorporated village, local 
improvement district, county or portion of 
a county. 


ONTARIO 


Safety Iegislation formed the major part 
of the labour enactments at the 1953 
session of the Ontario Legislature, which 
opened February 12 and prorogued April 2. 

A new Elevators and Lifts Act provides 
for provincial control of passenger and 
freight elevators and requires that they be 
licensed and inspected annually by an 
inspector who holds a certificate of com- 
petency. Another new Act, the Oil Pipe 
Lines Act, is designed to provide for the 
safe construction of pipe lines to carry 
petroleum and petroleum products. The 
Operating Engineers Act, dealing with the 
examination and certification of operating 
engineers and the registration of steam- 
plants, is a complete revision of the 1937 
Act. Amendments to the new Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, which was pro- 
claimed on March 27, bring fittings con- 
nected with boilers and pressure vessels 
under the Act and provide for stricter 
control over welding. 

The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act was amended to permit the night work 
of women and young persons, provided the 
Minister is satisfied that it is not detri- 
mental to the employee, and to provide 
for the charging of fees for the examination 
of building plans. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act raised the monthly pay- 
ment to a widow to $75 and to a child 
to $25, or $35 if the child is an orphan. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Substantially higher benefits to the 
widow and children of a deceased work- 
man were provided for in the 1953 amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The monthly allowance for a widow 
or invalid widower was raised from $50 
to $75 and an increase from $12 to $25 
a month was granted for each child under 
16 years. In only one other province, 
British Columbia, is a $75 monthly allow- 
ance payable to a widow, and the children’s 


allowance now payable in Ontario is 
equalled in only two other provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. The _ allow- 


ance for an orphan child was increased 
from $20 to $35 a month, the highest 
payable in Canada. 

Another amendment raised the maximum 
compensation payable to the widow and 
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children of a deceased workman in cases 
where the workman’s earnings were low. 
The Act provides that the total amount 
of the allowances paid each month to the 
dependants of a deceased workman may 
reach but not exceed the average monthly 
earnings of the workman before his death, 
and that where the allowances exceed such 
earnings they must be reduced accord- 
ingly. However, the Act fixes minimum 
payments for the protection of families 
which would apply where there are several 
children and where the workman’s earn- 
ings were low. ‘These minima are $75 for 
a widow and $25 for each child subject to 
a total of $150 for widow and children. 
If the sum of the allowances otherwise 
payable does not exceed $150, the full 
amount must be paid even if it is more 


than the workman’s average monthly 
earnings. If the amount of allowances 
otherwise payable to the widow and 


children is more than $150 (ie., if the 
dependants are a widow and more than 
three children or more than four orphan 
children) and the workman’s average earn- 
ings were less than $150 a month, the total 
sum to be paid will be reduced to $150. 
Previously, the compensation could be 
reduced to $100 if the amount otherwise 
payable exceeded the workman’s earnings. 


The changes in the allowances for widows 
and children and the higher amount fixed 
for the total minimum monthly payments 
are not retroactive and apply only where 
the accident causing the workman’s death 
happens on or after April 2, 1953, the date 
the amending Act came into force. 


Amendments were also made to the sec- 
tions which deal with accidents occurring 
outside Ontario. The Act previously per- 
mitted compensation to be paid for an 
accident which happened outside Ontario 
to a workman on a ship or railway when 
the workman’s residence was in Ontario 
and he was required to work both in and 
out of the province. The scope of this 
section was extended to accidents happen- 
ing on an aircraft, or on a truck, bus or 
other vehicle used to transport passengers 
or goods. In this respect the Ontario Act 
is now like that of British Columbia. 

A new subsection added to the Act 
provides for the coverage of workmen who 
are sent by their employer to work out 
of Ontario for six months or more. An 
employer in an industry covered by the 
collective lability system whose place of 
business 1s in Ontario may apply to the 
Workman’s Compensation Board to be 
assessed on the earnings of any workman 
who is to be employed out of the province 
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for six months or longer. If the applica- 
tion is accepted, the workman or his 
dependants will receive compensation for 
an accident occurring out of Ontario in the 
same way as if it had occurred inside the 
province. Before this amendment was 
adopted, such coverage was available only 
if the workmen were required to work out 
of Ontario for fewer than six months. 


A further change, one recommended by 
Mr. Justice Roach in his 1950 Royal 
Commission Report, makes provision for 
an agreement concerning assessments 
between the Ontario Board and _ the 
Board of any other province or terri- 
tory in order to prevent employers whose 
workmen work part of the time in Ontario 
and part of the time in another province 
from having to pay double assessments. 
Under such an arrangement, the employer 
would be assessed by the Ontario Board 
only on the wages of these workmen which 
are earned in Ontario and by the Board 
of the other province on the wages earned 
there. The amendment gives the Ontario 
Board authority to make an agreement 
providing for an equitable adjustment of 
assessments and to reimburse another 
Board for any payment of compensation, 
rehabilitation or medical aid made under 
the agreement. 


A very minor change was made in the 
section of the Act dealing with third party 
actions. Under this section, a right of 
election exists as to whether a workman 
or his dependants will claim compensation 
or bring an action in court against the 
person responsible for the accident. A new 
subsection was added to provide that, 
where there are infant dependants, the 
election may be made on their behalf by 
a parent or guardian. 


Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


Two new provisions in the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act permit night work 
of women and young persons under certain 
conditions and authorize a fee to be 
charged for the examination of building 
plans required by the Act. 


The Minister of Labour was given 
discretion to allow women and youths to 
be employed during hours other than those 
prescribed by the Act. Except under 
permit from the factory inspector, the Act 
prohibits girls over 14 and boys between 
14 and 16 years from being employed after 
6.30 p.m. in a factory or after 11 p.m. 
in a shop or restaurant. Permits may be 
granted allowing youths, young girls and 
women to work up to 9 p.m. in a factory 
and women over 18 years to work up to 


2 a.m. in a restaurant. The Minister may 
now authorize work until later hours upon 
such conditions as he may determine and 
provided he is satisfied that it will not be 
detrimental to the health, welfare and 
safety of the worker. The Minister was 
also given power to suspend or revoke any 
permit issued under the Act. 

Provision is now made for a fee to be 
charged for examination and approval by 
the Department of building plans or plans 
of alteration for a factory or any building 
over two storeys in height which is to be 
used as a shop, bakeshop, restaurant or 
office building. Formerly, such plans were 
examined by the Department free of charge. 

The fees to be charged for approval of 
plans and the application forms were set 
out in recent regulations. The fees are 
based on the estimated cost of the work. 
(L.G:, Aug. 1953, p. 1186.) 

At the same time the procedure for 
obtaining departmental approval of plans 
was clarified. Before construction or 
alteration is begun, the owner must fill 
out the prescribed application form and 
send it to the Department together with 
drawings and specifications in duplicate and 
an estimate of the cost of the proposed 
work. On receipt of the application, the 
Chief Inspector must approve the esti- 
mated cost, or himself estimate the cost, 
and fix the fees for approval of the plans. 
When the fees are paid, the Chief 
Inspector will examine the plans, give his 
approval if they comply with the Act, and 
return one copy to the applicant, after 
which construction or alteration may pro- 
ceed. The Chief Inspector is authorized 
to delegate his powers in this respect. 

As a result of the new Elevators and 
Lifts Act passed this year, Section 58 of 
the Act, which sets out safety require- 
ments with respect to elevators and hoists, 
is now unnecessary and will be repealed 
when the Act is proclaimed. It will be 
replaced by a general section providing 
that, where such equipment does not con- 
form to the Elevators and Lifts Act, the 
safety of the persons employed in the 
building will be deemed to be endangered. 
For this offence under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act an owner or 
employer is liable to a maximum fine 
of $500. 


Inspection and Licensing of Elevators 

The Elevators and Lifts Act, which will 
come into force on proclamation, provides 
for provincial control over the licensing 
and inspection of elevators and lifts. 
Until this time regulation of passenger 
and freight elevators was under the juris- 


diction of the municipalities by virtue of 
Section 407 of the Municipal Act. How- 
ever, since only a few municipalities, other 
than the City of Toronto, have made 
by-laws under this section, it was decided 
that, in the interest of safety both of the 
public and of workmen, the Department 
of Labour should be given the responsi- 
bility of regulating elevators and lifts in 
the province. 

Two other provinces, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, have legislation providing for 
the licensing and inspection of elevators 
under provincial authority. In addition, 
most provinces provide for inspection of 
elevators and hoists under factories Acts. 


The relevant section of the Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
will be repealed when the new Act 


is proclaimed. 

In brief, the requirements of the Act are 
as follows: The approval of the Depart- 
ment is required before any new installa- 
tions may be made or any major alterations 
undertaken. No elevator or hoist may be 
operated unless it is licensed by the 
Department and every elevator or hoist 
must be inspected at least annually by an 
inspector who holds a certificate of com- 
petency. In addition, regulations may be 
issued under the Act to provide for the 
licensing of elevator operators. Safety 
standards with respect to construction, 
installation and maintenance of elevators 
and lifts may also be set by regulation. 

The Act applies to all elevators, dumb- 
waiters, escalators, manlifts and _ incline 
lifts except those in private dwellings 
(unless the owner requests to come under 
the Act); elevators and hoists covered by 
the Mining Act; feeding machines or belt, 
bucket, scoop, roller or any similar type 
of freight conveyor; freight ramps or plat- 
forms rising five feet or less; lubrication 
hoists; stacking machines used within one 
storey; and temporary hoists used during 
the construction, repair, alteration or demo- 
lition of buildings. Other classes of 
elevators and lifts may be exempted by 
regulation. It is proposed to exclude by 
regulation passenger elevators in municipal 
buildings in Toronto. 

Provision is made for the appointment 


of a Chief Elevator Inspector and an 
inspection staff to administer the Act. All 


inspectors, including insurance company 
inspectors, must hold a certificate of 
competency. The Minister may authorize 


the Chief Inspector to use the services of 
any other person who holds a certificate 
of competency to inspect a particular 
elevator or lift. Such a person will be 
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deemed to be an inspector for this purpose 
only and must report on the inspection 
immediately to the Chief Inspector. 

The qualifications of inspectors and the 
provisions for issuing certificates of com- 
petency to government inspectors and 
others qualified to carry out inspections 
under the Act will be prescribed by 
regulation. 

An annual inspection of every elevator 
and hoist must be made either by an 
inspector or by a representative of the 
insurer. If the inspection has been made 
by the insurer, the Chief Inspector may 
at any time require a further inspection 
by a government inspector. A copy of 
the report of each annual inspection made 
by an inspector of an insurance company 
must be -filed with the Chief Inspector 
within 30 days unless the insurer finds an 
unsafe condition in which case he must 
forward a copy of the inspection report 
to the Chief Inspector within 24 hours. 
The insurer must notify the Chief Inspector 
if he cancels the insurance or rejects an 
application for imsurance on any elevator 
or lift and give reasons for his action. 

In carrying out inspections under the 
Act inspectors are required to apply to 
new installations the rules contained in the 


1951 edition of the Safety Code -for 
Passenger and Freight Elevators of the 
Canadian Standards Association. Such 


parts of the Code as the regulations require 
must be used during inspection of» major 
alterations of elevators, dumb-waiters or 
escalators and. of new installations or major 
alterations of incline lifts. 

An inspector has the right to enter any 
premises where he has reason to believe 
that an elevator hft is being installed 
.or operated and he may require the owner 
to comply with the Act or regulations 
within a specified time: 

An agerieved person may appeal in 
writing to. the Minister within 10 days 
after receiving the inspector’s notice. The 
Minister will. then notify interested parties, 
hear the appeal and issue an erder approv- 
ing, disapproving or varying the inspector's 
notice. 

The drawings and_ specifications of all 
new installations or major alterations must 
be approved by an engineer of the Depart- 
ment before work is begun. Copies must 
be submitted in triplicate together with 
complete information regarding the size, 
composition and arrangement of the pro- 
posed installation or alteration. If the 
drawings and specifications comply with 
the Act, the Department will approve them 
in writing and return one set to hue person 
who submitted them. 
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ing devices 


A licence 1s required for the operation 
of every elevator, dumb-waiter, escalator, 
manlift and incline lift covered by the 
Act. The licence, issued by the Chief 
Inspector, is valid for one year and will 
designate the elevator or lft for which it 
is granted and state its maximum capacity. 
It must be kept posted in a conspicuous 
place in the elevator car or adjacent to 
the dumb-waiter, escalator, manlift or 
incline lift for which it is issued. If the 
licence is suspended or revoked, the Chief 
Inspector -may do whatever is necessary to 
ensure that the elevator is not operated. 


The compulsory licensing of elevator 
operators may be provided for by regu- 
lation and a minimum age and course of 
training may be prescribed. The regula- 
tions may also require the annual regis- 
tration of contractors. 

If an accident occurs which causes injury 
to any person or if the emergency support- 
engage, or if an elevator, 


dumb-waiter, escalator, manlift or incline 


Jift falls freely, the owner must notify the 


Chief Inspector in writing, giving full 
particulars, within 24 hours. If an accident 
results in death or in serious injury which 
may cause death, the owner must notify 
the Chief Inspector by telephone or tele- 
graph immediately and no person may 
disturb any wreckage or article connected 
with the accident, except to save life or 
relieve suffering, until the Chief Inspector 
grants permission to do so. When the 
Chief Inspector receives the notice, he 
must have an investigation carried out to 
determine the cause of the accident or 
occurrence. 


The Act and regulations do not affect 
any other Act or municipal by-law relating 
to hoistways which imposes more stringent 
requirements but no urban municipality, 
except Toronto, may pass by-laws relating 
to any matter covered by the Act. All 
such by-laws now in existence will be 
repealed when the Act is proclaimed. 


The Act forbids an owner to operate an 
elevator or lift unless it complies with the 
Act and regulations or to operate it if its 
load exceeds the maximum capacity as 
designated in the licence or if he has 
reason to believe that it is otherwise unsafe. 
A penalty of up to $500 is provided for 
these and other violations of the Act or 
regulations. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Changes were made in the Boilers and 


Pressure Vessels Act, 1951, which was 
proclaimed in force on March 27. The 
amendments provide for stricter control 


over the qualification of welders and bring 
under the Act fittings used in connection 
with boilers and pressure vessels. 

Every welding operator must now pass 
a welder’s qualification test and hold an 
identification card. Formerly, the Act did 
not provide for compulsory tests but did 
require the registration of all welders and 
authorized the holding of welders’ tests 
only at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector and whenever a welder changed 
his employment. The identification card 
now issued to an operator who passes the 
test will name the welder’s employer and 
indicate the class of welding which the 
welder is qualified to perform. <A welder 
is not allowed to weld for a new employer 
unless he passes a further test and has 
been given a new card. The identification 
ecard must be carried by the welder when- 
ever he is working at his trade and must 
be produced at the request of an inspector. 
Further qualification tests may be required 
by the Chief Inspector at any time, on the 
passing of which a new card will be issued. 
The fees, to be fixed by regulation, must 
be paid by the employer when the test is 
given. 

An obligation is placed on both the 
welding operator and the employer to see 
that the welder does not perform any 
welding except for the person named on 
his card nor do welding of a class for 
which he is not qualified. 


The amending Act authorizes regulations 
to be made to provide for the assigning 
of symbols to welding operators and the 
manner in which symbols will be stamped 
on welds. 


Another amendment extended the cover- 
age of the Act to pipes, fittings and other 
equipment used in connection with boilers 
and pressure vessels. As previously worded, 
the Act covered only fittings actually 
attached to a boiler or pressure vessel. A 
definition of fitting is now included in 
the Act. 

As is the case with boilers and pressure 
vessels, the Act now requires the manu- 
facturer of every fitting to be constructed 
for use in Ontario to submit its design to 
the Chief Inspector for approval and 
registration before construction is begun. 
Where a fitting has been constructed with- 
out its design having been approved and 
registered, the Chief Inspector may approve 
its design, if it otherwise meets the require- 
ments of the Act and regulations. 

A further amendment provides that when 
repairs have been made to an unsafe 
boiler it may not be put into operation 
until it has been inspected and a new 


inspection certificate issued. The require- 
ment that a new certificate must be 
obtained was not previously in the Act. 

Amendments to the section authorizing 
regulations to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council grant authority to 
make regulations governing the use or 
installation of boilers and pressure vessels 
and prescribing the conditions under which 
a boiler or pressure vessel may be 
mounted on a vehicle. 


Stationary Engineers 

A new Operating Engineers Act, to come 
into force on proclamation, repeals and 
replaces the former Act, passed in 1987. 


Many of the new provisions were pre- 
viously contained in regulations made 
under the Act. In general, the require- 


ments of the Act are the same as before 
but some changes were made in the scope 
of the duties which each class of engineer 
may perform and citizenship qualifications 
for certification are now less stringent. 
The Act provides for the examination 
and certification of operating engineers, 
specifies the type of plant which each class 
of engineer is entitled to operate, and 
prescribes the minimum grade of certificate 
required for the operation of each type »f 
plant. It also requires the registration of 
plants and authorizes inspection of any 
building where a plant is being installed 
or operated. “Plant” means a_high- 
pressure or low-pressure steam-plant, a 


steam-engine plant, compressor plant, 
refrigeration plant, hoisting plant or 
traction plant. 

Persons working under the personal 


direction and supervision of an operating 
engineer and workmen engaged in installing 
or testing a plant are not covered by the 
Act. The Act does not apply to a high- 
pressure steam-plant or refrigeration plant 
where the horse-power rating is 25 or less, 
a low-pressure steam-plant or compressor 
plant where the horse-power rating is 75 
or less, a boiler used in connection with 
an open type hot water heating system, 
a steam-plant or traction plant used in 
farming, a plant subject to inspection by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, a shaft-hoist used in’ mining oper- 
ations, a permanently installed elevator or 
freight conveyance, or to an overhead crane 
powered by an electric motor and operating 
on a fixed runway. 

‘A board of examiners of no fewer than 
three persons, one of whom is to be 
designated as chairman, is aythorized to 
administer and enforce the Act. It is the 
duty of the board to examine candidates 
for engineers’ certificates and to report the 
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results of the examinations to the Minister 
of Labour. Inspectors are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. An 
inspector, as well as any member of the 
board and any person authorized in writ- 
ing by the Minister, may enter and inspect 
any premises where he has reason to 
believe that a plant is being installed or 
operated. 

Every owner of a steam-plant, steam- 
engine plant, compressor plant, refrigera- 
tion plant or any combination of them is 
required to register the plant with the 
board, giving whatever information the 
board may require. The Minister, on the 
board’s recommendation and on payment 
of the prescribed fee, will issue to the 
owner a certificate of registration, which 
must show the horse-power rating of the 
plant, the pressure at which the safety- 
valves on boilers are set to relieve the 
pressure, and the class of engineer required 
as chief operating engineer, shift engineer 
and assistant shift engineer. The certificate 
of registration must be _ conspicuously 
displayed in the engine room, compressor 
room or boiler room of the plant. The 
owner of a plant must notify the board 
within 15 days of any change in the 
pressure or horse-power rating of his plant. 
If the change is sufficient to change the 
classification of the plant, the certificate 
of registration must be cancelled and a new 
one issued. The Act sets out the method 
to be used in computing the horse-power 
rating of a plant. 

The classes of certificates which will be 
issued include stationary engineer (fourth, 
third, second or first class), provisional 
stationary engineer (fourth, third or 
second class), hoisting engineer, hoisting 
engineer (electrical and internal combus- 
tion), traction engineer, hoisting and 
traction engineer, compressor operator and 
refrigeration operator. The classification of 
fireman has been dropped. 

The duties which each class of engineer 
is entitled to perform are then set out. 
The holder of a fourth class stationary 
engineer’s certificate is qualified to act as 
chief operating engineer in a high-pressure 
steam-plant not exceeding 75 h.p. or a low- 
pressure steam-plant not exceeding 200 h.p. 
He may act as shift engineer in a high- 
pressure steam-plant not exceeding 200 h.p., 
a low pressure steam-plant not exceeding 
600 h.p., or in a compressor or refrigeration 
plant not exceeding 400 h.p. He may act 
as assistant shift engineer in a_ high- 
pressure steam-plant not exceeding 600 h.p. 
or in a low-pressure steam-plant, com- 
pressor or refrigeration plant of unlimited 
horse-power. 
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A third class stationary engineer is 
entitled to act as chief operating engineer 
in a high-pressure steam-plant not exceed- 
ing 200 h.p., a low-pressure steam-plant 
not exceeding 600 h.p. or a compressor 
or refrigeration plant not exceeding 
400 h.p.; to act as shift engineer in a 
high-pressure steam-plant not exceeding 600 
h.p. or a low-pressure steam-plant, com- 
pressor or refrigeration plant of unlimited 
horse-power; and to act as assistant shift 
engineer in any plant. 

A second class stationary engineer’s 
certificate authorizes the holder to act as 
chief operating engineer in a high-pressure 
steam-plant not exceeding 600 h.p. or in 
any other plant of unlimited horse-power 
and to act as shift engineer in any plant. 

A first class stationary engineer is quali- 
fied to act as chief operating engineer in 
any plant. 

A compressor operator or a refrigeration 
operator is qualified to operate only that 
particular type of plant, and may act as 
chief operator in a plant of not more than 
400 h.p. The other certificates to be issued 
will also qualify the holders to operate a 
particular type of plant other than steam- 
plants. 

New sections in the Act grade the 
various types of plant according to horse- 
power rating and set out the minimum 
certificate to be held by the chief operating 
engineer and shift engineer in each. 

When an operating engineer is absent 
from a plant on holidays or because of 
sickness, an engineer holding a certificate 
one class lower may be in charge of the 
plant for a period not exceeding 30 days 
in any one year or such longer period as 
the board may allow. Whenever the chief 
engineer or shift engineer in charge of a 
plant of more than 200 h.p. is absent from 
the engine, compressor or boiler room, he 
must arrange for his place to be taken by 
a person holding a certificate not more than 
one class lower than that required to 
operate the plant as shift engineer. In a 
plant of 200 hp. or less, an engineer hold- 
ing a fourth class certificate or better must 
be left in charge whenever the chief 
operating engineer or shift engineer is 
absent from the engine, compressor or 
boiler room for more than 15 minutes. If 
an operating engineer or operator is unable 
to attend to his duties or intends to be 
absent for any reason, he must make every 
reasonable effort to notify his chief oper- 
ating engineer or shift engineer beforehand. 

The Act forbids any person other than 
an operating engineer or operator holding 
a valid certificate to perform the work of 
an engineer and forbids an _ operating 


engineer or operator to perform any duties 
for which he is not qualified under the 
Act. Employers are forbidden to employ 
persons to perform operating engineers’ 
work for which they are not qualified. 

An applicant for a certificate under the 
Act no longer needs to be a British subject. 
A certificate may now be issued to any 
British subject or to any person who has 
lived in Canada for at least one year and 
has filed a declaration of his intention to 
become a Canadian citizen under the 
Canadian Citizenship Act. 


Applicants for certificates must pass 
such examinations as the board may 
require. The board may recommend that 
a provisional certificate be issued without 
examination to a person who holds a 
current certificate issued by the properly 
constituted authority in any other prov- 
ince which is in the opinion of the board 
equivalent to a fourth, third or second 
class stationary engineer’s certificate. 
Every provisional certificate issued must 
be one grade lower than the certificate 
equivalent to the certificate held by the 
applicant. Certificates will be issued by 
the Minister on the recommendation of 
the board and on payment of the pre- 
scribed fee. A certificate of qualification 
must be displayed at all times in the 
engine, compressor or boiler room of the 
plant where the holder is employed, or 
must be carried upon his person if he 
operates a hoisting plant or traction plant. 

The Minister may cancel or suspend the 
certificate of an engineer who is habitually 
intemperate or addicted to the use of 
drugs, operates a plant while in an in- 
temperate condition, becomes mentally or 
physically incapacitated, is incompetent or 
negligent in discharging his duties, has 
obtained his certificate through misrep- 
resentation or fraud, maliciously destroys 
his employer’s property, allows another 
person to operate under his certificate, 
attempts to secure a certificate by false 
means for another person, signs the appli- 
cation form of a candidate for examina- 
tion without personally knowing that the 
written statement of engineering experience 
is true, or fails to comply with the Act or 
regulations. Other offences subject to the 
same penalty are being absent from the 
plant without being relieved by the proper 
person or without the consent of the chief 
engineer or shift engineer and leaving a 
job without having given the employer at 
least seven days’ written notice. 

A certificate of qualification remains in 
force for one year and must be renewed 


by payineat of an annual fee on or before 
the first Monday in February. <A _ provi- 
sional certificate is not renewable. 

Where the horse-power rating of a plant 
is increased so that an operating engineer 
or operator would be doing work for which 
he is not qualified, he may, if he has been 
operating the plant for three consecutive 
vears immediately before the increase, con- 
tinue to operate the plant but must present 
himself for examination within six months. 

Any person aggrieved by a decision of 
the board may appeal in writing to the 
Minister within 10 days after he receives 
written notice of the decision. The Min- 
ister must hear the appeal after giving 
notice to all interested parties and may 
approve, disapprove or vary the board’s 
decision. 

For an offence against the Act a person 
is lable on summary conviction to a 
penalty of not less than $25 and not more 
than $100. 

The qualifications of board members and 
of inspectors, the qualifications of apph- 
cants for engineers’ certificates and the 
duties of a chief operating engineer and of 
a shift engineer are among the matters 
to be prescribed in regulations by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Oil Pipe Lines 

A new Act not yet proclaimed in effect, 
the Oil Pipe Lines Act, provides for the 
regulation of oil pipe lines under the 
authority of the Ontario Municipal Board. 
It applies to any pipe line for the trans- 
mission of oil that passes under, over or 
upon any highway, railway, navigable 
water or telephone, telegraph, electric 
power, gas or water line but not to pipe 
lines within or contiguous to an oil 
refinery, oil storage depot or pipe line 
terminal. 

No person may begin the construction of 
a pipe line without permission from the 
Board. Notice of an application for per- 
mission to construct a pipe line must be 
made public and no application may be 
eranted or refused until the Board has 
held a public hearing on the matter. In 
considering an application the Board must 
take into account particularly the safety of 
the public, the protection of property, the 
objections of any person interested and the 
interests of the public. When granting an 
application, the Board may impose certain 
conditions which must be met and may 
limit the time within which construction is 
to be completed. 

During construction of a pipe line, every 
order of the Board and every applicable 
regulation must be observed. No pipe line 
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may be opened for the transmission of oil 
until leave to do so has been granted by 
the Board. 

In order to promote the safe operation 
of pipe lines, the Board will have power 
to order that a pipe line be inspected, 
repaired, reconstructed or altered, and may 
forbid the use of the line until it has 
approved the repairs, reconstruction or 
alteration. Any person authorized by the 
Board to do so may enter premises to 
inspect a pipe line at any time and may 
do whatever is necessary to make the 
inspection. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations designating one or more 
persons in the public service of Ontario 
to carry out the Act under the direction 
of the Board. Regulations may also be 
made designating classes of pipe lines, 
governing the specifications, construction, 
operation and repair of pipe lines, provid- 
ing for inspections, and respecting any 
matter to promote the safety of persons or 
property or to carry out the purpose of 
the Act. These regulations may be made 
applicable to any class of pipe line. The 
Board has power to exempt a pipe line 
from any or all provisions of the Act or 
regulations. 


Licensing of Film Projectionists 


Sections governing the qualification and 
leensing of film projectionists are con- 
tained in the new Theatres Act. This Act 
will, when proclaimed in effect, replace the 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act first 
passed in 1911 and not changed substan- 
tially since that date. The provisions 
governing projectionists are similar to those 
contained in the general regulations issued 
11944 CG.G yal 044s 41052) 

The Act requires a person who operates 
any projector designed for the use of 
standard film (85mm), or who operates a 
projector in a theatre to hold a licence. 

Three types of licences are provided for 
—first class, second class and, apprentice. 
To obtain any of these licences the appli- 
cant must pass the examination and tests 
prescribed by the Director and pay the 
necessary fee. 

An applicant for an apprentice licence 
must be 18 years of age, must furnish 
evidence of physical ability to handle 
projection and fire-fighting equipment and 
must satisfy the Director that he does not 
suffer from a physical or mental disability 
that would prevent him from handling 
projection equipment safely. To obtain a 
second class licence a person must be the 
holder of an apprentice licence and have 
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served as 
period as the Director requires. 


an apprentice for as ‘long a 
Provision 


‘is also made for a second class licence to 


be granted to a person who has operated 
projection equipment outside the province. 
To obtain a first class heence the applicant 
must hold a second class licence and pass 
the prescribed examinations and tests. 

If the applicant fails to pass the exam- 
ination and tests, he is not eligible to 
try a second time until he has worked as 
an apprentice or as the holder of a second 
class licence for such further period as the 
Director requires. If he again fails, he 
may not try the examination a third time 
except by leave of the Director. 

The lcence expires on March 31 each 
vear. It may be suspended or cancelled 
if the projectionist contravenes the Act or 
regulations but not before he is given an 
opportunity to appear before the Director 
to show why such action should not be 
taken. 

A person who operates for hire or gain 
16mm projection equipment must also hold 
a licence. Provisions respecting the issue 
of these licences will be prescribed by 
regulations. 


Mothers Allowances 

The 1952 Mothers’ Allowances Act was 
amended to make special provision for the 
payment of allowances to foster mothers 
who have not adequate means to care 
properly for the children in their charge. 

The Act previously stated that the term 
“mother” included a woman who in the 
opinion of the Director was a_ suitable 
foster mother and a person acting as 
trustee for an applicant or beneficiary 
under the Act. This definition has been 
repealed and separate clauses were added 
making provision for the payment of allow- 
ances to a foster mother on the same 
terms as a real mother. The Act now 
provides that an allowance may be paid 
to a foster mother fulfilling the residence 
requirements of the Act who has resident 
with her one or more foster children under 
18 years of age. She may be the grand- 
mother, sister, aunt or other person suit- 
able to act as foster mother. 

Where an allowance is being paid to a 
foster mother, an additional allowance may 
be granted in respect of the father of the 
children if he is permanently unemploy- 
able and is lhving with them. The same 
provision is applicable where an allowance 
is paid to the real mother of the children. 

The clause providing for payment of an 
allowance in special circumstances to a 
mother who is not strictly eligible to 
receive one was also amended. It pre- 


viously provided that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council could direct payment 
of such an allowance and fix the amount. 
Payment of the allowance must still be 
provided for by Order in Council, but the 
Director now has authority to fix the 
amount and to vary it as he see fit. This 
provision was also made applicable to a 
foster mother. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, which was 
in session from February 12 to April 14, 
passed a new Act providing for control 
by the Department of Labour over the 
manufacture, sale, installation and use of 
gas equipment for consumers. 

In amendments to the City Act and the 
Fire Departments Platoon Act, the Legis- 
lature provided for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes between a city and 
municipal policemen or firemen on condi- 
tion that strikes are prohibited by the 
constitution of the local union to which 
the policemen or firemen belong. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Accid2nt 
Fund) Act was amended and the Board 
was authorized to pay, in addition to 
higher funeral allowances, an additional 
sum up to $100 in cases where it is 
necessary to transport the body from the 
place of death to the place of burial. 
Provision was also made for the payment 
of compensation for a recurrence of a 
disability on the basis of present-day earn- 
ings if they are greater than the earnings 
at the time of the injury. 

Amendments to the Trade Union Act 
were designed to ensure continuity of 
collective bargaining in certain special 
situations. 

A new Rehabilitation Act enables the 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilita- 
tion to furnish special services to the 
disabled and, through an agreement with 
the federal Government, to expand such 
services. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act made a 
number of changes respecting benefits to 
workmen who are injured in the course 
of employment or who are disabled by 
specified industrial disease and to their 
dependants in case of death. The funeral 
benefit was increased; other changes permit 
more liberal treatment in the case of an 
invalid child of a deceased workman and 
in respect to an injured workman who 
suffers a recurrence of his disability. The 
amendments went into effect on May 1, 
1953. 


The maximum amount allowed for burial 
expenses was increased from $175 to $250. 
Another amendment provides, for the first 
time, for a transportation allowance to be 
paid. Where the death of the workman 
occurs away from his usual place of resi- 
dence, the Board may, in its discretion, pay 
the necessary expenses of transporting the 
body from the place of death to place of 
burial up to a maximum of $100. Although 
this provision is new in Saskatchewan, the 
Acts of six other provinces provide for 
transportation allowances. 

The children’s allowances ($25 a month 
in the case of a child under 16 years living 
with one parent and $380 for each orphan 
child) were formerly payable to invalid 
children for as long as the Board con- 
sidered that the workman had he lived 
would have contributed to their support. 
By a further amendment the Board may 
now make payments to invalid children 
until recovery or death. 

The section authorizing the Board to 
discontinue benefits where the widow of a 
deceased workman was leading “an immoral 
and improper life’, or to divert benefits 
for the children in such circumstances or 
where they were being neglected, was 
replaced by a section permitting the Board 
to divert benefits if the children are 
neglected. “Neglected child” in child 
welfare legislation covers the various cir- 
cumstances in which children may be taken 
into the care of welfare authorities and 
would include any contingency under which 
it might be advisable for the Board to 
make payments on behalf of the children 
to a person other than the mother. 

The Act provides that, in death cases, 
the monthly compensation to dependants 
must not exceed the workman’s average 
monthly earnings. Where compensation 
according to the scale of benefits set out 
in the Act would exceed average monthly 
earnings it must be reduced, subject to 
certain minimum standards, and where 
several persons are entitled to benefits the 
payments must be reduced proportionately. 
A new provision makes it clear that, where 
compensation has been reduced in accord- 
ance with this provision, if a dependant 
ceases to be a dependant the compensation 
must be recalculated having regard only 
to the remaining dependants. 

With respect to benefits payable in 
disability cases, a new section authorizes 
the Board to pay compensation for a 
recurring disability on the basis of the 
injured worker’s present-day earnings 
instead of on his earnings at the time of 
the accident which, if the injury occurred 
some years ago, would likely be consider- 
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ably lower. Under the new provision, if 
an injured workman has returned to work 
and then suffers a temporary recurrence of 
his disability, compensation will be based 
on his weekly earnings at the time of the 


injury or his average weekly earnings 
during the 12 months preceding the 
recurrence of his disability, whichever 


amount is greater. 

Another amendment authorizes the Board 
to assume the expense of replacing and 
repairing artificial limbs broken in an 
industrial accident. The Act already 
authorizes the Board to pay, as part of 
the medical aid which it provides for 
injured workmen, the cost of repair and 
replacement of dentures, eye glasses and 
artificial eyes broken as a result of an 
accident arising out of employment. 

A further amendment makes new pro- 
vision for control of compensation pay- 
ments to workmen who leave the province. 
If a workman suffering from disability 
caused by an injury which entitles him to 
compensation leaves the province before 
compensation is awarded, the Board may 
either direct him to return to the province 
for medical examination or to secure a 
medical report as directed. Similarly, in 
the case of a worker in receipt of com- 
pensation, the Board may direct him to 
return for examination or to supply medical 
reports as required, and if he fails to do 
so, may terminate or discontinue compen- 
sation payments. This replaces a section 
dealing with compensation to workmen 
residing outside of Saskatchewan which 
permitted payments to be continued on 
a quarterly basis only if a medical referee 
certified that the disability was likely to 
be permanent, and if the workman estab- 
hshed periodically the continuance of his 
disability. 

A new section provides that, in addition 
{o admimistering Part’ I of the Act (he 
collective lability section), the Board is 
authorized to perform other duties as may 
be assigned to it by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. This would permit 
further responsibility for accident preven- 
tion work to be vested in the Board. 

Other amendments were of an admin- 
istrative nature. 


Labour Relations 


Trade Union Act 


Amendments made to the Trade Union 
Act were designed to ensure continuity 
in collective bargaining in certain special 
situations. 

A new section provides that when an 
employer has been ordered by the Labour 
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Relations Board to bargain collectively he 
is bound by the order and by any collec- 
tive agreement that has been concluded 
between him and the bargaining agent 
even if he ceases to be an employer within 
the meaning of the Act. The Act defines 
“employer” as a person who employs three 
or more employees or fewer than three 
employees if at least one of them is a 
member of a trade union which has as 
members employees of more than one 
employer. The new section is intended to 
cover small establishments in_ seasonal 
industries such as construction, where small 
employers have no employees during the 
off-season. Before the amendment was 
passed, an employer was no longer under 
the Act when he ceased to employ anyone. 
Since certification orders apply individually 
to each employer, the union was required 
to apply for a new certification order 
following each occasion when the employer 
ceased to employ anyone. ‘This is now 
not necessary, as the collective bargaining 
relationship will remain unchanged. 


Another amendment makes it clear that 
where a business is transferred from one 
employer to another the new employer 
becomes a party to any collective agree- 
ment then in force and is bound by any 
orders of the Board which concerned the 
employees and the former employer deter- 
mining a bargaining unit, certifying a 
bargaining agent, or requiring the employer 
to bargain collectively. 


and Policemen—Compulsory 
Arbitration of Disputes 

New provisions were enacted for the 
arbitration of disputes between a munici- 
pality and its firemen and policemen. In 
accordance with a 1946 amendment to the 
City Act, relations between municipalities 
and all their employees have been subject 
to the provisions of the Trade Union Act 
under which the recommendations of con- 
cillation boards have persuasive but not 
legally binding effect. Disputes involving 
firemen and policemen may now be 
referred to an arbitration board authorized 
to make an award that is binding, pro- 
vided that strikes are prohibited by the 
constitution of the local union to which 
the firemen or policemen belong. 

The provision dealing with police dis- 
putes is contained in a new section added 
to the City Act. It states that where 
collective bargaining has reached a point 
where either the members of the police 
force or the representatives of the city or 
board of police commissioners consider that 
agreement cannot be achieved, or where 
either party refuses or fails to commence 
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bargaining after receiving a written request 
from the other party to do so and the request 
to bargain has been made at the proper 
time, either party may require the dispute 
to be submitted to arbitration by sending 
written notice to the other party. Notice 
to bargain may be given not less than 30 
days nor more than 60 days before the 
expiry date of an agreement, or, if there 
is no agreement, before the first day of 
February in any year. If bargaining has 
not commenced, all matters relating to 
hours and conditions of work, wages or 
employment may be referred to arbitration. 

The board of arbitration is to consist 
of three persons, a representative of each 
party and an impartial chairman. Within 
30 days of the notice requiring arbitration 
of the dispute, each party must nominate 
a representative to the arbitration board 
and notify the other party of its choice; 
the two members chosen in this way must 
meet within five days and together agree 
on a chairman. If either party fails to 
choose a representative, if a person nomin- 
ated refuses to act, or if the two members 
nominated fail to agree on a chairman 
within the time limit, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on the written 
request of either party, may appoint a 
member or members to complete the estab- 
lishment of the board. Every member of 
an arbitration board must take an oath, 
to be filed with the Minister of Labour, 
to perform his task impartially and not to 
disclose any facts brought before the 
board except in discharging his duties. 

The hearings of the board must be open 
to the public but the board may exclude 
the public if it considers it necessary for 
a fair hearing to hold part of the proceed- 
ings privately. The board may require 
evidence to be given under oath and has 
power to administer oaths for that purpose. 

The board is required to give a written 
decision and to forward a copy to each 
party and to the Minister of Labour. 
Where a majority of the members fail to 
agree upon any matter referred to it, the 
chairman’s decision is deemed to be the 
decision of the board. 

The award of an arbitration board is 
binding on both parties, provided that the 
constitution of the local union to which 
the members of the police force belong 
contains a clause prohibiting _ strikes. 
Where a collective agreement has not been 
entered into, the decisions of the arbitra- 
tion board must be put into effect within 
30 days. If there was previously a collec- 
tive agreement, the terms of the award 
must be included when the agreement is 
revised or a new one is negotiated. How- 


ever, where the estimates of expenditures 
of a city and the proposed rates of taxation 
must be submitted annually to the Local 
Government Board for revision and 
approval, the city council or the board of 
police commissioners must not conclude a 
collective agreement or give effect to an 
arbitration award before the assent of the 
Local Government Board is obtained. 

Each party assumes the cost of its 
representative on the board and_ shares 
equally in the cost of the chairman and 
any other general expenses of the board. 

Similar amendments were made to the 
Fire Departments Platoon Act to provide 
for the arbitration of disputes between 
fire fighters and a municipality. 


Inspection, Licensing of Gas-Burning Equipment 

Because of the increasing use in Saskat- 
chewan of natural gas for industrial and 
domestic purposes, a new Act was passed 
to provide for control by the Department 
of Labour over the manufacture, sale, 
installation and use of gas equipment for 
consumers. The first major gas system for 
the province is nearing completion. The 
project includes a gathering system in the 
Brock-Kindersley gas field, a pipeline from 
Brock to Saskatoon and a distribution 
system in Saskatoon, Delisle and Rosetown. 

The Gas Inspection and Licensing Act, 
which will come into effect on proclamation, 
is similar in purpose to the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act passed in Manitoba last year 
but not yet proclaimed (L.G., Sept. 1952, 
p. 1225). Under the new Saskatchewan 
Act, departmental approval is required 
before gas equipment is manufactured and 
installed and provision is made for inspec- 
tion after the work is completed. The 
Department will also license persons who 
manufacture, sell or install gas equipment. 

The Act does not apply to gas equip- 
ment or installations designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council nor to 
collection, transmission and _ distribution 
systems of public utilities. The new Act 
does, however, place an obligation on the 
owner or operator of a gas distribution 
system to connect gas to the gas installa- 
tion only in accordance with a consent or 
permit issued by the Chief Inspector; a 
penalty is provided for violation of this 
provision. 

The Act forbids a person to engage in 
the business of a supply house of gas 
equipment, to advertise himself as a con- 
tractor or to work as a gas-fitter unless he 
holds the appropriate licence issued under 
the Act. “Supply house” includes the 
manufacturer as well as the wholesale and 
retail vendor of gas equipment including 
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their agents. An employer, that is a person 
other than a licensed contractor who 
employs one or more gas fitters, is also 
prohibited from installing gas equipment 
unless he is licensed. Four types of licences 
are provided for, supply-house _ licence, 
contractor’s licence, gas-fitter’s licence and 
employer’s licence, all of which must be 
renewed annually on January 1. 

To obtain an employer’s, contractor’s or 
supply-house licence the person must 
furnish the Departmnet with a guarantee 
bond of $2,000 in the form and_ subject 
to the conditions specified by the Chief 
Inspector. <A gas-fitter’s licence will be 
issued to any person in accordance with 
his qualifications. A contractor’s licence 
will be issued only if the contractor, his 
partner or one of his employees is qualified 
to perform the work authorized by the 
licence. An employer must employ only 
persons holding a gas-fitter’s licence to 
take charge of gas installations or install 
gas equipment on the premises. Licences 
remain the property of the Department 
and if suspended, must be returned to the 
Department. Licences may be suspended 
for cause by the Minister on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector for such 
period as he deems expedient. In a prose- 
cution for violation of the Act or regula- 
tions the onus is on the accused to show 
that he holds a valid licence. 

A contractor must deliver to the Depart- 
ment a written notice of his intention <o 
begin any work to which the Act applies 
and the approximate date of completion 
together with the applicable inspection fee. 
He must, on request, submit to the Depar!- 
ment duplicate plans and specifications of 
all major installations to be performed 
by him. 

All gas equipment and installations must 
be inspected by an inspector of the 
Department of Labour who may either 
approve the equipment or installation, con- 
ditionally or unconditionally, or reject it. 
Inspectors have the right to enter premises 
for inspection purposes at any time during 
reasonable hours. i 

The Act forbids any person to manu- 
facture, sell or use any gas equipment 
unless it has been approved and the Chief 
Inspector may require any gas equipment 
to be submitted to the Canadian Standards 
Association or other testing laboratory for 
test and approval before being offered for 
sale. The Act authorizes the Minister, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
or of one or more provinces for the purpose 
of establishing a testing laboratory. 
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If an inspector finds that unapproved 
gas equipment has been sold by a supply 
house to a contractor, retail vendor cr 
other person, the Chief Inspector may 
deliver a written notice to the supply house 
or the surety under the bond requiring the 
equipment to be replaced by approved 
equipment. If a person is displaying or 
selling any unapproved gas equipment or 
equipment which the Chief Inspector con- 
siders to be a danger to hfe or property, 
he may deliver a written notice to the 
person requiring him to cease displaying or 
selling the unauthorized equipment. 

If an inspector finds that a gas installa- 
tion or equipment does not comply with 
the Act he may order the contractor or the 
employer to make the necessary altera- 
tions within a specified time. If the 
necessary alterations are not made, the 
Chief Inspector may send notice of the 
defective work to the surety under the 
contractor’s or employer’s bond and may 
specify a reasonable time within which the 
defects must be remedied. If the defects 
are still not remedied within the allotted 
time, the Chief Inspector may have the 
alterations made by another contractor, the 
cost to be charged against the amount of 
the bond and paid by the surety to the 
Department. 


If, on inspection, the inspector finds that 
gas equipment or an installation, for want 
of proper repair or because of age, con- 
stitutes a fire hazard or other danger, he 
may order the owner, his agent or the 
occupant of the building to repair or alter 
the installation or equipment to remove the 
hazard. If the gas piping required to alter 
a gas installation exceeds one-third of the 
existing gas piping, the Chief Inspector 
may direct in writing that the installation 
be completely repiped. 

If equipment or installations which deo 
not comply with the Act or constitute a 
fire hazard are not remedied after all other 
procedures laid down in the Act have been 
followed, the Chief Inspector may, by 
written notice, require the owner or oper- 
ator of the distribution or transmission 
system to disconnect service to the 
premises on a specified date. Failure #v 
the owner or operator to comply with such 
notice will constitute a violation of the Act. 

The Chief Inspector may issue a temporary 
connection permit for a temporary gas 
installation. A temporary permit may be 
issued in the case of a building under 
construction to enable the owner or 
occupant to obtain a supply of gas durmg 
the construction period. Temporary per- 
mits are in effect for a stated period and 


the supply must be disconnected imme- 
diately upon the expiration of the period 
unless a new permit is issued. 

The safety standards to be observed for 
gas equipment and installations are to be 
prescribed by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Regulations will also 
prescribe the qualifications necessary for 
licences, the authority conferred by each 
licence, reasons for suspending a licence and 
fees payable. Powers and duties of in- 
spectors, inspection fees, fees for examina- 
tion of plans and specifications and for 
permits may also be fixed by regulation. 
Requirements may also be laid down 
requiring returns to be made to the Depart- 
ment by contractors, gas-fitters, employers 
and supply houses and utilities supplying 
gas. Provision may also be made for an 
agreement between the Munister and a 
municipality for inspection of gas installa- 
tions. and equipment by a municipal 
inspector. Other matters which may be 
dealt with by regulation include the pro- 
visions for temporary permits, the require- 
ments for consumer connections and 
reconnections and provision for enforce- 
ment of the obligations contained in bonds 
given by contractors, employers and supply 
houses. 

Penalties are provided for violations of 
the Act or regulations. No prosecution 
may be commenced after six years from 
the date of violation. Maximum and 
‘minimum fines are set according to the 
specific offence, the maximum being either 
$25 or $50 in the case of an individual 
other than the owner or operator of a 
public or private utility who operates a 
gas distribution or transmission system, for 
whom the maximum fine set is $500. 
Where there is a violation for which no 
other penalty is provided, the Act fixes a 
fine of from $25 to $100 for each day of 
violation. 


Miscellaneous _ 
Minimum Wages 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended 
to make it clear that when Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day fall on a Sunday an 
order of the Minimum Wage Board fixing 
the rate of pay for the holiday will apply 
to work done on the following Monday. 
Similarly, when the Monday following 
Remembrance Day is declared a holiday 
the order will apply to that date and not 
to November 11. Under the Act the 
Board may make orders fixing the minimum 
rates of pay for employees who work on 
a public holiday and for those who do not 
work, and may require employers to pay 
their employees in accordance with the 


order. Such an order may exempt any 
group of employees or class of employment 
from this requirement upon _— specified 
conditions. 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act was amended 
to continue until April 1, 1954, the stipu- 
lation against a reduction in wages where 
weekly hours are reduced to conform with 
the provision in the Act for a 44-hour 
work week. The Act requires employers to 
pay an overtime rate of time and one-half 
for any time worked beyond this weekly 
limit. 


Mines 
In view of the 1952 Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Act, which governs the operation 
of gas and oil wells in the province, the 
Mines Regulation Act was amended to 
remove from its application the drilling for 
petroleum oil and natural gas. 


Teachers 


The (1952 Teacher: Tenure® Act!) (L.G), 
July, 1952, p. 935) was amended to change 
the word “dismissal” wherever it occurred 
to “termination of contract”. 


Shop Closing 


An amendment to the Village Act makes 
provision for a full day’s closing of shops 
by by-law. A_ village council is now 
permitted to pass a by-law requiring all 
or any classes of shops to remain closed 
during any time between 12. o’clock 
midnight of any day and five o’clock in 
the morning of the second following day. 
The Act already authorized by-laws to be 
passed providing for shops to be closed 
between 5 p.m. and 5 a.m. on each or any 
day of the week, on one afternoon a week, 
and on holidays. These by-laws may be 
passed on the council’s own motion with- 
out a petition being made by shop owners. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled 

The Rehabilitation Act, the first of its 
kind in Canada, is designed to assist 
disabled persons to take a proper place 
in the economic life of the community by 
helping them to overcome their handicaps 
and to develop broader and more 
remunerative skills. 

The Minister of Social 
Rehabilitation is authorized to furnish 
rehabilitation services to any disabled 
person or group of persons and, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada, a provincial 
Government, a municipality or the Muin- 
ister of Municipal Affairs on behalf of a 
local improvement district for the purpose 
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of providing for the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. A division of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
has been developing services to disabled 
persons for several years. Under the new 
Act, this program will be expanded as 
part of the federal-provincial plan. An 
agreement is already in effect between the 
federal Minister of Labour and_ the 
Saskatchewan Minister of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation. 


Under the Act, a “disabled person” 
means a Saskatchewan resident as defined 
in the Social Aid Act who has a handicap 
which obstructs his occupational perform- 
ance, or a person entitled to rehabilitation 
services under the terms of an agreement 
made between the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment and another authority as provided 
for in the Act. 


The services which the Minister may 
provide to a disabled person, or may 
assist him to obtain by means of a grant 
or loan, include all types of vocational 
and medical assistance. In the field of 
vocational assistance, the Minister may 
provide for occupational diagnosis and 
euidance, occupational training and train- 
ing facilities, including transportation and 
maintenance of the disabled person while 
he is undergoing training. “Occupational 
training” includes manual, pre-vocational, 
vocational and supplementary training. 
Occupational tools, books, material, equip- 
ment and other personal property deemed 
necessary for rehabilitation purposes may 
also be supplied. The Minister may assist 
a disabled person to obtain a licence or 
permit required by any Act authorizing 
him to engage in a particular occupation, 
subject to the terms of the Act. 


The medical services to be provided for 
include medical or psychiatric examination, 
diagnosis and advice; medical, psychiatric, 
dental and surgical treatment; nursing and 
hospital care, foster home care, conval- 
escent home care; drugs, medical and 
surgical supplies and prosthetic appliances. 
The Minister is given discretion to provide 
any other services he considers necessary 
to carry out the purpose of the Act. 


Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council, the Minister may 
declare any organization or group of 
persons to be in need of rehabilitation 
Services, and may make grants to any 


corporation or other body that has for its 
object the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons. He also has power’ to purchase, lease 
or otherwise acquire real property iu he 
considers 1t necessary for the purpose of 
exercising any of the vowers conferred 
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upon him by the Act, and to sell, lease, 
exchange or otherwise deal with the prop- 
erty as he deems advisable. With the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, he may establish and operate 
rehabilitation schools and any rehabilitation 
project or enterprise. 

The expenses of the rehabilitation ser- 
vices provided under the Act are to be paid 
from moneys appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose. The cost of any 
service obtained through misrepresentation 
or fraud may be recovered from the 
recipient or from the estate of a deceased 
recipient as a debt due to the Crown. 

The Act authorizes a municipality, and 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs on 
behalf of a local improvement district, to 
enter into and carry into effect an agree- 
ment with the provincial Government for 
rehabilitation purposes. This does not 
dispense with a requirement in any Act 
or municipal law that by-laws be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the burgesses or 
receive the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the proper administra- 
tion of the Act and for regulating the 
expenditures to be made. He may 
prescribe the conditions of eligibility of 
applicants for rehabilitation services, the 
information to be submitted, the form of 
application and the time, manner and place 
of making application and may provide for 
investigation into an application and for 
the determination of questions respecting 
eligibility. Provision is also made for 
regulations classifying applicants and pre- 
scribing the type and extent of services 
to be granted to any class of applicants. 


Health Services 

An amendment to the Health Services 
Act raised from $40 to $50 the maximum 
annual tax to be paid by any person on 
behalf of himself and his spouse and 
dependent children for the provision of 
health services. 

The Hospitalization Act was amended to 
include a list of dependents under 21 years 
of age who are covered by the hospital- 
ization tax paid by the head of the family 
and to remove the $30 limit previously 
set on the amount he may be required to 
pay annually for himself and his family. 
The maximum tax may now be fixed by 
regulation. 

The list of dependants is the same as 
that previously set out in regulations. It 
includes dependants under 18 years of age, 
children over the age of 18 who are 
dependent because of physical or mental 


infirmity, and dependants between the ages 
of 18 and 21 years who are attending a 
secondary school, university or other 


educational institution or are training at a 
school of nursing approved by the Minister 
of Health. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New plumbing code approved and safety regulations for diesel loco- 


motives in coal mines issued 


in Alberta. Higher hospitalization tax 


levied in Saskatchewan. Changes in duration of training course and 
in working conditions for practical nurses made in Manitoba, Ontario 


In Alberta, new regulations have been 
made to ensure the safe operation of diesel 
locomotives in coal mines. New plumbing 
regulations under the Alberta Public Health 
Act, not yet in effect, will apply to the 
whole province. 


The minimum age for training courses 
for nursing assistants was lowered in 
Ontario and a longer course prescribed. 
Revised regulations for licensed practical 
nurses in Manitoba establish new condi- 
tions with respect to hours, wages and 
holidays. 

In Saskatchewan, the annual premium 
payable under the compulsory Hospitaliza- 
tion Act was raised from $10 to $15 for 
an adult and from a maximum of $30 to 
$40 for a family. 


The first regulations under the new 
Saskatchewan Rehabilitation Act set out 
the procedure to be followed by a disabled 
person in applying for rehabilitation §ser- 
vices and. the duties of the Director, under 
the supervision of the Social Welfare 
Board, in furnishing such services. 


FEDERAL 
Pilotage By-law 


A new by-law was issued with respect 
to the pilotage of vessels entering or 
leaving the port of Port aux Basques, New- 
foundland, by an Order in Council (P.C. 
1953-1234) approved August 5 and gazetted 
August 26. The by-law covers such 
matters as the licensing of pilots, remun- 
eration, holidays with pay, powers and 
duties of pilots and boatmen, and pilotage 
dues. 


The Board of Pilotage Commissioners for 
the port, which is responsible for hiring 
the required number of pilots and for 
making and administering the by-laws, is 


required to maintain one pilot boat oper- 
ated by a boatman on instructions from 
the chief pilot. 

All pilots must be licensed by the Board. 
Licences are obtained on examination, 
which may include a complete medical 
examination, and must be endorsed annu- 
ally at the beginning of the shipping 
season by the chairman of the Board. 

When on duty, the pilot must always 
carry his licence and a copy of the pilotage 
by-laws. Pilots must be available for duty 
at all times, except when on vacation, and, 
unless all pilots are engaged in piloting 
vessels, at least one must be on duty at 
the pilot station or on board the pilot 
boat whenever the pilotage limits are open 
to navigation. The chief pilot or one of 
his assistants must report to a commis- 
sioner daily to ascertain expected arrivals 
and departures. The pilot must hail a 
vessel which enters the limits except those 
that are exempted by the by-law to deter- 
mine whether or not a pilot is required 
and must immediately notify the secretary- 
treasurer of the Board when any vessel has 
entered the limits and been offered the 
services of a pilot. 


Pilots must exercise the utmost care for 
the safe conduct of the vessel under their 
charge, whether in tow or not, and any 
damage to vessels or other property must 
be reported immediately. The pilot must 
also report any aids to navigation which 
are not operating, are out of position or 
missing from the pilotage limits. 

A vacation of two weeks with pay after 
one year of service must be granted to 
each pilot. The salary of pilots and boat- 
men is to be determined by the Board at 
its annual meeting in January. At the end 
of December of each year any surplus of 
funds above a safe operating capital after 
salaries and operating expenses have been 
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paid must be divided, at the discretion of 
the Board, between the pilots and the 
boatmen. 


The pilotage dues, which are appended 
to the by-law, vary according to registered 
tonnage of the vessel. A surcharge of 15 
per cent of the rates is set to meet service 
charges of the Pilotage Commission. If a 
vessel requires to be moved within the 
limits of the port, the charge is $12. 
Vessels registered in Newfoundland and 
operating on schedule between any other 
province and the port and those entering 
the port for refuge are required to pay 
only half the fixed pilotage dues. No 
vessel will be compelled to accept the ser- 
vices of a pilot but dues must be paid 
whenever the services of a pilot are used 
or offered. 

Certain vessels are exempt from pilotage 
dues, including fishing vessels (except when 
on a voyage between the port and a place 
outside the province), government. ships, 
small pleasure yachts and vessels of less 
than 100 tons. 


The by-law was issued under the New- 
foundland Act “Of Outport Pilots and 
Pilotage” which remains in force pending 
proclamation in Newfoundland of Part VI 
of the Canada Shipping Act. All former 
by-laws for the district are repealed. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Apprentice- 
ship Act for the carpenter trade were 
replaced to include provisions for the issue 
of certificates of qualification to persons on 
the basis of their experience in the trade 
and to make a few changes in the appren- 
ticeship standards for the trade. 

New sections providing for certificates 
of qualification for carpenters enable a 
carpenter who submits proof of his effi- 
ciency and has had at least four years of 
qualifying experience before September 15, 
19538, to apply for a certificate. Unless a 
journeyman applies for the certificate with- 
in 180 days from that date, he will be 
required to take an examination. If he 
fails in the examination, he will be given 
appropriate standing as an apprentice and 
may then complete his training as an 
apprentice. 

A certificate may be cancelled if it is 
obtained by fraud or if the holder fails to 
pass when re-examined. He may be 
required by the Board at any time to 
appear for a re-examination without fee. 
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The upper age limit for entering into 
a contract of apprenticeship was removed 
and the regulations now state that, subject 
to the Act and regulations, a person of 16 
years or over is eligible to become an 
apprentice in the carpenter trade. Pre- 
viously, only persons between 16 and 21 
were eligible but exception could be made 
by the Board for Second World War 
veterans over the age of 21. 

Another change is that the wage pay- 
able to an apprentice during the first year 
of apprenticeship is now to be not less 
than 45 per cent rather than 40 per cent 
of the prevailing wages of a Journeyman. 
Other wage rates are unchanged. 

The new regulations also provide for the 
payment of a $3 fee for a certificate of 
qualification. 

The regulations were approved on August 
31 by O.C. 1218-53, gazetted September 15. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 

The installation and use of diesel loco- 
motives in Alberta coal mines are now 
governed by regulations under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. 


A diesel locomotive cannot be used in 
a mine without the written permission of 
the Director of Mines. An application for 
permission must be in writing and must 
state the type of construction of the loco- 
motive, the sections of the mine where 
it will be operated, the maximum gradient 
of all proposed diesel haulage roads, the 
quantity of air passing and the percentage 
of inflammable gas present and any other 
information required by the Director. If 
the Director grants permission, he may 
impose certain terms, conditions and 
special rules under which the _ diesel 
locomotive may be operated. He may at 
any time vary these or may withdraw his 
permission. 

The track on which the locomotive is 
operated must have adequate strength and 
be laid and maintained so that the loco- 
motive and its load will be supported with 
the maximum of safety at all times. 
Abrupt curves must be avoided and where 
necessary the outer rail must be raised and 
a guard rail provided. There must be suffi- 
cient clearance to prevent accidents or the 
restriction of air currents. 

The quantity of air passing and the 
percentage of inflammable gas present at 
each end of a roadway and at inter- 
mediate points must be tested at least 
once weekly. If the amount of inflammable 
gas exceeds 0:75 per cent, tests must be 
made at least daily while that percentage 
exists and for six working days afterwards. 


These daily tests must be made when the 
percentage is likely to be greatest and the 
results must be reported to the mine 
manager and by him to the _ District 
Inspector within seven days. 

If the amount of inflammable gas present 
is found to exceed one per cent, the use 
of the locomotive must be discontinued 
and the action reported without delay to 
the Director. The use of the locomotive 
may not be resumed until the situation has 
been remedied to the satisfaction of the 
District Inspector. 

Monthly tests of exhaust gas must indi- 
cate less than two parts per thousand of 
earbon monoxide or the locomotive will 
be deemed defective. 


Only diesel locomotives of a type and 
construction approved by the Director may 
be used and they must be properly main- 
tained. The requirements include a flame- 
proof trap on the exhaust, a speed indi- 
eator, an efficient headlight with a 
visibility range of 200 feet and a portable 
fire extinguisher. 

A daily examination of the locomotive 
must be made by a_ capable’ person 
appointed in writing by the manager. The 
flameproof trap on the exhaust must be 
replaced by one in clean condition at least 
once a day. At least once a week an 
examination must be made by a qualified 
mechanic to see that the locomotive is in 
all respects in proper working order. <A 
brake test is also required weekly and after 
any repairs or adjustments have been 
made. The results of all such tests must 
be entered in a book kept for that pur- 
pose. A locomotive must not be used if 
any defects are likely to result in its unsafe 
operation. 

Permissible loads, speeds and_ other 
matters in connection with the safe 
running of trains are to be determined by 
the mine manager. A diesel driver must 
be thoroughly trained in the operation of 
the train. 

Safety requirements are laid down for 
the handling and storage of oil used as 
fuel. Unless permission from the District 
Inspector is obtained, only sufficient oil 
for one day’s work may be taken’ below 
ground. General precautions to be taken 
against the outbreak of fire include a 
prohibition of smoking in or within 30 feet 
of a filling station. 


Alberta Public Health Act 
New plumbing regulations, approved by 
O.C. 1173-53 on August 24, and gazetted 


September 15, will become effective “on 


the 180th day” after publication. A new 
plumbing code for the province of Ontario 
recently went into effect. 

The regulations apply to the sanitary or 
storm drainage facilities, the venting 
system, and the public or private water 
supply system of any building and to the 
connection of any storm water or sewerage 
system with any point of public disposal or 
other terminal. They do not apply to 
plumbing installations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government of Canada in 
areas such as National Parks, Indian 
Reservations and Armed Forces properties, 
or to the plumbing in a single family 
dwelling, provided that these installations 
are in no way connected to municipally- 
controlled water or sewerage systems. They 
do, however, apply to private sewage 
disposal systems installed by a house owner 
in a city, town, village or hamlet. 

Plumbing inspectors responsible for 
enforcing the regulations are to be 
appointed by the local municipal council in 
an urban municipality with a population of 
more than 2,000 or any urban municipality 
which has a water or sewerage system. In 
other areas of the province inspectors will 
be appointed by the provincial Board of 
Health. Before any plumbing installation 
is made, application for a permit must 
be made to a plumbing inspector. Permits 
may be issued only to plumbing con- 
tractors, except that the owner of a single 
family dwelling may be granted a permit 
to install a private sewage disposal system 
or to do any plumbing work in his house. 

All construction, repair, renovation or 
alteration of plumbing must be done in 
conformity with the regulations. Where 
the plumbing system in an existing build- 
ing is altered or repaired, necessary devia- 
tions from the regulations will be permitted 
provided that they conform to the intent 
of the regulations and receive the written 
approval of the plumbing inspector. All 
fixtures, pipe and other materials must be 
in accordance with the standards approved 
by the National Building Code issued by 
the National Research Council of Canada. 

All new and existing plumbing systems 
are subject to inspection. In urban 
municipalities with more than 2,000 
persons or in any municipality with a water 
or sewerage system, all plumbing con- 
structed, repaired, renewed or altered must 
be inspected and found to conform to the 
regulations before it is put into use. If 
in the inspector’s opinion the installation 
does not comply with the regulations, he 
may issue written instructions requiring 
the fault to be remedied within a specified 
time limit. Where a plumbing inspector 
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becomes aware of defective plumbing in 
any existing building which is or may 
become prejudicial to the public health, 
he must advise the local or provincial 
board of health. The board may require 
the plumbing to be altered to comply with 
the regulations. 


Alberta Quarries Regulation Act 

A fee of $5 has been set under the 
Alberta Quarries Regulation Act for the 
examination for a blaster’s certificate and 
also for the certificate. The Act was 
amended in 1952 to authorize the setting 
of fees by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Further, the section of the 
regulations setting out the qualifications 
required for a_ blaster’s certificate was 
replaced and the procedure for obtaining 
a certificate was added. 

To qualify for a blaster’s certificate, an 
applicant must now be able to give as 
well as to understand working directions 
and warnings in English. The other 
qualifications are unchanged, i.e. the 
applicant must be at least 21 years old 
and must have had at least six months’ 
experience in blasting operations under the 
supervision of a blaster. 

Previously, the regulations merely stated 
that an inspector might grant a certificate 
to any person who had the above qualifi- 
cation. The certificate was valid from the 
date of issue until the following July 31 
and might be renewed at the discretion 
of the inspector. It is now provided that 
an applicant must apply to the inspector 
on a special form and enclose the $5 fee. 
The inspector will then conduct an exam- 
ination and report on it to the Director 
of Mines. Within the 12 months following 
notification that he may obtain a certifi- 
cate, the applicant may pay the $5 fee 
and apply to the Director for a blaster’s 
certificate. 

(No expiry date is set for the certificate. 
As before, the Director may suspend or 
cancel it if the holder is incompetent or 
guilty of a dangerous practice or improper 
conduct. 

The amendment to the regulations was 
approved on August 31 by O.C. 1217-53, 
gazetted September 15. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 

New regulations under the Manitoba 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act dealing with 
fees, hours and vacations became effective 
September 1. 

Several changes were made with respect 
to fees. The new fees are minimum fees. 
The daily minima for an 8-hour, 10-hour, 
12-hour or 20-hour day are $6, $7.50, $9 
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and $10, respectively. These represent an 
increase from the former fees of $5.40, 
$6, $7.30 and $7.45. The regulations make 
it clear that a licensed practical nurse is 
responsible for her own board, room and 
maintenance. 

Where a practical nurse is employed and 
paid by the month or longer period, the 
minimum monthly salary which she must 
receive is now $135 plus laundering of 
uniforms. Previously, graduated monthly 
fees were set, depending on whether a 
nurse was in her first, second, third or a 
subsequent year of service. Further, they 
were applicable to cases where room, board 
and laundry were supplied free of charge. 
A practical nurse was authorized to charge 
an additional fee equivalent to the current 
value of room, board or laundry not 
supplied to her. 

The stipulation that a practical nurse 

must have four hours off duty and at least 
six hours for sleep each day that she is on 
20-hour duty now applies to any period of 
duty in excess of 12 hours in a day. 
- Working hours for practical nurses 
employed by the month may not exceed 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. The 
previous regulations limited daily hours to 
eight and provided that a nurse should 
not be required to work more than six 
days in a week. 


Under the previous regulations, nurses on 
a monthly salary were entitled to two 
weeks’ holiday with pay in each -year. 
The relevant provision now states that they 
are entitled, on completion of a year’s 
continuous service with an employer, to 
two weeks or to the period provided for 
under the Vacations with Pay Act, which- 
ever is the greater. A year’s continuous 
service means a period of not less than 
95 per cent of the regular working hours 
within the 12 months immediately pre- 
ceding the vacation. 


Issued as Manitoba Regulation 26/53, the 
regulations were filed August 28 and 
gazetted September 5. At the same time, 
Man. Reg. 27/53 set fees of $5 for regis- 
tration of the certificate of qualification as 
a licensed practical nurse and of $1 for 
either an annual or a special licence to 
practise as a licensed practical nurse. 


Ontario Nursing Act 


The training course for nursing assistants 
under the Ontario Nursing Act has been 
lengthened from nine to ten months and 
the minimum age for admission to the 
course is now 17 years rather than 18. 


The changes were gazetted September 12 
as O. Reg. 157/53. It amends the regula- 


tions (O. Reg. 48/52 of January 31, 1952) 
governing the training, examination, cer- 
tification and_ registration of nursing 
assistants. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

A 1953 amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act removed the $30 hmit 
on the total amount which could be 
collected annually from a family for the 
hospitalization tax and authorized the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to fix the 
maximum amount payable. In the regu- 
lations governing the levy and collection 
of the hospitalization tax for the year 1954, 
the amount is fixed at $40 in respect of 
any person, his wife and dependants. 

The annual tax for an adult is raised 
from $10 to $15 but the tax for a child 
under 18 years of age remains $5. 

The pro rata tax for a person who 
becomes eligible for benefit in the course 
of a tax year is now $1.26 a month instead 
of 84 cents. It is still 42 cents a month 
for a child under 18 years of age. The 
total pro rata tax for a family must not 
exceed $3.34 a month (previously $2.50). 

A new section in the regulations sets out 
the conditions under which tax refunds 
may be made in cases where the 1954 tax 
has been paid. An application for a refund 
on behalf of a resident leaving the prov- 
ince before January 1, 1954, to live else- 
where must be made on or before Feb- 
ruary 28. Refunds may also be made on 
behalf of persons who are members of an 
exempted class from January 1 or who 
become beneficiaries under the British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Act. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
1635/53 on July 27 and gazetted Sep- 
tember 4. 


Trades Union Congress 


(Continued from page 1623) 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance. Delegates were assured that General 
Council is fully alive to the importance 
of seeing that assurances given by the 
Government are observed to ensure that 
the interests of the war disabled are fully 
safeguarded. 


Other Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted calling for:— 
Farly Four-Power peace talks. 


Saskatchewan Rehabilitation Act 


Regulations have been issued for the 
administration of the Saskatchewan Reha- 
bilitation Act passed this year to provide 
physical and vocational rehabilitation §ser- 
vices to the disabled (see p. 0000). The 
regulations, made on May 25 and gazetted 
August 28, state that application for such 
services may be made to the Director of 
Rehabilitation in the Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation or to 
Administrators of Regional Offices. The 
application must be on a form prescribed 
by the Director and the applicant must 
furnish any evidence necessary to prove 
his eligibility. 

The duties of the Director or an Admin- 
istrator include keeping a record of all 
services provided, examining applications, 
and furnishing the services he considers 
advisable for the rehabilitation of a 
disabled person whose prognosis is favour- 
able for early employment. The disabled 
person or his parents may be required to 
pay part of the cost. 

The Social Welfare Board must give its 
approval to any arrangement made by the 
Director with a public or private agency 
for granting services and sharing the costs. 
It must approve the terms and conditions 
under which a loan is given to establish 
a disabled person in a business enter- 
prise. Such a loan cannot exceed $1,000. 
The Board may also impose conditions 
with respect to the furnishing of services 
and may require its approval to be given 
before services are provided by the Director 
or Administrators of Regional Offices. 





Equal pay for equal work in the public 
services. 

Reduction in the period of compulsory 
military service. 

Implementation of the Gowers report 
concerning health, welfare and safety in 
non-industrial employment. 

Payment of unemployment benefit to 
persons whose employment is affected by 
a trade dispute. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of - 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit declined slightly during August, statistics* show, 
but were about 21 per cent more numerous than for same month of 1952 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined slightly 
during August but were 21 per cent higher 
than for the same period in 1952. 

August statistics include for the first 
time claimants becoming incapacitated 
while drawing benefit, in accordance with 
the amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which came into effect 
August.3 GL.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1L16). 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during August a total of 74,052 claims was 
filed in local offices across Canada, com- 
pared with 75,869 recorded for July and 
61,038 for August 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on August 31 totalled 
111,287 (78,491 males and 32,796 females), 
compared with 110,988 (77,607 males and 
33,031 demales),.on. July 31 and 101,980 
(71,146 males and 30,834 females) on 
August 31, 1952. On August 31, short-time 
and temporary claimants numbered 14,481 
(9,854 males and 4,627 females) and 8,552 
(7,789 males and 763 females) respectively. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of initial 
and renewal claims on behalf of 74,262 
claimants, of whom 53,163 were entitled to 
benefit and 21,099 were not entitled. The 
chief reasons for non-entitlement to benefit 
were: “benefit year not established”. 7,179 
and the following disqualifications 
(aneluding 5,714 on revised claims), “not 
unemployed”, 9,754 cases (in 57 per cent 
of these cases the duration of the disquahfi- 
6. days ~or less); 
leaving without just cause”, 


* Gases ; 


cation period was 
“voluntarily 
4,285 cases. 

During August, 49,268 began 
recelving benefit, compared with 49,164 in 
July and 46,642 in August 19852. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


persons 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 





Benefit payments during August amounted 
to $6,408,827 in respect of 2,138,224 com- 
pensated days (of which 6,452 
disability days compensated), compared 
with $7,148,024 and 2,383,416 days during 
July and $6,238,800 and 2,150,173 days 
during August 1952. 

During the week August 29-September 4, 
87,367 beneficiaries received $1,483,305 in 
compensation for 496,690 days (including 
3,685 days of disability), in comparison 
with 89,747 beneficiaries, $1,526,163 and 
511,447 days for the week July 25-31, and 
82,740 beneficiaries who were paid $1,373,517 
in respect of 464,194 days during the week 
August 23-29, 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the last week of August was $2.99, com- 
pared with $2.98 for the last week of July 
and $2.96 for the corresponding week last 
vear. 


were 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,138,093 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At August 31, employers registered 
250,294, an increase of 813 
during the month. 


numbered 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 908, February 19, 1953 


Held: That inasmuch as the claimant had 
voluntarily left her job three weeks before 
her marriage without informing her 
employer of her desire to return to work 
after her marriage, it could not be said 
that her separation from employment was 
m consequence of the application of her 
employer's rule against retaining married 
women, within the meaning of Benefit 
Regulation 5A(1)(b)(i). 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
who had worked for a textile company since 
1947, filed a short-time claim for benefit 
on October 11, 1951. 

On October 1, 1952, the local office 
reported that she was married on Sep- 
tember 20, 1952, and that she had definitely 
left her employment on August 29, 1952. 
The employer stated that she had not been 
discharged in consequence of a rule against 
the employment of married women but had 
voluntarily left. In regard to those state- 
ments, the claimant commented that she 
gave her notice of separation to the 
employer on August 29, 1952, because she 
was getting married on September 20, 1952, 
and she knew that the employer had a rule 
against retaining married women in his 
employ as he had refused to accede to a 
request of one of her fellow-workers that 
she be retained in her employment after 
marriage. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
the receipt of benefit for a period of two 
years immediately following the date of 
her marriage because in his opinion she had 
not met any one of the conditions stipu- 
lated in Benefit Regulation 5A. 

In her appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant stated that after her marriage she 
went to see the personnel manager of the 
company with a view to being rehired 
and although he took her application he 
informed her that he had no work for her. 

The claimant and a union representative 
appeared before a court of referees at the 
hearing of her case. The court, after taking 
into consideration that the employer had 
refused a request of one of her fellow- 
workers to be kept on in her employment 
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after her marriage and that there were no 
married women working in the claimant’s 
department, unanimously allowed her 
appeal on the ground that the policy 
followed by the employer in respect to 
the employment of married women was 
tantamount to a rule within the meaning 
of Benefit Regulation 5A. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the court’s deci- 
sion was contrary to the jurisprudence 
established in previous decisions of the 
Umpire dealing with similar cases. 


Conclusions—The insurance officer rightly 
contends that the decision of the court of 
referees is not in accordance with the juris- 
prudence laid down by the Umpire in 
similar cases. 

In a recent decision, CU-B 884, I drew 
attention of this same court to the follow- 
ing extract from decision CU-B 859:— 

If the evidence indicates that a claimant 
has not asked to be retained in the service 
of the employer but has voluntarily left her 
employment because she assumed that she 
would be dismissed on account of her 
marriage, the requirement of Benefit Regu- 
lation 5A(1)(b) (i) is not met. 

I would add that the decisions of the 
Umpire are final and not subject to appeal 
to any court and that courts of referees 
as well as the insurance officers must con- 
form to them. 

In the present case, the evidence indi- 
cates that the claimant had voluntarily 
left her employment without informing her 
employer of her desire to return to work 
after her marriage. The employer had 
every reason to believe that she had 
definitely left her employment and when 
she returned to “retake her job” the 
employer had replaced her or else had not 
found it necessary to replace her. 

The fact, as reported by the claimant, 
that the employer “took her application” 
shows that he had no rule to the effect 
that married women had to be released as 
a consequence of their marriage. 

For those reasons, the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualification from the receipt 
of benefit originally imposed by the insur- 
ance officer is reinstated as from the date 
that this decision is communicated to the 
claimant. 
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Decision CU-B 922, March 20, 1953 


Held: That the unemployment of the 
claimant as from the beginning of the 
strike in anticipation of which he had been 
laid off was by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant 
filed a renewal claim for benefit on June 13, 
1952, and stated that he had worked as a 
sawyer for a shingle company in Van- 
eouver, B.C., from March 5, 1952, to 
June 12, 1952, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. 

The Vancouver Office of the Commission 
reported that a labour dispute had been 
in progress for some time between the 
lumbering, logging and sawmill operators 


Ph ahe! qi el eae aeRe Pree union; that the dispute 
was submitted to a board of conciliation 
but the union refused to accept the 


majority award; that from time to time 
the union had proclaimed “June 15—no 
contract—no work” with the result that a 
stoppage of work occurred throughout the 
industry shortly after midnight, June 15, 
1952; that the employer had informed the 
local office that his plant closed down on 
the afternoon of June 12 as his supply of 
logs was exhausted; that logs were on 
the way but they did not arrive in time 
to continue operations the following day 
and that had it not been for the strike 
which had been called on June 14, oper- 
ations would have been resumed on that 
date. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit as 
from June 16, 1952, under Section 39(1) 
of the Act and for so long as the stoppage 
of work continued. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard repre- 
sentatives of his union and the regional 
appeals officer, unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions—The appeal of the inter- 
ested union is based on ‘two grounds, 
namely :— 


(a) That the claimant and those asso- 
ciated with him in the appeal lost their 
employment “due to shortage of logs and 
market conditions”. 

\(b) That employees of certain other 
companies connected with the lumbering 
industry were paid, under similar circum- 
stances, unemployment insurance benefit. 

Regarding (a), this question is entirely 
one of fact and, after having thoroughly 
studied the evidence on file, I do not see 
any valid reason to differ with the unani- 
mous finding of the court of referees that 
the claimant was laid off in anticipation 
of the impending strike. Under the cir- 
cumstances and in accordance with the 
principle laid down by my predecessor in 
CU-B 417, which principle I have restated 
in many subsequent decisions dealing with 
cases coming under Section 39 of the Act, 
the court rightly ruled that the claimant’s 
unemployment as from June 16, 1952, was 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute within the meaning of 


. the Act. 


Regarding (b), the case concerning those 
employees is not before me for decision. 
However it would appear from the testi- 
mony given by the Regional Appeals Officer 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion before the court of referees that if 
the said employees received benefit it was 
either because they “were operating under 
a separate agreement” and “were not 
allowed access to the plant” or because 
their employer had adduced satisfactory 
evidence that the cessation of his opera- 
tions was “in no way connected with the 
present wage negotiations between (the) 
union and operators”. 

In concluding, I might add that it is 
significant to note that when Mr. ........ : 
one of the union officials who appeared 
before the court, was asked at the hearing’ 
whether the union would have let the man 
go back to work had the employers wanted 
to continue or resume their operations, he 
replied: “None of our members are going 
to be scabs. They are not that kind of 
people.” 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 





Recent Amendments Concern Holiday and Sevérance Pay 


Holiday pay will no longer deprive of 
benefit a claimant for unemployment in- 
surance, and severance pay will be disre- 
garded in determining whether or not a 
person is unemployed, as a result of recent 
amendments to unemployment insurance 
benefit regulations. The new provisions 
went into effect October 1. 
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Under the new provisions, benefit is not 
paid to an employee for the first week 
of a plant or factory shutdown for a 
general holiday, regardless of whether he 
is paid for the holiday or not. However, 
if the shutdown lasts for more than a week, 
benefit is paid for the days, other than 


(Continued on page 1610) 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 140 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to. be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 159 contracts in these 
sategories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour: 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 


colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts Awarded for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded for the manufacture of supplies and equipment during September 
are set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (July Report)........... 128 $687,502.00 
ee OCC ee. EE ND Ae 9 90,127.25 
Bee Otre ts ee ee ee en 3 47,918.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
eurrently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


supplies and 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 
5 5 i 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


80153—63 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 

or. if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 
' (ce) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


(liserimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $167.95 was collected from two employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the two employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Shepody River N B: Modern Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of dyke. Between 
Portage la Prairie & St Francois Xavier 
Man: Donald K Forbes, river dyking work 
on Assiniboine River; Pearen Construction 
Co, cut-offs on Assiniboine River. Near 
Lancer Sask: Continental Construction Co, 
construction of drainage «& irrigation pro- 
ject. Maple Creek Sask: A N_ Duff, 
improvement work & additions to the rein- 
forced concrete spillway structure for 
junction reservoir. Near Shaunavon Sask: 


Central Mortgage and 


Greenwood N S: Central Landscaping 
Agency of Canada, landscaping. Saint 
John N B: Bruce E Lawson, *closing of 
rear stairways; Atlantic Paving Co, *hard- 
surfacing roadways, Rockwood Court. 
Montreal P Q: Planned Renovators Co, 
*plaster repairs; Lewis Conway, *removal 
of tanks, Benny Farm. Val d'Or P Q: 
Robert Bernier, *repairs to foundations. 
Ajax Ont: Spartan Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of underground steam _ser- 
vices; Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd, construction of storm & 
sanitary sewers, water mains & roadways. 
Dunnville Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, land- 
scaping. Hamilton Ont: H H Sutton, 
landscaping. North Bay Ont: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. Oak- 
ville Ont: A Cope & Sons Ltd, paving of 


Western Construction Co & Northwest 
Construction Co, reinforced concrete spill- 
way, Coronach project. Travers. Alta: 
C Mamezasz, construction of reinforced 


-conerete chute inlet structure from Main 


Canal of the Bow River project into 
reservoir; Whelihan Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of canal joining the Travers 
reservoir to the Little Bow reservoir, Bow 
River project. Near Vauahall Alta: 
Nodwell Bros Ltd, construction of drainage 
canal on the Bow River project. 


Housing Corporation 


roads; R H Barnsley, landscaping. Port 
Arthur Ont: William Lamke, *landscaping. 
Portage la Prairie Man: J H From, land- 
scaping. Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of school; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, landscaping. 
Swift Current Sask: N Clark, *landscaping. 
Edmonton Alta: Garden Tilling Service, 
landscaping; T J Pounder & Co Lid, 
hardsurfacing of roadways & driveways. 
Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
school. Chilliwack B C: Columbia Bitu- 
lithic Ltd, grading & paving of roads & 
parking areas. Comox B C: A & B Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of school; 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of 
houses. New Westminster B C: Berge & 
Kavanagh, interior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to existing wharf, Seaward 
Defence Base. Greenwood N S: Canadian 
Vickers Ltd, supply & installation of two 
steam generating units, central heating 
plant; Foundation Maritime Ltd, construc- 
tion of central heating plant, RCAF 
Station. Camp Gagetown N B: A F Byers 
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Construction Co Ltd, clearing & grubbing; 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, clearing & 
erubbing; Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 
clearing & grubbing; L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, clearing &  grubbing; 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, clearing & 
grubbing; Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, construction of foundations, drainage 


& base course for main access. roads. 
Renous N B: R V Demmings & Co Ltd, 
installation of pumping equipment, RCN. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, construction of hangar leanto. 
Montreal P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
grading, paving, fencing & sodding. Tour 
peer ft) Voisine Transport iGo dtd, 
residual construction & related work for 
completion of radio station. Ville La Salle 
P Q: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada 
Ltd, installation & equipment for automatic 
sprinkler system, Naval Supply Depot. 
Camp Borden Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, 
construction of roads, parking areas, curbs, 
gutters, drainage & access roads. Long 
Branch Ont: Western Counties Estates, 
construction of RCASC garage & POL 
service station. MRockcliffe Ont: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system «& 
dismantling of existing overhead lines; 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, modifications 
to electrical distribution system. Trenton 
Oni:  Yerminal Construction Co Ltd, 
extension & alterations to central heating 


plant. Uplands Ont: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
hangar; Terminal Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of underground steam distribu- 
tion system. MacDonald Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of clarigester, sprin- 
kling filter, sewage pumphouse & addition 
to sewage disposal plant. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Piggott Construction 
(Alberta), Ltd, construction of pipeline & 
pumping station. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan 
Iron & Engineering Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of steam generating unit, central 
heating plant, RCAF Station; Claydon Co 
Ltd, construction of RCEME workshop. 
Cold Lake Alta: Burns & Dutton Con- 
crete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Namao 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of chapels. Vegreville Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of armoury. Esquimalt B C: 
Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of laboratory group, Rocky 
Point. 


Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N 8S: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to French cable wharf. Green- 
wood N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of addition to fire hall, RCAF 
Station. Coverdale N B: P Sullivan & Sons, 
drilling of wells, Naval Radio Station. 
Montreal P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
resurfacing roadway, improving drainage & 
moving curbs, HQ Command, Atwater 
Avenue. St. Johns P Q: Kelly Lumber & 
Construction Ltd, construction of sewer, 
RCAF Station. Angus Ont: Terminal Con- 


struction Co Ltd, installation of central 
heating plant, conversion of hot air systems 
to low pressure steam systems in bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of hangar 
windows with steel sash, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of steelox bldg, RCAF 
Station. Trenton Ont: Norman A Lock & 
Son, interior painting of bldgs, No 6 
Repair Depot. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Westeel Products 
Ltd, installation of steel doors on water- 
side of shed No 21. Montreal Harbour 
P Q: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, recon- 


struction of wharf at sections 40, 41, 42. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: City Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving & drainage of north 
end of Lapointe Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Renews Nfld: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Montague P E I: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Kusttco Harbour P FE I: Noye & 
Raynor, construction of boat shelter. 
Bailey's Brook N 8S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Glace Bay N 8: 
iP Porter Co Lid, *dredging. Hahfax 
N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions, Customs Annex & Shed 
21. LaHave N S: Acadia Construction 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. LaHave 
River Channel N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Little Tancook N S: David A 
Mason, breakwater extension. New Haven 


N S: J H Stephen, breakwater reconstruc- 
tion. Petit de Grat N S: Silver & Roberts, 
construction of conerete deck on wharf. 
Pictou Island N S: Tidewater Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Port Hilford N S: F W Digdon & Sons 
Ltd, breakwater-wharf reconstruction. 
Asbestos P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Cap des Rosiers (Anse a 
Louise) P Q: Emile Cloutier, construction 
of breakwater. Dune du Sud P Q: Marcel 
Cauvier & J E Keays, construction of 
breakwater. Grande Riviere P Q: James S 
Watt, harbour improvements (training 
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works reconstruction). Jersey Cove P Q: 
Marcel Cauvier & J EK Keays, construction 
of breakwater. Lacolle (Blackpool) P Q: 
Omer Brault, paving & drainage. Mata- 
pedia P QM: J Antonio Dufour, construction 
of concrete wall. Montreal P Q: Industrial 
Screw & Machine Works Ltd, addition & 
alterations to spiral chutes, Postal Terminal. 
Paspebtac P Q: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
repairs. Port Daniel West (Marcil Lane) 
P Q: George K Steele, wharf construction. 
Rimouski P @Q: Zenon Ouellet, wharf 
improvements (shed). Riviere Caplan P Q: 
Dimock & McLellan, *dredging; Alphonse 
Lapointe & Alphonse Bellavance, jetty 
extension. St Joseph de Sorel P Q: Lucien 
Lachapelle, *dredging. Valleyfield (Baie St 
Francois) P Q: Theode Robidoux, *dredg- 
ing. Barrie Ont: Emery Engineering & 
Contracting Co Ltd, erection of public 
bids. “Bind River-Onte* RA sBlyth, 
wharf reconstruction. Bowmanville Ont: 
MeNamara Constr ud ctro nee om stn. 
rubble stone repairs. Christian Island 
Onis’ Av EK *Hawkin “& «Co “Ltd “wharf 
reconstruction. Collin’s Bay Ont: Edward 
P Walsh, wharf construction. Dyers Bay 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Hamilton Ont: Piggott Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Lake Simcoe Ont: McNamara Construction 


Co Ltd, *dredging. Lion’s Head Ont: 
Detroit River Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Detroit 


River Construction Ltd, rubble stone shore 
protection. Ottawa Ont: W H Yates Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of plant 
engineering services & transport bldg for 
National Research Council; A  Lanctot 
Construction Co, alterations & improve- 
ments to entrances, roof, cornice, etc, 
Hunter Bldg. Pigeon River Ont: Robert 
Murray, addition to & relocation of existing 
Custom Bldg. Port Elgin Ont: R A Blyth, 


‘approach. 


harbour improvements. Tvllsonburg Ont: 
Olmstead & Parker Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Churchill Man: 
Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of detachment bldg, RCMP. Winkler 
Man: Ducharme Hamilton Co Ltd, addi- 
tion & alterations to federal public bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, excava- 
tion & caisson work, Post Office bldg. 
Regina Sask: Smith Brothers & Wilson 
Ltd, construction of Post Office bldg. 
Waskesiu Sask: R A Blyth, breakwater 
repairs. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of laundry & 
workshops bldg, Charles Camsell Hospital; 
Christensen & Macdonald Ltd, demolition, 
excavation, concrete & steel work, public 
bldg. Innisfree Alta: James C Haddow, 
alterations to public bldg. Stettler Alta: 
James C Haddow, construction of public 
bldg. Taber Alta: Southern Alberta Con- 
struction Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Browning Harbour B C:.. Pacific Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of trestle 
Cowichan Bay B C: Pacific Pile 
Driving* Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Elkin’s Point, Grantham’s Landing & 
Wilson Creek B C: R Bumstead, float 
renewal & wharf repairs. Fanny Bay BC: 
Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of 
breakwater & floats. Huntingdon B C: 
EK H Shockley & Son Ltd, erection of 


Customs & Immigration bldg & site 
development. Red Pass B C: C J Oliver 
Ltd, construction of RCMP Detachment 


bldg. Schooner Passage (Rivers Inlet) 
B C: K O Johnson, float & boardwalk 
repairs. Squamish B C: Greenlees Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of boat 
harbour-wharf. Steveston B C: Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
& improvements (No. 1 road). White 
Rock B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater & floats. 


Department of Resources and Development 
Yoho National Park B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of bridge 
over Kicking Horse River & concrete box culverts, Trans-Canada Highway. 


( 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of runway. Beaver 
Island N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, con- 
struction of dwelling & tower. North 
Sydney N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, construction of passenger landing wharf 
& dredging inner east berth. Nitchequon 
P Q: Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication & 
erection of rawinsonde tower, ete. Port 
Harrison P Q: Tower Co Ltd, prefabrica- 
tion & erection of rawinsonde tower. 
Seven Islands P Q: A A Geraghty, con- 
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struction of dwellings. Camlachie Ont: 
IF D Howie Construction Ltd, construction 
of bldgs for Sarnia coast radio station. 
Great Ducks Island Ont: N A McDougall, 
construction of dwelling. Kenora Ont: S 
Flostrand, construction of garage. Malton 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of airport lighting facilities. Mount 
Hope Ont: Armstrong Bros Construction, 
construction of airport lighting. Gimli Man: 
North West Electric Co Ltd, construction 
(Continued on page 1676) 
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Conditions 


Office Employees’ Working Conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing, 1949-53 


Changes in office employees’ working conditions over past four years 
considerably less pronounced than those of plant workers. Most pro- 
nounced trends: 5-day week, overtime compensation, 3rd vacation week 


During the past four years, office 
workers have shared in the general trend 
in Canadian manufacturing towards shorter 
working hours, longer vacations, more paid 
statutory holidays, and other improve- 
ments in working conditions. The changes 
in conditions of office workers, however, 
have been considerably less pronounced 
than have those of plant employees. 

These facts emerge from a comparison 
of the accompanying table, which shows 
working conditions of office employees in 
Canadian manufacturing, with a similar 
table in last month’s Lasour GAzETTE 
(p. 15380) dealing with conditions of plant 
employees. The two tables summarize, on 
a national basis, the results of the last four 
working conditions surveys conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 

The more gradual change in the condi- 
tions of “white collar” workers may be 
attributed in part to the fact that on 
certain items which apply similarly to both 
groups, the conditions applying to office 
staffs have sometimes set the pattern for 
the objectives of plant workers. The 
latter are now, in effect, “catching. up”. 


c 


The most pronounced trends among the 
items studied for office workers were 
towards a five-day week, introduction of 
overtime compensation, and eligibility for 
a third week’s vacation, generally after 15 
years’ service. 

The trend towards a five-day week has 
kept pace with the similar trend for 
factory workers. By April 1953, some 
84 per cent of the office employees in the 
Canadian manufacturing firms covered by 
the survey were on a five-day. week, 
compared with 68 per cent in 1949. For 
plant workers the increase has been from 
61 per cent in 1949 to 79 per cent in 1958. 

In comparison with plant workers, office 
employees have had comparatively little 
change in the length of their work week 
during the period under review. For plant 
workers there has been a strong movement 
towards a 40-hour week. Most office staff, 
however, were already working fewer than 
40 hours (63 per cent in 1949 and 69 per 
cent in 1953). The most common work 
schedule reported for office staff continues 
to be 374 hours, with about 30 per cent 
of the workers at this level in 1949 as 
well as today. There has been a slight 


Coverage of Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


The Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions, formerly conducted 
in October and now in April, covers 
approximately 6,500 establishments in 
manufacturing, most of which have 15 
or more employees. The response from 
individual firms has been excellent with 
the following numbers of office employees 
included in the establishments reporting 
during recent years:— 

Employees 
133,000 
138,000 
160,000 
183,000 


Ocvoben L040 ee es aan 
October 1950 
October 1951 


April 1953 





The establishments included in this 
survey employ approximately two-thirds 
of the total workers in manufacturing, 
distributed over the various branches of 
the industry. 

In previous years an analysis of the 
survey results on a provincial basis has 
been published in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
In the present article, reporting on the 
results of the 1953 survey, only the 
Canada totals are shown but tables 
giving provincial breakdowns may _ be 
obtained on request to the Hconomics 
and Research Branch, Department ot 
Labour. 
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increase in the proportion of employees 
working fewer than 374 hours. 

The practice of paying premium rates 
for overtime, almost universal among 
factory workers, has now begun to be more 
common than formerly for office staff. 
Forty-two per cent of the employees 
surveyed were in offices which reported 
giving cash remuneration at straight-time 
rates or higher (usually time and a half) 
in 1953 compared with only 23 per cent 
in 1950. The relative proportions of those 
eligible for straight-time and those eligible 
for higher payments remained about the 
same, according to results of each of the 
last three surveys. In 1953 an additional 
12 per cent received compensating leave 
for overtime worked; this topic was not 
studied in earlier surveys. A more common 
practice is granting a meal allowance, 
elther by itself or in addition to other 
types of overtime compensation. This 
practice, however, has become somewhat 


less prevalent in the last three years, prob- 
ably as a result of the trend towards more 
formal overtime arrangements. <A few 
workers receive other forms of compensa- 
tion, such as travel allowances. 

Eight or more paid statutory holidays 
were allowed the office staffs of establish- 
ments employing four-fifths of the clerical 
workers in the manufacturing establish- 
ments reporting. The most significant 
change over the three and one-half years 
between October 1949 and April 1953 was 
in the larger proportion of employees to 
whom nine or more paid holidays were 
permitted; in 1949 the proportion was 17 
per cent and by 1953 it was 23. Only nine 
per cent of plant workers receive more than 
eight paid holidays. 

Almost 90 per cent of office workers 
receive a two-week vacation after a year’s 
service. There has been little change in 
this item since 1949; however, there has 
been an appreciable rise (from two-fifths 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 

















Percentage of Office Employees 
April 1, | October | October | October 
1953 | 1, 1951 1, 1950 1, 1949 
Vea eee % % 
Standard Weekly Hours— | 
Undersea a. eee eee, ee, eee 19°45 20" 9 20-3 16-8 
Bae Soa SY a ele es ee Cy tae 8! el oO be 30-1 aeaes ay 26-5 29-0 
Overike 4 andtuncderA0. st Ae. Aeon. eee Vo) eee gate. ME aD) 17-0 
EAS ct) COM Neer, ae a eee amas Gee AN Tae Pr Ge 2127) 20. blaine 19-1 
Over! 40 rere. ee. ee, ee eer ey L032 12-8 | 16:5 18-1 
| 
| | 
Employeesionia(p-cay weeks... eepesss ts. see Sood poliae Oz 0ee Id nO. 7, 67-5 
Compensation for Overtime Werk— | 
Employees in establishments reporting | 
Compensating time off........... SORES A oO en LE Si) oS RRB Be ae ee 
Remuneration at straight-time rates.................. 21-4 14-6 12:0) 2 ee, 2 ee 
Remuneration at higher than straight-time rates... .. 21-1 14-7 1 te ee 
Mealallowancée jet eer ee en ee CDi ie |) eee hs a ATQ? lls, aoe 
Other provisions neko aaa bn. baceateareeae a ee ee ee re ee 
Cost-of-Living Bonus or Cost-of-Living Wage Adjust- 
ments— a 
Employees in establishments reporting a cost-of-living | 
bonus or cost-of-living wage adjustment............... 34-9(2) S1<6-5 WET SS 7 oe 5 an 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory | 
holidays soe Oat Pele. Re Ba: TB a 99-5 99-1 98 - 4 96-0 
Employees in establishments where the following num- 
ber of statutory holidays are paid for: 
Bae eae Merit dete 6x! Mate ame © 6-9 99 | 10-6 11-9 
CN ee in ene, ene Ne RTO Pore, 13+ Dhow 115-2 14-5 
B, chces ARMs He MeO Docs. Bas 57-4 57-2 53-7 52-7 
Sr Se a eer tm ees cee pe aay OC eee 16-1 oe 12-0 10-9 
More than.O.. ic toe, eee Pe ee) eee ene ee 6-9 (OS) 6-9 6-0 

















(1) Meal allowances are sometimes reported as given in addition to other types of overtime com- 
pensation; in other cases as the sole type of overtime compensation. 


(2) October 1, 1952. 
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to three-fifths) in the proportion eligible 
for three-week vacations and a marked 
reduction in service requirements, with 15 
years now the most common provision. 
Plant workers have made more rapid gains 
in their vacation conditions but are still 
behind office staff in some respects, most 
importantly in that they generally need 
three or five years’ service before becoming 
eligible for vacations of more than one 
week. 

In October 1952, about 35 per cent of 
the office employees were in establishments 
where a_ cost-of-living bonus or wage 
adjustment provision was in effect. This 


corresponded closely with 
of plant workers with 
arrangements. 


the proportion 
“escalator” wage 


Provision for sick leave 
almost universally to office workers in 
manufacturing (94 per cent). However, 
the survey did not ascertain the extent to 
which sick leave was granted informally 
or on the basis of a definite plan. In the 
case of plant workers, most of whom are 
paid on an hourly basis, provision for sick 
leave is rare, although there is an increas- 
ing trend towards insurance plans granting 
cash compensation for time lost as a result 
of sickness. 


was granted 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 











| Percentage of Office Employees 



































nel 1 | October | October | October 
1955 1, 195) >) 15°1950 1, 1949 
| % ee ge nee ee 
Vacations with Pay— | 
Employees in establishments providing at least one w eck : 
SAA DG kT nS eek, ei le a 2 ae ang ie ne 99-7 99-7 99-2 99-5 
One Week With Pay: ey... | | 1 
After 1 year or less.. AE OTA Ne cc gle 56-1 42-8 59-2 Soc 
Service not specified. . : | 6-8 OH el 1:7 8-8 
Employees in establishments pr oviding two weeks with 
JEW a 5 Aout. A OMERO OD ERP eben nig Me nat Been nn 77. ee ee | 97-7 96-9 94-9 96-9 
Xie OmIB CATE wont ae aed. OMB culos wu chee ade +2 | 88-5 88-2 | 86:0 | 85-2 
ey CMU sic Oe eee yt ten Bis ene eter ak <tc ethene | 4-6 4-2 4-9 | 5-1 
ORCS eae a ee Pee Olen | 7 a | 6 3 
Se Ae ire elena eee | 59 Levee at 2-7 
Diner ek ia alee. BALM 8 ake er Lbs Waloig 3-6 
Employees in establishments providing three weeks w ith, | 
TREY. 3 cs 19, sua etc) cre Na ae Da cn ee A 7 60-6 | 54-6 48-3 42-0) 
After: ne ie ee eae 4-0 4-] 3-2 | 2-9 
TCE Sete ee ee nd eek whi eR save mallee OL 23-1 16-7 7-4 
DO SVCALS Peet iter var ee Teenie co Mio ona |W Mee 4 14-7 11-8 10-8 
SUING, 92.5 oa ee es a | 10-0 12-7 16-6 | 20-9 
Employees in establishments providing four weeks with ‘ | : 
TOE INE o.cs, cto! ods GAO ces ERO ee ReR a ee atta OE een rs cee rae 4-4 DER) Da 7 
Te OL SAY DATS! toMy 3 cok oe Ske La tie Tee eae ad ok | 3-2 2-1 i | ] 
coy wee eee weet te RL At) oes 2 Sk OE 1-2 4 ven 
Employees in establishments providing other vs: acation | 
ROCs PO eS Fe 2 ape cen tastes ade dh Oe! ahaha ols ee aR “| “1 1 -8 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for ee D 
SROVSIICE Wy Gey Ges EN gee RO OS, ACI on ec NE cae te | Seve” | eae e 0S oy a a ee 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— _ | 
Employees in establishments reporting a group sickness : 
Prevecident Mmeirance Platts «. .s.cs% 20s en mee 6 cme aah ee Denes Je sale ee ee | ae oy am Pea ee eee 
Group Life Insurance— eh 
Employees in establishments reporting group life ae 
ECTPR OWES: «ayy Toe et ye IA eaten tegen POR WS A) Se ene gO me, er RCS DICE! Wes | 8 Pn ace 
Pension Plan— a een ven | 
Employees in establishments reporting a pension plan..., 64-3 64: Se eat? hee is Cae Ding a 
* Less than 0-1 per cent. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, October 1, 1953 


Rising for the fifth successive month, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index advanced from 116-2 to 116-7 
between September 1 and October 1, an 
increase of 0:4 per cent. All group indexes 
except clothing were higher. 

The October 1 index was only 1-5 points 
below the all-time peak of 118-2, recorded 
January 2, 1952. 


The food index moved up 1:5 points to 
115-5 as increases in lettuce, fresh toma- 
toes, bacon, pork chops, butter, lard, eggs, 
shortening, oranges, grapefruit and canned 
fruits outweighed declines in beef, lamb, 
veal, chicken, potatoes, canned tomatoes, 
cabbage, onions and turnips. 

An increase in the shelter index from 
124-2 to 124-5 reflected a firmer tone for 
rents. 

Scattered advances for coal, electricity 
rates, floor coverings, ice and telephone 
rates supported a gain in the household 
operation index from 117:4 to 117°5. 

The index for other commodities and 
services: changed from 115-9 to 116:0 as 
increases in most health care costs out- 
weighed small decreases in a few personal 
care items. 


The clothing index receded from 110-4 
to 110-3 when slight decreases were regis- 
tered among a few items of women’s and 
children’s wear. 

The index one year earlier (October 1, 
1952) was 116-0; group indexes were: food 
115-1, shelter 121-5, clothing 109-9, house- 
hold operation 116-2 and other commodi- 
ties and services 116-4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, September 1, 1953 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional cities fell between August 1 
and September 1; for the remaining two 
they advanced. Changes in food prices 
were mainly responsible. 

This is the last publication of regional 
indexes on the base August 1939—100. 
Beginning next month they will be replaced 
by new consumer price indexes on the 
base 1949100 (see L.G., Oct., p. 1533). 

The cost-of-living indexes for regional 
centres show changes in retail prices and 
services in each city. They do not indi- 
cate whether it costs more or less to live 
in one city than in another. 

Between August 1 and September 1, 
prices for fresh vegetables and lamb were 
substantially lower in all centres. Advances 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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were general for eggs, lard and coffee, while 
beef and pork price changes were mixed, 


Higher bread prices were reported in 
St. John’s. 
Rents were unchanged in five cities, 


higher in the remaining four. Fuel and 
light indexes were firmer in St. John’s and 
Winnipeg, reflecting advances in coal prices, 
and in Montreal as a result of higher coke 
prices. 

In the clothing group, higher prices for 
men’s outerwear and footwear and lower 
prices for nylon hosiery and rayon slips 
were the principal changes _ recorded. 
Clothing indexes moved up narrowly in 
five cities and remained unchanged in four. 


Changes in home furnishings and services 
were mixed and affected a wide range of 
items. As a result, indexes were lower in 
four cities, higher in three and unchanged 
in the remaining two. 

The miscellaneous items series advanced 
in seven cities, Saint John and Toronto 
showing no over-all change. Magazine 
subscription rates increased in all nine 
centres, while gasoline prices were higher 
in Montreal and lower in Toronto. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between August 1 and September 1 
were as follows: Saint John —0-9 to 182-9, 
Montreal —0-8 to 191-0, Halifax —0-6 to 
175-0, Saskatoon —0-6 to 184-9, Winnipeg 
—0-5 to 178-1, Edmonton —0-2 to 179-6, 
St. John’s —0-1 to 102-8,* Toronto -++0-2 
to 183-9 and Vancouver +0:2 to 188-2. 


Wholesale Prices, September 1953 

Following the indecisive pattern estab- 
lished over the past 12 months, wholesale 
prices in September almost cancelled the 
increase of the previous month; the Bureau 
of Statistics’ composite index dropped from 
222-4 in August to 221-5 in September. 


Decreases were concentrated mainly in 
vegetable and animal products, although 
losses were noted in non-ferrous metals, 
wood, wood products and paper, and 
chemicals and allied products. 


A drop in vegetable products from 201-7 
to 199-5 reflected weakness in most grains, 
potatoes, sugar, coffee and cocoa beans, 
rice and onions; this weakness over- 
balanced strength in fresh fruits, canned 
fruits and livestock and poultry feeds. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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Declines in livestock prices, notably 
lambs, steers and hogs, and fresh meats 
outweighed strength in cured meats, butter, 
lard, tallow, eggs, hides and skins, and 
fishery products to lower the animal 
products index from 247-8 to 245-6. 


In the non-ferrous metals group, decreases 
in copper, lead, zinc, gold, solder and silver 
were sufficient to outweigh higher tin 
quotations and lower the composite index 
from 168-2 to 167-1. 


Lower prices for eastern spruce and 
hemlock, western fir and cedar, and wood- 
pulp were responsible for a change in the 
wood, wood products and paper group from 
288°4 to 287-6. Lower prices for soap and 
zinc oxide moved the index for chemicals 
and allied products down from 176-0 to 
175333 

Among group increases, iron and _ its 
products advanced from 220-6 to 221-9 as 
prices for wire and wire nails moved up. 
Fibres, textiles and _ textile products 
advanced from 240:3 to 240-4 with increases 
in worsted yarns overbalancing losses in 
cotton fabrics, imported and domestic raw 
wool, and cotton yarns. An increase in 
non-metallic minerals from 178:9 to 179-0 
was supported by higher quotations for 
crude oil and imported United States coal. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets continued to weaken in September; 
the composite index receded to 208-9 from 
213:6. Percentagewise, animal products 
registered a slightly greater decrease than 
field products, declining from 269-9 to 263-7 
as sharp recessions occurred for livestock 
and raw wool, overbalancing increases in 
eggs, butterfat and milk for cheese manu- 
facture. Field products declined from 157-2 
to 154-0 as potatoes moved down to offset 
a slight gain in corn and wheat. 


Residential building materials were lower 
in September. The composite index 
dropped from 283-6 to 281-1. Easier prices 
were noted for certain lumber descriptions 
and for a few plumbing and _heating 
fixtures. Among commodity advances were 
those for shellac and wire nails. 


The non-residential building materials 
index, on the base 1949=100, moved down 
from 124-5 to 123-8 between August and 
September. Price decreases were noted for 
lumber and plumbing and heating items, 
while advances were recorded for wire nails, 
shellac and concrete mix. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September 1953* 


A greater number of workers was 
involved in industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages in September than in any 
month in 1953. The time loss was also 
the highest of the year. However, the 
idleness in the first nine months of 1953 
has been consistently below the loss in the 
same period in 1952. 

Work stoppages in the gold muning 
industry in Northern Ontario and Quebec 
were responsible for almost 65 per cent of 
the total idleness in September 1953. 
Other disputes of importance were: milk 
salesmen and dairy workers at Toronto, 


Ont.; unlicensed personnel on deep-sea 
Canadian ships; steel mull workers at 
Winnipeg, Man.; paper mill workers at 


Beauharnois and Crabtree Mills, Que.; and 
saw and lumber mill workers in northern 
interior British Columbia. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 29 of the 37 stoppages 
in September 1953, causing nearly all the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, two arose 
over union questions; three over suspen- 
sions or lay-offs; two over questions 
affecting working conditions; and one was 
an inter-union dispute. 

Preliminary figures for September 1953 
show 37 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 16,445 workers and with a time 
loss of 126,131 man-days, compared with 
17 strikes and lockouts in August 1953, 
with 8,598 workers involved and a loss of 
92,760 days. In September 1952 there were 
39 strikes and lockouts, 15,144 workers 
involved and a loss of 201,870 days. 


For the first nine months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 131 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 41,463 workers, with a 
loss of 502,815 days. In the same period 
in 1952 there were 186 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 111,030 workers involved and a 
loss of 2,621,661 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September 1953 was 0-15 per 
cent of the estimated working time; in 
August 1953, 0-11 per cent; in September 
1952, 0°24 per cent; in the first nine 
months of 1953, 0:07 per cent; and in 
the first nine months of 1952, 0-35 per cent. 


Of the 37 stoppages in September 1953, 
one was settled in favour of the workers; 
three in favour of the employers; five 
were compromise settlements; and five 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 23 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and _ lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945. 
and at Ottawa and) Hamilton, Onte rend 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952: 
jewellery workers at Vancouver, B.C., on 
December 8, 1952; and garage workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAasour GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned or from the International 
Labour Office Year Book 
Statistics. ) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
resulting in stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages ’ begin- 
ning in July 1953 was 80 and 17 were 


of Labour 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 97 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in _ progress, 
15,100 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 32,000 working days caused. 

Of the 80 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in July, five, directly 
involving 600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 35, directly 
involving 4,800 workers, over other wage 


questions; one, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; nine, directly involving 2,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 


employment of particular classes or 
persons; 29, directly involving 3,800 
workers, over other questions respecting 


working arrangements; and one, directly 
involving 100 workers, over questions of 
trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August 1953 show 
450 work stoppages resulting from labour- 


management disputes beginning in the 
month in whieh 230,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month 
was 2,800,000 days. Corresponding figures 
for July 1953 are 475 stoppages, 260,000 
workers and a loss of 3,000,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 63. 
Accident Prevention 


1. Great Britain. Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety in the Use of Power 
Presses. Report of Proceedings of First 
and Second Meetings. London, H.M:8.0., 
1950-1953. 2 Pamphlets. First meeting 
was held in 1950, second in 1953. 


2. Hlinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 
Work Injury Frequency Rates, 1951-1952. 
Chicago, 1953. Pp. 16. 


3. International Labour Office. 
in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1953. 


4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Butch blows a Fuse. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 12. This pamphlet tells how to 
avoid electrical accidents. 


Safety 
1 Volume. 


Biographies 

5. Buchanan, Joseph Ray. The Story 
of a Labor Agitator. New York, Outlook 
Company, 1903. Pp. 461. The author, 
editor of the Chicago Labor Enquirer, a 
labor newspaper, was active in the Knights 


of Labor. 


6. Danish, Max D. William Green, a 
Pictorial Biography. New York, Inter- 
Allied Publications, 1952. Pp. 190. 


7. Eastwood, G. G. George Isaacs, 
Printer, Trade-Union Leader, Cabinet 
Minister. With a foreword by C. R. 
Attlee. London, Odhams Press, 1952. 
ey Oe cy 

8. Martin Kingsley. Harold = Laskv, 
1893-1950, a Brographical Memoir. New 


York, Viking Press, 1953. Pp. 278. 


9. United Mine Workers of America. 
John L. Lewis and the International Union, 


Umted Mine Workers of America; the 
Story from 1917 to 1952. Washington? 
1952. Pp. 255. 

10. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women 
Members of the 83rd Congress. Washing- 
fom, (oo. Pp. 13. 

Civil Service 
11. Appleby, Paul Henson. Some 


Aspects of Personnel and Public Admin- 


istration. Ottawa, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 1953. Pp. 14. 

12. Great Britain. Treasury. Political 
Activities of Civil Servants. London, 
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Disabled-Rehabilitation 

13. American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Proceedings of the 
First and Second National Conferences on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped. 
Washington, 1952-1953. 2 Volumes. First 
conference held March 1952, Second held 
September 1982. 


14. U.S. Office of Education. Helping 
the Handicapped: an Investment in the 
Nation’s Future Manpower, by Romaine 
P. Mackie. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pyare 
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Economic Conditions 

15. Colm, Gerhard. The American 
Economy in 1960; Economic Progress in a 
World of Tension, by Gerhard Colm, with 
the assistance of Marilyn Young. A 
National Planning Association staff report. 
Washington, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 166. 

16. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and The Far East. Annual 
Report, 9 February 1952-14 February 1953. 
New York, 1953: Pp. 40. 

17. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. Annual Report, 19 March 


1952-18 March 1953. New York, 1953. 
Pps or: 
18. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. Economic Survey of Europe 
since the War; a Reappraisal of Problems 
and Prospects. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 385. 

19. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economie Affairs. World 
Economic Report, 1951/52. New York, 
19502 (Ppa. 


Employment Management 

20. American Management Association. 
Planning “for Worker Security and 
Stability; with a Case Study in Employee 
Economic Education. New York, 1953. 
Pp.240. 

21. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to get Teamwork. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 12. 

22. California Personnel Management 
Association Research Division. Lincoln 
Incentive Management. A stenographic 
brief of an address given before the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion and the Personnel Section of the 
Western Management Association by 
James F. Lincoln, President, Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company. Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 16. 

23. New York Personnel Management 
Association. Personnel Practices for 
Clerical and Administrative Employees in 
the Metropolitan New York Area. Based 
on a 1952 survey of 161 companies cover- 
ing 136,087 employees. New York, 1952. 
1 Volume. 

24. Perry, John. Human Relations in 
Small Industry. Washington, Small Defense 
Plants Administration, 1953. Pp. 68. 


Factories 

25. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Wel- 
fare Division. Color in Factory and Office. 
Sydney? 1953? Pp. 31. 
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26. Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Industrial Lighting. A reprint of American 
standard practice for industrial lighting, 
approved August 22, 1952. Washington, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1953. Pp. 40. 


Industrial Relations 

27. American Management Association. 
The New Climate of Union-Management 
Relations; including a Forecast of General 
Trends under New Government and Union 
Leadership. New York, 1953. Pp. 32. 

28. Koepge, Carlton. The Road to 
Industrial Peace; a Ten Year Study. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953: Pp: 31. “This 
document proposes that Congress shall 
establish by statute a permanent bipartisan 
fact-finding organization ... as technical 
consultants for Congress on long-range 
economic and social problems.” 


Industry 
29, Axe (E.W.) and Company, Ine. 
Chemicals—the Fastest Growing Major 


Industry; its Unique Position and Pros- 
pects. New York, 1953. Pp. 66. 

30. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. European Steel Exports 
and Steel Demand in Non-European Coun- 
irves. Prepared by the Industry Division 
my Geneva 19538 er p24 


International Agencies 

31. International Labour Organization. 
Seventh Report of the International Labour 
Organization to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1953. Pp. 444. 

32. Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. The Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
History and Structure. -Paris, 1953. Pp. 46. 


Labour Bureaus 
33. Great Britain. 
and National Service. 


Ministry of Labour 
Annual Report for 


1952. London, H.M.S.0., 1953. Pp. 164. 
34, U.S. Department of Labor. Fortieth 

Annual Report a. ~fiscal. Year, stone 

Washington, G.P.O0 91953 5ePp21109. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

35. National Conference on Labor Leg- 
islation. Résumé of the Proceedings of 
the 19th Conference on Labor Legislation, 
December 2 and 8, 1952. Washington, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1953. Pp. 36. 

36. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare.  Taft- 
Hartley Act Revisions. Hearings before 
the Committee on Labor and _ Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Highty- 
third Congress, first session, on proposed 


revisions of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. Washington, G.P.O., 
19538. 4 Volumes. Hearings held from 
March 24 to April 30, 1953. 

37. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division. 
General Regulations under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. Title 41, 
Chapter II, Code of Federal regulations, 
Para 20i. Washineton,GP.O., 1958. Pp..6. 


Labour Organization 

38. Bombay (Province) Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Annual Report on the 
Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, for the State of Bombay, 1961-52. 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1953. 
eae) are 

39. Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Proceedings of Twelfth Annual Convention, 


Toronto, September 22-26, 1952. Ottawa, 
1952. Pp. 93, 88. 
40. Sayles, Leonard R. The _ Local 


Union, its Place in the Industrial Plant, by 
Leonard R. Sayles, and George Strauss. 
Ist ed., New York, Harper 1953. Pp. 269. 

41. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union. 
What is Unionism? Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
1953? Pp. 6. 


Labouring Classes 

42. Canada. Treaties, Ete., 1951. Jnter- 
national Labour Organization Convention 
(No. 88) concerning the Organization of 
the Employment Service adopted by the 
General Conference of I.L.0. at tts Thirty- 
first session, San Francisco, July 9, 1948: 
Instrument of Ratification of Canada regis- 
tered with the Director General of I.L.0. 
muoustee., 1960.. In force for Canada 
August 24, 1951. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19535 0-Pp.le: 

43. Hug, W. The Worker’s Right to 
unite. Utrecht, International Federation of 
Workmen’s Evangelical Association, 1953? 
ie Lb: 

44. International Labour Conference. 
35th, Geneva, 1952. Record of Proceed- 
ings. Geneva, International Labour Office, 
TOnage F ps.0l4; 

45. Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee. World Affairs Workbook: 
What Your Union can do. Chicago, c1952. 
Pp. 69. 

46. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 


Industrial Relations Division. HEmploy- 
ment Stabilization; Industry’s Progress 
toward Steady Work and Steady Pay. 


New York, 1952. Pp. 40. 

47. United Nations Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Handbook of 
International Measures for Protection of 


Migrants and General Conditions to be 
observed in Their Settlement. New York, 
1953. Pp. 278. 


National Safety Congress, Chicago, 1952 
48. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. General sessions, 40th National 
Safety Congress (Index to Transactions of 
All Sessions), Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1953. Pp. 68. 
49. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 


1952. Current Safety Topics in the 
Cement and Quarry Industries, as pre- 
sented in Sessions of the Cement and 


Quarry Section at the 40th National Safety 
Congress. Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cils 19588 -Pp. 24. 

50. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in the 
Chemical Industries, as presented im 
Sessions of the Chemical Section at the 
40th National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1953. Pp. 48. 


51. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in the Coal 
Mining Industry, as presented in Sessions 
of the Coal Mining Section at the 40th 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1953. Pp. 56. 


52. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in the Con- 
struction Industry, as presented in Sessions 
of the Construction Section at the 40th 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Council, 1953. Pp. 40. 


53. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in the Elec- 
trical Equipment Industry, as presented in 
Sessions of the Electrical Equipment Sec- 
tion at the 40th National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1953. 
Ppowd2: 


54. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Topics in Farm Safety, as 
presented in Sessions of the Farm Confer- 
ence at the 40th Natwronal Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1953. 
Ppowssb: 


55. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in the Food 
Industry, as presented in Sessions of the 
Food Section at the 40th National Safety 
Congress. Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
Cie Oboe: Rpad2: 

56. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. © Current Safety Topics in the Glass 
and Ceramics Industry, as presented in 
Sessions of the Glass and Ceramics Section 
at the 40th National Safety Congress. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1953. 
Bpe20; 
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57. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Topics in Home Safety, 
as presented in Sessions of the Home Safety 
Conference at the 40th National Safety 
Congress, Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cul19532 ~“Pp40: 

58. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in Indus- 
trial Nursing, as presented in Sessions of 
the Industrial Nursing Section at the 40th 
National Safety Congress. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1958. Pp. 28. 


59. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Current Safety Topics in the Mari- 
tame Industries, as presented in Sessions of 
the Marine Section at the 40th National 
Safety Congress. Chicago, National Safety 
Gounci 91 958m) aii t2. 

60. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1952. Curzent Safety Topics in the Meat 
Packing, Tanning and Leather Industries, 
as presented in Sessions of the Meat Pack- 
ing, Tanning and Leather Products Section 
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Labour Conditions 


(Continued from page 1664) 
of airport lghting facilities. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Schumacher-MacKenzie Ltd, 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 
Beaver Lodge Sask: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of radio beacon station. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer lines. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, construction of concrete 
taxi strip. Grande Prairie Alta: Bobbie 
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Burns Plumbing, Heating & Roofing Co, 
repairs to hangar roof. Beatton River BC: 
Fred Sandy, improvements to radio range 
road; Bobbie Burns Plumbing, Heating & 
Roofing Co, construction of concrete 
foundations, maintenance garage & erection 
of prefabricated dwellings & moving dwell- 
ings. Cranbrook B C: General Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of runway. Port 
Hardy B C: Klassen & Born, construction 
of rawinsonde tower & office bldg. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























Week Ended August 22, 1953]) Week Ended July 18, 1953 
Total Males | Females | Total Males | Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 10,057 5,022 5,035 10,037 5,011 5,026 
JNM Onlseariliee ray 1 EN oop hPa Ss 5 sen oo ane oo bod ose onaudenelaas 5,507 4,304 1,203 Gy 5) 4,294 1h, Pai 
Personsiathwork, 2. eeoeee oe een Cee ee 5,093 4,000 1,093 5, 082 3,996 1,086 
30 OUTS OFM OLG seer eee ae eer 4,820 3, 867 953 4,807 3, 870 937 
ess:thant35shoursee. ee oon eee eenee ee 273 133 140 275 126 149 
Usually worlesd boursonmmores eee 105 74 ol 91 67 24 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. " % = - * 2 
(b) tonishort times ence eee eee 25 15 10 23 iy 11 
(ec) lost job during the week................ * ne iy “2 ‘ad * 
(d) found yob dunin= thetweels...0]see sees. s AS id = : 
(e)) bad weather yer. sterner aa eerie * = ~ : * 
CE) si eSS)-25 YS. cak ie SRE ee ee ee 16 14 2 16 ie He 
(Oyen uUstrialacdispiuc eee ier errant “4 = “3 a = * 
(hi). VWaCatiOnsey eerie Cee eer eee 18 13 = NGS 14 
CE) OGG 5 ohne ccue ie hain er eco ee eters ete etree ete 25 17 x 14 12 x 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 168 59 109 184 59 125 
Persons With) OMS Ou aunwOr kas ennai el: O22 228 94 343 224 119 
Wsuallyworksebshourstom mores. seein 313 225 88 ooo 220 112 
(nme ottor dulliweelsee per eae 17 15 ze 12 “ i 
(bidbadvweather we se errr cr ereen rr tie 3 = be a “a i 
(oe) anes. Se Ne ea chee Re ene se arcias 53 42 11 45 36 * 
(anindustrialicisnutea sees eee tae ‘ ~ = iy 6 * 
CE) EVICTION ah Be anor, Aerie hei so icon 231 157 74 263 168 95 
(others... ceo ee een een ee ce a = ie oe : 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... bd ei 11 * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)....... 92 76 16 90 74 16 
BaPersonsmovuni tela bOurnTtOnce meee aereee eee citer 4,550 718 3, 832 4,522 717 3, 805 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work.... 170 109 61 178 118 60 
(io) keepinghousesae- ae teenie Sone eee 3,430 ie 3,427 3,416 a 3,414 
(Qecoimektorgcuocle. yee ann bi = be = by 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 895 580 315 882 575 307 
(OCHRE RAT UR Ea eens cree 54 25 29 42 20 22 























_ (*) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
lor all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sotree: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Wotalelooking ior wor kee see emer eEre eer 


ee ee ee) 


Without jobs 
Under 1 month 


Worked 


cr ed 


* Less than 10,000. 
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Week Ended August 22, 1953 Week Ended July 18, 1953 
Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total |Full Time | Part Time! Total Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work Work Work 
104 95 - 102 89 13 
92 85 = 90 80 10 
UN IR ds ter tal hed a pe a fy AN ee elas Shee eer 
eH Mh ene Pewee cee ol | Mee ec Nies caus DAS a ieee Nyse etal EubaeraonS: pila, 
* * 
ee Goce Cee Ne es 
ee oe eee ne ee 
eet MATION a ae 8 atl A ee ee 
12 10 | * 12 - > 
* * * * * * 
* * | * * * * 

























































































TABLE A-3.—-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22, 1953 
(Estimates in thousands) 
ola h Man 
oe Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont. Sask BAG 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 
BOL MO CKES Mena eran tate c reyes c ea ae 5, 507 111 424 1,580 | 1, 964 987 441 
ANTENA YF Sess ae Coeeee es boea 966 oa 67 225 259 393 22 
INMGn=Altoriculcuralian asim tee etme 4,541 111 357 1,305 1,705 594 419 
Vital Come RT el veceiancte S.a8 fat aie s.2.he eh ote en 4,304 94 339 220 1,501 805 342 
FA TUCULEULE ea eene ee aie te Seo eens 890 * 60 | 215 229 368 18 
Non-Avriculbural sete eens ce eie cate 3,414 94 279 1,008 L272 437 324 
CIITA OS MMPRM ER valeicltoa csi coors, sua tee sone Sue ere 1, 208 17 85 357 463 182 99 
PATE UCULUUNA leery segreve1 sy kolnclreneneoe 76 i * 10 30 25 
INioevavmoullinimell pease ooboscoeanne se iL ee 7 | 78 347 433 157 95 
ARNT SaRTeR Fe td GORE Da ae Ee eee 5, 507 111 424 1,580 1, 964 987 441 
14-19 years.......... Be WES EN rca ctr wins. 657 15 54 221 203 127 37 
DU PARVICH TG sre artic Stops cctoivsn alse aval eooauaneoriers 738 lye 55 242 250 124 50 
DORAIEV CATCH yee hes Cat tivid «ieneretera ara: 2,477 49 183 715 889 433 208 
AS HARVCATS Mean iio etic eawn tees eens ibaa 26 110 354 535 258 128 
Gopyearsyand OVieLse sees. coe sere © 224 x 22 48 87 45 18 
Persons with Jobs 
NUL SOMES GRO an Ook bees Ceduna mo reeds oc 5,415 105 413 1,539 1,945 | 978 435 
WEES 55 6 eS TAA IIe 4, 228 88 329 1,189 1, 485 800 337 
Heya al CS MPN re iach cieks, Seacnarevas seer aseral BEA seoe 1, 187 17 84 350 460 178 98 
| 
INCU ES e 964 * 67 224 259 | 392 22 
INOn=A oTICUluUTAlL san ms ses) veers © 4,451 105 | 346 ols 1, 686 586 413 
BAT CBWiOLIKCTRS err se ctaysle eaten iceninegse “Use hc iucls 4,076 83 303 1,190 1,575 558 367 
CW aia. o Gc cat Ronn 3, 026 68 232 877 iL Nee 412 280 
RGIS, Ac oan Re aoe Oe eee 1,050 15 “fl 313 418 146 87 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BO LUVEOKCS Mee tals oor St hod sc eeinaetiel= Sew 92 2s 11 4] 19 * H 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
SOU IES CX ES EE e eee ce tarat ona aus Deere EEA aaah 4,550 129 422 1255 1,501 817 426 
Vial CS pee etsy Sohn Ete Sates neem 718 30 76 178 216 124 94 
J RNSL EAVES Ais Sepa RO eae on te een 3, 832 99 346 1,077 1, 285 693 332 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY RE GION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
1B}(Or : E 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ni oe ee aout 
G4 Oey ta eee eaters 3 civ eutesrecss Seal om Mil 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95, 217 39,044 
1950—Total » itii  Ae SO en 2,198 13.570 39, 041 12,975 6, 123 (ongl2 30, 700 
NO Hi NO Galea peer ta ois eencoereteteless acetate = teats 3, 928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14,428 194,391 95, 818 
MODI eo tale eine senate c cies eB tine ics oleae 4,531 aya, oles 86, 059 23, 560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 088 
1952—January—August...............-.-5- 3, 436 26, 875 66,516 18, 033 11,169 126, 029 54,621 
1953—January—August..............5-005- 2,949 222712 58,065 20, 182 9,159 112, 627 47,319 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Month 





1951—Total 


1050 —Totalage:. steed ek eee eee 
1952—Jan-——August. soeea. sce cee 
1953—Jan.—August 





Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons wi 









































possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 











1943—A verage... 
1944—Average... 
1945—A verage... 


eee ee se rece 


1946—A verage.............. 


1947—Average... 
1948—A verage... 
*1949—A verage.. 


1950—Average.............. 


1951—Average... 
1952—A verage... 


August..... 
October.... 


September 
October... 
November 


December. 


1953—January 
February 
March 


ey Wise were 


Sue ale wleie eels 


eee e ere ere 


Oe AOICrCuchrs) er3 


CNC Ym Sats Yet se cet eI} 


eee et eee oe 


















































ee g op SS 
SS re aS q 
ce ga | 8 av |.¥o 8 5 
an ee lies @ |&2 | 288 “ 
‘3-2 S65 | sa B |e | SES] 2 5 
eu gt e aa he Br fae See | k 
og eS [=| o xo 80h. oa th = w 
se © BE] es i) 3 Ges! Hog = H a 
a 2 os so] ¢g.8 as! = la om) 2.06 2 ® ES 
OM o SO | BE iB Bae tes! aeons s — 
= O |B 6) n <j | = 4 ° = 
AS O0U eb 3 Lil Segre |e eet Semen 258901 ee eee ae lteter 5,402) 114, 786 
(3054 eGr O00) ery ant se cee LG O71 Reena eee alee eee 1,526|} 85,029 
4 O40 ori. 12 ie Sete esl see tees RD RNR lane Ph Biel et 1,158] 68,067 
Beet 6,743] 4,128) 1,245) 2,145) 8,152} 14,788} 588} 17,173] 5,962) 690] 61,614 
th earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. Where 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
2 Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ees Manu- Construc- ae per vices, ies: 
Fishing, facturing tion pater Codudine Labour Total 
Trapping, Storage oat Income 
Mining eae y 
32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
oo 171 iyi 95 83 13 412 
35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
42 iWir 34 134 114 We 518 
49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
70 270 §2 208 178 28 806 
76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
63 249 42 189 164 27 734 
63 252 41 190 162 25 733 
60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
60 263 45 199 Yel ZG 765 
66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
72 273 55 vali 179 28 818 
al 273 55 PAD, 179 30 820 
72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
76 282 61 PAY) 182 29 847 
81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
7, 279 49 215 188 29 839 
80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
63 291 53 Ppa) 193 30 852 
69 292 60 el 197 30 875 
71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
82 314 idl 239 202 32 946 
88 318 da 242 202 32 952 
76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
71 317 58 247* 203 32 928 
69 322 56 235 207 31 920 
61 325 Od 236 213 pe 924 
61 326 63 25a 213 33 949 
69 328 72 249 219 32 969 
75 328 ee, 253 218 33 979 
Ute 825 76 255 219 34 986 











* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. *Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,534,705. 










































































wt 
< = 

Year and Month s 3} 5 3 3 Ss 
mM (a we) 
eiilcereh rages clome Wceo |) Sob Seely abeee 
See er mal Eelars ia | we ol ete ee 7 eye 
@ no ° ® S = & 4 2 aS 
OF Paes | 4 Z Cc ‘o) = Hn =< | go 
RO dee Ore CMM time ts xe bas sh oe ae cea see 158-3 146-5) 137-2) 172-7| 150-9) 163-9} 156-0} 135-8} 158-9) 174-1 
LOS Ree A VSP ND Geet ais tos he ora sai aie hee octets irae 165-0 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0) 139-0} 168-9] 181-6 
AOE eA VOTO Creewe trafic s foo. Mai's asbteten eee te meee 165-5 157-0} 149-0] 165-6) 154-3] 173-1] 166-7) 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1D DOS ACVOTAC OMe crac fate oP scicle cto Me wer eres tier: 168-0 173-1) 142-5) 169-9] 155-0) 177-7} 168-0} 140-8] 188-5) 180-7 
HOD Tee AViChae OMe oieycr clan + sisi teeter ace acre 180-2 176-8} 149-4} 180-5) 168-5} 191-0} 173-2) 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 
MO AE AEGVCLae Cum tani, Bette Sip as «cts ateeini eye eto 184-7 193-4} 155-0} 181-3) 175-0} 193-8) 176-7} 155-7] 217-9} 191-3 
Jan. UM ty Deaineremnr ts tev ober a Sos. vcr kabel @ c daneie eres 181-0 175-2) 149-2} 190-7) 171-7) 190-3) 173-0! 152-1] 206-0} 186-4 
TR, SRLS LESS ens ome cries ae LINN tna Sates ch Ae mA oo 177-8 183-4) 150-9) 186-3} 169-0} 187-6) 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar NE TRLOD DMP eee iota tec vcparace Sta eas 178-0 160-6} 146-7) 185-3] 169-6) 187-5} 167-8) 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr (BL OS ram sca hye rok fost 8 ca ane Stile oie aitatepae meter 177-9 213-4) 148-9} 192-4} 166-4] 187-6} 168-8) 142-0} 201-6] 188-6 
IVa aeRO PN pence elector, Bc -occle s oheke olovaus si oe ee eh 177-4 175-6] 146-2} 167-4) 164-2} 188-3) 170-9} 147-3] 207-0} 192-7 
RLCrTy MMOL OND tne ec cae Aen cocycle suave cecke chet tee stesats 182-5 191-7] 151-5) 174-6) 170-9} 191-6). 176-6) 158-5) 214-1] 195-1 
ANUS lh UO = ek ee es Ae eo 185-5 199-4] 160-6) 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2) 162-3) 222-4] 171-2 
PAO mm LOD DMA. cect ts ON ict Statens oo lea nem 188-8 207-9} 160-4] 172-3} 183-5) 195-9) 182-7] 166-1] 231-5) 183-9 
erjaitis: | Ul. (hye 3 Ne ees See ee ee 190-6 209-2) 163-8} 183-5) 179-3] 198-3] 182-7) 164-2) 235-3) 201-9 
Oct. RAND Clee Sevens eet mths coves, ee ena c.ccrt commas 192-6 205-4) 163-6] 186-0} 182-1) 200-7) 183-0} 162-4} 230-7] 206-3 
ISI@ RY... “Wh <1RSBI. 2 ees eee ee eae irae eee Aa ne 192-3 199-8) 160-2) 177-1} 182-8} 200-4) 182-6] 164-2] 231-3] 205-2 
Dec (Lae OO Demet tt Baty one vos hc ae uated tear eae 192-2 199-0} 158-0} 180-9] 183-1) 200-7} 183-9) 164-7] 231-6] 200-8 
Jan. LOD SMA t oe ctu Rhee cas, < c. atsttoke vaieta Bates 187-0 184-4] 154-5) 178-9} 175-6} 198-2) 177-9) 158-5) 226-6] 190-7 
Tiley, 1. TIGER a sree eee eee eee 182-5 176-5| 151-1) 167-3] 171-3} 195-7] 173-3] 148-4] 219-3] 181-1 
Mar i, TEESE See ae ee ty ee olin eee 182-0 167-6} 146-7) 164-3] 170-6] 195-4] 170-9) 147-6] 221-3] 183-1 
Apr APIS ES one. oie Oven auch oh gas Petes mata "asia ie atsherone 182-0 168-0} 145-5} 161-3) 169-1} 196-0} 171-5) 147-7] 219-3) 187-5 
Wize Sl, TSI Se Oy ee Orr eee ee tern eas Pad 183 +5 176-2} 146-6} 158-6) 171-1] 196-3} 174-7) 152-5) 222-9) 190-9 
udave: . 21e MICE eee ene oe es Scene ae a a ae 187-5 194-2) 151-5) 166-7) 175-2) 198-7) 179-2) 161-9] 230-3) 195-6 
divityy . 1b. SIGS ES ene pee Se ee ie A ee 191-2 195-5! 156-3) 168-0} 177-8} 202-0} 183-6) 168-3) 240-1) 201-5 
ENC) COME OD SMO ysticd 52.7 ide ce eee are carE ee ee 191-9 203-6] 156-6} 174-2) 177-7| 201-3) 185-6] 172-7) 246-0) 205-5 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at August 1, 1953 100-0 0-2) 3-5] 2-4) 28-8) 42-8! 5-2 2-5) Hedi Ges 














Noru:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Year and Month 





1989-—A-veraioe sees a. sem arcs 


LOA (AV Clay Camm en ener 
1948-—Averagee sce. see ses 
1949-—A verage. i. sc .nscs.. sone 
MO PSEIE Con yanocounen: 
1951—A verage, )o.cc..cee enw aee 
1952—A verage......:..:.....0- 





Jan. 1 O19 D2 ae eee 
Feb. TER 1 ODD eA rt an eee 
Mar. [RES Oe Seen. ore 
Apr. eh 19525 8 aces one 
May 1S LOD 2 cosa ee 
June del O52) Alsat tomeien 
July Pema ht pea ee Oa eels 
Aug. Le 195 Bitte. Renan vee 
Sept. 1 OF Dey Sa ae 
Oct. 168 195220 aes aaa e 
Nov. ISR TOD Der ee eee 
Dee. 1S 1952 A ete ee 
Jan. LOS Ste sa ae ee 
Feb. Dob Sheen een eee 
Mar. Ip ARTIS Od Ameri cers 3 Mra a 
Apr. OS 195 2 ee hs ee 
May LPL OD oe Ee apis. een 
June 11 953i ees ee 
July lip Ain oa meow sec 
Aug. SP LOS SEER as case eee 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 








Aggregate] Average 


E cea Weekly |Wages and 
aS Payrolls | Salaries 

100-0 100-0 100-0 
158-3 245-2 154-4 
165-0 282-9 170-9 
165°5 303-7 183-3 
168-0 321-8 191-3 
180-2 381-3 211-6 
184-7 426-1 230-9 
181-0 388-8 215-1 
177-8 402-9 226-9 
178-0 409-0 230-2 
177-9 411-5 231-7 
177-4 410-6 231-8 
182-5 420-2 230-7 
185-5 426-3 230-2 
188-8 433-3 229-9 
190-6 442.7 232-7 
192-6 452-2 235-2 
192-3 455-8 237-4 
192-2 459-5 239-4 
187-0 428-7 229-6 
182-5 441-1 242-0 
182-0 445-0 244-9 
182-0 444.4 244-6 
183-5 450-0 245-4 
187-5 460-9 246-2 
191-2 468-9 245-6 
191-9 470-2 245-3 








Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 








Average a 
Weekly 
Wages and| Employ- 
Salaries ment 
$ 
23.44 100-0 
36.19 171-0 
40.06 176-0 
42.96 175-9 
44.84 177-5 
49.61 190-0 
54.13 192-4 
50.42 183-6 
53.19 185-2 
53.95 187-3 
54.32 188-3 
54.34 188-7 
54.08 190-9 
53.96 191-4 
53.89 194-1 
54.55 198-5 
55. 12 200-8 
55.65 199-8 
56.12 199-6 
53.81 196-3 
56.72 197-6 
57.40 199-5 
57.33 200-1 
57.52 200-8 
Si sil 201-6 
57.57 203-5 
57.51 202-6 











Aggregate| Average 
Weekly |Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries 
100-0 100-0 
272-7 159-5 
314-1 178-5 
339-2 192-9 
360-2 202-8 
427-6 224-9 
474-0 246-2 
417-8 227-4 
449-9 242-9 
458-0 244-5 
467-2 248-1 
468-4 248-1 
470-1 246-2 
470-1 245-5 
474-6 244-4 
490-9 247-3 
503-0 250-5 
505-7 253-0 
512-2 256-5 
473-2 241-0 
510-3 258-1 
518-7 260-0 
522-2 260-8 
523-9 260-8 
526-2 260-8 
528-8 259-6 
524-3 258-6 








Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing’ 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





















































Index Numbers (1939 = 100) Average Weekly 
See = Ss = — Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry JOMPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 
Aug. 1) July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1] July 1 | Aug. 1} Aug. 1) July 1) Aug. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 19538 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ s 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Bidward Island... .:.......-.... 203 +6 195-5 | 207-9 | 450-8 | 437-4] 429-9] 44.02 | 44.47 ANG 
INOW, DXOOUTE! aay ae aoe ee Sea eee 156-6 156°3 160-4 353-4 350-7 346-8 48.36 48.09 46.32 
INT GroeESRUITUS WAG Kar tarts en a vice tie renee 174-2 168-0 172-3 417-9 402-0 392-8 48.77 48.66 46.40 
(QUI OS(s 2 ox: a SS ERR aoe Re ee OT 177-8 183-5 | 455-4 | 454-6 | 4389-7 | 54.51 54.40 51.00 
(ONTO «a wes eee apie He en 201-3 | 202-0 195-9 | 490-1 493-0 | 452-6 | 59.62 | 59.77 56.62 
UEWOVR OV OPEN i, 6, cS Ge ees Sa Re ea eae 185-6 | 183-6 182-7 | 399-3 | 396-5 | 370-3 | 55.28 | 55.49 Wyle 
SHS RECIEVE. = oye HE OME eds eis 172-7 168:3 166-1 395-5 385-0 355-6 55.43 DONO 51.84 
ANISETER he ho CO BBE oe eae ee 246-0 240-1 231-5 574-0 558-4 493-1 59.36 59.18 54.16 
Burnie, (ColinNoyey ..4ac catrneendee reer 205-5 | 201-5 183-9 | 504°3 | 497-7 | 409-4 | 63.86] 64.28 57.87 
CCAINIASD Ae gecesi tein once oe 191-9 | 191-2 | 188-8 | 470-2 | 468-9 | 433-3 57.51 | 57.57 53.89 
(b)MerropouiraAN AREAS 
SIWChTANT Yas Sh Se ae eee ca ee 104-1 105-2 115-2 285-9 279-5 294-6 61.39 59.38 57.17 
el ili coe Wena ar Ter iG iste th. cls clon oie iecersaw ee 211-9 210-2 215-3 416-9 411-9 411-9 46.05 45.88 44.80 
SHRIME AKO) Oba oS. 2 Soa ie eee epi epee 170-1 163-3 165-7 356-8 349-9 336-1 44.92 45.90 43.47 
Quebec tei. Socdeud ce eee ck 169-4 168-8 163-1 433-7 422-9 392-6 47.60 46.58 44.85 
DCR DROOKC sen tei te. ystek tastes 165-4 167-7 171-1 397-0 386-0 392-1 46.65 44.72 44.50 
MCR VEUSH me otacec seen nces| Lee-O 174-5 177-6 | 473-4 | 469-2 | 464-8 | 58.52) 53.81 52.36 
Dyramanenoynchiillle. 0, Osan 4saonanen see 165-9 169-9 170-8 446-1 458-0 420-9 51.50 51.62 47.18 
Vi Ont ec: eee picteevarcets septic «cis metas 188-3 189-9 182-8 455-7 459-6 418-0 56.26 59.29 52.27 
OG ta yy aia elit Weneteys ese tices. sus.eno «) soz.a ensieveee 193-1 198-6 192-1 435-9 433-4 410-4 52.19 51.76 49.48 
eer OLOUS I mee posts sro es < oie ianaerene 194-6 193-0 198-0 567-0 568-4 543-0 61.54 62.20 57.93 
OS lian Pe Peatetes Gn. a vis ied Sperm 297-9 | 308-4 | 262-4 827-6 | 876-2] 703-4 65.58 | 64.07 63.38 
INT AAV AGRA Wap, § ae eye cee xe Sle aes oe 313-2 312-8 297-3 865-5 872-8 775-5 66.76 67.41 62.92 
Sg ar GMAT CSM cera: eo miatye cetaes stapeee su 241-7 244-7 243-8 651-2 667-9 641-8 66.00 66. 87 64.59 
INO ROAUNS. ckch ORS eee sacl) Paliloy 213-2 200-2 503-4 508-6 450-7 60.21 60.25 56.87 
el onal Ormeau ie. Soti a acesiaeee ok 209-2 207-8 203-3 530-8 530-3 498-2 61.27 61.64 59.30 
IGUGERURIGING le o SX Coo haem aR eke een oe 181-6 186-1 206-6 496-6 505-1 571-0 56.83 56.39 57.39 
(CER bod B'S aly Sate ene 161-1 164-6 154-0 418-6 436-4 381-9 53.38 54.49 50.87 
UICC ENGIee EE See ce nasi cles eek re eee 184-6 185-2 173-7 475-1 484-5 429-5 54.79 55.68 52.44 
UCT y NT Beso). scene ene a cia 185-0 184-4 182-7 458-0 455-6 413-2 74.34 74.17 67.92 
Lore bore.» 2 5's 6 Se See Ee Sea 203-4 211-9 197-0 470-9 492-9 438-9 54.82 55.07 52.73 
SHR 54 Sees One ee eee 325-2 | 324-6 | 334-3 826-4 821-9 | 792-7 | 70.35 | 70.08 6572 
\INAD GG SGTE 4, Ae ie SS 243-9 249-1 236-4 590-1 610-9 537-9 67.36 68.26 63.48 
SA UGRO LOMA TIO MN eas lum creittre sauce oe 263-7 | 260-4 | 244-2 | 681-9 665-3 | 587-1 68.58 | 67.76 63.81 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 250°5 | 246-7] 250-4 | 588-7 | 589-1 570-5 | 60.08 | 61.06 58.00 
Winnipeg...... RES ee ene eee a 181-8 | 181-5 178-3 | 386-1 386-2 | 360-2 | 51.82 | 51.92 49.30 
lai etnhisl 25 2 ee Sn ee 186-0 185-3 177-6 | 420-7 | 411-6 | 383-8 | 51.52) 50.61 48.94 
DAS KA LOOM Ke erste oe cy ck asta fits 222-6 215°6 208-3 509-7 486-2 444-1 50.58 49.82 AT .22 
lBioheaveyetnoyo, «4 toe oo Soe OEE OE nema 326-7 320-0 283-7 829-4 798-0 619-5 59.85 58.80 51.34 
(CRIS TRS. 25 Sh SERB Ore ae ee 244-8 240-2 234-4 533-8 521-3 481-9 56.20 55.93 52.92 
We C OUCH MEINIES ae Sep ys cleus a) otek sun ec 207-8 205-3 194-9 494-8 485-1 428-2 59.70 59.22 Dp. 10 
WAWGUONE Rae «hc eh ROR ee aa 227-8 | 228-2 | 212:7 | 545-9 | 548-7 | 459-4 | 57.44 | 57.63 Dileeata 
(c) INDUSTRIES | 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 135-9 146-3 122-4 464-8 | 492-6] 383-3 59.48 | 58.54 5421 
IVE TIT Oy Weert, en Sere esas Peis ive Sai vus de SER 123-6 | 122-8 1272 a) 2938-7. 290-3) 9287-7 68.57 | 68.20 65.24 
Mer tiheG Grn OMe evo eeietece raisers von oe: 202-6 203-5 194-1 524-3 528-8 474-6 58.95 59.16 Saye i 
IDuraiterGOocdstormad.. aes. oe 263-3 265-5 247-0 689-4 698-4 607 +7 63.59 63.86 59.78 
Non-Durable Goods.............- 163-5 163:6 | 160-0 | 405-8 | 407-2 | 379-1 54107 54-25 51.66 
WOUSTRUCTEIONM Mee cach ct ae oun ea aoe 211-6 | 202-2 | 236-6 | 680-5 | 646-5 | 678-5 | 60.57 | 60.23 53.91 
Transportation, storage, communi- ‘3 
ation fe oth dey S CRO ACN a ae | 194-4 191-7 192-3 | 418-3 | 415-4 ae 6 Bue Brae a ue 
Public utility TENULO Trees ce cece 211-4 210-4 205-0 468-8 464-7 428-1 22 5. 6 
ra ae ee De ch Eee cen’, ae 183-6 | 183-6 176-8 | 413-2] 411-4 ou 9 Ree Eee a Ee 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 180-4 179-8 | 180-7 | 322-9 | 321-0 | 3807-3] 52.1 F 
SS ne eaeati ANC She ae Se 203-2 | 200-1 199-2 | 448-9 | 438-2 | 400-8 | 36.74 | 36.85 33.64 
Mnclustrialecomposibes c/s sersiciseres ote: 191-9 191-2 | 188-8 | 470-2 | 468-9 | 4383-3 | 57.51 Bieon 53.89 











1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. : } ; ee 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 





Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 





Year and Month 


1945—Average...... 
1946—Average...... 
1947—Average...... 
1948—Average...... 
1949—Average...... 


1952—Average...... 
Jan. Ut RS ass k 


Feb. (PRO 2h eee 
Mar. ew O52 see 
Apr. 1sl952. 22 
May Tobie ee 
June peo 52eeeeee 
July hs A oon. one 
Aug. 1, 1952 

Sept. 1, 1952 

Oct. 1952 

INKehas, 9 Wa OGRE alc 
IBY, NE, HOSP ee aes 
tien Vs TIGER Pe sy 
Feb. ie O03 sere 
Mal O53 aoe 
Apr. Ul Be oa 
May We MOG 5 5.0 
June ibs OHS ag es 
July be, WUBI SS 6.2 
Aug. He BR oan 


a 
os 
oo 


Oe Ht > 09 09 CD “IG FH*# C CO G9 CO KO A AS 











Owd HE Oo 





All Manufactures 


Average ; Average 


Hourly | Weekly 


Earnings} Wages 











ets. $ 
69-4 30.74 
70-0 29.87 
80-3 34.13 
91-3 38.53 
98-6 41.71 
103-6 43 .82 
116-8 48.82 
129-2 53.62 
127-1 48.43 
127-1 52.87 
127-8 53.29 
129-0 yk Sal 
129-4 5422 
129.7 Doel 
128.6 Oomla 
128-9 52.98 
129-5 53.87 
129.9 54.69 
131-0 ODaLD 
132-1 56.14 
134-0 blee2 
134-2 56.23 
134-4 56.58 
134-9 56.79 
135-5 56.64 
135-9 56.67 
136-2 56.25 
136-0 55.76 





AHN CH PRE WODWAOMEW—~IC0-3 














Durable Goods 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 








cts. 


147- 
147- 


ee 
oo 
“I 


WHORE NWROANDOWUINOONWS- 








BARWON RWAMARARDODOMABK 


HOmm ad -adM 
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wu 
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Non-Durable Goods 

Average 
Hourly 

Earnings 


cts. 


lor) 
o 
~I 


123: 
123- 





WAR SOMORODONDOAYNYAORCO 


He Ot He C2 S100 CO 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 


$ 


26.53 
27.18 
31.05 
35.28 





*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


AND CITIES 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
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131: 
121- 
ine 
122- 
143- 
131- 
135- 
139: 
162- 


128- 
144- 
155- 
165- 
130- 
161- 


Nor ODoOrsT H= bo OO C100 BH NDF OD 





Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 


Jive 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 





LULOLLUES Ney: co ae Go Soa es SRR A ae Ree co EE 


(Cr) Ce Weare ac rid Gee Poca Meech ert otto tore Sancrers aie 
@ PER SrATG ba Wee teicher Pes, Rien Prcoses sara ae 


Oil UTI MOLI A EPA hey, St CES es ek ee AOA. co 
INQ IVeT Oba Pet wrecuctoes eects vaccha ichsray sic ules caste ate sinc tenererineia.eecle eka Was 
EA TUUE AC UUTIAS eevee asia. c sic oceans ae eke oe eo tags 
HP OMtANGuOeVELAGES sadn. sd oe ice occa eaor ets 
IMGREOG ICUS Miema tire mae cot tise tee rere erin 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetabiles......... 
Graiienollanrod ucts yaaseree cise eo eens oem aene 
Bread and other bakery products................... 
iDiewwibeexcennvel seavs ReMhWe yeni awe awsone awalese Aas OPO ome 
Mobaccorandstopacco products. ....c. nes aeons 
ECU DOE PROGUCUGI mrtetereenets eas cei-ccrete oe eee ieee ee 
Weatoernnrocuctsem.s anes cs doin tcc meee ons ieee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-. 
Textile products. (except clothing)... se. «24-5 oe 
Cotton yarn and broad WOVE ZOOUSsmic nee Ge ener 
NW VOOllet POOUSm Eames ana cae he nae ewieee ees see 
Shichi eVaptonrsy-qalcpeyevel ty dice on gee en de Os Geo bc 
(Clhonsleubaver (eave nd torchave aii), ota omnaece soba cosa occ ene 
Wenistclotiunieeemes ate cpr cet ect: ir net. eackyecaran te e 
Womencsiclothings).. aces tends dasa aete) eiela heen his ee 
TUTEFS OOCL SMM reece trail ae td Hern ae eee eas 
“ANKGrove lyROLS GIS 4 GOO Ste ne Oe Co cees eee Leer CO ace ie 
Siang gal jonevideveewlee ey a4 tg ne schobeusucoeedeuseuse 
IRIN Or, seat eave cute aevaa a erans MVE te er auciete ee at eae 
Ochermyoodsnroducts ery. aoe ar sane atin ae 
LEA CID LO CUGLSITy orc Aloe Pcie Ltn e toe oe one ae 
12trlhay sunel Gowers aslo joc Foboooee Sap oe dene tbe clocr 
OG iemnaper plo ducts america ovens ce cere 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
UN Rosa HIG LT pHevel yen gele Wd (CUS ono Somes eo owe oe lo aba no eiuigor 
ENemiciiligucal mina plemien tometer recite a lelstaenarre re 
Habricated and structural steel. .a. sce. nse- sae 
Ear daviea hOrancistOOls'.. eur cere eR aetna ete, teu sien ae 
ieatmorand cooking appliances ss... eye eo. e ek: 
AiGOnNsCASOIN ES ere Ae kee cielo crochet acl Meteo: eitia wee a 
Machinerymanuraccuring i)... lsc ine. steele 
EGiimearysimronean Gasteel ete acc. cyetde et aeeuey seen 8 setae 
DMC hMMLe bal HNO CMWCUS erate eieleie > areca cies suet eitia =e Suestere 
BiransporiatlOoued Uipmien Germ is cle cienerneeraclsits a iene: 
ERIM CHAU RAMCLUD AT US its chats ao arcv eran are. efetess eee aes Sule a 
IMobotEvVicnilC ESiaae ce Meanie sistas sa wierd isiatere noe ee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. eA eT oe 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . Pes Nae ee aes 
Shipp ull aimoerancere paint Oy cen, ccuw selec ace <aie ater 
ENON errousmmebal procduUctsan.. ce «a. 0c wes dati einer 
JNiivieeanaisinay [oh eYe KOLA en cea ere See ae ene ioc eet otc 
BASS ANGLCOPD eM PLOC UCUSs tans oe cei) < 1 here en 
SOLS iTe AN Ger etmnin Owes ee «aie avers vis weaetes syed ae 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................-. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!........ 
SNon-anetallic mineral products... .. 0.22.06... 0.0 
OlavanrOdUCEsme teins Seite sinks ani Ge eae akin seas that 
ClassanGsolassiproductsiy ne aerels ofc c eee ok cketcoer 
Productnonpermoleum Amd Coal. ves. an ayes cleler: 
@hemicnleoroductsat. i: nals cen nase atm alan moar 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
Aciieralkwis and salts: 0. Uli. ceeds dads -se ness 
Miscellaneous manufactuirng industries................ 
UP IANO OO GLa tia esis oa ess occa siayl ord ole sPaets sericea cia 
INWosen-te heey ele: (efoVe Sa eeimcn ¢ Cena Sema doi noe dooce 
EO NSURUCULOTE Meee. Mines. a oalontc, oa sichnc. ae Aig on ats Melahoneme apa t 
Sinai climocweumnchisbrUCuuness +). ace 2. + yee elas aie) Seales 
Highways) bridges:and streets. 02.61. 6. -a.2--802.+- 
Hieciriennd motor bransportation:.c. +... s~ es. s: sess. 
SLANE ie, oy 8 oe ee EEE re ee ee ee 
[Blroywettsy en ctal Te Scheelenaayeuichs men apo onapeoeeas ouob oe to mod : 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 
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* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Hourly 





























Average Weekly 





Earnings 

Aug. 1)July 1)Aug. 1)/Aug.1 
1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 

ets. | cts. || cts. $ 
153-4) 153-0) 147-5) 65.35 
155-6] 155-6] 148-9] 68.46 
132-6) 133-3] 130-7] 60.86 
170-2) 170-3] 161-3] 73.02 
155-6} 153-4] 151-8) 61.15 
152-3] 149-9) 149-9) 57.87 
164-6) 163-7) 158-1) 71.77 
141-2} 141-5) 133-7] 61.00 
136-0) 136-2) 128-9) 55.76 
114-7} 114-5) 109-1) 47.49 
142-0) 141-9] 133-5] 57.37 
93-2} 93-5} 88-4] 35-14 
129-1) 128-6} 121-9} 53.71 
105-3} 104-4} 97-2) 46.65 
145-4) 142-2} 140-8) 63.10 
137-2] 133-0} 128-5) 54.06 
142-3] 143-8) 131-1] 56.64 
96-6] 96-8) 92-1] 37.77 
93-2} 92-7) 88-7) 35.79 
107-2} 107-6) 104-0} 43.20 
109-6} 110-2} 104-1] 40.88 
101-2) 101-0} 99-1) 43.62 
110-3] 110-2} 108-1] 47.76 
95-3) 95-3) 91-2) 35.64 
92-8} 93-9] 88-8} 34.06 
102-8) 99-6} 96-2) 86.39 
94-7) 95-5) 92-1) 37.31 
119-8] 119-4] 107-1] 50.80 
126-4] 125-7) 111-0] 53.09 
110-2} 110-6} 105-2) 47.17 
105-5} 105-4) 97-1) 46.10 
151-6] 151-6] 141-7] 66.10 
161-4] 161-6) 149-7] 70.85 
121-4) 121-4) 114-5] 51.47 
158-1) 159-1) 148-6) 62.61 
153-5] 153-5] 145-4! 63.24 
160-1} 161-0} 161-9} 62.12 
163-5) 160-9} 154-7] 66.54 
137-4] 137-4] 130-9] 55.78 
132-1) 134-0) 126-7) 54.69 
150-5} 149-8) 141-1] 62.91 
145-3] 145-7) 136-0} 61.32 
169-9] 170-5| 157-1) 68.98 
146-1) 145-0} 137-2} 60.78 
157-4] 157-1] 146-3) 64.53 
157-3] 156-5) 140-4] 67.80 
171-9] 171-2} 164-4} 69.79 
156-6] 157-2) 152-9) 62.33 
157-7| 156-7} 141-8] 61.50 
144-5} 145-1] 137-0) 61.99 
152-2) 151-6} 149-0} 63.92 
141-5) 142-4} 188-1) 59.438 
141-5} 140-8] 135-6} 58.58 
164-7] 164-0] 163-4] 70.49 
143-4] 144-4] 140-5] 58.08 
157-5] 158-7] 155-4} 64.42 
135-8] 134-8] 128-3] 59.07 
1230) 122-1) 121-1) 65.23 
132-2} 132-5) 124-3) 57.64 
178-1] 180-5} 172-2) 73.20 
139-4] 138-2} 1382-1) 58.13 
114-3] 114-6] 107-3} 47.09 
158-8] 158-5} 152-0) 66.22 
111-6] 111-6} 103-5] 45.87 
147-1} 147-0] 139-4} 60.90 
123-4) 123-5!) 117-5) 50.10 
142-3] 141-9} 127-4] 61.19 
156-2) 155-7) 141-9] 65.92 
112-2} 111-6} 99-9] 47.24 
136-1] 135-8] 131-0} 59.88 
in Coat 2a e208 
76:2) 77-1) 70-4] 32.61 
75-1) 75:4) 71-5) 31.02 

















Wages 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economies and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 




















Pe te = 
Devore ee ra Ane Average __ Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) - 
Date irene Hourly ne Average Consumer | Average 
Per W ek | Harnings (W.E Weekly Price Real Weekly 
g ee Earnings Index Earnings 
ets. $ 

Monthly Average 1945.................. 44-3 | 69-4 30-74 73°7 75-0 98-3 

Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 77°5 92-4 

Monthly Average 1947.................. 42-5 80-3 34-13 81-8 84-8 96-5 

Monthly Average 1948.............2..-- 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 

Monthly Average 1949................... 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthly Awverazesl95005 eee eee 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 | 102-9 102-1 

Monthly Average 1951. oe ee ee 41-8 116-8 48-82 Iya) | 113-7 102-9 

MonthiveAveragen| 952.0 ea nee 41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 116-5 116-4 

Week Preceding: 

’ August hee MGV ae ran reo ee, taken cae re 4]-1 128-9 52-98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
Sepbem Dery lem 052. ee ee eee 41-6 129-5 53-87 129-2 136-1 111-3 
@ctoberma ley 19520%,.0 ee a eee 42-1 129-9 | 54-69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
(November al 05 2n ees anne 42-1 131-0 55°15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
Decembers1)61952:5....nee. Hao. 42-5 13 2c 56-14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
dewaienaie® Jl MGR on gh o te aucoooe 42-2* 134-0 56-55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
IMelomimnay I, WOR adc soos ucaudesac 41-9 134-2 56-23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March 1 ODSEe. anes eee 42-1 134-4 56-58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April LET 9OSR ne Se eee 42-1 134-9 56-79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May Lp LOGS ee tesa anes 41-8 35-5 56-64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Le LODGES. oa Sipe oe 41-7 135-9 56-67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July Lae 1 OOF 2. Ane eget sc 41-3 136-2 56-25 | 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August ilee HOSE ECE SRE AR as leno oth 41-0 136-0 55-76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
































Norte:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and _ place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form) ULC 75! atida terme ULCs aoe A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and _ henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


regis- 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: UIC 757) 






































<4 
oe Unfilled Vacancies* an pee for 
LVI C WAS 2 ey See 
“Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 

ee ceIMOL TA SEs PCa Sts, alee HOM 73,892 | 35,420 | 109,312 | 58,736 | 28,585 | 87,321 
Oe ece Re aaa at eg ae 41.047 | 22,870 | 63,917 | 56,725 | 30,607 | 87,332 
De ree 1020 fees acre See uae eee 20°837 | 20,629 | 41,466 | 101,504 | 41,543 | 143,047 
OYA Soro AOTC Tt ean es en 47.469 | 17,322 | 64,791 | 79,760 | 58,314 | 133,074 
yer OS 1 ok. aoa ae Aer 52,427 | 16,205 | 68,632 | 79,975 | 51,003 | 130,978 
ihe. OG: ae Seen eee at Oe 29,058 | 20,685 | 49,743 | 93,699 | 49,140 | 142,839 
ee, Ty Gt ee Mea eae ie Ode wey 23846 | 18,092 | 41,938 | 99,383 | 49,258 | 148,641 
Deeryioee NLU ean. Sorel cade See 19.544 | 15,738 | ° 35,282 | 142,788 | 51,725 | 194,513 
FRAIL LS USS an a aie ty Corot 12,051 | 12,143 | 24,194 | 254,660 | 60,901 | 315,561 
oie vad kL sren te ro mae Ly ts Sots eel mE 12/935 | 13,264 | 25,499 | 317,723 | 73,213 | 390,936 
Ra MGSO nas aU rite ono eh aes 13/604 | 13.799 | 27,403 | 331,618 | 72,065 | 403, 683 
Tn TLL chen le veer Peer nee 18'545 | 16,368 | 34,913 | 338,500 | 66,702 | 405,202 
Me 1) 1988 ccc. fet ae eines Sekt has 24,982 | 19,142 | 44,124 | 241,990 | 57,397 | 299,387 
SEALE se eee ee Wes 24°564 | 21.143 | 45,707 | 152,488 | 49,614 | 202,102 
TIS, Ok, Cn eee a en ere 21,299 | 20,088 | 41,317 | 124,396 | 55,918 | 180,314 
ee MTOSO et eS 0, « aes (ghete Girne: 19382 | 17.772 | 37,154 | 111,524 | 52,357 | 163,881 
Peprommber 1 10692), woe frags. cere ncn wesc eeae 24.203 | 20,321 | 44,524 | 113,191 | 48,634 | 161,825 
YARRA eae nee ance me ore 24.025 | 17,806 | 41,831 | 117,827 | 58,453 | 171,280 


Mee 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 31, 1953(*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Change from 











Industry Male Female Total |—— 
July 31/53 | Aug. 29/52 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,501 408 1,909 210 _ 53 
Ores try), hc Fleas oe a a See 3,898 16 3,914) + 2,981 + 2,223 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 560 32 592 — 69 _ 583 
Metal (Mining?) sopyaarye tc te eee eee Pee ees ee pe 304 19 323 — pA Be | SP ae ahi ry 
FUELS ns chines ete hee ee Ce 140 7 147 + QE eee cee 
INon= Metal Minin ti) ee een ne at G4 dieererearcs 64 _ (Rec 3 otc 
Ouarmmyines@layrand, Sands lisa ee ten nn 18 1 19} + ana aea ae 
PrOospe Chingy Weert hehe eo ee ee 34 5 39 = G2 cee a ae 
Manufacturing a. icc. oe aoe ee a ee 5,418 5,567 10,985 Ae 912 — 1,910 
Foods-andsBeveraves: i: men iinet meen mann 962 811 1S 7A + Me ee eee 
obaccorn de lobaccomroducts meee ern en ee 9 sd 46 ++ 41... ceeueeen eee 
Rubber Broductss Renee. eee ee eee 83 Di 110 _ 207) 2 ee eee 
eather Products: ti. cate oe ee ee 192 302 494 + TLS | Seinen ee ae 
Textile Products (except clothing) 2)... .assaeeess.... 0 108 340 448 |] + 4 Wieck eee ee 
Clothing. (extileran cotter eee teers nee ee 302 2,576 2,928 + OB Sele axis See 
Wood Productsva noc ctrie te meee cee oe eee 561 163 724 — PASM Hertha clots he 
Paper Products.) y,.c8 cee coe ee eee ne en 150 87 237 + OS. cee eae 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 184 186 370 — OO Nica eked aes 
imonjandtsteel! Products eet hee eee ete 785 210 995 + 68? ak oe 
‘LransporvatlOnel: Gili On teers een erie ieee eee 817 90 907 _ 4357| een. ae 
INon-Herrous! etal erodilctarse seem reer ine 223 87 310 + 96 aie. setae 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 307 173 480 _ 30 erak Seems 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................ 140 54 194 + TG ee ae eee 
ProductsiotebetrolcumtandsCoaleeee nanan ne 28 23 51 + Bl seen ae eae 
Chemicalyeroductste:. janet ie eee ee ee « 299 177 476 = LOS 4 See Ares 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 218 224 442} + NG er elo Saar 
Construction: Steak ee ee ee | 4,141 88 4,229 | + 456 — 2,246 
General Contractors ao tere ee ee ee 3, 067 47 3,114 + DATO Ae eee 
special rade (Contractors. octet oan ee eo 1,074 41 1,115 | + 209) inicio scare 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,265 350 1,615 + 1624. eae ee eee 
‘Transportatlonisncn ntsc pee eee ee 1,046 121 hy ayy? + 31 | See Foot- 
SeOra se oe ree ts ac sete mee eee Gee eee 63 22 85} + 20 | note (2) 
Communications esa. = ee ens een See 156 207 363 + Ligh se ee 
Public Utility Operation................................. 129 79 208 | + Sol hore eee 
TRTAGG: Sear AE tal ket Nd ee et ee oe 2,996 3,407 6,363 | + 1,148 ]............ 
Wholesale rics siete: Ale ha ee ene ee eee ee ee a 948 768 1,716} + B03: eee eee 
EUG Galil Pas enc eer pce ee ee eee SE ee EO GR me Od 2,008 2,639 4, 647 + or Tel Mee a 
Finance, Insurance and Beal Estate..................... 1,122 833 1,955 _ 90 + 5il 
Servicesieu®. 4 $e ee gh Tae nO ey econ ee ©. 3,383 9,456 12,839 | + 872 — 887 
Community orseiblie Services 1s eee enn ne. 523 1,493 2,016 _ SO We ane 
Government Service nsec: mentee ennn nan nnn 1,178 595 eae ~ ST nace Rees 
Wecres Loni Seny1 Com alee te eee enn 243 131 374 + 03:7 |e cere 
Business Serviceman’ aes: eee eee een ae eek SVE 409 966 + GO ere enters aoe ee 
Personal. Service: sins sq. aaa ee ee 882 6, 828 Ta) a CAD elec eee 
GRAND TOTAL: 2 5530 See eee 24,373 20,236 44,609 | + 6,615 — 3,143 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

















_ () Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 3, 1953(1) 





(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 





Professional and managerial workers.... 
RO Grice uw OUKErG es aes al oenaleaeeaeaawn 
SRE EW OL CLS MEIN Kyercte te auere.cicis eittip-sies: ose 
Personal and domestic service workers... 
S OEOEOAS gate Get DET Sea eee 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 


Skilled and semiskilled workers.. 
Food and kindred products | ‘(ine. 
COMACCO) Merce sol steere oe tsa ern 
Mextilese-clobaine. Cb. s.cuw ses sss. 
Lumber and wood products......... 
iPulpepape4n (MGs printing), sss 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Mepaliworkin terns «sins soutien eases 
Ele Ctiical emeremer: ssistse nt ais arenes 
Transportation equipment........... 
ibis. ec boa choi moe Cmca acre 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility... 
Uirad Gand ServiCes «6 sa « ss os seers 


HOLETR Cle Ie arae cee ee ees 


(inst ledeworcersia.nc oss « sae enie.useny aes 
POGA ANG GO DA CCOs an cctste terete site « 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Metalworking Semece. asistencia. ax 
(GOBSTRMCDIONN Ns nose mii cemiesir eerste c108 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Male 


1,469 
2,047 
1,537 
1, 224 

28 
1,547 
10,931 


24, 203 














Live Applications 


for Employment 








Deferred vacancies are excluded. 




















Female Total Male Female Total 
810 2,279 Boe 932 4,285 
A023 6,170 6,413 13, 944 20,357 
1,618 Oslo 2,672 6, 083 8,755 
8,273 9,497 13,441 8,068 21,509 
A eens sees 28 533 2 535 
58 1,605 950 217 1,167 
3,384 14,315 43, 943 11,044 54, 987 
23 112 543 342 885 
2,568 2,831 yal 7,092 9,219 
4 4,197 5, 649 101 5,750 
16 101 “il 292 803 
13 239 647 561 1,208 
4 42 123 32 155 
26 1,033 6,155 461 6,616 
117 415 687 Bilal 998 
Ae ees Rom ie 31 532 65 597 
a Pek tee PAG) AA 7S alt ca eere cece 1,478 
sf. ak I ee 1,591 UG DAA tierce ee 7,527 
19 987 6,766 50 6,816 
Seca eae shes 80 205 5 210 
329 640 5 729 1, 854 
120 1,530 6,913 767 7,680 
10 70 1,542 189 lS yew! 
14 204 1,413 47 1,460 
2,055 7,475 41,886 8,344 50, 230 
589 ete 740 1,434 2,174 
25 309 3,451 143 3,594 
93 309 3,385 363 3,748 
5 Belay G) AOD Teas tee a cranes 9,402 
1,343 3,108 24,908 6, 404 31,312 
20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1948—1953 
. Applications Placements 
Year —- 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
CRISS. aie AOR Kt ol a rn re eS 2 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
DAA tebe, oR ee See EE cna scat ene ae 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LENS 5 als. 5) icra ae ea ae ee 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OP aed ice en rea ay eae ie Se ee a 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
ILE fis = dace cet Re CoE a A Rn a 1,189, 646 439,577 1, '629),223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
2 BS NER re Me he Ee 1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
LO caste. 27 A hea ie Oe a te 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
OD See ee ihc ack Coste 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
OD UME ERTS emttne tte a els te cle ccieenbnaris eee 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
HOSP Aeteseitcce tic oyso 0. ce Sn ee ee 1,781, 689 664,485 2,446,174 Oe tud 302,730 980, 507 
HOSS SeMOULHS eM e aad oso e ke ene ea 1,195, 669 472,294 | 1,667,963 452,495 676, 449 





223,954 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































Nieber e. Month of August, 1958 " 
Receiving _ 
be Ens Benefit Number Days Bene- Amount 
Hxowande in Last Com- Hteiaid ) 
Week of the} mencing ery Benefit 
Month* Benefit Daa Paid 
Newtoundland-avci sian... atc tvleetaeis os «a i ye eee as mince iaeesteise= re 1,583 Heals a sa 148, 168 
8 
Prince: Hdwardilslands. ..-.oe ee oc eee eee rine e ee 450 146 Toe 30, 145 
INGWAaIS COU, See tates: Gre re ere eee nee Os oe Pe ees ere 5, 635 2,749 aoe 449, 232 
430 
Ne We TUnS WIG ce ccc inlets ere cree ME eee Cte CE Torres 4,162 1,950 ey 319, 686 
5 
OT YE) Gy Voter, AO eR Ma Rees HUM PEAR a peaeine, (ORnaa 8 ete ha hin crater in Coe 32,101 19,955 835, 686 2,425, 115 
(2, 096) 
TT LOL i sk eee pos ee 8s atc ere ae Ee nee St rae Cp rrr eye 25,378 14, 730 a way 1,791,391 
, 862 
Miami GOD Biches tects ote ars tote esses Rio we nso, elec cae Let ree cesene ate 3, 465 as aA a 235, 320 
6 
DASIKA LETC WT token Because ane eee oR RET oi ota ces oie oan Re Te 930 296 bee 64,315 
MeN Os) oi: eee eT oi ee Se Mergen NC Re Be TPE et a, een 3, 057 1,481 ate 209, 450 
1 
British *@olumbigee ser saastecc eet turtec re aie ere Rie erento 10, 606 5, 633 234, 711 736, 005 
(967) 
Rotal*: Gana dareAiot 053 19 conte. cee etree ee oe tee scene 87,367 49, 268 a ce 6, 408, 827 
,45 
Totals CanagGavd uly wl Ghd ewes Oe ae eect Dice eer 89, 747 49, 164 2,388, 416 7,148, 024 
Wotaler Canard enter] 10 52. aeeeee no ee eet, oe 82, 740 46,642 | 2,150,173 6, 238, 800 








* Week containing last day of the month, 





’ TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT AUGUST 31, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Total 
Province and Sex (Disability 6 ee 7-12 
Cases in ‘inder days 
Brackets) e 

INewtoundlandy.s.-.5.2 ee 2,399 (7) 525 191 
Male ero tes oe ee PaaS al) 479 166 
Fomalen seer eom ce 235 = (6) 46 25 
Prince Edward Island..... 565 = (1) 113 34 
(Vials ena eae te Oey 399 = (1) 90 23 
Hemalenee Gee ae sear: 166 =(-) 23 ait 
INOValSCObiaasere sine We99m (22) 1,516 568 
IMal@st tAinianene oneness 6,364 (18) 1,343 483 
Hemales sees oe 1,035 (4) ity 85 
New Brunswick........... 5,658 (84) 1, 164 521 
IM aL OSs we wea oe Re cee 4,662 (27) 1,005 441 
Hemialeve wee a eres 996 ~=(7) 159 80 
Quebec ree ems 43,032 (207) 9, 827 4,421 
Malet stare oor ee 29,427 (119) 7,414 3, 057 
Hemalescte acc nen sree 13,605 (88) 2,413 1,364 
Ontario. ee eee eine 31,222 (163) 8, 114 2,915 
Mise: Se Pee een ease 21,193 (118) 5, 946 2,046 
Biemalese raver eer eee 10,029 (45) 2,168 869 
JMIETIRTO ORY, Ano oatuabnceAnne 4,028 (84) 864 288 
(Mia lO: Ree ee eee ene 2,086 (23) 391 146 
Memales; Sens icc. 1,942 (11) 473 142 
Saskatchewan............. 1,134 (10) 184 1B) 
Maen son en 605 (7) 81 54 
HIM Al Mee pee ee 529 ~=(8) 103 61 
A lipertamecn rem ne oe enere 2,694 (12) 532 221 
(Malore tte ee cee eer 1,762 (11) 325 127 
Bentalouee yom r i eee O32) 207 94 
British GColumbia...y...... 13,156 (61) 3,343 1, 292 
alee eee 9,829 (43) 2,625 1,072 
iHenia] Cee ee eee BBY Mae @ ks) 718 220 
TPODAT PR ae pen Ros 111,287 (551) 26, 182 10, 566 
MLATR eos ehe Sean ee has 78,491 (368) 19, 699 7,615 
TE IATUR Sater ete aes. mre 32,796 (183) 6, 483 2,951 








* Includes short-time and 
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temporary lay-off claimants. 














13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
days days days and over 
345 546 23 469 
321 509 300 389 
24 aii 23 80 

68 135 87 128 

47 83 64 92 

21 52 23 36 
979 Hes 22 1550 1, 464 
814 28 1,444 1,152 
165 194 106 312 
761 1, 146 744 1,322 
649 969 602 996 
ti 177 142 326 

6, 042 7,810 5, 402 9,530 
4,216 B20 3,439 6, 044 
1, 826 2,508 1, 963 3,486 
Seas) 5,017 Salsa 8,318 
2,537 3, 259 1, 900 5, 505 
1,188 1,758 il, SRS} 2,813 
446 661 376 1,393 
198 313 196 842 
248 348 180 551 
138 206 119 372 
55 100 66 249 

83 106 53 123 
342 423 235 941 
200 264 138 708 
142 159 97 233 
1,892 Pe TMS 1,199 rol 
i520 1,496 857 2, 254 
367 619 342 1,061 
14,738 19, 381 13, 168 27,252 
10, 562 13,378 9,006 18, 231 
4,176 6, 003 4,162 9,021 


Total 


101, 980 
71, 146 
30, 834 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


AUGUST, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 






































Province is Total | Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 
INewioundiandc..2. mete ont eh. nei ren nner 1,194 865 329 1, 259 850 409 467 
lerincesLiciwardels ancien ae aemcmi ete ae 224 151 73 222 166 56 53 
ING VES COU. sodas ate fs bd WS Oi eee 4,031 2,201 1,780 4,123 8, 205 918 028 
Mewes Duns WICKas.bitei s mene re ee ee 2,788 1,613 holes 2,861 2 Li 682 667 
Que TOR os dob oon seb bbodencd sb bse 506 eaae 25, 530 15, 601 9,929 26,928 19, 637 ime 7,437 
Oncarl Osnpten o as ee Onn aes 24, 937 15, 749 9,188 24, 084 15, 958 8,126 6, 467 
[MBER aWIC6) OFS tn’ Gains Alo cant RR REG RT MIN ooe 1,941 1, 247 694 1,854 1,291 563 301 
Asia tClhe yan ew che te ke devs ah oes aa 572 392 180 548 369 179 111 
PAD GT bae ee Sittin tos Seas Secale Bete ke 2,430 1,185 1, 245 2,411 1, 835 576 377 
BnibisiwColum ia), se teas hae ne ot 10, 405 5, 635 4,770 9,972 7,673 2,299 2,103 
d t 
Total, Canada, August, 1953.......... 74, 052 44, 689 29,363 74, 262 53, 163 21,099 19, 006 
Total) GanadanJulya 1953... ..04-e 75, 869 45,513 30, 356 78,371 55, 776 22,595 19, 216 
Total, Canada, August, 1952.......... 61,038 35, 156 25, 882 68, 146 50, 537 17, 609 13, 614 























* In addition, revised claims received numbered 12, 741. 
Of these, 849 were special requests not granted, and 731 w ere appeals by claimants. 
pending at the end of the month. 


tIn addition, 12,643 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 1,539 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—\CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF 


REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B:S. 














Month Month Month 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement eee, Pa Fows » 
1953 1953 1952 
Bene tht nweatnn OLROS tel ONS Cet airaieia orclele neta cos citten sie okie Far sabe eia lassie atoal ons 7,179 7,344 5, 447 
Claimants Disqualified*— 

IN[ohie Theres onal ON ge (olem ise 6 aero ctnels bios © DEO RIOIRIG SRR Co Slo Bee ree ere 9, 754 11, 276 5, 933 
INoteapableronand notawvallable for worksns)scs0esss2 4s... cee-. ca. - I Bits 1, 807 1,421 
OSS OMWOLM UNE tor, labour GIsp ibe « ee iene alee « d< oAckislasss cs cas 78 152 1,508 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 996 1,005 1,105 
DischanrcocaroneralscOncuc leer ees pei rery a terra ke arid tee erie naneiras crste 646 638 582 
Moluntarilylen: employment without just Causes... 0662022. see so. seen 4,285 4,623 4,265 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women 1,609 911 907 
‘ CS EVATE TEIS TOUT gare’ ok Bee ated SOs hee ae SORE AL ne erdne bon Seen anaes Laila 1,218 1,015 
EG tele eee aes een Teen PPR T ae ieee eRe Se PA ers Pia creck es Sasi d Pasi 26, 813 28, 969 22,183 














* Includes 5,714 revised claims, disqualified. 


+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 











S. 





Employ ed 


—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


Claimants" 





Source: oe on Operation of the Unemployment In nsurance > Act, Dz B. 
At Beginning of Month: Total 
okt» ee 3, 185, 000 
TRG Ecos < . ES ER dO AS aa gar ine 2) a Se 8 ere ance, ae 3, 153, 000 
Noy as eA RR A ARNEL Mer ae ae to MWe aaa La ee 3, 166, 000 
IGRI ot, ape ER SR MECN BCI LAS a eS Ae ee ae 3, 278, 000 
rm er I he acs ah en en Bae gta Spas 3. 280, 000 
Te] BATESON, « ttn Ome toa REO IEE SEER ee seca oic) 0.89 Oo ee Orr OIDIGNe Cie cian acicr Piae tog eran 3, 283, 000 
JOINERS... dncdtie demos GE Oere et opeothe o Are brio Oo atid ec ou DODO OM Ec a COED Osi 3, 286, 000 
1952— 
FE STO ENTS Pe eee ae ee OM OU cite apa nos GS selte eveVh. By las ca obras 3, re 000 
INWaRGTES TIN GYD Sis, ee) tae 6. Se BIR nre S Or mcc bran + fo claeitno oon an cminc aha 3, 186, 000 
(Oya VA Ai =. Sos Map BRAT Se SR eo es rs oa a eae eacicio eteeae eEe 3,171, 000 
SUR ne. a ee ee ne OE eA Sie AOR Oe ann no aCe pt si 
(SGU =): ccghse 5 bio te oie pend 7 AO RII Teco Gb Ghd io ec ac1010 0 Cho ORR ain ee 3, 132, 
re en Sere We en cae os since aa Ree ys a cs tee Fes ye elec tse 3,097, 000 








3,065, 200 
3,009, 900 
2,950, 800 
2,917, 900 
2,916, 800 
2, 928, 300 
3, 007, 400 


3,079, 100 
3, 074, 500 
3, 078, 400 
3, 049, 000 
3,019, 400 
2,974, 300 





119, 800 
143, 100 
215, 200 
360, L007 
363, 200+ 
354, 7004 
278, 6007 


161, 900 
111, 500 
92, 600 
102, 000 
112, 600 
122, 700 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





1950 


Mctooenry. css eee 


UARUAT Vi te aaa chy ne 
eb riary 5245 cosine 


ES TTPUS tind ot, shesial Nie: 


Wctober..ckwe oc ee 
Wovemberse™ 4: 4. 
December.......... 


Ootobers 4.2.60 oe 


September.......... 





Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


87-6 








Total 


for) 
oO 
et SIT OO 


— 
[e.<} 
ee 

Hb POOW MEH SOO Or 


—" 
co 
co 

DOO OKIRO WAT SI CO 


—_— 

co 

wo 
COMmMOonN DO > 


186-0 


Food 


bo 
oo 
oO 
SDE dake mikatine Davcsciees vert eee 
WNW PAO SP PORD 


i) 
oo 
Ni 
5 Pa RC OF SOR RED 
WNOMOWNNIKS 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 at 1007 


Rent 


— 
oo 
o 
SPeen el fel ke cok, elnlet Yee «li he 
CO COMI“TCOCOCOM ADD EP 


146-3 


— 
= 
co 
Si fan en Mel (el sot -e 
ovwowowoeeo 


= — 
on ou 
ae) So 
mwwoonowon ob 
































Retail 
Fuel Home : Prices 
Ae Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only )t 
75-1 88-3 69-6 
112-6 134-8 105-0 
102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
138-4 180-9 168-9 132°5 192-4 
140-8 182-3 Ved 132-8 194-3 
141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
152-5 210-4 2005 147-9 217-5 
150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
154-3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
155°5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 
152-6 206-4 196-2 149-0 207-9 
153-5 206-5 196-0 149-2 209-7 
153-6 206-7 195-9 150-0 210-1 
153-9 207-0 196-0 150-2 209-8 


OS ED ga BGO Ss em ee MARIANO a NDR Oe ei 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


74 Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-ta. 





FROM JANUARY 1949 TO OCTOBER 1953 


(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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L950—Januanyimon te nen eee ae 


Mebruaryaus: cas) ete eee 
Mare 2 eis, ore eee ce tee ee 


Octoberwaas ea he Reh. ae 


Octobervay on ae ee aes ee 


October: Feu > siege. eevee Y 
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TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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H hold Cae 
: ouseho ommo- 
Clothing Operation | dities and 
Services 
99-7 99-9 98-9 
99. 100-2 99-4 
100-0 100-1 99-5 
100-2 100-1 99-5 
100-3 99-8 99-8 
100-3 99-7 99-8 
100-3 99-7 99-8 
100-1 99-6 99-9 
100-2 99-6 99-9 
99-8 100-6 100-9 
99-7 100-5 101-0 
99-7 100-4 101-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
99-6 100-6 \ 102-0 
99-5 100-6 102-2 
98-9 100-8 102-2 
99-2 101-2 102-2 
99-1 101-1 102-2 
99-1 101-5 102-3 
99-1 101-6 102-4 
99-3 102-6 102:5 
99-9 103-4 103-0 
100-6 104-6 105-2 
101-0 105-1 105-4 
101-3 105-5 105-7 
99-7 102-4 103-1 
102-6 107-1 107-4 
105-1 108-6 108-0 
106-7 110-5 108-3 
108-5 111-4 108-6 
109-0 112-7 110-4 
109-5 113-8 111-8 
109-7 114-3 112-2 
110-7 115-1 113-4 
111-9 115-5 113-6 
114-1 115-8 114-1 
114-5 115-9 114-8 
115-2 116-4 115-9 
109-8 113-1 111-5 
114-9 116-4 115-5 
113-5 116-3 115-8 
112-9 116-9 116-4 
112-5 116-8 116-6 
112-3 116-2 115-6 
111-8 115-9 115-7 
111-7 115-9 115-6 
111-6 115-8 115-8 
110-9 116-0 115-8 
109-9 116-2 116-4 
109-8 115-9 116-6 
109-7 116-1 116-6 
109-7 116-5 116-7 
109-6 116-6 116-7 
109-7 116-7 115-2 
109-7 116-9 115-0 
110-1 116-6 115-1 
110-1 116-6 115-1 
110-3 117-0 115-2 
110-4 117-2 115-8 
110-4 117-4 115-9 
110-3 117-5 116-0 


TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE ah bbe ihe 8 OF SEPTEMBER, 1953 
(August 1939 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Fuel 
7 Sept. 1) i) Auge 1; 
1952 1953 


1) St. John’s, Nfld.. 103°6 102-9 





LTRS ee ee Cra hae as 176-7 175-6 
Ban WOON. c..% «os. 183-9 183-8 
Mrontreal........... 191-7 191-8 
MIOYONtO... s 0s 0. soe 183-3 183-7 
BVATINIDOL S sro a ee a vo 179-0 178-6 
Saskatoon.......... 182-7 185-5 
Hdmonton.......... | 177-7 179-8 


Vancouver.......... | 189-0 188-0 


Sept. 1 Food 
195 
102-8 101-4 
175-0 220-5 
182-9 221-5 
191-0 243-3 
183-9 218-7 
178-1 228-2 
184-9 240-0 
179-6 236+1 
188-2 233-9 








FE tate 
° urnish- 
Clothing Stee 
Services 
101-9 101-1 
222-3 187-9 
229-3 189-6 
194-7 203-6 
207-8 189-0 
204-2 196-7 
218-0 204-1 
213-7 191-7 
217-4 195-0 








Miscel- 
laneous 


101-5 
140-3 
152-5 
144-9 
149-2 
142-2 
134-3 
145-9 
154-4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare: 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June, 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base—August 1939= 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































Price 

- ong Dec. Dec. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Au Sept. | Sept. 

Commodities Per | 1941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1958 | 1953. | 1953 
BESOL ISILON SLCAKS. lect «c+ + «tres oes lb. 120-7 154-8 331-4 385-2 340-1 293-5 291-0 80-5 
BSOOLRLOUNC StOR Ks sco crsey wie 2 abe Sacra nicl lb. 125-7 167-9 368-3 428-0 379-6 322-9 318-7 74:8 
BEPC IMD RCLOM MINER re Lh) fon a oe oe cen es lb. 132-7 162-3 394-8 486-4 396-6 335-7 328-2 52-3 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 | 444-6 | 562-0 | 463-6] 394-9] 388-9 52-6 
BRANT PLEO TOUSUM AWG: Bec ors los oe we auecne © lb. 109-9 152-8 300-8 847-4 320-0 310-3 286-9 82-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut...........- lb. 125-3 143-8 255-6 310-1 234-8 279-6 284-9 76:3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 301-2 346-4 267-5 292-5 298-4 56-1 
Bacon, side fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 4 Ib. 132-3 142-5 | 223-5 | 233-4 174-0 | 246-5 | 269-4 49-4 
SARA ADUTE SDA CK ACC a kutaseciinciecls as lb. 151-3 159-6 241-4 263-0 144-4 188-6 | 222-6 24-2 
mhortening, package...............+...| lb. 134-7 137-5 | 229-9} 259-0 | 207-7] 204-9 | 205-6 29-3 
ges, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton..... doz. 156-4 181-3 206-9 269-4 224-0 256-6 258-8 80-9 
LMR MEe ER ete ee cla ciclo rs eveiicie « qt. 111-0 95-4 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 148-0 215-0 253-6 231-2 232-3 231-9 63°3 
Cheese, plain, processed, 3 lb..........| pkg. 174-6 165-4 225-2 254-3 261-8 261-0 259-5 34-4 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced...| Ib. 106-5 106°3 176-1 188-6 191-8 204-1 204-1 13-3 
doi, Slang eyelsiss do geo Sa eee ee lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 227-2 224-3 239-0 239-0 8-1 
MOTnUP A KeS 8/07 .0sMe ode essa dee eae as pkg. 101-1 100-0 165-2 184-6 195-4 196°5 196-5 18-1 
momatoes, canned; 24’s................| tin 129-9 | 137-7 | 171-6} 246-5 | 296-7] 242-7] 238-9 25-2 
0, VSR Ns se oe tin 117-5 | 121-7 | 144-9 | 161-8} 171-2} 176-0} 176-8 22-0 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 02............ tin 128-3 | 132-7) 169-4] 177-5] 193-8} 178-9} 178-9 19-1 
GIGS MCOOLIN Peed oes cick cis cro kanes, lb. 108-2 126-5 161-3 156°8 217-0 184-0 164-7 8-5 
otatoes, No. 1, table.....:........... 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 148-6 156°5 291-9 183-9 151-0 34-4 
BORED ONT he. kc Sections oe lb. 115-8 120-2 209-5 252-9 235-5 243-2 244-0 28-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 1383-2 | 173-9] 171-9] 167-2 | 167-2 24-9 
ranges, California.:........'..........| doz. 132-5 154-3 142-2 140-2 130-3 124-8 121-6 33°3 
Bam, Strawberry, 160z..............-.| jar 111-3 115-1 157-9 166-6 159-5 152-4 153-5 25-8 
RUGS INI O22), bok Nes ook ee ok oe eee tin 101°5 106-1 141-6 155-3 153-4 145-3 144-6 21-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 188-6 | 205-8 179-0 166-2 166-2 10-4 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 EMC T, 289-7 315-3 308-6 310-9 312-4 106°9 
ELE 0 gpa pkg. 145-2 131-6 181-7 185-8 187-2 175-5 175-8 50:6 

*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to September 1953 Prices. 
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Locality 





Newfoundland— 
I= Sts John's a ara eee ee ate 


P.E.I 


; 2—Charlottetown SAORI Ato G2 Pk Wet 


Nova Scotia— 
3—Halifax. 


4—Sydney. 


New Brunswitk— 


5—Moncton 


(Chieti diolon ph acsscgd obo ws ane oS 


Quebec— 
7—Chicouti 


TNL: Perteteeenne na ee 


10 Oueber. te tl eas ite Bice, rain 
11i—Sherbrooke: osteo aati sose cece 
1S Sorel ani ne eee 


183—Three R 


Ontario— 
14—Brantfor 


LV OTS Gin et eee 


Fs eh feel ES hs ean YB 


Lh= Cornwall eae eee ok cease ee 


16—Fort Wil 
17—Hamilto 


bE 004s Ses Sah Gy Si ete ge 


Tos covers rercapel oi fel sie ioictatane: nis s 


{R= Karldand. WialcOarnewsgt con eceaes 


19—London. 


YVSIN ora spipendyndee nob gdott ne ot ot 
Of Osha wamdes deers eee ete 


24—Sudbury 
25—Toronto 
26—Windsor 


Manitoba— 


Sgie,e G18 oi uwiehel «0m efisls aliases ms ue) e 


Hi Visine poe chino oncan own aar 


Saskatchewan— 


28—Regina. 


DOS Naska toon aeeiten ees mre ee 


Aiberta— 
30—Calgary 


eet weet ese ta weresens 


B1=—- Hd montoleaemeean race seeker 


British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupetts «sbi ciiesce = 


Pa ee SC CC 


Ba—=VANCOUVEL etn eh niem renter 


35—Victoria 


1702 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
















































































Beef Pork 
2 | ¢ g ee | Se | % 
6 | < 5 Bo | €om| & 
a lg eee) SOU ee ao ees | eel 
Bie Cee eS Be OY feel ne Oe ae Git | co Bic ede 
a; | Fo (2sc| fe | 22 leer lahel eis| & 
ee | 88/368) $8) GS | SBE) SER) Sah) 38 
wa a} —Q N a8) & cs oa) 3) 
itieealeea ik cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. “Vea 
LOS SOM Were ac0e 5 68-8 “51-3 63-7 82-2 74°3 48-8 60-2 
a a 
79-8 73:0 57-5 50-8 47-2 78-6 60-8 44.2 46-8 
a c 
85-0 75:4 50-5 52°5 48-9 82-6 57-0 56-1 56-2 
79-6 73-9 “54-1 57-0 §2°3 78-7 59-2 48-7 50-2 
79-8 71-5 51-3 47-3 43-8 79-2 57-2 52 +2 53°4 
83-0 75-8 55-2 53-5 48-6 81-1 56 +3 53:1 49-7 
96-2 96-0 64-6 52-4 52°3 75°8 69-4 42-8 50:7 
73:5 71-8 48-1 50-1 41-5 76-0 56-1 49-0 54-4 
93-3 88-0 30-9 55-2 43-5 76-6 56-2 49-9 59-8 
88-9 83-2 bad 44.7 48-5 67-4 54-1 46-1 55-9 
85-6 78-0 "52-0 53-3 41-9 74-0 57-0 AT-2 46-5 
88-0 80-8 "56-7 47-0 45-6 67-4 48-0 44-8 58-8 
93°7 84-0 44-1 42-6 40-5 71-9 57-0 47-1 60-5 
75:6 71:3 56-3 52-9 42-9 77:4 55°8 50-7 50:7 
75-0 73°2 "44-0 51-0 40-4 74-8 56-6 48-6 57-0 
78-6 76-1 "56-0 57-2 49-6 EDOM wet secrets 48-1 58-2 
81-4 75-6 52-5 53°7 44-3 82-9 51-5 52-3 52-8 
76°8 74-2 51-5 50-8 44-5 79-8 959.2 54-0 58-7 
79-0 75°6 47-7 50-5 43-8 78-6 53°2 52°38 55-1 
73°3 72°3 50-2 49-1 45-2 76-3 50-8 51:3 55-3 
74-2 73°9 47-7 49-0 43-0 76-9 45-9 50-9 49-7 
76:4 71-0 50-1 51-6 38-7 79:7 52-2 51-5 54-7 
76-6 75:3 53-4 58:7 48-7 77-4 61-3 49-7 56:2 
72-2 71-9 “517 50-7 43-3 72:1 S73 45-7 50°8 
81-8 77-1 54-3 50-6 42-9 78-1 48-2 52°3 47-9 
74-1 70-6 "48-7 56-1 44-2 78-1 958:8 51-5 55-7 
d 
77-8 71:8 53°6 52-7 47-6 72-1 60-1 49-1 52-3 
a 
76°5 70:3 53-7 54-2 43-6 73-2 57-0 46-5 53°8 
74-4 71:9 5207 59-2 47-6 69-0 Gait 47-0 50-9 
79-2 72-9 62-4 56-2 41-3 68-9 58-9 44-8 52°7 
72-2 68-0 46-7 52:5 45-0 64-7 49-5 46-0 46-0 
a 
86°5 80-0 61-0 63-0 48-0 80-0 69-3 47-9 64:7 
86-1 80-6 61-2 O4:.34) a ane 74-7 64-0 44.7 63 +3 
91-8 79°6 59-9 57-9 50-9 82-2 aya 48-6 55:7 
92-8 83-3 60:8 60-2 54-5 82-9 59-9 48-1 55-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 
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Newfoundland— h 
SPARE Sete ofp feck rele ces Shiels pagers 8-8 12-7 20-8 iow! 60-2 97-8 32-0 75+3 
P.E.I.— 
9 ChamlbttesOwils. .. 6 oes a otis «nce ne 74:7 8-9 14-4 19-2 10-3 52-4 76-0 17-0 65°9 
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gz 
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New Brunswick— g 
ihe IUOTEC COU rebates cnsele os sve ia. case acne re eleva 9-1 13°3 18-5 10-0 50-9 83 +6 20-0 65-6 
Ga SadtelO Win ccs teatacteaid oe didaleacarouls 78-6 8-9 13°3 18-9 9-9 49-3 86-2 21-0 67-0 
Quebec— “fe g 
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5 om os > 2 oS 
4 y=) 72 3 5 a fd Pets 3 a acon me by 3 
Locality ao Tle Ge | ghel satan ee at eg ees Ske 
Aes | Ba 5 Ga | SSS | BSS] so] Baa] 8S | 8.8 
gm| Go | So | Bo | geal ooR | 88s s8s| SR | 88a 
SEs) BS | Ce | S2 | Bee] see] Sas] ese! as | Ss 
iS) er ee| a Ee gu [gal Bsa] saa} Sel| sé | eee 
oO = H I n oe) ov H A SS 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— g 
1—SisJ ohnisaesee ee once 36-0 So" Lal ae BP IGT ie ae beat 18-1 50-1 31-7 25°5 23-9 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown......... B/S ssiowen ae 24-5 30-1 28-2 19-3 20-1 28-6 22-4 21-6 
Nova Scotia— 
Sa HAliinxn sever meee mate 35-2 39-6 25-1 29-3 24-9 17-8 21-5 27-1 23-9 19-8 
4—Sy ney. wa: sales 36-7 37°6 24-2 29-1 26-1 19-6 23-1 27°8 23-2 20-1 
New Brunswick— 
d= Moncuoneemeene eee 35-1 38-1 26-6 29-9 25-7 17-4 22-1 25-6 23-6 19-6 
6— Sam Johimere ere wer 35-7 39-1 26°5 28-9 25-8 17-5 20-8 24-9 23-8 19-4 
Quebec— 
(—Chicoutiminy.s.....0 BHO ells ceghtaon Ae 23-7 34°3 27-1 TROL Wolo Se ate 24-7 23-2 20-0 
8 ule en eee S2iale ne nee 25-2 28-6 25-5 17-1 20-8 20-9 20-8 16-7 
9—Montreal............... SAD ihe cee alas 23-6 29-1 26-0 17-2 19-9 22-0 22-1 18-9 
10—Quebecs santacniet nce Oa Outer on 26-7 29-8 25-9 17-7 20-3 23-9 20-7 18-2 
11—Sherbrooke............ CHOSE eo ctsns 22-2 30-2 24-8 17-4 19-9 21-8 21-7 20-4 
12 SOrelits comet weeks sete 08 | cobeoac 24-6 29-6 26-1 17-0 22-4 23-8 19-2 17-6 
13—Three Rivers.......... ed al ae ere 20-8 28-5 Zope 18-3 22-3 22-6 21-4 20-3 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford............./ 32-3 39-5 22-4 28-2 24-2 17-4 21-0 24-5 20-9 17-6 
15—Cormwall. < )..0s.o6 oe 34-0 38-4 24-6 28-4 25-3 16-9 19-9 23°5 19-6 18-6 
16—Fort William.......... 35:3 40-5 24-9 29-3 24-6 18-8 20-8 25:0 22-3 19-6 
17—Hamilton.......:...... 33-8 39-7 24-5 29-3 24-6 17-5 20-2 24-1 21-2 17-0 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-0 39-0 24-0 30:0 26-4 19-2 22-1 PL Dal aro 19-3 
19— Lond onewseeenet mie ere 32:8 39-0 26-8 28-2 25-6 17-5 19-8 24-7 21-4 16-8 
20—North) Bay... ..9)-.0. 5. - 35°4 39-7 25-2 28-5 32:8 IRS ie Po eo 25-0 | 22-7 18-8 
21 ——Oshiiwaee ese pee 33-0 39°9 24-3 28-0 24-0 17-5 20-0 23-6 20-8 17-0 
22—OtLAWA seein ei 33-4 39-3 25-4 29-1 25-2 17-7 21-7 23-0 22-0 16-7 
23—Sault Ste. Marie....... 35-1 39-4 25-4 29-7 26-2 Teall eee 24-6 22-3 18-4 
24——SUGDULY.. ashen ee 34-2 38-2 25-4 29-0 26-0 ISCHINS Mata bee 22-7 22-5 18-2 
2D LOLONLOn tee eer ene 33-2 39-6 25-2 28-6 23-8 17-7 20-1 23-2 21-1 16-7 
m 
26 Win SOI seen ree tana 34-5 39-7 24-7 29-6 25-6 18-4 21-3 22-0 16-6 17-6 
Manitoba— m 
Zi VA Dera eee 34-8 41-1 25-2 28-0 24-7 18-0 22-0 25-5 18-4 19-2 
Saskatchewan— 
28—ReLInGes omen. eee 35-2 40-7 19-4 30-8 25-1 19-2 23-6 28-5 22-7 20-4 
29—Saskatoon............. 34-2 40-9 21-4 28:8 24°8 19-5 23-0 27-9 Psa 21-0 
Alberta— 
o0— Calgaryaene se eee mioe 33°3 40-3 20-7 30-3 24-4 18-6 22-5 29-7 21-6 21-6 
$l—Edmonton............. 34-6 41-9 21-8 Bit2 24-2 18-9 21-5 28-2 22-3 22-0 
British Columbia— m m 
o2——Prnce Rupert..tesee 37-2 40-5 23-9 32°5 26-5 21-9 23-9 33-1 20-9 19-4 
m m 
GBine tl Bgl ls SANA A 5 ewes some 35:8 40-1 22-0 SHIEH hhc ar nie 21-4 24-1 31-3 20-0 20-7 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. opal! 39-8 23:8 27-9 23-9 18-0 22-0 28-6 15-8 15:6 
m m 
SO- = VICLOLIA NE eee nie mene. 36-0 39-5 25-5 29°8 23-0 17-2 20-4 29-1 18-8 17-7 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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eS ee 5 ; 
7 ’ 2g , S 2 i oe Coal 
. — Mm 
= 8 3 Bo g 21% | 83 
‘ 33 — a 4% EN ied = OE Bd T= it = tee 
Locality OK i oO Ey 6 34 ga |. & 3.4 és gj 
afer ae ol ZA oo : ar 2 >,0 > = 
gs | ia | $< | ae | fs | gf | 22 aed as 
\~ Seg ra 4 x le = 
ge | a2 | 82 | 28] 88 | 22 | g8/888] $8 | 38 
5 a ov 5 a ee Bi 5 4 (9 
cts cts cts cts. t t aber eal ceo 
Newfoundland— . ia es ve ‘ 
1 Sta Jobnis: seca os s<calee. 43 +5 82°2 47-7 10-7 34-3 26-3 62-1 PASS iv oie 22.75 
KI. n V 
2—Charlottetown......... 36-9 23-3 26-2 8-0 27-0 27-6 47-4 MSA Sook ose 17.62 
Nova Scotia— n 
S— Hl alina me csicre cistern etvete ss 33°3 21-3 28-5 (fox 28-8 24-1 47-3 Di Oia tars ceee 19.50 
n V 
AKO VINE Cie elaercics iste s eysusis 34-2 25-7 alin] 7-6 29-6 25-8 47-4 TO ae eet hes es: 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton............... 34-5 22-1 27-8 6-8 28-3 25-6 47-2 LL Oe ee cee ee 18.75 
n V 
6—Sainth Ohnmec ae enc aes 35-4 Dileei 23-4 Wad 29-8 26-5 49-2 ie oe E 19.69 
Quebec—* n 
i—© HiCOWUIIIs.«, fems «cise. 33°9 18-6 36-2 11-3 29-7 28-0 55-5 109-4 S0K00N eee oe 
nh 
ED UL e aN nse or cv ens sacystelsozed<.% 29-7 19-0 30-9 10-2 28-2 24-8 52-8 110-8 QicO0 "levels see ore 
n 
O==Montreala. cases soccer. 33-9 18-1 26-6 10-4 29-4 24-8 48-4 107-9 PH bese (al ete eee 
n 
NO =—@ 1eWeGiy saa ss sieses asters 33-0 18-1 Ohad 9-4 28-4 26-7 50-5 110-5 ZSOOnlte cecaree 
n 
ti—Sherbrooke. ........-.- 31-5 18-1 26-4 8-7 29-6 25-0 53-4 109-8 Dito lose atck 
nh 
= Sore le mieece acrtkeysias cea tears 36-0 18-1 30-1 10-6 27-3 23-3 52-4 109-4 PAiaraaya (Reece ne cet 
ak V 
P= hime cm btviers sete cserlctes 32-4 18-4 Mifo. 9-5 27-7 25-9 54-0 110-7 Di OOF eS eee: 
Ontario— n 
(4S rantiord eve ssne sees. 28-2 18-8 34-6 7-3 30-0 23-3 51-8 102-7 PASO! | Seema ee 
n 
15} —GCormwalling. s. «orn oon 30-0 19-1 30-8 9-0 28-5 24-1 52-0 107-8 DACRE ell et nee oe 
n 
16—Fort William.......... 36-0 20-0 43-4 8-2 26-7 25-2 50-7 105-7 Aap IW ahs 8 ceatcke 
iva leneamhia As 5 gcoucmslon 6 33-0 19-3 35:8 7:2 28 8 23-6 49-5 O45 SOHO sie aes 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 33°3 19-8 41-5 9-6 29-5 26-6 55-2 100-2 0 Ol eaten eetnae 
19 — Trond onwnentenccss = sternnnse 28-2 19-1 31-5 (oh) 28-2 22-8 48-7 104-1 De hO | erste ns Fe 
k 
I= INieradal 183 n cen ee Oooo SE? 20-3 35°6 Tasers AAPA eee 23-2 52-7 117-0 PUD AS | lites 6 Br 
n 
DO) SNA Wisk whore oieiattaelo stars 31-2 19-3 29-7 7:6 27-1 22-7 54-4 102-8 Diba GO Ricks atone 
n 
DDC) GUA WE tteentele cietsiains cuees 28-5 18-9 33°8 9-0 28-4 25-4 50-4 106-2 PH MU yebee of oat 
Nn 
93—Sault Ste. Marie....... 32-4 20-0 46-2 9-2 29-8 23-5 54-9 105-9 DOBRO S lineman ce 
k 
QA—— SUG DULYic< ereeisee sso. < 31-8 19-2 34-8 9-0 26-2 24-6 50-6 101-8 DOES G.4l eee reste 
n 
QO — LOLronvons siete ¢ + shexe = « 27-9 19-0 33-4 7:0 27-8 24-6 48-3 103-3 Pati Ades 6 okies 
n 
(2 Ga WIMOSOLe naan cietee ete ma oc 33-6 19-0 30°1 foe} 31-9 25-0 49-8 105-2 PARDO SS eie oan 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg............-- 36-0 19-9 25-9 8-6 28-3 27-3 47-2 LOS eee ets ZIG 
Saskatchewan— 
DAci=3| BYEY A octon OO MOU aO Tt 36-0 22-3 44-5 9-9 28-0 26°9 48-3 TODS OM erred: 18.50 
29—Saskatoon...........-- 37-5 22-1 49-3 10-4 30-8 27-1 47-4 LO Sei Se es oa ac 17.98 
Alberta— n 
BU—— Calvary ccc cee sraics a © 33-6 23-7 A3-7 9-3 28-6 25-8 48-2 aK PACA S| ee eee alts oct 
n 
SI—Hidmontonc.. canes + 2% 36-0 23-3 51-6 10-9 29-6 25-5 48-4 IR OSI |, oasene 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 40-2 25-2 44-6 9-0 28-2 26-5 50-4 ODOR eetecer 22.90 
n 
SRE Ming hl Ab oom aetionte oceade 30-6 25-3 46-2 9-3 28-1 26-9 50-2 OOS OR eae 19-75 
n 
34—Vancouver.........-+-- 30-6 19-9 30-4 8:5 25-6 23-8 47-2 OGRE lee ce rte sree 19-93 
n 
Sb —— VaCbOriain ced osc te wie. ales 30-0 20-6 31-0 8-5 27-5 24-1 46-4 (OBOE Nog d Aa otic 21-96 








carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 ¢ per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Revised 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND OOS pee ne JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER, 
1952-19 


ee SSS SCO 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 

















and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per eee 
mencing In mencing In Man- neared 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working Workine 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
JANUAT ileus nee teers gies eae sete 14} 14 2, 1367 2,136 31,050 0-04 
MODIUaT Ye. enc ina «Pata Hey oeeee es 11 19 2,448 Ay GYs Payer iri 0-03 
Mare ly hee etic, sol reenciatons ebetefoncceez 13 21 4,524 5,450 33, 018 0-04 
PATOL TL Fe Metre ceoar esr eke choles aes teretetees 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
WY Es ga A rhs NA ol tao ahr rf NER 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
JUNG Feo Mee Mareen earn ee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57, 346 0-07 
DULY cod eee on eerste a cles aeeasireae 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
(Auguistiiaons tence care en lneais eierore 6 17 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
Septembenes seers tan aati ansb ue 26 37 12,958 16,445 126,131 0-15 
Cumulative totalsy. a. sre. 131 41,463 502,815 0:07 
1952 
JADUAL Yc crys cee cee re ele tease ae eternal 137 13 5, 374f 5,374 71,145 0-09 
Hebruaryiet eet (cerca sac 12 22 12,394 13, 048 47,603 0-06 
Marelli’ Shenae tot rook tees Serene 16 25 Be eweU 5,186 65,272 0-08 
Aprile) cers ae See wae onvanelegts Witeriee 22 37 8,418 193, PAL 178,713 0-21 
Mavi) pieces eee ea cere ie 30 44 14,853 23,360 248,575 0-30 
PUNO ets rue cole eet oe nre de Cue iaraus 28 42 44,704 59,706 717,845 0-87 
ALC ba ener ee inh AAP ren By Oe 29 54 8,941 56, 263 888, 243 1-07 
Aureus = Gremeie tiie: eek cs cee eterna oat 20 42 8, 166 15,039 202,395 0-24 
Septem berieenacn. as os ree ew ee 16 39 5,303 15, 144 201,870 0-24 
Cumulative totald.o..02- <c -e ec 186 111,030 2,621,661 0-35 





* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1953 (‘) 


ne 
eee ea=+_—aea=q?$9n=»paoau®><*$«=amoOO0eoOoa—s<=<S$S“SsS————————oaononaeoaoaoooeeeS=$<~<~<~<_<_ ee eS=x«__— ——eeeee-eOo 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
——_—_—_—__——_——} In Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1953 


Mininc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


Gold miners, 
Pamour, South Porcupine 
and Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners and 
smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather ) 
Shoe factory workers, 

Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Aero engine mechanics, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce 
house workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


ware- 








_ 


_ 


100 


1,010 


1, 600 


(*) 
258 


57 


39 


44 


240 


1,500 


24, 000 


40, 000 


5, 000 


800 


800 


900 


5,000 


1, 230 


800 





Commenced May 15; for new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 11; for a new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
40 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952, 
and other changes, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 42} to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 22; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1953 (") 
eee sss oe a——mw—_w>_w> 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


TaUeS 3 Occupation ——— | In Mar- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Working 
Workers 
Days 


lishments 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1953—Concluded 


Wholesale grocery ware- 1 7 140 1\Commenced August 3; for a union 
house workers, agreement providing for increased 
Penticton, B.C. wages, closed shop, grievance 


committee, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1953 











MiIninc— 
Coal miners, 2 575 600 [Commenced September 16;  pro- 
Glace Bay, N.S. testing transfer of miners from 
abandoned mine to new colliery; 
terminated September 17; return 
of workers; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 843 1,700 |Commenced September 16; pro- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. testing dismissal of two loaders 
following altercation with overman; 
terminated September 18; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Gold miners and mill 1 1,201 9,600 |Commenced September 22; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Schumacher, Ont. wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two week’s vacations with 
pay after two years and three weeks 
after 15 years, following reference 
to conciliation board;unterminated. 
Gold and silver miners, 1 1 ene 6,800 |Commenced September 24; for a new 
mill and smelter workers agreement providing for increased 
Timmins, Ont. wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, and exten- 
sion of vacation plan; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 1 15115 2,230 |Commenced September 29; dissatis- 
Tire and rubber factory faction with piece-work rates for 
workers, two men; unterminated. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Commenced September 9; for a union 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 1 32 540 | agreement providing for increased 
Women’s and children’s wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
clothing factory workers, 40 per week with same take-home 
Saskatoon, Sask. pay, seniority and job  class- 


ification; unterminated. 


Commenced September 25; for a new 





, 1 22 85 | agreement providing for increased 
Hosiery factory workers, wages and other changes, following 
Hanover, Ont. reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
Pulp, ee and Paper (4) Commenced September 23 and 27; 
5 aa We 461 27425 for new agreements providing for 
lee mill w orkers, reduced hours from 48-50 to 40 per 
eauharnois and week with same take-home pay 
Crabtree Mills, Que. and night shift differential, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
; 5 Commenced September 1; alleged 
M iscellaneous Wood Products— il 61 240 violation of Aces in not 
NES ps workers, of four workers; terminated Sep- 
enticton, B.C. tember 8; return of workers in 


favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1953 (‘) 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —_—  —_] In Ma - Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Warle Working 
lishidents! °° os Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1953—Continued 
Sawmill workers, 1 41 595 |Commenced September 12; for a new 
Penticton, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 





Lumber mill workers, 4 140 1,125 |Commenced September 21; for a new 

St. John’s, Nfld. agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1, closed 
shop and _ check-off, following 
reference to conciliation board; 


unterminated. 
Saw and lumber mill 39 1, 650 5,000 |Commenced September 28; for new 
workers, agreements providing for increased 
Northern Interior wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
British Columbia. 40 per week with same take-home 


pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 











unterminated. 
Metal Products ; 
Machine and tool factory i! 280 4,100 |Commenced September 10; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Ingersoll, Ont. wages and reduced hours from 45 to 
422 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated Sep- 
tember 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Bus factory workers, 1 1,185 200 |Commenced September 18; to attend 
Fort William, Ont. a union meeting re overtime pay; 
terminated September 18; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Cigarette lighters factory 1 80 100 |Commenced September 24; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 25; conciliation; com- 
promise. 
Metal factory workers, 1 170 170 |Commenced September 29;  pro- 
Toronto, Ont. testing dismissal of a worker for 
refusal to work overtime; termi- 





nated September 30; return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


bo 
~I 
i=) 
co 


Steel mill workers, 1,050 |Commenced September 29 and 30; 

Winnipeg, Man. for new agreements providing for 
| increased wages and reduced hours 
from 421 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 





ated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildingsand Structures— — |... ..... 37 37 |Commenced September 11; inter- 
Carpenters, union dispute as to whether car- 
London, Ont. penters or lathers should instal 
acoustic tile; terminated Septem- 
ber 11; return of workers pending 
reference to National Joint Board; 
(5 indefinite. 

Sey dea inad 260 1,700 |Commenced September 23; for new 
Carpenters, agreements providing for increased 
Moncton, N.B. ; wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 


per week with same take-home pay 
and protest against employment of 
improvers, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1953 (*) 














| Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation PRC TG aS an Mar Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- orking 
ments Workers Days 

















SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1953—concluded 


Carpenters, ih 54 108 |Commenced September 24;  pro- 
Kamloops, B.C. testing employment of labourers 
on insulation work; terminated 
September 25; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuRLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers and storage 1 84 1,090 |Commenced September 12; for a new 
warehouse workers, agreement providing for increased 
Winnipeg, Man. wages, following reference to con- 


ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 26; negotiations; com- 


promise. 
Water Transport— 
Seq alivwe 1.7). tae Soon eee eee 350 700 |Commenced September 28; for a new 
Canadian Ports. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours from 56 to 40 
per week and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


TRADE— 


Milk salesmen and dairy ite 1,700 5,100 |Commenced September 10; for new 
workers, agreements providing for increased 

Toronto, Ont. wages retroactive to March 31, 
continuance of  six-day-delivery 
service and pay for eight statutory 
holidays instead of four, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated September 12; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 





Milk salesmen and dairy J 520 525 |Commenced September 17; protest 
workers, against establishment of five-day- 

Toronto, Ont. delivery service in contravention 
of six-day-delivery clause in agree- 
ment; terminated September 17; 
conciliation and return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation 
board; indefinite. 


o> 





Garbage collectors, 1 6 |Commenced September 9; for in- 

Picton, Ont. creased wages; terminated Sep- 
tember 9; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Business and Personal— 


Hotel and beverage room 7 if 135 |Commenced September 25; for new 
employees, agreements providing for increased 
Bellevue, Blairmore, wages for all and reduced hours for 
Coleman, Alta. maids and waitresses from 48 to 44 


per week, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 121 indirectly affected; (4) 54 indirectly affected; (5) 450 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 


QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1953 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price: 10 cents. 


Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 


The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952.) 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Prices: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Prics: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Price: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 
Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
Partners in Production No. 2. 
Teamwork in Action. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your LMPC. 
The Foreman and the LMPC. 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 
Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 
What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


1 


Provincial Labour Standards 


(concerning child labour, holidays, hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly) FREE. 
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Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 


Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Prics: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948 


Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(a comparison of provincial laws) 
Price: 19 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Lawyer. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics. 


Tool and Die Maker. 


CURRENT Seceaner 







REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 
TR SR ES ET ARE BC ELS IEE FST LETT EIST ES i TD LEI LRG ESE OME INSEE 2 SE PIPE ESI FRAO LGD HN SEEN TEE DE DRE SIS DLAI LEER, 


Current Manpower Situation 


OTAL sales, output, and employment are continuing to exceed last 
year’s levels by moderate amounts. The increase in job oppor- 
tunities however, has been smaller than the growth of the labour force, 
with the result that unemployment is higher than it was last year at this 
time. Reduction in activity in both seasonal and non-seasonal industries 
is contributing to this higher level of unemployment. This easing of labour 
demand results particularly from reduced activity in the textile, agri- 
cultural implements and lumbering industries, the slowdown in expansion 
of consumer durables, and earlier-than-usual reductions in forest activity. 


The number of workers fully employed decreased by 116,000 in the 
month ending November 21, largely as a result of the usual decline in 
seasonal activity. Farm operations came to a virtual standstill, many 
food processing plants closed down and manpower requirements gradually 
slackened in construction, fishing and lake shipping. Although some of 
the workers released from these operations withdrew from the labour 
force for the winter months, others remained to increase the supply of 
available labour. By the beginning of December, 72 of 111] labour market 
areas had labour surpluses, almost double the number a month earlier. 
These areas represented 50 per cent of total paid workers. 


Employment levels in November were still moderately higher than 
a year earlier, although the trend since mid-summer this year was in 
marked contrast to last year’s. The sharp upturn in activity last fall, 
particularly in the manufacturing and construction industries, was ac- 
companied by an unusual increase of about 70,000 fully-employed workers 
during the three months ending November. This autumn, on the other 
hand, manufacturing has tended to level off and fewer workers have been 
absorbed in industries that usually expand at this time of year. Conse- 
quently, full-time employment between August and November of this year 


decreased by more than 100,000. 


Resulting increases were apparent in the number of people seeking 
work through the National Employment Service. During November, the 
average number of job applications registered rose to 257,700, repre- 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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senting 6.2 per cent of all paid workers in the country. This compares 
with 4.5 per cent in October 1953 and 4.3 per cent in November 1952. 


Despite an increase in labour surpluses over last year, when un- 
employment was particularly low, basic economic indicators reflect 
continuing high levels of income and employment. During September, 
retail sales were nearly three per cent above the 1952 level. One com- 
ponent, department store sales, fell slightly in October, compared with 
last year, owing mainly to the open fall, which impeded clothing sales. 
Housing starts during the same month were nearly 20 per cent higher, 
and industrial production generally was more than four per cent higher 
than last year. 


Employment in manufacturing this fall has not been expanding at 
nearly the same rate as last year. In fact, the index of employment dipped 
slightly between September and October, a development which has not 
occurred for several years. As a result, the year-to-year gain, quite 
marked in earlier months, has been narrowing steadily. At August l, the 
year-to-year margin was 3.7 per cent; by September 1, this margin had 
dropped to 2.5 per cent and one month later to one per cent. 


While employment in a number of industries has been levelling off 
at a relatively high plateau, some industries have remained sluggish at 
a time when employment usually expands in response to seasonal! de- 
mands. Textiles employment, for example, dropped slightly during Sept- 
ember and was nearly five per cent below last year’s low level. Other 
soft spots are coal mining and sawmilling, whose employment levels at 
October 1 were eleven and six per cent respectively below the 1952 levels. 
E'mployment in agricultural implements manufacturing at October 1 was 
also some 30 per cent below last year’s. On the other hand, year-to-year 
employment levels were higher by more than 12 per cent in both the 
rubber products and electrical apparatus industries. 


The accompanying table compares the expansion of employment in 
selected urban areas during the three-month period from August 1 to 
October 1:for the years 1952 and 1953, both for manufacturing and the 


industrial composite. 


These data indicate that expansion in manufacturing employment 
has been slowing down in recent months. On the other hand, strength in 
the services and distribution sectors and a high level of residential 
construction are helping to maintain employment levels in these cities. 


Employment Change in Selected Cities from 
August to October, 1952 and 1953 


Manufacturing Industrial Composite 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Percent Percent 
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Collective Bargaining Review, 1953 
ONTINUING the trend of post-war years, unions, in 1953, generally 


requested substantial increases in wage rates. Employers, on the 
other hand, were inclined to resist these demands more strongly than in 
recent years and some made counter-proposals suggesting decreases. 
Under these circumstances, a larger number of settlements this year did 
not provide for wage increases, although many provided for improvements 
in non-wage items. Wage advances were, in general, of lesser amounts 
than during the past few years. Increases this year tended to range down- 
wards from the 10-cent level, compared with a pattern of 10 to 15 cents 
in 1952. However, in view of the relative stability of the cost-of-living, 
the increases in 1953 resulted in important advances in “‘real’’ earnings. 


Strike activity during 1953 was considerably below the 1952 level. 
Preliminary figures for the first 11 months of the year show that approxi- 
mately 53,000 workers were involved in 159 work stoppages resulting in 
a time loss of 1,058,184 man-working days. For the corresponding period 
in 1952, the figures were 119,000 workers, 214 work stoppages, and 
2,832,676 man-working days. For all months except October and No- 
vember, time loss in 1953 was considerably less than in 1952. Much of 
the recent time loss is attributable to strikes in gold and base metal 
mines in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


During the first half of 1953, bargaining was under way for certain 
railway groups and in coal mining, electrical goods manufacturing, water 
transportation, construction, gold and base metal mining and smelting, 
west coast logging and lumbering, and pulp and paper. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the middle of the year that major settlements were 
reached. | 


During the second half of the year, negotiations became general in 
basic steel, motor transport, meat packing, rubber products, and the 
railways. As the year ended, bargaining, except in the railways, had been 
completed in at least the larger establishments of the industries mention- 
ed. The major developments of 1953 are outlined below. 


Bargaining in the coal mining industry is conducted in two main 
areas, Alberta— British Columbia and Nova Scotia. In both areas, con- 
ciliation boards, faced with important marketing and production problems 
in the industry, failed to recommend any wage increase. Settlements 
were reached, after prolonged negotiations, without provision for a wage 
change, although in the western area the agreement called for an in- 
crease in employer payments to the welfare fund of five cents per ton. 


In electrical goods manufacturing, negotiations between the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America and the Canadian 
General Electric Company Limited, Toronto and Peterborough, culmi- 
nated in a settlement providing wage increases of six and seven cents 
an hour for men and women respectively. Negotiations with the other 
major producer, the Canadian Westinghouse Company at Hamilton, eventu- 
ally produced an agreement for a seven-cent wage increase and improved 
vacation and welfare plans. 

The main areas of bargaining in water transportation involved the 
Seafarers’ International Union and (1) three west coast shipping firms, 
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(2) the Shipping Federation of Canada for east coast deep-sea, dry-cargo 
operators and (3) several companies operating on the Great J.akes. On 
the west coast, an agreement was reached before the middle of the year 
on a $30-per-month wage increase after seamen had voted in favour of 
strike action. Negotiations and conciliation in the other two areas over 
the union’s demand for increased monthly pay and a 40-hour week were 
more lengthy. A strike of the crews on Great Lakes vessels was averted 
in September when, with the assistance of a federal government mediator, 
the union and companies agreed to the adoption of a 40-hour week without 
loss in take-home pay and other benefits, excluding an increase in month- 
ly pay. Following the rejection of their demands by a conciliation board, 
seamen on Atlantic deep-sea, dry-cargo vessels went on strike September 
28. Late in October a compromise settlement increased wages and re- 
duced hours. 


Although much of the bargaining in construction was prolonged, 
settlements were made easier, as the experience of the first half of the 
year made it clear that construction would continue at a high level. 
Wage increases were generally obtained throughout the industry, pre- 
dominantly within the range of five to ten cents an hour. 


Two unions, the United Steelworkers of America and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, represent employees in the 
non-ferrous metal mining and smelting industry. The steelworkers’ union, 
representing employees in a number of mines in northern Ontario and 
Quebec, began negotiations early in the year for a wage increase, a 
reduction in the 48-hour week, a check-off of union dues and other bene- 
fits. Conciliation boards tried, without success, to resolve differences 
at most of the mines. Strikes began at some during July and by the end 
of October had spread to 12 mines and 7,000 workers. Subsequent attempts 
to settle the disputes have failed. 


In addition to agreements at several small mines in British Colum- 
bia, the Mine, Mill Union, with conciliation assistance, was able to 
renegotiate its agreements with the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company in British Columbia and the International Nickel Company of 
Canada in Ontario. The agreement with the former company provided 
increased vacation benefits and certain other gains, while that with the 
latter provided a wage increase and an improved vacation plan. 


Forest Industrial Relations, representing west coast logging and 
lumbering operators, began bargaining with the International Woodworkers 
of America in April. Bargaining and conciliation extended into July. 
The membership of the union voted to accept a conciliation board report 
which recommended a wage increase of five cents an hour and incorpo- 
ration into basic rates of a portion of the cost-of-living bonus currently 
being paid. In the smaller firms in the interior, agreements have not, 
however, been reached and workers have been on strike for some time. 


Except for agreement to a ten-per-cent wage increase and a 40-hour 
week, negotiated early in the year at mills producing fine grades of 
paper, bargaining and conciliation in the pulp and paper industry, in- 
volving several AFL-TLC unions, extended well into the fall and votes 
favoured strikes at both the British Columbia group of mills and the 
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Ontario newsprint and pulp group. Early in November, the unions and 
the Ontario group agreed to a three-per-cent wage increase, with a mini- 
mum of five cents an hour retroactive to May 1. Shortly thereafter both 
the Canadian International Paper Company, with mills in Quebec, Ont- 
ario and New Brunswick, and the B.C. mills signed agreements. Wage 
increases were granted in both and a 40-hour week was confirmed in 
the Canadian International agreements. Contracts have also been signed 
for several individual companies, particularly in Quebec and the Mari- 
times. For some of these, the union involved was the National Federation 


of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL). 


Although agreements covering Canada’s three major automobile 
manufacturing plants extend into 1954 and 1955, they were opened during 
1953 on wage matters. Upward adjustments in wages were incorporated 
into the contracts. 


Contracts at the Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, extend into 1954. How- 
ever, under a re-opening clause in the steel industry contracts, the 
United Steelworkers of America requested a wage increase of eight and 
one-half cents an hour. Although negotiations continued for several 
months, no revision was made. The union has indicated that it will seek 
to negotiate a wage increase when the contracts terminate early in 1954, 


In contrast with the generally-protracted bargaining in 1953, nego- 
tiations between the United Packinghouse Workers of America and the 
three large meat-packing firms were of relatively short duration. The 
agreements, signed in August, granted an increase in basic rates of five 
cents an hour for men and four cents for women, with higher adjustments 
for skilled workers. 


Negotiations have been continuing in the rubber products industry. 
During November, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at Toronto and 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America 
agreed to an extensive employer-financed welfare plan and other fringe 
benefits. No wage increases were included. 


Contract negotiations for non-operating and certain groups of oper- 
ating employees of the railway companies began recently. Representa- 
tives of the non-operating group, comprising more than 125,000 workers, 
are seeking an improved vacation plan, eight paid statutory holidays, a 
cumulative sick-leave plan, and premium compensation for Sunday work. 
Both unions and employers have requested a conciliation board. 


Among the operating trades, some of last year’s bargaining extended 
into the early months of 1953. Within recent weeks, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers is reported to have signed agreements with 
both the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National 
Railways covering engineers in eastern sections of the roads. The main 
provision of the new contracts is for a five-day week for engineers in 
yard service. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen has an- 
nounced that in forthcoming negotiations it will seek a general wage 
increase, a five-day week for employees in yard service and certain 
fringe benefits, including an improved vacation plan. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


URTHER declines in indus- 
ECS RE rei avi © t CANADA 
ae ac heals uring aah er Proportion of paid workers within each 
resulted in a considerable increase of the four labour market groups. 
in the number of idle workers. By Per Cont 
the first of December, the number of 
areas with labour surpluses had 
increased to 72 from 38 a month 
earlier. These areas included 50 
per cent of all paid workers in 
Canada, compared with 28 per cent 
a month earlier. A corresponding 
decrease occurred in the number of 
areas in which labour demand and 
; é ‘ aa SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
supply were in approximate balance. GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
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A great deal of the increase in 
unemployment was the usual result 
of the oncoming winter; but cpmparison with last year indicates a marked 
non-seasonal element in this increase. It is evident, in fact, that employ- 
ment expansion in manufacturing and other industries this fall has not 
been sufficient to absorb the additions to the labour force during the 
year. Although full-time employment continued to exceed last year’s 
level, the number of areas with surplus labour supplies was almost 
double the number last year. 


The rate of employment expansion was lower in all regions, with 
the possible exception of the Prairie Provinces. The effect of lower 
lumbering and logging operations this fall was evident in British Colum- 
bia and the Maritime Provinces; coal mining employment in Nova Scotia 
has dropped steadily since mid-summer. Contributing to the labour 
surplus in Quebec were the early completion of pulpwood cutting this 
year and lower textile production and, in Ontario, the continued low 
level of agricultural implement production as well as some slackening in 


consumer durables manufacturing. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, DECEMBER 1, 1953 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75 ,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


St. John’s 


Brantford 
New Glasgow 
Shawinigan Falls 


Bathurst 
Drummondville 
Prince George 
St. Stephen 


Group 2 


Calgary 

Hamilton 

Quebec — Levis 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 

Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 

Moncton 

Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Rouyn — Val d’Or 

Saint John 

Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 

Valleyfield — 
Beauharnois 

Victoria 

Windsor 


Thetford — Megantic — 

St. Georges 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 


Riviere du Loup 


Belleville — Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Thérese 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jéeréme 
St. Jean 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Timmins — 


Kirkland Lake 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 


Medicine Hat 
Pembroke 

Quebec — North Shore 
Stratford 

St. Thomas 

Swift Current 
Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock, Ont. 
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ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL activities in the Atlan- 
tic region continued to decline 
rapidly during November. Although 
fine weather helped to maintain 
such outdoor activities as con- 
struction, heavy layoffs occurred 
during the month. As a result, the 
number of persons working full time 
fell from 438,000 to 421,000 during 
the four-week period ending No- 
vember 21. 








ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent bees 











a Total employment during No- 

oo] Et I vember was significantly lower 

than a year earlier;-labour surpluses 
existed in 20 of the 2] areas in the 

region at December 1. A year 

earlier, balanced and surplus areas were in equal numbers. Several 
factors contributed to the development of labour surpluses this year. The 
most significant of these was the reduction of employment levels in coal 
mining and iron and steel manufacturing in the industrial areas of Nova 
Scotia. In Sydney, for example, Dominion Coal Company’s No. 1B Colliery 
laid off 1,200 men in June in order to mechanize; to date only 400 have 
been recalled. Similarly, slackening in the demand for products such as 
power shovels, steel castings and structural steel caused employment 
reductions in secondary steel plants in New Glasgow. In general, lumber 
and logging activity was also reduced throughout the region. In New 
Brunswick, for example, logging employment at October 1 was 17 per 
cent lower than a year earlier. Ancilliary operations such as trucking 
and shipping, which are dependent on a high level of activity in forestry, 
were also curtailed, particularly in the areas along the New Brunswick 


North Shore. 


Two areas in the region changed from the moderate to the substan- 
tial labour surplus category during the month; two from the balanced to 
the substantial surplus category and nine from the balanced to the 
moderate labour surplus category. At December 1, Halifax was the only 
area in balance, 16 areas had moderate surpluses and four had substantial 
surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. The labour situation in St. John’s, Nfld., changed 
abruptly during November from one of balance to one of substantial 
surplus. The principal reasons for the change were seasonal slackening 
in local construction, a sharp reduction in defence construction in the 
outlying areas and the early closure of a number of logging camps. This 
substantial labour surplus developed somewhat earlier this year than 
last, principally because of a reduction in defence construction work. 
Reflecting this condition, registrations of construction workers for em- 
ployment were three times greater this year than last. 


Major Industrial Areas. Closure of the Intercolonial Coal Company 
at Westville brought the New Glasgow area into the surplus category. 
In Sydney, Moncton and Saint John there was no change from the moder- 
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ate surplus situations of a month ago. Halifax, although remaining in 
balance, tended towards a moderate surplus. In Corner Brook a moderate 
labour surplus developed. 


Major Industrial and Minor Areas. Labour surpluses developed during 
the month in six of the major industrial and minor areas. St. Stephen 
showed the greatest change, developing a substantial labour surplus 
following layoffs in the textile industry. Surpluses also existed in Char- 
lottetown and Summerside because of seasonal slackening in agriculture 
and construction. In Bridgewater, Edmundston and Bathurst, substantial 
labour surpluses accumulated because labour requirements in logging 
and lumbering were smaller than usual. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT levelled = off = or aLEBES 
declined in most industries in the ay 

F ba Proportion of paid workers within each 
Quebec region during November as of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
winter weather affected nearly all Per Cent 


outdoor activities. Consequently, 
the number of persons working 
35 hours or more dropped by 8,000 
to 1,395,000 during the month 
ending November 21. The total 
number of persons at work on that 
date was 24,000 below the seasonal 
peak in employment, reached on 


September 19, 











SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL ANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





Although employment continued 
at higher levels than last year, 
some softness in the labour market 
occurred during the year. For example, a considerable amount of short- 
time was reported in the textile industry, where employment at October 1 
was four per cent lower than last year. In addition, layoffs were occurring 
in the rubber industry, reportedly as the result of slow sales because 
of warm weather, and in the clothing and bootand shoe industries because 
of greater declines in sales than usual for the season. Furthermore, 
fewer persons were employed in construction this year. 


Labour surpluses existed in nearly all areas of the region by the 
end of November. In many areas, increases in unemployment had de- 
veloped two to three months earlier than last year. Four areas shifted 
from balance to surplus during the month, bringing the total in surplus 
categories to 22. Of these, Drummondville and Shawinigan Falls had 
substantial surpluses. Montreal, with about half of the wage-earners of 
the region, was close to surplus but remained in the balanced category. 
The only other area without labour surpluses was the Quebec North 
Shore district. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although the labour market in Montreal con- 
tinued in balance, the seasonal decline in activity was causing some 
unemployment. Residential building activities were being maintained 
at reasonably high levels but despite this, registrations of construction 
workers for employment were steadily increasing. mployment appeared 
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to be more stable in the iron and steel industries during the month. Lay- 
offs, however, were larger than in the past two years in the clothing, 
rubber and leather products industries and workers were beginning to 
move into,Montreal from outside areas. 


The peak in logging employment was passed about mid-November 
and labour surpluses increased slightly in the Quebec City area as a 
result. Layoffs in shipbuilding and in the boot and shoe industries raised 
the number of idle workers in this area above that of last year. 


Major Industrial Areas. Labour surpluses, which persisted through 
the summer of 1953 in Shawinigan Falls, rose rapidly during November 
as year-to-year decreases in the chemical and textile industries inten- 
sified the usual seasonal declines. Moderate surpluses continued in the 
remaining eight areas. Several thousand textile workers were unemployed 
and an even greater number was on short-time. On the other hand, the 
main difficulty in the northern areas was the growing paralysis of in- 
dustry resulting from the labour-management dispute in the gold-mining 
centres. 


Minor Areas. Drummondville developed a substantial labour surplus 
during November, following the layoff of an additional 700 workers from 
the textile industry. At the same time, St. Jean, Rimouski and Lachute — 
Ste. Thérése shifted from balance to moderate surplus, leaving only the 
Quebec North Shore area in the balanced category. A loss of export 
markets was responsible for progressive layoffs in the sewing-machine 
manufacturing plant at St. Jean. Reflecting this, a surplus developed 
in the area two months earlier than last year. 





ONTARIO ; 
SEASONAL declines in construction 
ONTARIO and lake shipping, together with 
Proportion of paid workers within each scattered industrial layoffs for 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. : 2 . 
alae retooling, changes in production 
Noy. 1 schedules and inventory adjust- 





ments, increased unemployment 
throughout Ontario during November. 
The number of persons seeking 
work rose about 20 per cent above 
that of the previous month and the 
previous year. During November, 
the total number of persons with 
full-time jobs decreased by about 


3000000 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHoRTAGE| 30,000 to 1,712,000. 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
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Employment in industries other 
than agriculture continued at about 
the same level as a year ago, slightly higher employment in the manu- 
facturing, trade, public utility, transportation and logging industries 
largely offsetting year-to-year reductions in mining, construction, finance 
and services. The largest year-to-year increases in manufacturing were 
in the electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal products industries; 
employment in agricultural implements, textiles, clothing, sawmills and 
food and beverages was slightly lower than a year earlier. 
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Because of the substantial growth in the Ontario labour force during 
the past year and the fairly stable employment levels in the region, 
seasonal employment declines resulted in a more rapid development of 
labour surplus situations throughout the region than was the case in 
1952. By the end of November, 16 of the 36 local areas had labour sur 


pluses, compared with only three at the same time last year. 


Metropolitan Areas. In Hamilton, further industrial layoffs, and the 
registration of workers from the Ford Company in Oakville, brought the 
area into the surplus category. Many of the workers laid off, however, 
were to be recalled early in December. Both the Toronto and Ottawa 
labour markets continued in approximate balance, although the surplus 
of unskilled construction workers was growing, particularly in Toronto. 


Major Industrial Areas. During November, employment in most of 
the major industrial areas declined substantially. Automobile and parts 
plants shut down for retooling, mild weather reduced the demand for 
rubber footwear, furs, and winter clothing and the agricultural implement 
and textile industries continued to operate at low levels. A few tempo- 
rary layoffs also occurred in the iron and steel, household furniture and 
electrical appliance industries to allow forinventory adjustments, changes 
in production schedules or slackening demand. At the end of November, 
seven of the thirteen areas still had balanced labour markets. Peter- 
borough and the Niagara Peninsula accumulated surpluses during the 
month, and Brantford developed a substantial surplus; the surplus in 
Windsor declined slightly. Oshawa moved from the substantial to the 
moderate surplus category and Cornwall continued to have a moderate 
labour surplus. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. An inflow of workers from strike- 
bound mining areas, the completion of road work, seasonal sawmill clo- 
sures and the completion of canning and tobacco processing increased 
available labour supply in many of the smaller centers in Ontario. By the 
end of the month, Bracebridge, Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Lindsay, 
Chatham, Belleville-Trenton, Leamington, Simcoe and Owen Sound had 
labour surpluses. 


PRAIRIE 

FARM operations came to a virtual 

standstil] in the Prairie region du- PRAIRIE 

ring November and non-agricultural Proportion of paid workers within each 
activity fected somewhat more of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


rapidly than last fall. By the third Per Cent 
week of November, persons employ- 
ed 35 hours or more numbered 
820,000, a decrease of 52,000 from 
a month earlier and a slight in- 
crease from last year. 


Nov. 1 














October retail sales were four 
per cent higher in the region than a 
year earlier and this trend continued ee 
in the larger centres during No- SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
° . GROUP 1} GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
vember. In some country districts, 
however, the volume of sales was 
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appreciably lower than last year because of a smaller demand for cloth- 
ing, household appliances, automobiles and farm machinery. 


Seasonal lay-offs in construction continued but construction em- 
ployment remained higher than a year earlier in all three provinces and 
the value of new construction permits issued this fall was substantially 
greater. Little significant change has occurred in manufacturing, apart 
from a greater-than-usual employment decline in the clothing industry. 
Production and employment in meat-packing, flour mills, paper mills and 
sugar factories exceeded the levels of a year ago. 


The more rapid seasonal decline in employment this year was ac- 
companied by a considerable increase in the number of persons seeking 
work, which resulted in part from a larger movement of workers from 
rural areas to urban centres. Labour surpluses developed in five areas 
during the month, including two of the three metropolitan centres in the 
region. Last November only one area (Fort William—Port Arthur) was 
in surplus while labour shortages still prevailed in two areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Winnipeg and Calgary came 
into the moderate labour surplus category about a month earlier than last 
year. The unusually mild weather reduced sales and employment in the 
clothing industry but, at the same time, delayed the seasonal down-turn 
in construction and other outdoor work. Much of the increase in labour 
supply was attributable to the slow movement of grain, which caused a 
large number of workers from farm districts to seek urban jobs for the 
winter, Labour supply also eased in Edmonton but not sufficiently to 
justify reclassification from the balanced labour market category. 


The situation in Fort William—Port Arthur at the beginning of 
December was about the same as a year earlier. Ekmployment prospects 
for the winter months were less favorable, however, owing to the early 
completion of pulpwood production quotas, the closing of a number of 
construction projects because of a carpenters’ strike this fall and the 
completion of a lake carrier without equivalent volume of work to re- 
place it. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour demand in all agri- 
cultural and minor areas eased substantially during the month, although 
only two areas moved into the surplus category. The seasonal release 
of workers from road and railway maintenance and construction oper- 
ations, as well as a large inflow of farm workers seeking urban employ- 
ment for the winter, contributed to the increased labour supplies. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT conditions in the Pacific region during November were 


adversely affected by the seasonal downturn in construction and fruit- 
processing and by a further decline in lumber production. As a result, 
the demand for labour diminished and full-time employment fell from 
375,000 to 366,000 a decrease of about 20,000 from the November, 
1952 level. 


Little progress was made in settling the strike of woods workers 
in the B.C. interior. The strike, now in its second month, involves 3,000 
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workers directly and affects many 









thousands indirectly. In otherlum- PACIFIC 

: : : > Proportion of paid workers within each 
bering areas in the BELO, product of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
ion and employment have been fall- ore 
° . « ° or t 
ing since mid-summer owing to ex- ae Rie eet 
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lumber. The decline in plywood 
output has been particularly sharp - 
recently. Base metal production has “5 
also been declining steadily since “0 
the beginning of the year. 30 
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The effect of these develop- 10 
ments is reflected in an employ- Sr POTTS | 
ment trend contrasting markedly 
with that of last year. Between 
August and November, 1953, full- 
time employment decreased by more 
than 5,000, whereas last year it increased by more than 10,000. 
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The decline in labour demand during the month brought four addition- 
al areas (Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Chilliwack and Okanagan 
Valley) into the moderate labour surplus category; nine of the ten labour 
market areas in the region were in surplus categories by December 1], 
compared with five a year earlier. | 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Although layoffs from 
sawmills, plywood and machinery repair firms continued during November, 
the level of activity in the Vancouver—New Westminster area was sus- 
tained by a substantial volume of residential and commercial constiuct- 
tion. This area, however, is affected by conditions in outlying districts 
to a greater extent than other metropolitan centres because of the high 
degree of labour mobility in the Pacific region. The labour surplus in- 
creased substantially during November; more than half the additional 
persons applying for work came from points outside the area. 


In Victoria, various factors, including rains during the month and 
temporary lumber mill shutdowns, contributed to a decline in employment. 
The labour surplus, which developed about a month earlier than last 
year, continued to grow during November. 


Minor Areas. Declining activity was most evident in the minor areas 
of the region. Employment in Prince George, already heavily affected by 
the lumbering dispute, was further reduced by the winter shutdown of 
construction projects. The effects of the gradual reduction in base metal 
production were largely concentrated in Trail—Nelson and, to a lesser 
extent, in Cranbrook. The continued low price of zinc in particular 
caused additional closures or reduced production among mines and 
smelters during November. The main cause of labour surplus in Central 
Vancouver Island was a decline in logging operations, which was partly 
seasonal in character. Chilliwack and Prince Rupert also had moderate 
surpluses as a result of seasonal declines in agriculture and fishing. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1953) 





Percentage Change 
From 







Principal Items Amount 


Previous | Previous 




























Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............006+ 5,316,000 _ 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,714,000 _ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 322,000 _ 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 128,000 - 
On‘ short-time os cried eeasey regs yokes 49,000 - 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 194 ,000 - 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 129,000 - 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 125,000 ~ 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ “ ma 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 151,000 - 
Persons not in the labour force ................. 4,791,000 cd 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic Mh eee enc ees 34,667 447.1 
(OTT) of -[ cee Bene SRE IRe or corer Mr ercnnrie cprencerern 79,293 +42.3 
Ontario «cee oe ee 83 ,982 +67.0 
Prairies ch cet Dee one eee. 32,075 +43 .9 
Pacific sian. toca tcteeee oes maea uae tenns Steuer 36,026 +31.1 
Totale all $e PiOnSricicccs cor tastosso raat sane 266,043 +48.3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ......05s2....00casecdnansnnrenes 153,604 +37.7 
Amount of benefit payments .......-..1sesesee $7,603 ,667 +33.1 
Index of employment (1949 =100).............. 116,8 + 0.3 
[mimigrationy «ences teases ct ssanrass sv aceette caspncecta 18,624 — 1.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ —62.7(c) 
No. of workers involved ..............cseceeees —55.4(c) 
Nowotsatrikes 8 ie. 3 Ae cenit notion —25.7(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... + + 5.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............0+ * + 5.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg,) ...... + — 1.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .......... et + + 3.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... = + 0.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100)} Oct. + + 3.1 
Total labour income .............++6+- $000,000] Sept. me mags ay 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39 =100) ............055 = + 4,5 
Manufacturing ©.5.css.cisscsctoresscesvtsstoeretereoss + + 4.4 
Durablestic..sccste usec caeo monet nektotase ues ++ + 4.7 
NoneDurabl es: %0i..cdivcscecccbissenrssbetecveenss + + 4,2 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year, 


*Less than 10,000. 
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New Co-Chairman Named 


For Manpower Council 


Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has been appointed one of the 
two chairmen of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, replacing Dr. A. 
MacNamara, who retired last March. 

The other chairman is R. B. Bryce, 
Clerk of the Privy Council, who replaces 
Norman Robertson, the former holder of 
that office. 

The purpose of the Council, set up in 
February 1951, is to study manpower 
problems in Canada and to advise the 
Minister of Labour on the most effective 
utilization of the present and potential 
Canadian working force. 

Members of the Council, as of October 
1953, are:— 

Representatives of Labour: Perey R. 
Bengough, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of 
Labour; Gérard Picard, President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
and James B. Ward, Secretary, Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods. 

Representatives of Employers: Hugh A. 
Crombie, Vice-President and ‘Treasurer, 


Dominion Engineering Works Limited; 
Allan C. Ross, President, Ross-Meagher 
Limited; Philip Gruchy, First Vice- 


President and Director, Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company; and William 
Mainwaring, Vice-President and Assistant 
to the President, British Columbia 
Electric. 

Representatives of Agriculture: George 
Robertson, Secretary, Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; and J. A. Marion, Vice-President, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

Representatives of Women: Mrs. A. 
Turner Bone, President, National Council 
of Women; and Mrs. Flore D. Jutras. 

Representatives of Veterans: Lt.-Col. 
EK. A. Baker, Chairman, National Council 
of Veterans Associations in Canada; and 
J. K. Kennedy, Second Vice-President, 
Dominion Command, Canadian Legion of 
the BESL. 

Representatives of Industry: T. R. 
McLagan, President, Canadian Industrial 
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Preparedness Association; and J. A. H, 
Paterson, President, Canadian Metal 
Mining Association. | 

Ex-officio Members: A. J. MacNamara, 
Chairman pro tem, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee; and Judge 
W. J. Lindal, Chairman, National Employ- 
ment Committee. 

Representatives of Divisions of Govern- 
ment Services: C. H. Bland, Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission; Dr. J. G. 
Taggart, Deputy Minister of Agriculture; 
Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration; T. N. Beaupré, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production; J. F. Parkinson, Finance 
Officer, Department of Finance; Stewart 
Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries; L. H. 
Nicholson, Commissioner, RCMP; J. G. 
Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission; George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices; Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; C. M. 
Drury, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence; Maj-Gen. Hugh A. Young, 
Deputy Minister of Resources and Develop- 
ment; Charles Stein, Under-Secretary of 
State; W. W. Sharp, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; and 
E. L. M. Burns, Deputy Miu£nister of 
Veterans Affairs. 


Employment, Payrolis, 
Average Wages Increase 


Industrial employment, payrolls and aver- 
age weekly wages and salaries all rose to 
higher levels at the beginning of September 
than at a month and year earlier, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

The September 1 index of industrial 
employment (1939=100) stood at 193:5 
compared with 192-4 for August 1 and 
190-6 for September 1, 1952. 

The payrolls index was 475-3 compared 
with 471-4 a month earlier and 442-7 a 
year ago. 

Weekly wages and salaries averaged 
$57.65 compared with $57.52 at the begin- 
ning of August and $54.55 at the same time 
last year. 

In future, index numbers of employ- 
ment, payrolls and average weekly earn- 
ings will be on the 1949 base, the Bureau 
has announced. <A _ bulletin has been 
published containing an historical employ- 
ment series on the new base dating from 
1921 up to and including June 1953. The 
record from June 1, 1953, will be carried 
in the next issue of the regular monthly 
employment and payrolls report. 
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Lebour Income Climbs 
To 4th Successive High 


For the fourth month in a row, Cana- 
dian Jabour income climbed to a new high 
in August, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. The estimated total 
for that month, $993,000,000, surpassed the 
July estimate by $7,000,000 and exceeded 
by $74,000,000 that for August 1952. 

This year’s August income advanced 
eight per cent over last August’s. 





U.S. Employment, Hiring 
Fail to Make Usual Rise 


Although non-farm employment in the 
United States increased less than usually 
between August and September, the 
number of employees on non-farm payrolls 
in September was at an all-time high for 
the month, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported. The 49-6 
million non-farm workers were 700,000 more 
than last September’s. 

Non-farm employment increased by 
200,000 between mid-August and mid- 
September, compared with an August- 
to-September average gain of half a 
million in the post-war period. This was 
the second month in which the rise in 
employment was less than usual. 

The Bureau announced at the same time 
that the factory work-week remained 
virtually unchanged between July and 
August, a period of usual seasonal in- 
crease. However, at 40:5 hours, the 
average work-week in manufacturing plants 
in mid-August was the same as a year 
earlier and only about one-half hour below 
the post-war high for the month, reached 
in 1950. 

Hiring rates, too, between July and 
August did not take the upswing usually 
reported at this time of year. Manufac- 
turing plants added workers to their pay- 
rolls at a rate of 42 per 1,000 employees 
in August, about 25 per cent below the 
post-war average for the month. 


U.K. Unemployment Rose 
Slightly in September 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
increased slightly in September, partly 
_ because of a seasonal decline in the 
numbers employed in agriculture, road 
transport, catering and the distributive 
trades. 

By October 12, the number of unem- 
ployed was about 1°5 per cent of the 
estimated total number at work, compared 
with 1-4 per cent on September 14 and 
1-9 per cent in October 1952. 
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During September the labour force in 
manufacturing industries increased rapidly. 
The number at work in engineering rose 
by 15,000, in vehicle manufacturing by 
8,000 and in textile industries by 8,000. 


Labour Presents Briefs 
To Federal Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organiza- 
tions have presented their annual briefs 
to the Cabinet. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada met the Government December 2, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
poration Brotherhoods on December 4, and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour on 
December 10. 

These annual submissions are usually 
made early in the year. Because Prime 
Minister St. Laurent is leaving in February 
for a round-the-world trip, the presenta- 
tion of labour memoranda was advanced 
this year. 

Details of the four briefs and the Gov- 
ernment’s reply to each will appear in the 
January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Joseph P. Ryan Resigns 
From ILA Presidency 


Although a special convention of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
in Philadelphia last month absolved him 
of all charges of stealing the union’s funds, 
Joseph P. Ryan resigned from the presi- 
dency of the union, a position he had held 
for 26 years and which was his for life 
had he so wished. 

He told the delegates that his “continua- 
tion as president may well stand in the 
way of the future welfare of the ILA, 
both in its relationship with the rest of 
the labour world and otherwise.” He 
acknowledged that in the public eye he 
had become a symbol of all that was wrong 
with the pier union. 

Capt. William V. Bradley, head of the 
union’s tugboat division, was then elected 
to a four-year term as ILA president. Mr. 
Ryan was named president emeritus at an 
annual pension of $10,000. 

The retiring president was first elected 
to the post in 1927 and was re-elected 
every four years until 19438, when he 
became lifetime president. 

Capt. Bradley is a native of Kingston, 
N.Y., who became a deck hand at the 
age of 14 and received captain’s papers 
when he was 21. He joined his first union 
in 1933 and became president of the ILA’s 
tugboat division in 1937. 


Upward Housing Trend 
Continued in September 


The upward trend in the construction of 
new dwelling units was continued in 
September when 10,208 were started, com- 
pared with 8,529 in the same month last 
year, and 8,643 were completed, compared 
with 5,819. 

In the first nine months this year, 
starts increased to 79,671 from 62,040 in 
January-September 1952 and completions 
rose to 62,407 from 46,785. 

Under construction at the 
September were 73,055 units, 
with 59,113 a year earlier. 

The average construction time for dwell- 
ings completed in September was 5-2 
months—the lowest this year—compared 
with 6-4 months in August and 6-9 months 
a year earlier. 


end of 
compared 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Drop 4,000 in October 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 88,000 in October, about 
4,000 fewer than in September, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Private starts were 1,000 below the 
September figure and publicly-owned hous- 
ing starts dropped from the 3,000 recorded 
in September to fewer than 50 in October. 
This is the first time in more than six 
years that the monthly housing starts 
report did not include some public units. 


During the first ten months this year, 
privately-owned housing starts totalled 
919,500, slightly more than in January- 
October 1952 and above the total for any 
comparable period except in the boom year 
1950. Because of an over-all decline in 
public starts this year, however, the total 
of private and public dwelling units begun 
lagged slightly behind both 1951 and 1952 
when the first ten months of these years 
are compared; it was also considerably 
below the 1950 total for the same period. 


Britain Completes 28,516 
Houses in September 


The number of housing completions in 
Great Britain in September—28,516—was 
the second highest monthly total since the 
war. The highest was in March this year, 
when 28,729 were completed. 

For the first nine months of this year, 
225,863 permanent houses were built, com- 
pared with 171,093 in the same period last 
year, a 32-per-cent increase. 
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There were 322,051 houses under construc- 
tion at the end of September, compared 
with 276,060 at the end of the same month 
last year. 


Must Change Attitude 
To Older Worker—Martin 


A change in our whole attitude to the 
employment of older workers is necessary 
if we are to prevent a waste of manpower, 
said Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, recently, 

Speaking to the central council of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society in Toronto, 
Mr. Martin said advances in medical 
science since 1900 have extended the 
average life span 20 years. Canada now 
has 800,000 persons over 70 years of age 
and by 1971 will have more than 1,200,000, 
he estimated. 

“One of the problems of an ageing 
population,’ he said, “is that of finding 
useful and productive employment for 
older persons still willing and able to 
work. Although a man’s calendar age may 
bear little relationship to his ability to do 
a job, it has become increasingly difficult 
after a certain age to find suitable employ- 
ment in industry.” 

Mr. Martin pointed out that our way of 
living is directed for the most part to the 
interests of younger people. 


“Our problem,” he continued, “is to 
readapt our thinking so that we can keep 
our senior citizens from becoming ‘displaced 
persons’, cut adrift from their intellectual, 
cultural and spiritual anchors, existing 
among us but not really a vital and 
essential part of our society. 


“Our task, then, must be to make sure 
that the extra years that have been added 
to man’s life will be useful, satisfying and 
productive years. Society must not take 
away the years which science has provided.” 





British Throne Speech 
Forecasts Labour Laws 


Legislation of interest to labour men- 
tioned in the Queen’s speech from the 
throne at the opening of the British 
Parliament in November included a pro- 
posal to consolidate and extend the laws 
on the safety, health and welfare of 
miners and quarrymen. Other laws will 
be proposed to provide benefit for certain 
further cases of disablement from indus- 
trial diseases, to amend and consolidate 
the law relating to food and drugs and to 
restrict night working in the baking 
industry. 
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CIO Textile Workers 
Meet Federal Cabinet 


Delegates of the Textile Workers’ Union 
of America (CIO-CCL) presented a brief 
on unemployment in the textile industry 
to five cabinet ministers at Ottawa 
November 17. 

The delegation of more than 200 repre- 
sentatives from 96 locals from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and Quebec was 
headed by Harold D’Aoust, the union’s 
Canadian Director. 

The brief called especially for safeguards 
against the importation of inexpensive goods 
from Japan, protection against dumping, 
and limitation of imports to encourage the 
growth of a prosperous Canadian textile 
industry. 

The union explained that employment 
had dropped from 104,000 persons in 
April 1951 to 82,328 persons in July 1952. 
In April 1953 employment was at its new 
peak of 95,300, a reduction of 9,000 from 
April- 1951. 

Fourteen mills have been liquidated in 
the past year, the union said, and the 
average weekly hours of work in the 
industry had declined from 42-6 in April 
1953 to well below 40 at present. 

The delegation stated that the Canadian 
textile industry had provided some 70 to 
75 per cent of the domestic market prior 
to the war, whereas in 1952 Canadian mills 
produced 56 per cent and in 1953 were 
expected to produce only 53 per cent. 

Cabinet ministers who heard the 
delegation were: Trade Minister Howe, 
Labour Minister Gregg, Transport Minister 
Chevrier, Revenue Minister McCann, and 
Finance Minister Abbott. 

The Ministers promised to tighten the 
anti-dumping laws against cheap foreign 
goods competing with the Canadian textile 
industry but maintained that the problems 
of the industry were not attributable to 
the Government’s trade policy. 


Textile, Farm Implement 
Imports Higher Then 1952 


Imports of wool products and farm 
implements and machinery were higher in 
August this year than in the same month 
last year, according to a recent report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Imports 
of cotton products were slightly lower. 

In August this year, the value of wool 
products imported into Canada was 
$7,088,000. In August 1952 it was 
$5,075,000. Value of imported farm imple- 
ments and machinery in August this year 
was $17,351,000 compared with $14,435,000 
in August 1952. 
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Cotton products imported in August this 
year were worth $5,921,000 compared with 
$6,056,000 in August 1952. 

For the eight-month period January to 
August this year, imports of all three 
products were greater than for the same 
period in 1952. During these eight months 
of 1953, value of imported wool products 
was $50,371,000 compared with $33,221,000 
for the first eight months of 1952; value 
of farm implements and machinery was 
$171,959,000 compared with $150,189,000; 
and value of cotton products was $65,386,000 
compared with $51,004,000. 





Alta. Names Successor 
To Late Labour Minister 


Norman A. Willmore was sworn in 
November 10 as Minister of the Alberta 
Department of Industries and Labour. He 
fills the post left vacant by the death 
October 29 of Hon. Dr. John L. Robinson. 

Mr. Willmore, born at Fessenden, North 
Dakota, of -Danish parents, came _ to 
Canada in 1915 and was educated at 
Edmonton. He later established himself 
at Edson where he went into the clothing 
and shoe business. He is a former member 
of the town council of Edson. 

Dr. Robinson, a Medicine Hat chiro- 
practor before being appointed to the 
provincial Cabinet in May 1948, was a 
native of Belfast, Ireland. He was first 
elected to the Legislature in 1935. 





Newfoundiand Fishermen 
Seek TLC Affiliation 


The Newfoundland Federation of Fisher- 
men, at its second annual convention at 
Bonavista early last month, voted to join 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The unanimous decision was taken after 
Max Swerdlow, TLC Director of Organ- 
ization and Education, and W. Frank 
Chafe, TLC Maritime Representative, had 
addressed the convention. 

Major resolutions adopted urged the 
Department of Trade and Commerce to 
try to regain the Brazilian market for the 
sale of salted shore-cured small Maderia 
fish, protection from the foreign fishing 
fleets, standardization in the selection of 
culls, and a system of distribution of salt 
to the fishermen at a uniform price. 

The convention elected President Abbott 
of Bonavista by acclamation, and returned 
Max Lane as General Secretary and Pat 
Antle as Treasurer. 

The Federation has about 8,000 members 
in 240 locals. 


Need for Apprentices 
Said Urgent in U.S., Too 


“If we are to take proper account of 
our future needs it is necessary that 
management and labour act now to expand 
our training programs,” said New York’s 
Industrial Commissioner Edward Corsi at 
the New York State Apprenticeship Con- 
ference in Brooklyn recently. 

This is similar to the views expressed 
by Canadian officials at the conference of 
the Apprenticeship Advisory Committee in 
Ottawa in October (L.G., Nov., p. 1608). 


‘Inadequate in Volume” 

Mr. Corsi said: “Our present training is 
inadequate in volume not only to meet the 
needs of defence; it is not even sufficient 
to permit replacement of those who retire 
from the skilled crafts because of death or 
retirement.” 


Other speakers at the conference were 
Charles H. Edgar, Acting Chairman of the 
New York State Apprenticeship Council, 
who said there are barely enough men in 
training now to satisfy regular industrial 
needs in the United States, and Gerald W. 
Waldbillig, President of the New York 
State Building Employers Association, who 
said the material well-being of the nation 
would suffer if it lacked skilled manpower. 


Thomas A. Murray, President of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, said 
the trade union movement would continue 
to support apprenticeship training with ail 
its resources. 





British Columbia Passes 
Equal Pay Law 


A third province, British Columbia, has 
enacted an equal pay law. Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have similar laws in effect. 


The British Columbia Act, passed at the 
second session of the Legislature in 1953, 
received Royal Assent on October 17 and 
will come into force on proclamation. 


Act’s Provisions 

The Act prohibits an employer fron 
paying a female employee at a lower rate 
than a male employee when she does: the 
same work in the same _ establishment. 
Inquiry into a complaint by an inspector 
of the Department of Labour and, where 
he is unable to adjust the complaint, a 
hearing by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which administers hours and 
minimum wage legislation, are provided for. 

The Act will be reviewed in greater 
detail in the January issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Spanish Industry Must 
Kstablish LMPCs 


A recent decree in Spain has brought 
into force a law, passed in 1947 but with- 
held from operation until now, that requires 
a council of employer and employees to 
be set up in all commercial undertakings 
in that country employing more than 50 
persons in any one place of business. 
These councils are similar to the Labour- 
Management Production Committees 
voluntarily operating in many Canadian 
plants and industrial concerns. 

According to the decree, the council is 
to consist of the owner or manager as 
chairman and from four to 12 employees 
according to the size of the enterprise. 
Although the members of the council will 
have no power to intervene actively in 
the management of the business, the 
proprietor is required to give them 
annually an account of its. position and 
prospects. 


Meeting at least once a month, the 
council will make recommendations to the 
management on such matters as produc- 
tion, possible operational economies, labour 
conditions, prevention of accidents, and 
the proper observance of social legislation. 

At present the decree applies only to 
businesses which had 1,000 or more persons 
on the payroll on January 1, 1953. 





Fewer Immigrants im 
Sept., First 9 Months 


The number of immigrants entering 
Canada in the first niné months of 1953 
was eight per cent less than in the same 
period in 1952, the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration has reported. 


The number of immigrants to Canada 
during September of this year was 12,471, 
a drop of 2,123 from the August figure 
but 35 per cent more than the number of 
arrivals in September 1952. 


The largest proportion of the September 
immigrants were Northern European 
(5,055). This is an increase of 43 per cent 
compared with September 1952. The total 
number of Northern Europeans to enter 
during the first nine months of this year 
is one per cent less than the total for the 
same period in 1952. 

Of the September immigrants the leading 
racial origins were German (3,237), British 
(3,163), Italian (2,121), from the United 
States (994), and Dutch (8387). 

The September immigration from the 
British Isles increased 20 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year. 
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120 Trainees in Canada 
Under Colombo Plan 


More than 120 technical assistance 
trainees from 25 countries were in Canada 
studying under the auspices of the Colombo 
Plan and various United Nations agencies 
during September, according to the 
November issue of External Affairs, monthly 
publication of the Department of External 
Affairs. 

These trainees come to Canada from 
underdeveloped countries to study the latest 
techniques and practices in planning, 
development, reconstruction, scientific 
research, public administration, health, 
social welfare, agriculture, industry, com- 
merce and similar fields. 


The International Labour Organization 
at the same time reports it has more than 
100 experts at work throughout the world 
and 100 worker-trainees placed in jobs 
outside their own countries for training 
under the ILO’s contribution to the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
of the United Nations. 

The Technical Co-operation Service of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
co-ordinates Canada’s participation in the 
technical field. 

The trainees in Canada during September 
represented India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Cambodia, Nepal, 
Japan, Australia, Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Jordon, Israel, Nigeria, French Togoland, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Venezuela, Mexico, British 
Guiana, Virgin Islands, Eee and F inland. 

This year the ILO has issued some 50 
grants to enable nationals of less developed 
countries to participate in group training 
courses or working party tours. 

However, due to a curtailment of its 
finances, the ILO has postponed the assign- 
ments of 25 experts and deferred the issuing 
of 100 fellowships and worker-trainee study 
grants. 


Ola Age Assistance 
Recipients Increase 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 89 5706 
at June 30, 1953, to 91,021 at September 30, 
1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the  federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $5,051,735.78 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1953, compared with 
$4,991,000.61 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed $31,448,812.25. 
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At September 30, 1953, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.57 to $37.84, except for one province 
where the average was $25.48. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.18. 





Fewer Persons Receive 
Blind Persons Allowanees 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,283 at June 
30, 1953, to 8,230 at September 30, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$731,658.05 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, compared with $732,698.22 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $5,171,022.51. 

At September 30, 1953, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.23 to $39.61. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 





Feamsters Establish 
Eastern Conference 


An Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
encompassing 400,000 members of local 
unions in 15 eastern states and the District 
of Columbia, was established in November 
by the International . Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL). Its establishment com- 
pletes the immediate plans for national 
conferences in the union’s drive for 
continent-wide organization, according to 
president Dave Beck. 

Already in existence were the Western 
Conference, of which Frank W. Brewster 
is Chairman, and the Central States Con- 


ference, of which James R. Hoffa is 
Chairman. 
Chairman of the new conference is 


International Vice-president Edward Cum- 
bock, of Philadelphia. The Conference 
Executive Board is composed of John 
Conlon, Vice-Chairman; Thomas Flynn, 
Secretary; and Tim Collins, Recording 
Secretary. Board members are Martin 
Lacey, President of the New York Joint 
Council; Harry Tevis, President of the 
Joint Council of Pittsburgh; and Thomas 
Hickey, International Vice-President. 

The states included in the Conference 
are: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Merle Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania. New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Garolina Delaware, and 
the Tistriak of Columbia. 


Fatalities in B.C. Mines 
Show 20-Year Decline 


Fatal accidents in British Columbia’s 
metal-mining industry have been declining 
for the past 20 years. 


The number of fatal accidents per 1,000 
men employed for the period 1942 to 1952 
was 1:61, and the tonnage mined annually 
per fatality was 570,666 tons. 


In the previous ten-year period (1932-42) 
the rates were 2-52 fatalities per 1,000 
employed and 420,498 tons mined per 
fatality. 


In 1952 there were 1:14 fatalities per 
1,000 employees; the tonnage mined per 
fatal accident was 796,038 tons. 


The frequency for all accidents involving 
a loss of time of more than one shift and 
less than seven shifts for the years 1940-42 
was 0-68 per 1,000 shifts worked. For the 
same period the frequency for accidents 
involving more than six shifts loss of time 
was 0:44. It was 0-26 for the first seven 
months of 1953. 


TLC President Receives 
Second Honorary LL.D. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Percy Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, at the convocation of the 
University of British Columbia, October 31. 

In July, Mr. Bengough received a similar 
degree from St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, NS. 


The Citation 


In presenting the degree, Dr. N. A. M. 
MacKenzie of the University of British 
Columbia said :— 


I have the honour to present to you, Mr. 
Chancellor, a man who is known across 
Canada as a wise and moderate counsellor 
and conciliator, whose zeal in upholding the 
rights of labour is balanced by his far- 
sighted concern for the welfare of our nation 
as a whole. 


He has long been connected with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which elected him as its Vice-President in 
1931 and as its President in 1942. 


His wide experience and his _ practical 
wisdom have made him a tower of strength 
to many a national advisory committee on 
apprenticeship, on unemployment, and on 
other matters of vital concern to Canada 
and the world. 


IT use that last phrase advisedly; it is 
no mere cliche when it is applied to a man 
who, for many years, has served in the higher 
councils of the International Labour Organ- 
izations. He has been a member of the 
National Research Council for many years, 
and we at the University have benefited 


greatly from his wise advice and fresh view- 
point during the time he served us as a 
member of our Board of Governors. 

In recognition of his contributions to 
Canadian labour, commerce and industry and 
of his work as leader, consultant and guide, 
the University desires you, sir, to grant him 
here on our Pacific shores, an honour he 
has already received on the Atlantic Coast, 
and to confer the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa, on Percy Robert Bengough. 


U.S. Women’s Bureau 
Has New Director 


Frieda S. Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, has resigned. Mrs.. Alice - K. 
Leopold, Secretary of State of Connecticut, 
has been named to succeed her. 


Miss Miller had been in charge of the 
Bureau since August 1944, succeeding its 
only previous head, Miss Mary Anderson. 
Before entering the federal government 
service she had been Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State. 


Mrs. Leopold 


Mrs. Leopold is a member and secretary 
of President Eisenhower’s Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations Committee. She was 
elected Connecticut’s Secretary of State, 
her term beginning January 1951, after 
service in the State Legislature. 

In Connecticut she had 
minimum wage boards, the 
Education Committee and _ the 
Housing Committee. 


served on 
Governor’s 
State 





Asks U.N. to Consider 
Plan for World Calendar 


Adoption of the World Calendar as 
proposed by the World Calendar Associa- 
tion will be discussed at the 18th session 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, to be held in 1954, 
if a request by the Indian representative 
is granted. India’s permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations has asked the 
U.N. Secretary-General to include the 
question on the agenda for the session. 

The reform calendar presents an unvary- 
ing calendar useful for each year. There 
would be still 12 months, but each quarter 
would have 13 weeks or 91 days, and begin 
on Sunday and end on Saturday. 


Has Labour Approval 
All major Canadian labour organizations 
have approved the adoption of the 
reformed calendar. 
The next possible date for switching to 
the new calendar is January 1, 1956. 
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Annual IWA Convention 
Hetd in Vancouver 


A call for political action, a speech by 
CIO President Walter Reuther and discus- 
sion of labour unity were highlights of the 
17th annual convention of the Interna- 


tional Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) m Vancouver, October 13 to. 15. 
About 600 delegates representing 147,000 


IWA members in Canada and the United 
States attended. The union has 32,000 
members in Canada. 

Dan Radford, British Columbia Director 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, said 
political action was one of the best ways 
to organize to meet the strength of man- 
agement representatives. He said support 
for political candidates who have pledged 
themselves to promote programs requested 
by organized labour is “the only thing that 
is going to beat the straight jacket big 
business is trying to clamp on”. 

Action on the political front was seen as 
the means of obtaining better living 
standards by CCL President A. R. Mosher. 
In his address to the convention Mr. 
Mosher warned that Canada is entering 
a recession period. He said railroads and 
major auto plants in Eastern Canada have 
already laid off workers. 


Mr. Mosher predicted that there will be 
fewer across-the-board wage demands this 
winter, although unions will still seek to 
better conditions through fringe benefits. 


In an hour-long speech to the convention, 
Walter Reuther, President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, said the 
“paramount task” of the free world was to 
solve the problem of obtaining full employ- 
ment and full production in peacetime. He 
said both labour and management must 
work together in developing a distribution 
system geared to match the _ world’s 
expanding production. 


“There is something morally wrong with 
a free society that has the courage and 
vision to spend millions and billions on war 
but lacks the same courage and vision to 
give its people security in peacetime,” said 
Mr. Reuther. 

The convention approved a resolution 
endorsing the CIO-AFL “no raiding” pact, 
despite the objections of some delegates 
who said it did not contain satisfactory 
protective: clauses for the CIO. Almost 
150 delegates voted to send the resolution 
back to the committee because they 
believed that signing the no-raiding agree- 
ment would hamper the IWA in its fight 
with the AFL Brotherhood of Cuirnentes 
and Joiners and the latter’s offshoot, the 
AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers. 
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Al Hartung, International President of 
the IWA, pointed out that the agreement, 
which has now been ratified by both the 
CIO and the AFL, was binding only on 
individual unions signing it. He said that 
if the AFL carpenters’ and sawmill workers’ 
unions did not sign it, the IWA would not 
be bound by it. 

On the same subject, Charles Millard, a 
Vice-president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, urged the 
delegates to go slow in supporting the 
CIO-AFL agreement. 

The steel union official said the CIO- 
AFL agreement was not readily applicable 
to conditions in Canada. He suggested the 
CIO and AFL work out their agreement, 
but leave the CCL and the TLC, corre- 
sponding labour organizations in Canada, 
to work out their own policy in this regard. 

“While we are for unity at the earliest 
possible moment, we ought to find ways in 
Canada to find our own solution to the 
problem,” he said. 

Forest conservation was another major 
topic discussed at the convention. A reso- 
lution was passed urging that the United 
States Government build “pilot” wood- 
working plants to process every part of a 
tree into useful products. The resolution 
also urged a greater integration of the 
wood-using industry in the United States. 

The resolution called for a plan under 
which each forest area would be carefully 
managed for sustained yield and the timber 
production would be geared to an _ inte- 
grated industrial plan for the entire area. 

Delegates expressed the view that mass 
unemployment would result from the con- 
tinued import of plywood panels from 
Japan. The convention passed a resolu- 
tion calling for an end to such imports. 


In other resolutions the delegates voted 
for a conference on the highest level 
between the leading powers in the interests 
of world peace; paid tribute to the Fast 
German workers who revolted last June; 
called for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; urged the establishment of a broad 
medical program in the United States 
which would include hospital insurance for 
all people; and promised an_ intensified 
educational program to counteract propa- 
ganda against the social security program. 


Communism received the almost unani- 
mous condemnation of the convention. In 
a loud voice vote, all but three delegates 
upheld President Hartung in ruling the 
expulsion of an avowed communist from 
office in the union. 


The man is Karley Larsen of Everett, 
Washington, who was a Vice-president of 


IWA District 23. Mr. Larsen was not 
present at the convention, having been 
barred from entering Canada by immi- 
gration officials. 





A federal housing program to bolster 
falling lumber markets was urged by the 


International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) as nearly 700 workers in 
Vancouver and Port Alberni plywood 


plants were laid off November 12. 

Lloyd Whalen, President of the Van- 
couver local of the IWA, said:— 

“Slowdown in the plywood division is a 
serious blow at this time and a vigorous 
housing program is necessary to overcome 
shortage of markets.” 

He said he was forwarding the request to 
federal government leaders immediately. 

The lay-offs, first in 20 years in the West 
Coast plywood industry, were attributed by 
company officials to falling markets on the 
Prairies. 





New Era of Prosperity 
Forecast in U.S. Talks 

A new peacetime era of prosperity may 
grow out of the business adjustment now 
under way in the United States, it was 
predicted by two speakers at the recent 
convention of the National Commercial 
Finance Conference in New York City. 


Both speakers agreed that there will be 
some slight letdown in business activity in 
the near future, but it will be followed by 
a strong recovery. 


Dr. H. E. Luedicke, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, said “there 1s 
a growing suspicion that most of us still 
are underestimating the full strength 
behind our industrial progress whicn is 
based on an unparalleled growth in popu- 
lation, an unparalleled increase in the 
standard of living and _ unparalleled 
technological progress”. 

Herbert R. Silverman, chairman of the 
board of the Conference, noted that “after 
six years of peacetime expansion, there 1s 
a temporary halt for consolidation of gains 
of the expansion period which now sets the 
stage for a new period of growth”. 

At a press conference in Washington, 
Charles E. Wilson, US. Secretary of 
Defence, said that defence spending in the 
United States will not be cut sufficiently 
to affect business adversely. 

Other opinions on future economic con- 
ditions in Canada and the United States 
have been voiced in recent months (L.G., 
Novy., p. 1599 and Aug,., p. 1120). 
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Co-determination Unlikely 
In U.S., Researcher Feels 


Co-determination* will unlikely come to 
America as long as prosperity lasts, con- 
cludes a researcher who made a two-year 
study of the plan in operation in Germany 
inder a grant from Cornell University. 

The researcher, Edwin F. Beal, shows 
that co-determination, or mitbestimmung, 
was an effective way of getting the German 
steel industry into operation after the war 
but, as German economic conditions 
improved, it became less effective or 
efficient for either labour or management. 


The 11-member supervisory board, orig- 
inally composed of five union men, five 
representatives of the stockholders and one 
British representative, is now made up of 
five labour and six management. 

Mr. Beal writes that even though the 
co-determination scheme appears to work 
well and has produced an impressive no- 
strike record, neither labour nor manage- 
ment are happy with it. Labour especially 
lost ground when management began 
appointing the 11th man. 


A report of Mr. Beal’s findings appears 
in the November issue of Factory Manaqge- 
ment and Maintenance, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 





George Stone, Once Rail 


Union Leader, Dies at é1 


George A. Stone, a member of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners from 1932 until 
his retirement in 1947, died in Ottawa, 
October 31. He was 81 years of age. 

Mr. Stone was chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen from 1900 to 1907. Later 
he became an engineer and from 1917 to 
1932 was chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


Canada Food Price Level 


25 Per Cent of U.S. 


On the basis of the food price level in 
the United States equalling 100, the level 
in Canada at the end of 1952 was 88, 
according to an annual comparison of retail 
food prices by the International Labour 
Office, made in October last year. 


A table showing the relative price level 
of foodstuffs in each country compared with 





*Previous reports on co-determination in 
German industries were carried in the May 
1953 issue, p. 686; September 1952 issue, 
p. 1173; and the August and October 1951, 
issues, pp. 1067 and 1339 respectively of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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each of the others is published in a 
statistical supplement to the November 
issue of International Labour Review. 

The food items taken into account in 
the study represent the greater part of 
household food expenditure in the different 
countries. The prices of the individual 
items are weighted according to the quan- 
tities consumed in the respective countries. 
These “food baskets” are derived from 
family living studies indicating the average 
yearly consumption of the specified items 
per adult male wage earner. Prices are 
compared on the basis of official exchange 
rates. 

With the U.S. food price level equalling 
100, figures for the other 16 countries 
covered in the survey were: France 90, 
Canada 85, Federal German Republic 85, 
Switzerland 83, Finland 81, Italy 78, 
Belgium 75, Sweden 63, Norway 59, Nether- 
lands 55, Ireland 52, United Kingdom 50, 
Denmark 49, Union of South Africa 47, 
Australia 46 and Portugal 45. 





N.Y. Port Hiring Law 
Upheld by Courts 


The provision in the New York-New 
Jersey waterfront hiring law (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1143) requiring all longshoremen to 
register with the Waterfront Commission 
for clearance for jobs on New York’s piers 
has been upheld by a United States federal 
court. 

The International Longshoremen’s 
Association, formally expelled from the 
American Federation of Labour in Septem- 
ber, had brought suit against the provision, 
charging that it was unconstitutional. 

In its decision, the statutory three-judge 
court said: “The Act is attacked as uncon- 
stitutional upon numerous grounds, but we 
can find nothing in it that violates the 
Constitution and believe it to have been a 
reasonable exercise of the police power of 
the States of New York and New Jersey”. 

Noting that the law was passed to deal 
with “grave abuses” in hiring methods 
practised on the docks, the court pointed 
cout that longshoremen frequently were 
forced to bribe hiring bosses for jobs. 
wtevedoring companies in their turn were 
orced to bribe the same hiring bosses for 
employees. 

The law went into effect December 1. 
At mid-November, more than 22,000 of 


the estimated 27,000 longshoremen in the 
port of New York had registered with 
the commission. 





Overtime Rates Surveyed 
In 31 U.S. Companies 


Overtime policies in the United States 
are more liberal than the legal require- 
ments, it was found in a survey of 31 
unionized and non-unionized companies. 
The survey, conducted by the Arma 
Corporation of Garden City, New York, is 
reported in November issue of Factory 
Management and Maintenance, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. 

The survey of the 31 eastern and mid- 
western companies’ overtime pay policies 
affecting about 150,000 production and office 
workers shows that for weekdays the 
general practice is to pay time-and-one- 
half for work after eight hours in a day 
and make provision for hours worked 
before and after regular hours. 

Special double-time provisions for over- 
time worked beyond varying periods of 
overtime at time-and-a-half are made for 
production workers by the unionized 
companies only. 

For Saturday work almost all companies 
pay premium rates without requiring a 
completed regular work week. This over- 
time premium is generally time-and-one-half 
but more than 50 per cent of the unionized 
companies pay double time. 

Sunday and holiday work is generally 
paid at double time regardless of the 
number of hours worked. 





Union Security Cleuses 
Numerous in Japan 


Japanese labour had union _ security 
clauses in 942 of 1,075 union agreements 
in the first half of 1951, the Japanese 
Labour Ministry reports following a survey. 
The November issue of Industry and. 
Labour, published by the International 
Labour Office, summarizes the report. 


Highty-one per cent, or 874, of the agree- 
ments with security clauses called for a 
union shop; two per cent for the closed 
shop. One agreement included a main- 
tenance of membership clause and 133 of 
the 1,075 agreements had no_ security 
clauses. 


EEE 
. 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Speech from the Throne 


November 12 


... Much remains to be done before there 
can be a permanent and durable peace in 
the world. My ministers therefore consider 
it would be unwise for the free nations to 
slacken our efforts to build up and main- 
tain the necessary strength to deter 
aggression and they intend to continue to 
work to that end.... 

Canada has continued to contribute to 
those international projects which will 
promote human welfare and_ thereby 
remove some of the causes of unrest and 
dislocation. You will be asked to approve 
further assistance for relief and rehabilita- 
tion, for technical assistance and for con- 
tinued participation in the Colombo 
Pian. 

At home we continue to enjoy general 
prosperity although there are some sectors 
of our economy which have been faced 
with difficulties. Our farmers have 
harvested the second largest wheat crop 
in Canadian history. Private capital in- 
vestment has reached levels never before 
attained. Employment is at high levels. 

While more houses are being built this 
year than ever before, the growing popu- 
lation of Canada requires a continued 
expansion of housing. You will be asked 
to consider measures to increase and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money so 
that more people with moderate incomes 
will be able to find facilities to assist them 
to build their own homes.... 

The scheme initiated during the last 
parliament for insuring boats and certain 
gear has recently been improved and is 
helping to meet the hazards of the fishing 
industry. My government is giving partic- 
ular attention to the development of 
markets for our fisheries and to the 
encouragement of more modern methods 
in the Atlantic coast fisheries, particularly 
in the province of Newfoundland where 
the methods are in the greatest need of 
improvement.... 

As further steps in helping to improve 
social welfare, co-ordinated plans for reha- 
bilitation of disabled persons are being 
worked out with the provinces and a 
measure to facilitate the establishment 
nationwide of a federal-provincial assist- 
ance program for totally disabled persons 
will be submitted for your consideration.... 

The bill for the complete revision of the 
Criminal Code which was not finally dealt 
with in the last parliament will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration.... 
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Railway Lay-offs 
November 13 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of Transport (Mr. 
Chevrier). Is the Government aware of 
the lay-offs by the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways at various 
points in Canada? Will steps be taken 
to halt these lay-offs and to provide for 
the reinstatement of those already out of 
employment? 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport): Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
officers of the Canadian National Railways 
made an announcement some time ago to 
the effect that there would be lay-offs in 
the car department and the locomotive 
repair department of the railways. I think 
the Canadian Pacific Railway made a 
similar statement and went on to give 
reasons therefor, namely, reduction in 
traffic and in business generally. 

When the traffic is returned to normal 
or when it is increased from its present 
position I am sure the Canadian National 
Railways will be glad to take on the men 
who have been laid off. Meanwhile, I 
have had a word with my colleague, the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg), who 
assures me that in so far as the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission is concerned 
it is giving every consideration to finding 
employment for those men. 


Reply to Speech from the Throne 


November 13 

Mr. A. H. Hollingworth (York Centre): 
...To bring greater security to Canadian 
citizens in the fields of housing and health 
the Government has taken definite steps 
in the last few years. Substantial funds 
have been allocated toward the construc- 
tion of new hospitals and the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare (Mr. Martin) 
recently announced additional new grants 
over the next five years, a substantial part 
of which will be channelled into laboratory 
and radiological services for combating 
such dread diseases as cancer and tuber- 
culosis. 

All these were items of the new health 
program announced last spring; but now, 
as part of the progress the Government is 
always making in the field of public welfare, 
I note that assistance is to be granted to 
totally disabled persons. I am sure the 
house and all Canadians will welcome this 
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announcement, realizing that it rounds out 
an already generous rehabilitation program. 
Three or four provinces already make sub- 
stantial provision for their disabled citizens, 
and it is to be hoped that the remaining 
provinces will be prepared to participate in 
this joint federal-provincial program. 


I view all these grants as a necessary 
condition precedent to the establishment of 
a national health insurance plan which will 
be worked out between the federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces and between the 
medical profession and the federal and 
provincial governments. 


The other matter of great importance to 
which I alluded is housing. The demand 


for housing continues to be _ prodigious, . 


notwithstanding the large number of houses 
being built. To ensure the continual flow 
of mortgage funds, which have been 
reduced to a slow trickle in the last few 
months, by the established lending institu- 
tions, the Government will bring in 
amendments to the National Housing Act 
and the Bank Act to empower the chartered 
banks and other lending institutions to 
make loans on insured mortgages.... 


Mr. Georges Villeneuve (Roberval): ... 
I would like now to dwell in particular on 
a matter mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. I refer to housing. The matter 
has attracted a great deal of attention since 
it has been made known that the National 
Housing Act was to be amended. Every- 
where, and more particularly in towns and 
villages, the project was enthusiastically 
received because it is a fact that man by 
nature wants to own property. In fact, 
that is a matter of capital importance. 

By making it easy to become property 
owner, we foster the stability of the Cana- 
dian family and social security in our 
country and we ensure economic stability. 
The problem has become more acute as 
the result of the exodus towards the cities, 
since Canada has become frantically 
engaged for the past 15 years or so in 
industrial development. Groups of citizens 
are seeking an economical and efficient way 
of coping with the problem of leisure hours: 
they believe that the problem would be 
partially solved at least through the multi- 
pleation of individual family homes. 
Property ownership, especially for the 
labouring class, fosters savings and enables 
everyone to attain an ideal so_ highly 
coveted. In our vast country, it should 
be quite natural and easy to own a small 
lot and a house. 


A national housing program would also 
be a source of work in all seasons for the 
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building trades; it would create economic 
activity and enable a fair proportion of the 
people to become owners of healthy and 
comfortable dwellings, while doing away 
with profiteers; it would prevent savings 
from being eaten up each month in rent. 

One day, a farmer who was peacefully 
smoking his pipe on his veranda was asked 
the following question by his son: “What 
do we mean by fatherland?” The father, 
eandidly extending his arm towards his 
fields, replied: “That, my son, is the father- 
land”. As the pride of owning fields is 
essential to the farmer so the pride of 
owning a house is essential to the labouring 
and middle class alike. It is essential for 
our social stability that our labouring 
people be able to become property-owners. 
Communism recruits its members among 
proletarians. In multiplying the number 
of property-owners we will open a large 
gap in the ranks of communists. 

It is essential for the health of our people 
that we move our citizens out of filthy and 
overpopulated districts in our large cities, 
that we take them away from the slums, 
so that they may breathe fresh air in new 
districts where it is possible to see the sun 
otherwise than through smoke. 


Our small towns and villages need in- 
creased assistance as regards housing which 
would prevent concentrations of population 
and bring about a more normal demo- 
eraphic distribution. 

There is a movement which I have partic- 
ularly at heart and which I would not like 
to ignore because I had the opportunity to 
appreciate its great social achievements, I 
refer to the housing co-operative unions. 
It is pleasing to see a group of workers 
jom hands and build homes through a 
system of mutual aid and assigned tasks. 
I have seen some at work and I would like 
the law to make it easier for them to fulfill 
their task and achieve their purpose: “To 
each worker his own home”, with as a 
noble motto: “One for all and all for one.” 


The number of new family units each 
year in our country and the inflow of 
immigrants add to the urgency of the 
problem. In the constituency I represent, 
there are many villages and small towns 
which expect from such amendments to the 
National Housing Act efficient steps which 
will bring about the development they seek. 
I was saying that, in my opinion, the solu- 
tion of the housing problem is really a 
matter of social security. The responsi- 
bility of the State is not to replace private 
enterprise, but to make it easier. The 
lending institutions which, in the past few 
years, have been saddled with the heavy 
burden of financing the building of homes 


must be relieved in some way. On the 
other hand, in the province of Quebec, we 
have some well established and reputable 
local institutions called Casses populaires 
Desjardins. They are open for mortgage 
loans, but their inadequate means in this 
regard prevent them from playing the part 
which they would like to play in the field 
of home construction. On the other hand 
huge sums of money are kept sleeping in 
the banks, so to speak, whereas they would 
be of greater use to society as a whole as 
well as to the banks themselves were they 
to be made available for mortgage 
purposes. 

It seems that this option will be granted 
to them when their charters are renewed in 
the course of this session.... 


Throne Speech Debate 


November 16 


Hon. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): ...I now propose to deal 
with domestic affairs. The Speech from the 
Throne refers to a number of interesting 
subjects but tells us very little about what 
the Government intends to do. The revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code and a measure 
to amend the Bank of Canada Act will call 
for careful and extended consideration. It 
is hoped that the procedure to be followed 
will be indicated as soon as possible, so that 
members on both sides with special quali- 
fications to deal with these subjects will be 
able to make their plans accordingly, and 
may perhaps contribute their own sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which these very 
important Acts may be dealt with most 
expeditiously. 

It is the omissions from the speech which 
are most noticeable. We are told that 
“there are some sectors of our economy 
which have been faced with difficulties”. 
That is indeed an understatement. Nothing 
is said about the textile industry, the cheese 
producers, the dairy farmers, the cattle 
breeders, or other producers who are looking 
for some information as to what they may 
expect.... 


Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): ... With respect to domestic 
affairs, the Leader of the Opposition has 
stated that the revision of the Criminal 
Code and the revision of the Bank Act 
were matters of great importance, and that 
he, along with other members, would like 
to have some indication of the manner in 
which we intended to proceed with the 
study of these Acts. 

It had been my understanding at the 
end of the last session that it might not be 


necessary to return the Criminal Code to 
another select committee for special study, 
but that it might be considered in com- 
mittee of the whole house—because each 
and every one of us must be prepared to 
take his and her responsibility in connec- 
tion with the defining of these acts which 
are to constitute the list of those things 
regarded as criminal in this Canadian 
society. 

I think that that, after all, might be the 
most expeditious and satisfactory way of 
dealing with the Criminal Code at this 
time. But I can assure the Leader of the 
Opposition that we do wish to have the 
business of the House conducted in a 
manner that will lead to the best results, 
and do so with the least possible waste of 
time as well as with a probability of 
achieving those results. 

As to the Bank Act—of course, that 
always goes to the committee on banking 
and commerce. In setting up the com- 
mittee this year, in view of the fact that 
the Act is to be revised I am sure mem- 
bers of all parties would want to have the 
committee made up of those they feel best 
qualified to perform a good service for the 
whole of the Canadian public in the con- 
sideration of that Act.... 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) : 
...We are going to make some sugges- 
tions this afternoon. We suggest the 
adoption of an immediate program of our 
own, to be financed as part of our program 
to assist underdeveloped countries; and 
may I say that this appropriation might 
be regarded as a legitimate defence expen- 
diture. And since international tension— 
and this is the general opinion of those 
present at the United Nations this year— 
has been lessened, and our rearmament 
program has already provided us and our 
allies with vast quantities of arms, some 
of the appropriations that were intended 
for those purposes during the current year 
should be devoted to what we believe to be 
an effective method of checking Soviet 
influence in the underprivileged countries. 


In other words the time has come when 
we should appropriate part of our defence 
expenditures to assist in building up the 
economies of those underprivileged coun- 
tries. And may I say I believe that 
this is enlightened self-interest on our part; 
because as an exporting country, the more 
we encourage the underprivileged to 
improve their own conditions and build up 
their own economies and raise their stan- 
dards of living, the more likely it is that 
world trade can be expanded, and that 
Canada can benefit from that expanded 
world trade.... 
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We have a pressing problem, of course, 
in the realm of housing. The census of 
1951 revealed that one out of every five 
houses in Canada is overcrowded. In the 
rural areas this condition exists to the 
extent of 23 per cent, while in the urban 
areas the condition is not quite as bad, 
with a figure of 16 per cent. In the urban 
areas over 350,000 homes are reported as 
being overcrowded, homes inhabited by 
probably two million or more Canadians. 
We are told in the same census of 1951 
that many homes are in need of replace- 
ment or major repairs. 

We say again, in spite of what is said in 
the Speech from the Throne, that this 
problem will not be solved by a reliance 
upon private investment or by new facili- 
ties for loans to home builders through the 
chartered banks.... 


May I say that other countries have been 
solving their housing problems by provid- 
ing for the construction of subsidized low- 
rental housing on a large scale. That is 
true of the Scandinavian countries, and 
true in large part in Great Britain, as well 
as in New Zealand and in other countries. 
For those who cannot afford to build, loans 
to public bodies under such a subsidized 
plan are indeed essential. 

At the moment you have the spectacle 
of unemployed miners in Nova Scotia, and 
mines shut down. Men with their families 
are moving out of that area looking for 
work. If the mines in northern Ontario 
are closed down, which is threatened by 
the employers, can the workers in those 
industries afford to go some place else and 
buy new houses? Remember, many erected 
the houses whence they came. Their 
equity now is of little value. Conse- 
quently, if we are to have a mobile labour 
force, and that is necessary in the kind of 
economy we have in Canada, then we must 
provide rental houses as well as houses for 
purchase. 

For those who want to build houses, loans 
at low rates of interest: could come from 
where? Through the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. How should 
they be financed? I say through the Bank 
of Canada. If you have the chartered 
banks doing it, that is the way they will 
be financed. Securities will be deposited 
with the Bank of Canada and they will 
get the necessary funds to lend. Why not 
do it directly and save our people the 
interest rates? I believe we can provide 
this money at an interest rate as low as 3 
or certainly at less than 33 per cent, even 
if we include all the operating charges. 
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The loans on these houses should be 
amortized over thirty years, with a down 
payment of not more than 10 per cent—not 
for all houses, but houses for those who 
need them and cannot afford to build 
expensive homes, in the price range of 
$10,000. Under such a plan—and my hon. 
friends can work it out if they like, as I 
have done—you can have houses owned 
by our people on a rental basis of not 
more than, in fact less than, $35 a month. 


The Government’s policy has moved in 
the opposite direction over recent years. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion interest rates have been raised twice 
from 44 per cent to 5 per cent and more 
recently from 5 per cent to 54 per cent. 
With the new family units that have 
been formed and with the vast amount of 
immigration we have had, together with 
the backlog existing before the war, the 
housing situation has been greatly aggra- 
vated, and so far the Government has 
produced no adequate plan to meet the 
needs of the Canadian people. 


We are disappointed in that. We are 
disappointed also in the failure of the 
Government to include in the Speech from 
the Throne some reference to a national 
health plan. As you know, we believe 
that a national health plan is essential to 
the welfare of the Canadian people. We 
are one of only three remaining democratic 
countries in the world where some such 
plan is not in existence. They have had 
it in Germany for years; they have it in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
more recently in the United Kingdom. The 
three countries where this service is lack- 
ing are United States, of course Canada, 
and to a degree Australia. Australia has 
something of an hospitalization plan. 

While we welcome the mention in the 
Speech from the Throne of the fact that 
a plan is to be introduced for the reha- 
bilitation and aid of disabled people—that 
is fine—we also note that it includes a 
federal-provincial program; and theaters 
suppose, means that the provinces will have 
to co-operate in financing the plan. I 
refrain from criticizing it until we see what 
the plan is, but I do wish to say that 
already the method by which the federal 
Government is setting up its social security 
plans, with provincial participation in the 
cost, is making it very very difficult for 
the less-favoured provinces of this country 
to come under these plans. Therefore I 
say a national health plan is imperative. 

I should like to indicate some of the 
features which we suggest should be incor- 
porated in such a plan. There are certain 


principles that we consider to be of funda- 
mental importance. The first is, as I have 
indicated on numerous occasions: we 
believe such a health service should give 
complete coverage to every man, woman 
and child in the country, regardless of 
individual income. 

Second, we believe that the service should 
provide full hospital, mental, dental, optical 
and other health care. That is already pro- 
vided in my own province of Saskatchewan 
through provincial legislation. 

Third, we believe that the administration 
of the plan, as far as possible, should be 
decentralized through provincial depart- 
ments of health, and again decentralized 
below the provincial departments through 
local health regions. 

Fourth, we believe that the inauguration 
of the plan should be accompanied by 
vigorous measures to overcome the short- 
ages of doctors, dentists, nurses and other 
professional personnel as well as shortages 
of hospital space and facilities. 

Finally, we believe that the plan should 
be financed by the federal Government out 
of the general revenue of Canada. That 
would place all the people of Canada, 
regardless of whether they lived in New 
Brunswick or Alberta, taking perhaps the 
province with the fewest resources and the 
province with the richest resources, on the 
same footing. Whether an _ individual 
lived in one province or the other, he 
should have the same equal rights in these 
matters. 

Those are the essentials of the plan that 
we propose.... 


November 17 
Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert): 
...The farmer cannot understand that 
while his costs are going up, price levels 
generally are going down. He cannot 
understand why the consumer pays the 
high prices he does—and certainly the 
index is rising month by month—while at 
the same time farm prices in general are 
stabilizing downward. I make one more 
suggestion: when the Combines Investiga- 
tion Branch runs out of work, it would be 
a fine undertaking for it to investigate the 
reason for the very pronounced and, as I 
see it, inexcusable spread between the 
price the farmer receives and the price 

the consumer ultimately pays. 





Equal Pay for Equal Work 


November 16 
Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved the first reading of Bill 
No. 2, to provide equal pay for equal work 
for women. 


Some hon. members: Explain. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Mr. Speaker, I think 
the title of the bill is fully explanatory. 
It is intended to prohibit discrimination 
against women in the matter of wages 
earned. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


November 16 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 4, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 


Some hon. members: Explain. 


Mr. Knowles: The purpose of this bill 
is to write into the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act a provision 
which is already in several of the provincial 
labour codes, namely the voluntary’ revoc- 
able check-off of trade union dues. This 
bill is identical with the one that was 
before the house last session. At that time 
its subject matter was endorsed by the 
industrial relations committee and by the 
House of Commons. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Gold Miners’ Strike 


November 17 

Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
May I direct a question to the Minister 
of Labour, and since I did not send him 
a copy of the question the answer can be 
given today or at an early date. The 
question is this. In view of the Govern- 
ment’s interest in the gold mining indus- 
try, will the Minister tell the house what 
is being done or has been done, by his 
Department to assist in the settlement of 
the gold miners’ strike in northern Ontario 
and Quebec? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): I have not had notice of the 
question, Mr. Speaker, but I can say at 
once to my hon. friend that since the gold 
mining industry comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial Government, and 
since I have had no communication from 
the provincial Government in this connec- 
tion, my Department has taken no action 
in the matter. 
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National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Representatives of governments, voluntary health and welfare agencies, 
medical profession, management, labour and other interested groups 
hold two-day meeting at Malton Rehabilitation Centre and at Toronto 


Harmony among private welfare agencies, 
rehabilitation associations and government 
departments, both federal and provincial, 
was in evidence at the fourth meeting of 
the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons in 
Malton and Toronto, November 19 and 20. 

The first day’s meeting was held at the 
Malton Rehabilitation Centre, operated by 
the Ontario Workmens’ Compensation 
Board. A tour of the 27-acre establish- 
ment, situated 14 miles west of Toronto, 
rounded out a full day of activity for the 
32 committee members and scores of 
observers. Sessions were held in Toronto 
the second day. 

The Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of provincial and federal government 
departments, health and welfare agencies, 
the medical profession, organized labour, 
industry and the universities, meets twice 
a year to advise the federal Government 
on co-ordinated rehabilitation programs for 
disabled civilians. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, welcomed the members on behalf 
of himself and his two colleagues, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
and the Minister of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Gregg, who was introduced by Hon. 
Charles Daley, Ontario Minister of Labour, 
said he hoped Canada’s rehabilitation 
program would develop so that people who 
are hurt early in life would be helped early 
and not remain disabled all their lives. 

“There could come a time when disabled 
persons can be fitted into our economic life 
as easily as others are,” he said. 

Now that a co-ordinated program of 
rehabilitation is about to go into effect, 
said Mr. Gregg, the federal and provincial 
Governments can go ahead with discussions 
on pensions for totally disabled persons. 


Progress Report 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation Services, reported 
on the progress made since the first meet- 
ing of the Committee in February 1952. 
Addresses on rehabilitation by himself and 
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his assistant were given in cities across 
Canada. Conferences have been held with 
many private welfare agencies, various 
international welfare associations and with 
officials of all ten provinces. 

Mr. Campbell reported that three prov- 
inces have signed the Co-ordination of 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agree- 
ment. They are Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. Schedule “R”, the 
section of the Vocational Training Agree- 
ment providing for training of disabled 
persons (see below), has been signed by 
Alberta and Ontario, and can go into 
effect in those provinces as soon as the 
co-ordination agreement is completed. 

“It is my hope,” said Mr. Campbell, 
“that the minor considerations that have 
delayed action on the part of the other 
provinces will be outweighed by their 
sincere desire to improve the lot of all 
our disabled citizens and give to as many 
of them as possible the means through 
which they can attain the dignity of 
service.” 


Calling upon the members to rededicate 
themselves to the cause, Mr. Campbell 
said :— 

You must show how the tools that we 
have been given can be most effectively used 
to the benefit of the handicapped. Effec- 
tive co-ordination of services must be 
developed within our province. 

The training of the necessary personnel 
must be encouraged. Facilities for medical 
rehabilitation must be improved. Case find- 
ing and referral programs must be inaugu- 
rated. Requisite training must be made 
available so that as many of our disabled 
as possible can be restored to their place 
of maximum usefulness in the community. 

Wherever possible, the end goal must be 
the placing of the disabled person in a job 
suited to his capacity; a job that will enable 
him to experience the joy of independence 
and security. To this end we must find 
better ways of stimulating employer accept- 
ance of the so-called disabled. e must 
devise dynamic placement methods that will 
result in an ever-increasing number of the 
disabled being given an opportunity to prove 
their worth. 


The National Co-ordinator praised the 
work being done at the Malton Centre. 


He pointed out that in 1920, before 
rehabilitation had been instituted, 40,000 
industrial accidents in Ontario had resulted 
in 2,000 permanent disabilities. Last year, 
with some 225,000 industrial accidents, only 
1,700 persons were permanently disabled; 
of these, only about 50 could not be 
restored to an independent rdle in the 
community. 

“You must share with me,” he said, “an 
admiration for the legislators, adminis- 
trators, doctors, therapists, rehabilitation 
officers and the general staff who have 
made this possible.” 


Schedule “R” 


An outline of Schedule “R” was given to 
the meeting by A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Vocational Training, Department of 
Labour. He pointed out that the schedule 
would provide longer training periods than 
under existing schedules and would include 
other provisions especially designed to 
facilitate the training of disabled persons 
for employment. 


The Committee adopted a resolution 
recommending that all provincial trainees 
under Schedule “R” be approved by a 
selection committee composed of at least 
three persons, one representing the pro- 
vincial department concerned, one repre- 
senting the federal Government and the 
third member being the provincial co- 
ordinator or his appointed representative. 
One of these members, it was stated, may 
represent the social agencies and organiza- 
tions in the province. 


Other Government Speakers 


A comprehensive report on the new 
medical rehabilitation grant and the appli- 
eation of the health grants to rehabilitation 
was presented by Dr. K. C. Charron, 
Principal Medical Officer in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 
J. W. Willard, Director of Research in 
the same department, explained several 
details of the report. 

Assistance by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in developments helpful to civilian 
rehabilitation was outlined by G. H. Par- 
liament, Director General of Veterans’ 
Welfare Services. 


Malton Rehabilitation Centre 

Commenting on the Malton Rehabilita- 
tion Centre after the tour, E. E. Sparrow, 
Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, said that in the first nine 
months of this year, 2,652 patients had 
been admitted. Of the 2,100 discharged in 


the same period, 61 per cent had returned 
to their own employment and 32 per cent 
to new employment. 


The total staff at the centre, including 
maintenance personnel, is 225. There are 
ten doctors and 16 registered nurses. 
Physiotherapists and occupational thera- 
pists account for a large part of the 
remainder. 


The centre has an eight-ward hospital, 
with a capacity of 190 patients, and a 
clinic with a capacity of 328. The average 
length of stay for patients is 5-2 weeks. 


Mr. Sparrow said the cost of operating 
the centre, at $6 per day per patient, was 
not an expense but rather an investment. 


Following the tour, the members of the 
Committee viewed the film, Hverybody’s 
Handicapped, produced for the Depart- 
ment of Labour by the National Film 
Board (L.G., Nov., p. 1595). 


NES Placements 


In Toronto, the members of the 
Committee heard a report on_ special 
placements from C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, who said that special train- 
ing of placement officers and UIC staff, 
begun in 1941, was continuing. He reported 
on the large number of placements made 
by the National Employment Service, but 
pointed out that a thorough job could not 
be done until facilities for assessment and 
training of the disabled were better 
developed across Canada. 


Resolutions and Reports 
The Committee decided to reconstitute 


its three subcommittees which deal with 


personnel, publicity, grants, vocational 
training, placement and medical treatment. 

Reports on rehabilitation facilities and 
progress with the co-ordination agreement 
were received from all ten provinces. The 
private welfare agencies represented on the 
Committee reported on their special 
activities. 

In several resolutions adopted at the 
close of the meeting, the Committee: 
(1) referred to the executive committee 
for study the recently-completed survey of 
650 physically-handicapped persons regis- 
tered with the National Employment 
Service in Montreal; (2) referred to the 
executive committee the question of 
sponsoring a national “Employ the Handi- 
capped” week; and (3) endorsed both 
English and French versions of the film 
Everybody’s Handicapped. 
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Members Present 


Members of the Committee who attended 
the meeting were:— 

Representatives of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments—Hon. L. C. Halmrast, Minister 
of Public Welfare, Alberta: Dr. G. F. 
Amyot, Deputy Minister of Health, British 
Columbia; K. O. Mackenzie, Deputy Min- 
ister of Public Welfare, Manitoba; Dr. 
A. M. Clarke, Acting Director, Maternal 
and Child Welfare Division, Department of 
Health and Social Services, New Bruns- 
wick; Dr. T. A. Knowling, Medical Officer 
in Charge, Anti-T.B. Service, Department 
of Health, Newfoundland; H. 8S. Farquhar, 
Director of Old Age Pensions, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Nova Scotia; Dr. 
M. E. J. Stalker, Chief Medical Inspector 
of Hospitals, Department of Health, 
Ontario; Dr. Lloyd W. Shaw, Deputy 
Minister and Director of Education, Prince 
Edward Island; Gustave Poisson, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth, Quebec; J. S. White, Deputy Min- 
ister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
Saskatchewan. 

Representatives of Federal Government 
Departments—C. A. L. Murchison, Com- 
missioner, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission; J. W. Willard, Director, Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; G. H. Parliament, Director 
General of Veterans’ Welfare Services, 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Representatives of Health and Welfare 
Voluntary Agencies.—Lt.-Col. E. A. Baker, 


Managing Director, Canadian Nationa) 
Institute for the Blind; John G. Counsell, 
President, Canadian Paraplegic Association; 
T. A. J. Cunnings, Executive Director, 
Sanatorium Board of Manitoba; Maj. E. A. 
Dunlop, Executive Director, Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society; Dr. E. 
Govan, Canadian Welfare Council; R. W. 
Hopper, Recording Secretary, Canadian 
Council for Crippled Children. 

Representatives of the Medical Profes- 
ston.—Dr. H. Hoyle Campbell, Canadian 
Medical Association; Dr. G. Gingras, 
Medical Director, Rehabilitation Society for 
Cripples; Dr. Arnold L. Swanson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Canadian Hospital Council. 

Representatives of Organized Employers. 
—F. M. Brady, Assistant Superintendent of 
Staff, Bank of Montreal; Roy Campbell, 
Secretary, Canadian International Paper 
Company; G. Egerton Brown, Sun Life 
Assurance Co. 

Representatives of Organized Labour— 
Gordon C. Cushing, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; Max Dodds, Director of 
Welfare, Ontario Federation of Labour; 
H. Laverdure, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 

Representatives of Universities and 
Groups especially interested in Rehabilita- 
tion—Dr. G. F. McNally, Chairman, Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council; Rev. 
Father J. C. Beaudin, Montreal; Prof. 
R. E. Guay, School of Social Work, Laval 
University; Dr. J. C. Meakins, Montreal. 





Britain Sets up Company to Provide Work for Disabled 


Remploy Limited, an independent, non- 
profit-making British organization, formed 
in 1945 with the object of providing 
sheltered employment for severely disabled 
persons, had by the end of 1952 some 90 
factories in operation, employing about 
6,000 disabled workers. 

Originally known as The Disabled 
Persons Employment Corporation, Remploy 
Ltd. was established under the provisions 
of the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944. Its board of directors, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, includes trade union officials, 
prominent business men and persons with 
special interest and experience in resettle- 
ment of the disabled. 

Although the Act authorizes financial 
grants to be made to the company, such 
assistance is kept to the minimum, it being 
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regarded as in the best interests of the 
community that it should be as nearly as 
possible self-supporting. 

Wherever possible, the workers are 
employed for the full 44-hour working 
week; it is considered important to their 
satisfactory re-settlement that they should 
feel that they are taking a full and active 
part in the work of the community. Seven 
special factories are reserved for the tuber- 
culous, who unless allowed to start work 
for a few hours only a day might never 
be able to enter or re-enter employment. 

It is felt to be in the general interests 
of the workers that the factories should 
be efficient production units. To elim- 
inate every source of avoidable loss the 
company has been reorganized on a trade 
instead of a geographical basis. A good 
week’s work is expected from the workers 


within the limits set by their disabilities. 
The pace at which a man works and the 
facilities which he is given by way of 
modifications of equipment and easing of 
working conditions are carefully regulated 
in relation to his disability. 

Each factory receives part-time service 
of a doctor, who advises on conditions of 
work; joint consultative committees are 
set up; employees are allowed to join 
appropriate trade unions and facilities are 
alowed to union officials. 

In consultation with the trade unions 
concerned, standard rates of pay have been 
introduced for all the severely disabled 
workers, irrespective of the trade carried 
on, with provision for periodical increases. 
These rates are subject to revision from 
time to time in the same way as wage 
rates in industry. 


On account of the difficulty of finding 
continuous and suitable remunerative work, 
the number of homeworkers employed is 
small. The factories are encouraged to 
undertake work of which part can be 
processed by homeworkers. 

The company has permission to recruit 
up to 15 per cent of its total factory 
productive strength from the able-bodied 
or less severely disabled to do work unsuit- 
able for severely disabled persons and to 
fill key posts essential to the efficient 
running of the factories. In actual prac- 
tice, the number so employed falls below 
the percentage permitted. They are 
mainly craftsmen and_ skilled workers, 
around whom the rest of the factory staff 
can be built and who can give training to 
the severely disabled workers. 





Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Holds 20th Semi-Annual Meeting 


New method of allocating grants under Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement and plans for enlarging membership of Council are discussed 


A new method of allocating grants under 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment and plans for enlarging its own 
membership were discussed at the 20th 
semi-annual meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council in Ottawa, 
November 16 and 17. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, stressed in his welcoming address 
the need for more opportunities for in- 
plant trades training. Commenting on the 
newly-drafted Schedule “R” (see below), 
he pointed out that one of the main 
functions of the rehabilitation program 
was to provide the medically-rehabilitated 
person with the necessary training to suit 
him for a real career job. 

The Minister said far too few young people 
were taking vocational training, preferring 
high-paid but unskilled jobs instead. He 
paid tribute to the co-operation existing in 
federal-provincial vocational training 
schemes. 

The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council is composed of representatives of 
employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations, educationists and other 
interested groups. Its function is to assist 
the federal Minister of Labour in formulat- 


ing policy and administrative procedure in 
the promotion of vocational training in 
Canada. 

The two-day meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
was attended by representatives from all 
ten provinces. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 


Proposals for revision of the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement were given 
in a report submitted to the Council by a 
special committee. The new plan calls 
for equalization of federal grants to the 
provinces on the basis of population and 
average personal income. 

The five-man special committee, headed 
by L. S. Beattie of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, pointed out in its 
report that the present agreement, which 
expires March 31, 1955, has provided 
substantial aid to the provinces in pro- 
moting the building of new accommodation, 
and also in providing maintenance grants 
for vocational training. However, chang- 
ing conditions have made the terms of the 
agreement inadequate and less effective in 
meeting the needs of a rapidly-expanding 
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industrial economy which requires a 
corresponding acceleration in a vocational 
training program. 

The new agreement, said the report, 
should continue to recognize provincial 
autonomy, should include a clearer defini- 
tion of “vocational training”, should relate 
federal assistance to a continuous and 
flexible program of vocational training, and 
should continue federal contributions 
towards capital expenditures on new 
buildings and equipment. 

The committee’s report recommended, 
among other things, that an annual federal 
appropriation of five million dollars be 
requested, and that this amount be 
allotted to the provinces as follows: an 
outright grant of $10,000 per province; 
$2.450,000 allotted on a 15-19 age group 
basis; and $2,450,000 allotted on an 
equalized formula based on average pro- 
vincial personal income. 

Mr. Beattie pointed out that this would 
provide more money to a province as its 
population increased and also as its level 
of personal income decreased. 

The Council approved the committee’s 
recommendations and agreed that the 
formula should be based on the previous 
five-year average for which statistics were 
available. 

Later the Council adopted a resolution 
calling for the preparation of a brief based 
on the committee’s report and the sub- 
mission of the brief to the federal 
Minister of Labour. The resolution also 
requested the Minister to send copies of 
the brief for comment to all provincial 
ministers of education and to all organ- 
izations represented on the Council. 


Membership of Council 


The Council recommended that its 
membership be expanded from 16 mem- 
bers plus chairman to 20 members plus 
chairman. This, it was pointed out, would 
allow official representation from each of 
the ten provinces as well as from interested 
organizations. 

A motion was approved proposing that 
the basis of the enlarged Council be one 
representative from each of the ten prov- 
inces, the remaining ten members to come 
from labour and employer organizations 
and other interested groups. It was 
further moved and carried that an alternate 
member be appointed at the same time 
each regular member is appointed, this 
alternate to have full voting power when 
attending council meetings. 


Progress Report 


C. R. Ford, Assistant Director of Train- 
ing, reported that the number of students 
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enrolled in vocational schools and classes 
increased in all provinces during the past 


year. More building projects are needed 
and are -under consideration in each 
province. 

Of the $10 million provided by the 


federal Government for capital expendi- 
tures on vocational training facilities, 93 
per cent or $9,325,926 has been claimed by 
the provinces up to October this year. 
The scheme came into effect in 1945. 


Only three projects are now incomplete, 
one in Manitoba and two in Ontario. 
Extensions to these two provinces have 
been given to the end of the present fiscal 
vear. Newfoundland has not yet claimed 
its share of funds under this federal- 
provincial agreement. 


Schedule “M” (Training of Handi- 
capped)—Mr. Ford reported that 1,409 
persons have been given training under 
this schedule, including 303 handicapped 
persons. Of the latter, 149 were enrolled 
since March 31. 


A few special classes for rehabilitation 
purposes have been organized but the 
usual practice is to use available training 
facilities. The commercial class under this 
schedule at Saskatoon has been closed. 


Schedule “O” (Youth Training )— 
Training under this schedule consists of 
classes for rural young people, classes for 
fishermen and occupational classes. The 
number of classes is not increasing. 
During the fiscal year, 1,368 persons have 
been given instruction. Mr. Ford said 
increased student aid, given under this 
schedule, is continually being requested. 


Schedule “Q” (Supervisory Training )— 
Training under this schedule has continued 
in Quebec and has been resumed in 


Ontario and Alberta. Resumption of 
training is being considered in Saskat- 
chewan. 


Schedule “K-1”? (Trade Training for 
Armed Services)—A small increase over 
the previous year was reported. Since 
March 31, there have been 455 trainees, of 
whom 287 are new enrolments. Classes in 
vehicle mechanics are being given at 
Calgary, Winnipeg and Three Rivers; 
classes in electrical mechanics at Moncton; 
and classes in elementary electronics to 
RCAF personnel at Toronto. 

The course in vehicle mechanics has 
been closed at Moncton and enrolments 
in the same course reduced by two-thirds 
at Calgary. 

A new telecommunications course for 
the Army is being planned at Winnipeg 
to begin early in 1954. 


Schedule “K-2” (Training of Workers 
for Defence Industries)—Enrolments in 
this program have increased. Since March 


31, 291 students have been given in- 
struction in full-time classes and 56 in 
part-time classes. At September 1952, 


corresponding enrolments were 199 and 121. 

Full-time classes in welding were given 
in British Columbia; in aircraft and sheet 
metal in Alberta; in machine shop in New 
Brunswick; and in aircraft and _ sheet 
~ metal, welding and machine shop in Nova 
Scotia. 


Civilian Teachers for Armed Services— 
A total of 98 civilian teachers has been 
provided for 17 training institutions oper- 
ated by the Armed Forces. These teachers 
instruct in related subjects (mathematics, 
science and English). The program is 
being financed from funds supplied by the 
Department of National Defence. 


Apprenticeship—At the end of Septem- 
ber, 11,865 apprentices were registered 
with provincial Apprenticeship Branches. 
This is an increase of 941 over the previous 
year. 

Since March 31 this year, 2,173 new 
apprentices have been registered, 1,357 have 
completed their apprenticeship training and 
697 have dropped out of the program. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses— 
Under the agreement 16 vocational corre- 
spondence courses have been completed; 
five have been advanced to the stage 
where students are being accepted for 
registration; 23 are under preparation; four 
are being revised and one new course has 
been approved. Preparation of three other 
courses has been dropped. 


Usage of these courses in Saskatchewan 
has multiplied more than ten times since 
the federal-provincial arrangement has 
come into effect. 

The Manitoba government is experienc- 
ing difficulty in the preparation of courses 
in plastering and refrigeration and has 
asked to be relieved of the undertaking. 


Vocational Training for Disabled 


Mr. Ford reported that the newly- 
drafted Schedule “R” for the training of 
disabled persons has been sent to all 
provinces but that up to November 1, onlv 
two, Alberta and Ontario, have signed it. 
In no province has it become operative. 

A. W. Crawford, Director of Training 
in the federal Department of Labour, 
informed the Council that co-ordinated 
rehabilitation programs have not yet been 
established in the provinces. He said the 
schedule as drafted cannot go into effect 


until a selection committee has been set 
up and a provincial co-ordinator appointed. 

Tan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, recalled last year’s 
proposal that Schedule “R” be made part 
of an over-all rehabilitation program. He 
said provincial co-ordinators had proved 
difficult to find. 


Mr. Campbell asked the members of the 
Council if there was agreement on the 
principle of having provincial co-ordinators. 
After being assured by most of the repre- 
sentatives of the provinces that there 
was, he said he hoped the provinces would 
sign Schedule “R” even if they did not 


sign the co-ordination agreement first. 
The latter has been signed by three 
provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


New Brunswick. 

Mr. Crawford closed the discussion by 
pointing out that rehabilitation work could 
not be carried very far under Schedule 
“M” because of its limitations. 


Vocational Training for NWT 

A survey was made of the southern 
MacKenzie River area to determine the 
need for vocational training and _ the 
possible application of the four federal- 
provincial agreements to the North West 
Territories. As a result, the Governor in 
Council has been requested to extend the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 
the Vocational Training Agreement and the 
Apprenticeship Agreement to the North 
West Territories on the same basis as to 
the provinces. 

Mr. Ford pointed out that the total 
population of the North West Territories 
is about 16,000 and the number of persons 
in the 15-19 year age group about 1,000. 


Apprenticeship 

The current shortage of apprentices in 
training continues, although this year’s 
increase in the number of indentured 
apprentices is greater than the estimated 
expansion of industry, reported J. H. Ross, 
Supervisor of Trade Training, Department 
of Labour. Mr. Ross said that unless the 
rate at which apprentices are employed 
increases, it will be 12 to 15 years before 
the current and expanding needs of indus- 
try are satisfied. 

In all provinces the trend is to provide 
apprentices with training that meets 
current needs. The division of training 
responsibility between the employer and 
the schools has not been finally decided in 
the provinces. 
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Trade Analyses 


Progress is being made with the analyses 
of the machinist and carpentry trades; it 
is expected that the latter will be com- 
pleted by next spring. © 

Mr. Ross said the trade analyses will be 
of value to apprenticeship schools and also 
to the small employer who wants to know 
what further training his apprentices 
require when they attend the school. 

It was hoped one result of the trade 
analyses would be national standards for 
the various trades, and for each trade a 
nationally recognized core of skills. 


Mr. Ross reported that only one prov- 
ince, New Brunswick, provided the appren- 
tice with a check-list wherein all training 
he has taken is recorded, together with a 
rating. 


Regional Directors 


The need for regional directors was 
indicated by Mr. Crawford in his report. 
He said that in the opinion of the Training 
Branch, it is highly desirable to retain 
the position of Regional Director in each 
province. 


All members of the Council agreed with 
this opinion. A resolution supporting it 
was adopted unanimously, 

Mr. Crawford said a regional director is 
needed not only as a liaison officer for all 
activities under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, but also to be directly 
responsible for the organization and admin- 
istration of projects under Schedules L 
and K-1. One of the chief reasons for 
maintaining this office in each province, he 
said, is to have a skeleton organization of 
experienced persons which can be rapidly 
expanded to meet emergency conditions 
arising as a result of depression or threat 
of war. 


At present, four provinces are without 
regional directors. They are British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and New- 
foundland, where the work is being done 
by other officials. 


Renewal of Agreements 


The Council was reminded that the 
Vocational Training Agreement and the 
Apprenticeship Agreement both expire on 
March’ 31, 1954," The “Vocational Corre- 
spondence Course Agreement and the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 
expire one year later. 

The members of the Council recom- 
mended that the Vocational Training 
Agreement be renewed for a five-year 
period; that student aid be continued 
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under this agreement; and that teacher 
training be included with university 
courses under Schedule H. 

In another resolution, the Council recom- 
mended the renewal of the Apprenticeship 
Agreement for a further ten-year period. 

During discussion of the Vocational 
Correspondence Courses Agreement, several 
provinces reported a strong demand for 
this type of training. Some 2,000 persons 
in the province of Quebec have taken such 
courses in the five years the agreement 
has been in effect. British Columbia 
reported a strong demand for courses in all 
technical trades. 

Mr. Crawford said only about 15 per 
cent of the funds allotted by the federal 
Government under this agreement has been 
claimed. 


Student Aid 


At least five provinces could use more 
federal funds than they now receive for 
student aid, the Council was informed. 
Most provinces reported a steady demand 
for assistance under this sub-schedule. 


Vocational Training Publications 


The preparation of occupational mono- 
graphs is continuing. Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
Director of the Economics and Research j 
Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour, reported that the monograph on 
the baking trade was completed and had 
been validated. Material for the mono- 
graph on the teaching profession will soon 
be completed. Others in preparation deal 
with hospital aids, welders and draftsmen. 

The film strip program is now under 
way, said Dr. Haythorne. Four strips are 
being prepared. They deal with the plumb- 
ing and engineering trades and technical 
occupations in radio and electronics. 


Members Atfending 


Members attending the meeting of the 
Council were :— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally; L. 8. Beattie, 
Superintendent of Secondary Education, 
Department of Education, Ontario; H..C, 
Campbell, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Victoria; G. G. Cushing, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; E. K. Ford, Director of Voca-~ 
tional Education, Department of Education, 
Nova Scotia; Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Newfoundland; 
J. W. McNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education, Department of Education, New 
Brunswick; Gustave Poisson, Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Youth and Social 
Welfare, Quebec; T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, Canadian 


International Paper Company, Montreal; 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Depart- 
ment of-Education, Saskatchewan; W. H.C. 
Seeley, Assistant Manager of Administra- 
tion, Toronto Transportation Commission; 
and Mrs. A. Turner Bone, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada. 
Others attending the meeting were:— 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Prince Edward Island; J. 
Delorme, Director General of Studies, Arts 
and Crafts Schools, Montreal; A. M. Moon, 


Assistant Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Department of Education, 
Ontario; L. S. Smith, Technical School 
Inspector, Department of Education, 


Manitoba; R. H. MacCuish, Director of 
Training, Department of Labour, Nova 


Scotia; Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy Min- 
ister of Education, Alberta; J. A. Doyle, 
Director of Technical Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Saskatchewan; Dr. 
F. T. Fairey, Victoria; Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Services; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director of 
Training Services, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Ottawa; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
H. O. Gudgin and P. Cohen of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; T. A. Fishbourne 
and D. W. McDuffee of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; 
Wa WeoGrawiord? Osh. + Bordaianes 2. H: 
Ross of the Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; and A. 
Fortier, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 





Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Presents Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Takes serious view of decline in immigration, expresses opposition to 
“any form of compulsory health insurance or state medicine” and says 
greater productivity is the key to national and individual prosperity 


In a brief presented to the Cabinet on 
October 26, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce :— 

Noted “with serious misgivings” the 
recent decline in the number of immigrants 
to Canada. Unless the trend is reversed, 
it stated, Canada will fall short of the 30 
million population goal by 1975. 

Declared its opposition to “any form of 
compulsory health insurance or _ state 
medicine” but recognized that government 
aid is necessary in the development of 
adequate health facilities throughout 
Canada. 

Urged immediate appointment of a Royal 
Commission to study government economy 
and efficiency. 

Declared greater productivity the key to 
national and individual prosperity. 

The Chamber’s policy declarations had 
been approved by the 24th annual meeting 
at Edmonton in September. 

The brief, presented by a delegation 
headed by the Canadian Chamber’s Presi- 
dent, W. J. Borrie, of Vancouver, opened 
on an optimistic note. 

Recent international developments, the 
submission stated, by raising the hope that 
tensions between nations may be eased, 


present an opportunity of supreme impor- 
tance to Canadians. “It should be the 
opportunity for which businessmen have 
been waiting, the opportunity to show what 
the free enterprise system can achieve if 
the normal burden of defence expendi- 
tures can be reduced to more tolerable 
levels.” 


There is no basis for pessimism,* the 
Chamber felt, stemming from the expecta- 
tion that any possible reduction in defence 
expenditures would cause an economic 
recession or collapse. “The Chamber 
believes that any reduction in defence 
expenditures should be, and will be, only 
a minor proportion of present totals unless, 
and until, an effective disarmament pro- 
gram is reached and the threat of aggres- 
sion is removed. Moreover, the Chamber 
believes that there are many desirable 





*In a press interview in Winnipeg last 
month, Mr. Borrie criticized pessimistic 
Canadians who are predicting a ‘crash” 
because business has slipped this year and 
will dip ‘‘even farther’ in 1954. “Business 
just couldn’t continue to improve at the 
pace it has been setting in the last few 
years,” he said. ‘Every time business falls 
off a little, some people worry about 
disaster, Things are far from that bad.” 
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national projects and alternative civilian 
demands in Canada which will be quite 
ample to absorb any economic readjust- 
ments that may be necessary.” 

Canada’s greatest danger, it continued, 
lies in the tendency “to regard adequate 
defence expenditures as an emergency need 
instead of as a permanent part of living 
in the 20th Century.... While continuing 
to insist that defence spending should be 
administered with the utmost economy and 
the avoidance of waste, the Chamber 
believes that Canadians must come to 
regard reasonable expenditures on defence 
as being necessary and essential over the 
long-term future.” 

Canada, it said, is in the midst of one 
of the great periods of economic expan- 
sion. “Canada is now the land of greatest 
opportunity in the world and opportunities 
for the individual will grow proportion- 
ately and progressively as the nation’s total 
population increases.” 


National Health Insurance 


The Chamber’s policy declaration on 
national health and health services recog- 
nized the need for government aid in the 
development of adequate health facilities 
throughout Canada but was opposed to 
any form of compulsory health insurance 
or state medicine. 

“The Chamber,’ the declaration read, 
“endorses the program of health service 
grants by federal and provincial govern- 
ments and believes that these grants 
should be as liberal as possible, bearing in 
mind that government revenues come from 
the people and that existing annual 
commitments for social welfare benefits 
already are substantial and are increasing. 
The Chamber believes that the contribu- 
tions made by governments to assist 
private organizations in caring for the 
indigent sick are unrealistic and inadequate 
in some instances and should be increased.” 

In stating its opposition to any form of 
national health plan, the Chamber expressed 
apprehension concerning the cost. It 
would, it feared, “substantially exceed” the 
amount at present being spent on health 
in Canada. 

“In a free society,” stated the declara- 
tion, “it is the responsibility of the 
individual to bear the cost of medical care 
for himself and his family.... The 
Chamber believes that the continued rapid 
growth of the various voluntary prepay- 
ment and insurance plans will soon result 
in the Canadian people being reasonably 
well covered against the costs of health 
Services without sacrifice of individual 
responsibility.” 
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The Chamber commended the action of 
those employers who have established 
plans to assist their employees in meeting 
the cost of medical care. 


Immigration 


The flow of newcomers to Canada has 
created employment rather than unem- 
ployment, the brief stated. “Of every 100 
immigrants, about 50 are dependents or 
self-employed, and not only do not enter 
the labour market but become direct 
consumers of all sorts of agricultural and 
manufactured goods. Each year in the past 
five years net immigration has added to 
Canadian life a consumer population larger 
than many of our fair-sized cities. There 
is no doubt that these new consumers have 
helped to maintain the momentum of 
Canadian prosperity.” 

Canada’s immigration policy should have 
as an objective a population of 30 million 
by 1975, the Chamber believed. At the 
same time, it expressed awareness of the 
importance of transportation service and 
the timing of arrivals to coincide with 
available employment. 

The Chamber would like to see the 
present government assisted passage system 
for selected immigrants extended. 


Other Requests 


The Chamber’s policy submission also 
requested that the Government:— 

Keep to a minimum intervention in 
business and, where regulating agencies 
are needed, “make greater use of business- 
men with specialized training and 
experience”. 

Continue the program of education and 
training in civil defence, in collaboration 
with the provinces and municipalities. 


Take steps to eliminate double taxation 
wherever it exists. 


Amend the Income Tax Act to permit 
charitable donations in excess of the 
amount allowed in a taxation year to be 
deductible from the taxable income of the 
previous year or the next succeeding five 
years. 

Give private capital full opportunity to 
further the development of television as 
rapidly as_ possible, “subject only to 
rational regional allocation of channels and 
the strict maintenance of allocated frequen- 
cies by licensees”. 

Work for 
saving. 

Sponsor a Canadian meeting to work out 
a uniform system of road markings across 
the country to promote traffic safety. 


uniform laws on daylight 


Sixth Annual Convention of Industrial 


Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 


Proposed changes in Alberta Labour Act chief discussion topic. Many 
speakers criticize province's labour legislation at two-day meeting 


Proposed changes in the Alberta Labour 
Act were the chief discussion topic at the 
6th annual convention of the Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 
October 22-24, in Calgary. The 70 dele- 
gates and guests also heard that new 
affiliations had almost doubled the repre- 
sentation of IFLA. 

CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, speaking at the convention 
banquet, stated that labour legislation in 
Canada, designed to emancipate labour, 
has become a device to paralyze labour. 

“In Alberta particularly, legislation is 
blocking our efforts,’ Mr. MacDonald said. 
“We must be careful that the process of 
law, which is ostensibly used to give us 
a cooling-off period, is not used to create 
a complete freezing period.” The arbitra- 
tion and conciliation pattern may make 
“our right to strike useless,’ he added. 

Announcement by the Government of 
Alberta that the Labour Act will be open 
for changes this year brought a number 
of suggestions for changes from the CCL 
unions in Alberta. Jack Hampson, United 
Packinghouse Workers representative, later 
elected IFLA President, said that the 
chdnges proposed by the Government do 
not contain any proposals made by the 
union movement. 

Federation President Robert Atkin 
reported on IFLA’s growth. Last year 
about 3,000 members were newly affiliated, 
bringing the total membership in CCL 
unions in Alberta represented by the 
Federation close to 8,000. 


A resolution asking for support for the 
striking gold miners in northern Ontario 
and Quebec was unanimously adopted. 

A concentrated drive to organize Alberta 
oil workers was announced by Ben J. 
Schafer, Vice-President of the Ouilworkers 
International Union, who issued a warning 
against company unions and said _ that 
Alberta labour legislation is loaded against 
the labour movement. 


More than 90 resolutions came before 
the convention. Most dealt with changes 
in existing legislation. 

A number of resolutions demanded the 
establishment of a national health insur- 
ance plan, old age pensions of $65 per 
month at 65 years and improvements in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The Government’s present immigration 
policy was scored in a resolution demand- 
ing a “program of planned immigration, to 
ensure jobs and proper housing for 
immigrants”. 

The making of joint representations to 
governments by TLC and CCL unions was 
endorsed. 

In the elections, Jack Hampson was 
elected President by acclamation, Mike 
Susnar, United Mine Workers, was elected 
Vice-president, and Roy Jamha, CCL rep- 
resentative, was returned as Secretary- 
Treasurer by acclamation, John Stokaluk, 
UMWA, Jack Evans, CCL, Robert Atkin 
and Jim Shewchuck, CBRE, were elected 
executive members. 


Annual Convention, N.B. Council of Labour (CCL) 


Housing and labour legislation major topics discussed. CCL President 
A. R. Mosher, speaking at banquet, voices approval of public ownership 


Housing and labour legislation were the 
major topics discussed at the annual con- 
vention of the New Brunswick Council of 
Labour (CCL) in Saint John, August 27 
to 29. A. R. Mosher, President of the 


Canadian Congress of Labour, spoke at 
the convention banquet and refuted criti- 
cisms of public control of industry. 

The CCL President noted that there was 
a great deal of discussion about the 
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demands of organized labour for public 
ownership of the means of production and 
distribution. 

“Those who defend our system of 
private ownership and control of industry 
claim that economic planning and public 
ownership means regimentation.” 

“Tt is not the regimentation they fear,” 
he said.. “We have a good deal of a 
undoubtedly necessary, under any system. 
What is feared is the kind of regimenta- 
tion and who imposes it—that the power 
now concentrated in our financial institu- 
tions will be dethroned and the public, by 
democratic process, will exercise that 
power for the common welfare instead of 
the selected few.” 

Mr. Mosher said those who tag public 
ownership as regimentation “do not like 
the idea of having the rules of the game 
determined by all the participants based 
upon available scientific knowledge”. They 
prefer that control be retained by “those 
who have succeeded in retaining a firm 
hold on the purse strings,” he said. 

A resolution on housing called on the 
federal and provincial Governments to 
sponsor further housing developments in 
the Saint John area. 

Other resolutions requested federal and 
provincial assistance in improving condi- 


tions in the Minto coal fields; establish- 
ment of the 40-hour week throughout the 
province; and improvements in the law 
governing paid vacations. 

Attending the convention were: Hon. 
Hugh John Fleming, Premier of New 
Brunswick; Henry Weisbach, Executive 
Secretary of the CCL Political Action 
Committee; and J. Harold D’Aoust, Cana- 
dian Director of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL). 

Mr. D’Aoust said in an address that both 
labour and management are seeking a 
solution to the current slump in the textile 
industry. 

Guests at the convention included a 
group of officials of companies having con- 
tracts with CCL unions in the province. 

Results of the election of officers were 
as follows:— 

D. A. Elliot of Moncton, re-elected 
President; James Coffey of Milltown, First 
Vice-president; D. A. Walls of Saint John, 
Second Vice-president; and W. H. Agnew 
of Moncton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elected to the executive committee were: 
Lloyd Cherry, Saint John; Gilbert Belle- 


ville, Minto; Robert Simmons, Russell 
Wheaton and William White, all of 
Moncton. 





Ist Convention, Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of Labour 


The newly-formed Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (TLC-AFL) 
held its first annual convention in 
Saskatoon, September 11 and 12. 

Forty-two delegates, representing all 
Trades and Labour Congress organizations 
in the province, endorsed the establishment 
of the Federation and adopted the tentative 
constitution drawn up at a meeting last 
May (L.G., July, p. 988). 

The delegates formally approved the in- 
clusion of the letters’ “TLC-AFI,?) in. the 
Federation’s title, signifying membership 
of unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour as well as with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Carl Berg, a Vice-president of the TLC, 
addressed the convention on behalf of 
Percy Bengough, TLC President. Mr. 
Berg spoke on the role of unionism in 
the education of workers. 

An address was also given by Hon. C. C. 
Williams, Minister of Labour in the pro- 
vincial Government. 
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The convention passed resolutions calling 
for a 40-hour work week in all Saskat- 
chewan cities, more rigid administration of 
the provincial Apprenticeship Act, aboli- 
tion of the split shift, and shorter hours of 
work for truck drivers. 


Another resolution requested an amend- 
ment to the province’s Trade Union Act 
to refuse legal counsel during presentations 
before the labour relations board unless 
agreed to by both parties. 

Officers elected were: A. Tait of Moose 
Jaw, President; Don Arnold of Saskatoon, 
First Vice-president; and Ivan Moore of 
Regina, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Other members elected to the executive 
were: H. Scott, Vice-president for Moose 
Jaw; Nick Kozak, Vice-president for Prince 
Albert; J. C. Davidson, Vice-president for 
Saskatoon; Alex Cochrane, Vice-president 
for Regina; and W. Browne of Regina, 
Vice-president for the Saskatchewan Civil 
Service Association. 


NEW YEAR'S MESSAGES 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


On the threshold of a new year, it is 
traditional to review the happenings of the 
past 12 months and to reflect on what 
may lie ahead in months to come. Review- 
ing the events of 1953, I think it is 
important that we fully recognize the 
remarkable degree of progress that has 
continued to be the dominating feature 
of the Canadian economy. 

For Canadian industry, by and large, 
1953 was a good year. Most employees 
received wage or salary increases. Returns 
to management also have been generally 
good. 

Wage increases, for the most part, were 
not as large as those that occurred during 
many of the post-war years. The average 
was less than 10 cents an hour. On the 
other hand, the increases were in some 
respects the most important of any that 
have occurred in the post-war years. In 
the last two years, we have had a period 
of comparative stability in the level of 
consumer prices. The latest figures of 
consumer prices are slightly below the peek 
that was reached two years ago in January 
1952. Thus, although in many post-war 
years wage rises in most instances merely 
helped the worker to keep pace with a rising cost of living, the mort recent 
wage increases have enabled him to make a definite and appreciable gain in 
his standard of living. 


His standard of living has improved also as a result of the increased 
leisure time made available through widespread reduction in the length of 
the work week. In the manufacturing industries of Canada, almost four- 
fifths of the workers are now on a 5-day week. The proportion of plant 
workers on a 40-hour week has practically doubled within a space of four 
years, and now amounts to well over 40 per cent of those employed in manu- 
facturing. Longer paid vacations and more paid statutory holidays have also 
increased the leisure time available to Canadian workers. 


A third way in which the Canadian worker has improved his position is 
through the gains in personal and family security resulting from broader 
coverage of industrial pension, group insurance and medical benefit plans. 

The year 1953 saw further progress being made in the experience in | 
industry of the successful negotiation and administration of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

While today over one-third of the paid workers in non-agricultural 
industries are covered by agreement, it should be remembered that the wide- 
spread acceptance of collective bargaining as the appropriate medium for 
labour-management relations is still quite new in this country. Personally, I 
have great faith in the collective bargaining system as a means of extending 
our democratic ideals into industrial life and of keeping industry free and pro- 
ductive. Labour and management are making progress in their experience 
with this system. 

Industrial relations have been good during most of 1953. Time lost from 
industrial disputes was well below average during the first two-thirds of the 





year, although during the later months there was a rise in strike activity. It 
is much to the credit of both parties that the overwhelming majority of 
collective agreements in Canada again were signed and renewed without 
recourse to strike activity. 

Improvements in the worker’s position and favourable developments in’ 
industrial relations have had their source in generally sound business condi- 
tions and practices. 


While there have been some unfavourable features, there can be little 
doubt that on the whole the year was one of progress and growth. Workers 
in certain industries, such as textiles and agricultural implements, have suffered 
from lay-offs. On the other side of the employment picture, some shortages 
of labour have continued to exist here and there for specific groups of skilled 
workers. Any long-term appraisal of our economy makes it clear that there 
will be increasing demand for skilled and professional workers in the years to 
come. In spite of the opportunities provided through training and apprentice- 
ship programs, there is still an insufficient number of trained people to meet 
all present and anticipated needs. 


In cases where lay-offs have developed, the unemployment insurance 
program, including the national employment service, has again proved its 
worth in the post-war years and the legislation in this field has been kept 
under review so that its benefits may be extended and improved. 


As we look at the prospects for the year 1954, certain factors stand out. 
Defence expenditures are expected to continue their sustaining influence on 
employment levels into the coming year. However, defence spending is now 
exerting less influence on the growth of employment than it did in 1951 and 
1952. Resource development projects are continuing and their completion will 
not only increase the productive capacity of our country but will also entail 
the need for expansion of secondary and service facilities. Foreign trade has 
shifted somewhat over the past year and is becoming increasingly competitive. 
On the other hand, sales prospects are strong in the home market, and the 
level of investment activity is expected to continue high. The high level of 
personal income is another encouraging factor. Although it is possible that a 
higher year-to-year level of unemployment may occur this winter, it appears 
that fundamentally our basic economy continues strong. 


As a nation, we have learned to set our sights high. We have seen our 
nation move forward to record economic heights in the post-war years. In 
the months to come, both labour and industry will have important decisions 
to make. It is to be hoped that not only will we maintain our recent gains 
in living standards but that some degree of further progress for the indi- 
vidual worker may also be possible. It will be necessary, however, for labour 
and management to consider each separate situation on its own merits and to 
use common sense and sound judgment in assessing what is immediately 
possible. 


In a world, so many portions of which are stricken with poverty, our 
situation and prospects seem fortunate indeed. We will undoubtedly have the 
opportunity, through United Nations and ILO programs of assistance, through 
the Colombo Plan, and through our own efforts, to continue to play a part, 
and perhaps an increased one, in relieving distress abroad. I am confident 
that our nation will want to do whatever is possible to fulfil such international 
obligations. 

I close by extending to the workers and to the employers of Canada the 


best wishes of the Federal Government for their productive co-operation and 
happiness in 1954. 


Percy R. Bengough, President, The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
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It is again my privilege to extend warm fraternal greetings on behalf of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to all officers and members of 
affliated organizations in every part of Canada. The year now closing has 
had its share of difficulties; but there have also been gains and in the main 
it has been a year of progress. 


The affiliated membership of the Congress 
has continued to grow until now it stands 
at nearly six hundred thousand. The 
Canadian economy has also continued to 
expand. Further improvements in earn- 
ings and working conditions have been 
achieved by many groups of our affiliated 
members. Industrial disputes have been 
at a minimum and in the main amicably 
settled. 

On the other hand, there have been the 
dark spots. Rumblings of trouble could 
be heard by some of our members early 
in the year. And for many these troubles 
are increasing rather than lessening as the 
year ends and a new year dawns. Unem- 
ployment and underemployment are already serious in some industries and 
are on the increase throughout the whole of Canada. Those normally 
employed in textiles, railways, aircraft plants and the rubber industry have 
felt the cruelty of lay-offs most. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada placed its annual Memo- 
randum before the Government of Canada on December 2. At that time 
these unfortunate conditions and the hardships being suffered by our affiliated 
members were drawn to the Government’s attention. It was stressed that 
never before in Canadian history had unemployment been so high at this time 
of year as it is now, and this despite the good weather which has prevailed 
throughout Canada during the autumn and early winter months. 

The Congress urged the Government to inaugurate public works projects 
wherever possible to provide employment. The Government was also asked 
to do everything possible to encourage the re-employment of our members 
in their respective industries. This Congress will continue to press for action 
on these matters until unemployment and underemployment conditions are 
cleared up and our affiliated members are back at work. 

One thing we can be thankful for in this situation is that we have a sound 
and effective unemployment insurance scheme covering many millions of 
workers throughout Canada. Benefit rates should be adjusted to bring them 
into line with current earnings, the number of waiting days could be reduced, 
and many more workers could be brought under the Act. These are improve- 
ments which the Congress has asked for. 

Of particular importance is the need for an extension of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to provide for the payment of benefits to insured workers 
who are forced to quit work on account of illness. In making this request, 
the Congress has always stressed with the Government that what is desired in 
such an extension of the Act is that loss of income due to unemployment as 
a result of sickness be compensated for in the same way as loss of income due 
to unemployment due to lay-off is now compensated for by the payment of 
benefits under the present Act. 

Loss of income through enforced idleness is always serious for the worker 
and his family irrespective of the cause. In fact, the hardship created for the 
family is even greater in most cases where illness and the financial burdens it 
involves are added to the loss of income. 

There are neither financial nor legal obstacles to such an extension of the 
Act. This being the case, this Congress will continue to press with all possible 
vigor for such an extension of the Act. 

Much more is necessary, of course, than the maintenance of income during 
a period of illness. There are the doctor’s bills to be paid; in many cases a 
hospital bill; drugs and medicines must be bought and now at exorbitant 
prices; and in. some cases other expensive services are required and must be 
paid for. The cost of being sick is definitely much too great for the worker 
and his family. Illness when it strikes is too often a real calamity for most 
families. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is convinced that a national 
scheme of health insurance is the only way in which the financial bugden of 
illness can be met successfully by our affiliated members and by most Cana- 
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dian families. When this Congress met the Cabinet on December 2 we 
repeated our request for the inauguration of such a scheme. The Government 
was asked to proceed with the establishment of a Parliamentary Committee 
which could study the proposition and hear the views of interested persons 
and organizations such as this Congress. 

The Prime Minister turned this request down with the suggestion that all 
of the provinces would have to agree to co-operate in such a scheme before 
the federal Government could proceed. In this connection it is worth remem- 
bering that a former Canadian Government did proceed with social legislation 
without the prior agreement of the provinces. Over twenty-five years ago the 
federal Parliament passed legislation to provide for old age pensions and, in 
effect, said to the provinces: if you want to provide old age pensions you may 
obtain half of the cost up to a fixed maximum from the federal Government. 
The provinces did that. It would seem today that our Government of Canada 
could again give the lead to the provinces in the matter of health insurance 
with great advantage to everyone. This Congress will continue to try to 
convince our Government to do so. 

Faced as we are with serious unemployment and underemployment diffi- 
culties and with great unfulfilled needs of broader measures of social security, 
but with the certain knowledge of our growing strength in affiliated member- 
ship and of our increasing effectiveness and influence as the Greatest Canadian 
Family, I am pleased to have this opportunity of wishing all of our affiliated 
membership a Merry Christmas and further progress towards economic and 
social security in the coming year. 


A. R. Mosher, President, The Canadian Congress of Labour 
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As Canadians look forward to the New 
Year, they are naturally concerned with 
the economic outlook. There is in every- 
one’s mind an undertone of uncertainty 
with regard to both national and inter- 
national affairs. A large proportion of our 
national income is being devoted to 
expenditures on defence for a war which 
everyone devoutly hopes will never occur, 
but for which apparently we must make 
as adequate preparations as possible. We 
also realize that our national economy 
has been built to a considerable extent 
upon trade with other countries, and that 
this leaves us dependent upon the economic 
conditions in those countries. Their ability 
to buy from us is in a large measure 
governed by their ability to sell in the Canadian or other markets. 

This whole matter of international trade is one which we have not yet 
learned to handle in an effective and satisfactory manner. It is very simple 
in theory to take the position that each nation should produce only what it 
can produce most efficiently, and at the lowest cost, and that, if this were done, 
each would trade with the other on a basis of mutual need. Unfortunately, 
the situation is complicated by many factors, and it has proven to be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a basis of exchange which is generally accept- 
able. We are required, on the one hand, to compete in world markets with 
countries whose standard of living is far lower than our own, and are also 
faced with the competition of cheaply-made goods which lessen the opportuni- 
ties for employment of Canadian workers. 

It would, however, seem to me to be desirable that we should endeavour 
to build up the home market as much as possible, and thus provide employ- 
ment and constantly improving living standards for our people. There is still 
a vast gulf between the average standard of living in Canada and that which 
could be realized if we utilized our resources and our skills effectively. We 


have made notable economic progress as a nation, but we have still a long 
way to go before we can be satisfied that the standards we have reached are 
the highest attainable. 

At the same time, Canadians are becoming better informed with regard 
to conditions in other parts of the world, and they are aware that many 
countries with large populations are economically undeveloped. These coun- 
tries deserve all the assistance we can give them, not only on humanitarian 
grounds, but because we are convinced that, if the free nations of the world 
show that they are capable not only of providing for the needs of their own 
people, but also of giving leadership and assistance to the under-developed 
nations, this will prove to be the most effective means of combating the 
unscrupulous political philosophy of Communism. This has already been 
embraced voluntarily or forcibly by a majority of the world’s population, in 
countries where the average life expectancy is less than half of ours, and 
hundreds of millions of people go to bed hungry every night. 

In circumstances such as these, with our own needs and those of the world 
in general so great, there ought to be no room even for thinking of an 
economic depression. We know, of course, that as a result of some of the 
conditions to which I have referred, some Canadian industries, notably textiles 
and agricultural implements, are faced with serious unemployment problems, 
due to a lowered demand on the part of consumers for their products. The 
coal-mining industry is another in which unemployment has been increasing to 
a critical extent, and the wheat situation, which is a large factor in the 
prosperity of Western Canada, is also far from satisfactory. 

However, I believe that we may look forward to the New Year with 
optimism, tempered by an intelligent study and understanding of both the 
domestic and the international aspects of the trade-picture. Canada has 
become one of the great industrial nations of the world, and, even so far as 
the immediate future is concerned, there is no reason for undue apprehension. 
There is widespread agreement that the long-range future for Canada is 
extremely bright, and I believe that our people have the ability to meet any 
situation and solve any problem which they may have to face. I am quite 
sure that the organized workers of Canada who are represented by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour will co-operate fully with their fellow-citizens in every 
endeayour which may be made to maintain the well-being of the nation and 
of the Canadian people, and at the same time enable Canada to play her full 
part in joint efforts to make the world a better place in which to work and live. 


Gérard Picard, General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Every time the spectre of unemployment 
appears, the workers are concerned, and 
rightly so. At the present time, even if we 
have not yet plunged into another crisis, we 
are able to note quite a marked slowing- 
down of economic activity and a return to 
unemployment in a number of industries. 

Is it impossible, then, under a capitalist 
system, to get away from these alternating 
periodic cycles: war and prosperity, peace 
and economic depression? ‘The workers 
remember, however, that the government 
authorities, towards the end of the Second 
World War, gave them distinct and 
repeated promises of something quite 
different)... 

Unemployment means total insecurity for the working class. In order to 
combat this insecurity, the workers have succeeded in organizing themselves 
into professional syndicates and carrying on the struggle. 

But let us not indulge in illusions. The future will require a more com- 
plete organization of the workers, just as much vigilance and more active and 
manifest solidarity. 
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Let us therefore be constantly on the alert. And let us show real 
solidarity under all circumstances. 

On the occasion of the New Year, I extend my best wishes to the civil 
and religious authorities, to the officers and members of our syndicates, and 
to all working people. 


J. L. D. Ives, Chairman, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Railway Brotherhoods 
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The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway ‘Transportation 
Brotherhoeds, composed of Grand Officers 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, welcomes 
this opportunity to extend to our members 
and people of Canada greetings and the 
sincere wish for continued prosperity and 
expanding economy during the coming year. 

The year 1953 witnessed the crowning 
of Queen Elizabeth as the sovereign of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and was an event of international impor- 
tance. The spontaneous reaction of British subjects throughout the world is 
indicative that the Crown continues to be the bond which binds the Empire 
together in one great Commonwealth of Nations. 

While the suspension of the Korean war has permitted the return of some 
of our armed forces to Canada the continued cold war has resulted in 
increasing our commitments in Kurope, the expenditure of a large part of our 
national income in the production of war materials and in the maintenance of 
our armed forces in foreign lands. If the international differences which make 
these expenditures necessary can be resolved and the funds now being spent 
in war preparations used to advantage in Canada we could look forward to a 
continuous rise in our standard of living. 

The housing shortage problem in Canada is still acute and should be 
considered as a national emergency and appropriate steps taken by the 
Government to definitely relieve the situation. The National Housing Act as 
presently administered is of little or no assistance to those in the lower income 
brackets. Representations with respect to this situation have been made to 
the Government. 

During the past year further advances have been. made in the field of 
railway transportation. A number of short lines have been completely diesel- 
ized and dieselization of the major railways is being steadily progressed. The 
growth of air travel has resulted in the establishment of air lines by both the 
major railways. This service has been extended to include trans-Pacific planes 
of the latest type and regular scheduled service to South America. 

The trend toward dieselization of the railways and travel by air is having 
its effect on railway employment. This development is being carefully 
watched with a view of taking appropriate action to protect the interests of 
those concerned. 

Canada, during the past year, has produced one of the largest grain crops 
on record and is presently faced with the problem of disposing of it in the 
world’s markets during a period of falling prices and restricted convertability 
of currency. Most of this grain is still in storage. Its movement to the 
Lakehead and tidewater should provide increased employment during the 
coming year. 

The establishment of new industries in Canada, the development of oil 
resources in the Prairie Provinces and power developments in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia would indicate that the industrialization of the country 


ig proceeding at a very satisfactory rate and that we should enjoy a period of 
unusual prosperity. However, we should all realize that in order to maintain 
prosperity the buying power of the people must keep pace with the increasing 
production and that world markets must be secured for our surplus products. 

We approach the coming year with a spirit of courage and optimism and 
with confidence that the problems confronting us can be successfully met and 


resolved. 





On the U.S. Labour Scene 





Increased Hourly Earnings Offset Reduction in Work-Week 


Weekly earnings of factory workers in the 
United States have stayed close to record 
levels even though the amount of over- 
time work has declined in recent months, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, has reported. Increased 
hourly earnings almost entirely offset a 
reduction in weekly hours. 

Factory production workers earned an 
average of $71.73 a week in mid-October, 
according to preliminary estimates. This 
was 20 cents below the March average, 
which, except for the seasonal peak reached 
in December 1952, was an all-time high. It 
was $1.35 higher than the average in 
October last year, however. 

This year-to-year increase took place 
despite a decrease of about one hour in 
the average work-week from last October. 
The increase in weekly earnings resulted 
from a rise in hourly pay. 

At $1.78, gross hourly earnings this 
October were 8 cents higher than. a year 
earlier. 

The work-week of factory production 
workers averaged 40:3 hours in mid- 
October, almost half an hour higher than in 
mid-September, when Labour Day shut- 
downs reduced the average. 

Average hourly earnings remained un- 
changed over the month but average weekly 
wages rose by 71 cents because of the longer 
work-week. 

Contrasting with the increase _ that 
usually occurs at this time of year, hours 


declined slightly between August and 
October. As a result, the October work- 
week was slightly below the post-war 


average for the month. 

However, the October figures show that 
average work-weeks in nearly all industry 
“ groups were more than 40 hours, indicating 
that overtime was still widespread, although 
less prevalent than earlier in the year. 

Between August and October, a number 
of industry groups reported less-than-usual 
increases in hours, contra-seasonal declines 
or greater-than-usual reductions. These 
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were: furniture, primary and_ fabricated 
metals, electrical machinery, textiles, paper, 
petroleum, leather, miscellaneous manufac- 
turing and stone, clay and glass products. 

Compared with year-ago levels, the work- 
week this October was down most sharply 
in the furniture, transportation equipment, 
instruments, textiles, paper, leather and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industry 
groups. Decreases exceeded one hour in all 
of these groups and were more than two 
hours in transportation equipment, textiles 
and leather. On the other hand, average 
hours were close to year-ago levels in food, 
tobacco, printing and publishing, chemicals 
and petroleum products. 

Most industry groups reported gains in 
weekly earnings over the year. Reductions 
occurred, however, in textiles, leather and 
transportation equipment. In lumber and 
apparel, weekly wages showed little net 
change. The largest relative increases, 
ranging from 4 to 7 per cent, were reported 
in food, chemicals, printing and publishing, 
tobacco, machinery, electrical machinery 
and stone, clay and glass products. 


1952 Injury Rate Lowest in History 


Injury rates in manufacturing and in most 
non-manufacturing industries in the United 
States were lower in 1952 than in the 
previous year, according to final summaries 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
US. Department of Labor. 

The manufacturing rate of 14-3 injuries 
for each million man-hours worked was 8 
per cent below the 1951 average of 15:5. 
This decrease was less than indicated by 
preliminary reports yet the rate was the 
lowest in the Bureau’s 27-year injury-rate 
serles. 

About one-half of the non-manufacturing 
classifications for which data were compiled 
by the Bureau showed decreases of one full 
frequency-rate point or more between 1951 
and 1952. For 27 of the 49 classifications, 
the decrease in injury-frequency rate 
amounted to 5 per cent or more. 
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ILO Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, 4th Session 


Conclusions reached on guaranteed wages and increased productivity 


in the construction industry. 


Conclusions concerning guaranteed wages 
and increased productivity in the construc- 
tion industry were reached by the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organ- 
ization at its fourth session, held in 
Geneva October 26 to November 7. Six 
Canadians were present (see photograph). 


Representatives of governments, con- 
struction workers and employers from 24 
countries attended the meeting, which was 
under the chairmanship of Max Kaufmann, 
Swiss Government representative on the 
ILO’s Governing Body. Delegates and 
technical advisers numbered 170. 

The conclusions of the Committee, 
arrived at, in most cases, by a large 
majority, will be transmitted to the 
Governing Body for action. 


The Committee held that “it would be 
an advantage to take appropriate measures, 
in each country where this has not yet 
been done, to ensure that workers in the 
construction industry are protected from 
the consequences of instability of employ- 
ment.” 

It noted that the construction industry 
continues to hold a key position in the 
life of each country, that in certain coun- 
tries a guaranteed wage scheme is part of 
the efforts made to secure a more stable 
income for construction workers, and that 
in a few of these countries a guarantee 
having effect over a period of one week 
or more is now in operation. The Com- 
mittee also found that a guarantee is 
unnecessary in countries where the wage 
level is high enough to provide an adequate 
yearly income. 


The Committee defined a guaranteed 
wage scheme as “an arrangement whereby 
(subject, it may be, to certain limitations 
and conditions) employers individually and 
collectively undertake in advance, or are 
required by law or regulation, either: 
(a) to provide for workers in their employ- 
ment a specified period of work at ordinary 
rates of pay; or (b) to pay to such workers 
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Delegates and advisers numbered 170 


a minimum sum during this specified period 
if, the workers being available, neither 
their customary work nor reasonable alter- 
native work can be provided for the whole 
of this period.” 

The Committee stressed that :— 

The guarantee should apply only to 
temporary stoppages of work in hand, 
which are involuntary on the part of the 
workers and are due to inclement weather, 
plant breakdowns or circumstances within 
the control of employers. 

The introduction and application of a 
guaranteed wage scheme in any country 
must above all take account of the social 
conditions already existing in that country. 
Social security provisions should not be 
duplicated. 

Once a guarantee, which should cover 
a reasonable period, has begun to operate, 
a worker’s contract of employment should 
not be terminated before the expiry of the 
period of guarantee as prescribed in 
national regulations or collective agree- 
ments. 


In case of a temporary stoppage, the 
worker cannot refuse to accept an alter- 
native temporary job at his normal rate 
of pay, even if it fails to come fully up 
to his qualifications or speciality or if it 
involves his transfer to another site. 

For the discussion on guaranteed wages 
the ILO had submitted to the Committee 
a report of a preliminary study that showed 
how conditions differ from one branch of 
the industry to another and from one 
country to another. 


“For this reason,’ the report said, 
“employers’ and workers’ representatives 
from different branches of the industry and 
from different countries may have in mind 
different concepts of guaranteed wages. 
Some may have in mind a guaranteed 
week or a guaranteed month; others may 
think in terms of a guarantee for one 
day only. 

“The most appropriate réle for a guar- 
anteed wage in the construction industry 





Canadian delegation to the fourth session of the ILO’s Building, Civil Engineering 


and Public Works Committee. First row (left to right): C. J. Woolsey, Vice- 
president, International Union of Elevator Constructors (AFL-TLC), workers’ dele- 
gate; J. Lorne MacDougall, Industrial Relations Officer, Department of Labour, 
government delegate; and Raymond Brunet, First Vice-president, Canadian Con- 
struction Association, employers’ delegate. Second row (left to right): J. Arthur 
Laprés, Canadian Construction Association, employers’ delegate; Raymond Ranger, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, government dele- 
gate; and Rosario Gosselin, Vice-president, National Catholic Federation of 
Building and Construction Material Trades of Canada (CCCL), workers’ delegate. 


would, however, appear to be that of pro- 
viding a certain minimum security of 
income to workers over a limited period 
of time in cases where there are temporary 
stoppages, not of long duration, due to 
such causes as bad weather, power failure, 
or breakdown of equipment.” 


Productivity 
The Committee’s conclusions on the 
question of productivity included the 
following :— 
Workers in the construction industry 


should receive a fair share of any benefits 
resulting from increased productivity in 
the industry and should participate in any 
benefits resulting from increased produc- 
tivity on the sites on which they are 
engaged. 
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The importance of productivity at all 
levels of the construction industry should 
be constantly brought out in the voca- 
tional training of engineers, architects, 
technicians, contractors, foremen and con- 
struction workers. 

Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of retraining in new trades of 
any workers who may be affected by 
technological unemployment. 


The mechanization of construction work 
should be proceeded with judiciously, 
taking into account the economic circum- 
stances of the different countries, and with 
due safeguards to ensure that it does not 
result in an increase in unemployment. 

Due regard should be had to the need 
to avoid any adverse effects of excessive 
simplification of operations on the skills of 
workers in the industry. 
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Steps to create and develop a satis- 
factory. psychological “climate” on con- 
struction sites should be based on mutual 
goodwill and should include ‘joint consul- 
tation, collaboration, information and 
propaganda. 

Considering the serious situation which 
exists in some countries in relation to the 
recruitment of young workers 
industry and the possible effects of this 
situation on the construction labour force 
as a whole, the Committee called the 
attention of governments, employers and 
workers to the importance of ensuring that 
such recruitment is sufficiently great to 
ensure that the numerical strength of the 
labour force is brought to and maintained 
at a satisfactory level in relation to the 
needs of the industry. 

The Committee asked that its suggestions 
on the role that engineers and architects 
could play in increasing productivity should 
be brought to their attention. 

It said that closer contacts between 
architects and engineers on the one hand, 
and employers and workers on the other, 


is to be desired with a view to improving © 


human relations and productivity in the 
industry. In particular, site briefing meet- 
ings should be encouraged. It suggested 
also that welfare facilities to be provided 
for workers on construction sites should be 
specified in the contract documents. 

The Committee stressed the importance 
of research in the industry as well as the 
need for bringing the results of such 
research to the knowledge of all persons 
in the industry. 

For the discussion on productivity, the 
Committeé had a report prepared by the 
ILO. Based on a survey of developments 
in the construction industry in various 
countries in the past two years, the report 
showed that:— 

Activity in the industry has attained a 
high level in most countries. 

In many countries, building is handi- 
capped by a severe lack of skilled workers; 
recruitment is insufficient because young 
workers often show a preference for the 


working conditions offered in other 
industries. 
Wages of construction workers have 


risen in almost all countries. 

Paid holiday periods have become longer; 
in determining the length of the holiday, 
seniority is more frequently taken into 
consideration. 
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into the. 


The cost of building materials has in- 
creased except in Canada, Iran, Lebanon 
and the United States. 

The report declared that because of 
higher building costs it was essential to 
increase productivity in the industry. The 
need for improvement is acute, the report 
emphasized, because “on the speed and 
efficiency with which the industry can 
meet the world-wide demands for its 
products may depend the future of social 
progress and world peace”. 


Other Recommendations 

In addition to recommendations on the 
two main items on its agenda, the Com- 
mittee also approved a number of resolu- 
tions urging, among other things, that the 
International Labour Office should :— 

Continue its efforts on the international 
plane for the fulfilment of an _ earlier 
resolution of the Committee urging the 
establishment of an international institute 
for building loans; 

Undertake a study on safety 
industry. 

In a resolution on “the policy of full 
employment as related to national housing 
programs,” the Committee asked the 
Governing Body to suggest to governments 
that special attention be given to the con- 
struction of housing, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, and that the 
ILO should increase its collaboration with 
other international organizations in this 
field. 


ins tne 


Next Session’s Agenda 

The Committee asked the Governing 
Body to consider the following items for 
the agenda on the next session of the 
Committee :— 


1. Protection of the conditions of 
employment and living conditions of young 
workers in the construction industry; 


2. Prevention of industrial accidents in 
the construction industry; 


3. Reduction of hours of work in the 
construction industry; 


4. Practical measures for securing and 
maintaining full employment in_ the 
construction industry. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


Employees at the Eag'e Pencil Company 





in Drummondville, Que., have recently 
finished a new 138-unit garage for their cars. 
The idea of a garage was first discussed 
in an LMPC meeting but management had 
no provision in the budget for such an 
improvement. It was suggested that the 
garage could be built by the employees 
themselves in off hours from scrap lumber. 
The company agreed and also provided a 
small supply of erection timber, paint and 
the necessary land. There is a possibility 
that the garage will be enlarged next year. 


Paul Normandeau, plant manager, has 
praised the work of this LMPC and the 
fine spirit of employee-employer co-opera- 
tion it has produced. Speaking for the 
company, Mr. Normandeau said :— 


“We most sincerely believe that the 
LMPC is doing useful work, and we are 
convinced that the work of this group will 
bring us still more benefit in future than 
it has so far, since living, active co- 
operation, which is so difficult to attain 
normally, is being realized within this 
committee. 


“The President of the employees’ union 
(the National Syndicate of Pencil Workers 
of Drummondville, CCCL), Mr. Roger 
Beaudoin, shares my enthusiasm for the 
Labour-Management Committee. 

“Numerous suggestions have reached us 
from the committee, and management has 
accepted a number of them immediately. 
The most striking example we can give of 


the spirit engendered by the committee is - 


that of the shelter for automobiles which 
our employees built during their spare time. 
This shelter is our pride and the envy of 
our colleagues in the other factories at 


Drummondville.” 
* 2x * 


The Works Council (i.e., LMPC) at the 
Mint in Birmingham, England, has found 
a valuable aid to help check operational 
trends and to point up the need for an 
examination of factors causing changes in 
productivity when these are not obvious. 
Each month, productivity ratios for the 
different departments, and for the mint as 
a whole, are reported in the Council 
minutes. It has been found that publishing 





these ratios has encouraged a greater sense 
of participation in the undertaking. A 
greater interest in efficiency in the use of 
labour, materials, and equipment by the 
employees has also become evident. 
* 2 * 

A letter of commendation for a material- 
saving suggestion has been sent to an 
employee and his Divisional LMPC at the 


Sir Adam Beck Hydro project in Niagara 
Falls. 


Niagara News, weekly publication on the 
project, reports as follows:— 

“The Project Manager was joined by the 
Central Committee in sending a commen- 
dation to the Mechanical LMPC for their 
investigations leading to useful disposal of 
used Euclid oil. Credit for the original 
suggestion that some use could be found 
for this oil goes to Dave Liness. 

“Acting on this suggestion, the Mechanical 
LMPC tested and found that the other- 
wise wasted oil could be used for fuel in 
the various project Boiler Houses. Un- 
doubtedly, a substantial saving will be the 
result of this good work and thinking on 
the part of the Mechanical LMPC.” 


Recently, several employees of the Power 
House Division and the divisional LMPC 
were commended for their work in develop- 
ing the use of double-headed nails on 
outside forms. 

* * * 

A British company has set up a special 
communication department to advise and 
to carry out research on employer-employee 
communication within the company. 

Working in co-operation with company 
employee relations managers, the new 
department’s job is to assess what 
employees want and need to know about 
the company, so that management can 
know and better understand the reactions 
and feelings of the employees. The 
department will also advise and assist 
management as to the best way of further- 
ing the two-way exchange of information. 

The company has been experimenting 
with group surveys and discussions among 
the employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) | is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 


managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during October. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, rejected three applications for 
certification, and ordered five representation 
votes. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certification 
as bargaining agent. 


Applications for Certification Granted 
1. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and _ Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, The Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, on behalf of a unit .of 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
foree and effect by ‘the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Reiations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: - 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, I*redericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. . 


employees of The Regina Hotel, White- 
horse, Y.T., employed in the cocktail 
lounge and tavern (L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 


2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers and ships’ electricians 
employed by Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Limited on the TEV Maplecove and TEV 
Mapledell in the company’s trans-Pacific 
service (L.G., Nov., p. 1627). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Limited on the TEV Maplecove and TEV 
Mapledell in the company’s trans-Pacific 
service (L.G., Nov., p. 1627). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, applicant, and Whitehorse 
Hotels Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respon- 
dent (cafe employees) (L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. 

2. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, applicant, and Tourists’ 
Services Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respon- 
dent (cocktail lounge employees) (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1474). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. | 

3. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, applicant, and | The 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, Whitehorse Branch (Yukon 
No. 2), Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent 
(cocktail lounge employees) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1474). The application was rejected for 
the reason that bargaining unit applied 
for comprised only one employee and thus 
was not a “unit” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways, respondent, and Order of Railway 
Conductors, intervener (L.G., June, p. 872) 
(conductors and_ assistant conductors, 
Atlantic and Central Regions). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways, 
respondent, and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, intervener (L.G., June, p. 872) 
(conductors, Western. Region). 

3. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter , 
Workers, applicant, and Mackeno Mines 


Limited, Keno City, Y.T., respondent 
(IxG:, Oet.,. pp. 1474); 
4. United Packinghouse Workers of 


America, Local 396, applicant, and The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1627). 

5. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, applicant, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, respon- 
dent, and Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada, intervener 
(building service employees, Radio Canada 
Building, Montreal) (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by the New 
York Central Railroad, lessee, on the 
Canadian lines of the Michigan Railroad 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed on vessels operated by N. M. 
Paterson and Sons, Limited, Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

3. American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of radio 
announcers employed by Sarnia Broad- 
casting Company Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 924, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of United Keno 
Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels in the Vancouver area by shipping 
companies represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, including 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Steamships, General Sea Trans- 
portation Limited, Griffiths Steamship Co. 
Ltd. The Packers Steamship Co. Ltd., 
Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank Water- 
house and Company of Canada Limited 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
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behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels in the Port of Vancouver by North- 
land Navigation Co. Ltd. (Investigating 


Officer: G.. Ri Currie). 


7. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
technical producers employed by Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings | 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 
During October the Minister appointed 


conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 
(1) Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 


Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

(2) Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (Port of Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Chemainus and Port Alberni) 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 
and 508 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


(3) CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 


Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Colonial Steamships Limited, Port 
Colbourne, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Ine. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). (L.G., Aug., p. 1155.) 

(2) McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Plant), St. Boniface, and Local 105, 
Malt and Grain Process Workers, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). (L.G., Aug., p. 1155.) ? 


(3) Northern Telephone Company, 
Limited, New Liskeard, and Communica- 
tions Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). (L.G., Sept., 
nel 3145) 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During October the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in July to deal 
with matters in dispute between The 
Brookland Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston) and National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (L.G., Sept., p. 1316.) Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 
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During the same month the Muinister 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
July to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough) and 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (L.G., Sept., p. 1316). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 

The Minister received also in October 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in May to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; Colonial 
Steamships, Limited; N. M. Paterson & 
Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 1022). Text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


(1) Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; 
Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (see 
above). 

(2) The Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CKWS, Kingston) and 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (see above). 

(3) The Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough) and 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (see above). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Nov., p. 1629). The strike was 
settled in October with the assistance of 
Raoul Trépanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Department. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; Colonial Steamships, 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Co., Limited 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, V.C., LL.D., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
& Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., applicant, and Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Colonial Steamships, 
Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, 
respondents. 


Dear Sir: 


IT have the honour to present the Report 
of the Board of Conciliation in the above 
case. The Board of Conciliation in this 
case consisted of B.S. Keirstead, Chairman, 
K. Green and J. Sedgwick, QC. 


Part I 


The case was referred to the Board after 
efforts at direct bargaining and at concilia- 
tion had broken down. The issues which 
remained unresolved were numerous, but 
the most important were those which in- 
volved the basic rate of salaries, the 
recognition of a basic work week of 40 
hours, and compensation in the monthly 
salary for overtime over and above a work 
week of 40 hours. Lesser issues, which 
were unresolved at the time conciliation 
began, were the check-off and maintenance 
of membership, conditions of work, accom- 
modation aboard ship, boarding passes, the 
proper designation for junior engineers or 
marine engineering officers, the desirability 
or otherwise of fourth engineers on all ships 
with suitable accommodation for such 
officers, living allowance for officers during 
fit-out and lay-up, travelling allowance to 
and from ports of sign-on, and compensa- 
tion for personal loss suffered by engineer- 
ing officers by reason of marine disaster. 

After a series of hearings (details of 
which are enclosed in a separate statement) 
your Board believed that on most matters, 
saving only basic salary and recognition of, 
and compensation for, overtime above 40 
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In October, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and (1) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; 
(2) Colonial Steamships, Limited; (3) 
N. M. Paterson & Sons, Limited, and 
(4) Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 


Transportation Co., Limited. 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. B. 8. Keirstead, Montreal, 
appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the companies was 
Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, and the 
union nominee was Ken Green, Halifax. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





hours per week, compromises suggested by 
the Board were acceptable to both parties. 
On these basic issues, however, no com- 
promise was obtainable. 

The difference between the Union 
requests and the Company proposals are 
indicated in the following table:— 


Union 
Requests 
Class “E”’ Company (56 Hr. Wk. 
Canallers Proposals at Sea) 
Oni *HNeINeeY a ose « $340.00 $407 .58 
3rd Engineer ...... 292 .50 373.61 
4th Engineer ...... None 339.65 
Glass” 
6,000 tons and under 
2nd Engineer ...... 350.00 417.58 
3rd Engineer ...... 302 . 50 383.61 
Ath} bnvineer. .c . <2 282 .50 349.65 
(EO He 
9,000 tons and under 
Qnd Engineer ...... 360.00 427 .58 
3rd Engineer ...... 302 00 393.61 
4th Engineer ...... 282.50 359 .65 
aria 


Class “B” 

12,000 tons and under 

2nd Engineer ...... 370.00 437.58 
38rd Engineer ...... 302.50 413.61 
4th Engineer ...... 287 .50 369.65 
Class “A” 

18,000 tons and under 

2nd Engineer ...... 385.00 447.58 
3rd Engineer ...... 310.00 423.61 
4th Engineer ...... 287 .50 379.65 


In a meeting on August 23, your Board, 
meeting in camera, unanimously decided 
on the following principles as a reasonable 
compromise between the two parties. The 
compromise was designed as a basis for 
negotiation aimed at ultimate agreement 
and, we hoped, a contract. These prin- 
ciples may be summarized as follows:— 


1. Wages 


(a) That wages in all companies be 
raised in each category to the highest level 
presently paid by any company. This 
would involve an increase in monthly 
wages of $15-$20 per month, according to 
category, by the companies whose wage 
rates were now the lowest. 


(b) That in addition to the above- 
mentioned correction of anomalies as 
between companies, a further increase of 
approximately 8 per cent be made across 
the board—the base to be the corrected 
wage as under (a) above—in order to 
preserve the _ differential between the 
remuneration of licensed and unlicensed 
personnel, this latter percentage increase 
to take effect only if proposed increases, 
averaging 10 per cent for the first twelve- 
month period of the contract, were to go 
into effect for unlicensed personnel. If 
such an increase for unlicensed personnel 
were not to go into effect for the next 
contract year, we proposed an increase for 
the engineering officers sufficient to main- 
tain the existing differential between them 
and the highest paid unlicensed personnel. 


(c) In lieu of other wage increases this 
current year, the Board proposed an in- 
centive payment system to encourage 
marine engineers to improve their qualifi- 
cations. We took note of the large 
number of such engineers who held only 
fourth class certificates, though they sailed 
as third, second and even first engineers 
on the ships. Our proposal was designed 
both to improve the pay of the engineers 
as they improved their qualifications, to 
make it easier for them to study to this 
purpose and to give the companies, at 
small cost, a better trained personnel. 
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This proposal was two-fold: (i) the com- 
panies should pay a per diem living 
allowance, at the rate of $4.50 to all 
engineering officers who studied at 
approved trade schools in the off season 
for the period of approved residence in 
such schools, it being understood that any 
officer who received such assistance and 
subsequently failed to satisfy the exam- 
iners on the examination for the next 
grade in certification would not be eligible 
for a renewal of this grant until after 
he had successfully passed the examina- 
tion; (i1) that the companies, regardless 
of promotion to a higher berth, would pay 
a bonus of $2.50 for a third class certifi- 
cate, $5 for the second class and $10 for 
a first class certificate (all on the monthly 
salary) to all holders of such certificates 
who occupied a rank aboard less than that 
to which the certificate entitled them. 
Thus the holder of a first class certificate, 
entitled on such certificate to a rank of 
chief engineer, would receive a bonus over 
and above the salary attached to his berth, 
say second engineer, of $10 per month 
until such time as he was promoted Chief. 


2. Overtime 


Your Board was unable to propose a 
basic forty-hour week as the Union 
requested, since it seemed to us a physical 
impossibility under present, or immedi- 
ately foreseeable, circumstances that such a 
week could be worked on the Canal and 
Lake boats. We believed that the wage 
proposals suggested above would carry 
some compensation for the long working 
week required ‘on these ships of officers 
and engineers. We did propose an over- 
time payment—at a daily rate calculated 
by dividing the basic day into the monthly 
salary—for all work done in excess of 
eight hours a day while at sea, and of all 
work done in excess of 44 hours a week 
during the periods of lay-up and fit-out. 


3. Other Points at Issue 


We proposed a _ voluntary’ revocable 
check-off on an annual or semi-annual basis 
and a maintenance of membership clause; 
we proposed that boarding passes be 
unrestricted as to ports; we proposed that 
accommodation on ships, where it is 
alleged to be inadequate, be improved so 
far as it is reasonable to do so—“reason- 
able” in this context to be determined by 
a neutral arbitrator in the light of the 
evidence on the condition of the ships, the 
life-expectancy of the ships involved and 
the probable cost of the necessary altera- 
tions; we proposed that fourth engineers 
should be carried on all ships other than 


canal boats where accommodation could be 
provided; we proposed that a per diem 
subsistence allowance at the rate of $4.50 
be paid for all engineering officers, living 
away from home during fit-out and lay-up, 
when the accommodation provided by the 
companies was unacceptable; we proposed 
that travelling allowances be paid, up to 
a limit of .500 miles, from home to the 
point of “sign-on” and from port of lay-up 
to home; and that compensation, in the 
event of marine disaster be paid for actual 
loss up to a limit of $350. On the matter 
of designation we accepted the term used 
in the document of certification, viz., 
“marine engineering officers.” 

These proposals, though agreed to by all 
the members of your Board as a com- 
promise for further negotiation and a 
possible basis for a contract, were unac- 
ceptable to both parties. It is proper to 
report that only one of the Companies, 
viz., Canada Steamship Lines, stated they 
rejected the proposals as a basis for discus- 
sion and regarded them as a _ punitive 
discrimination against their Company. The 
Union likewise stated that they consid- 
ered the Board’s proposals on the matter 
of wages and overtime as completely 
unacceptable even as a basis for discussion. 
After repeated and patient efforts to get 
one side or the other to enter into further 
discussion, your Board—not without dis- 
appointment—dismissed both parties and 
gave up further hope of achieving an 
agreement. 


Your Board is still unanimously of the 
opinion that the proposals it made were 
fair and reasonable as a basis for negotia- 
tion and eventual settlement. Overtime 
at the present seemed a physical impossi- 
bility. Our proposal that fourth engineers 
be carried, wherever physically possible, 
was a first step towards creating the 
physical conditions under which, eventually, 
a 40-hour week might become a possibility. 


(Sgd.) B. S. Kerrsteap, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. Sepewick, QC, 

(Sgd.) K. GREEN. 


(Signed under the conditions and with the 
understanding outlined in my Part II of 
this submission.) 


K. GREEN. 
Individual Reports 
Prof. B. S. Keirstead 


Part II 


Part I of this Report is unanimous and 
is signed by all members of the Board. 
In this Part we add some _ individual 


eee 


comments which we trust may be helpful 
to you, Sir, in the subsequent stages of 
this dispute. 


We agreed to overtime payment for 
work in excess of the normal watches and 
in excess of 44 hours a week during lay-up 
and fit-out. All professional workers 
receive in their monthly salary compensa- 
tion for the extra work which professional 
responsibility and _ professional repute 
require of them. Thus, the real issue in 
this case is fundamentally one of salary. 
On this point we note that during the past 
five years the companies have given salary 
increases in excess of the increase in the 
cost of living. Thus real wages have gone 
up. We hasten to add, on the other hand, 
that evidence put before us shows that 
during the same period salaries in this 
profession have advanced less rapidly, both 
in money and real values, than wages in 
more or less comparable trades ashore. 
Thus, on grounds of preserving traditional 
relative positions, some increases to the 
marine engineers seemed justifiable. We 
had, however, also to consider the reason- 
ableness of this from the point of view 
of the companies. In all fairness, we 
believed that this was a bad year to ask 
too much of the companies. Ships are 
tied up for lack of cargo. The prospect 
for lake shipping—in the foreseeable future 
—is not good. Some wage corrections 
seemed called for, but any major increase 
at this moment seemed unjustified. Our 
proposals, though they meant a minor wage 
increase for the staff of two of the com- 
panies—at best, something of the order of 
8 per cent—meant an increase in the case 
of two of the companies of an order vary- 
ing between 15 per cent and 20 per cent, 
and these two latter companies employed 
about 66 per cent of the union member- 
ship. Thus our proposals, though they 
apparently disappointed the Union nego- 
tiators, nevertheless represented a consider- 
able demand upon the companies and a 
considerable improvement in pay for the 
majority (66%) of the Union membership. 
It is difficult to understand the Union 
position, since, in all the minor clauses, to 
say nothing of the wage improvements 
above referred to, our proposals met, or 
nearly met, the Union requests. We can 
only comment that, in the words of the 
Union brief, their original bargaining pro- 
posals, which call for wage increases 
ranging from 16 per cent to 40 per cent 
are described in the following language: 
“We are not submitting an exaggerated 
amount, but a just figure in which we can 


accept no reduction.” 
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Your Chairman is obliged to conclude 
that the Union did not enter these nego- 
tiations with any great willingness to 
modify its original demands and he can- 
not regard their behaviour as demonstrat- 
ing any flexibility in collective bargaining. 

Having said so much, your Chairman 
feels it is only fair to say of the other 
side that three of the Companies showed 
a willingness to bargain collectively and a 
spirit of compromise and give and take. 
The fourth Company, Canada Steamship 
Lines, which had a basic salary rate lower 
than two of the smaller Companies, was 
quite as inflexible as the Union. As Chair- 
man I must add my personal conviction 
that throughout these negotiations neither 
the Union or Canada Steamship Lines were 
sufficiently anxious for a settlement to show 
any willingness to compromise. 

I wish in conclusion to express my very 
warm appreciation of the objective and 
helpful spirit with which my colleagues on 
the Board approached our mutual problem. 

d have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant. 


(Sgd.) B. S. Kerrsteap, 
Chairman. 


Joseph Sedgwick, QC 

Part II, being the individual comments 
of Joseph Sedgwick, QC, a member of the 
Board of Conciliation. 

I have signed Part I of this report with 
some reservation. The report is factual 
in that it does set out the principles on 
which the members of the Board agreed 
as being a reasonable compromise and as 
affording a basis for negotiation. The 
members of the Board, or at least this 
member, did not agree however that the 
present hours of work and scales of wages 
are unfair thus the proposed compromise 
was put forward in the hope that both 
parties would accept it, but not as repre- 
senting the equities, nor so far as I am 
concerned, as something that the Com- 
panies ought to do as a matter of fairness 
and right. For myself I felt from the 
outset that the present wage scale of the 
engineers was adequate, and that their 
working conditions were fair and consistent 
with the type of employment that they 
had chosen. The Chairman has set out in 
the report of the Board the Companies’ 
proposal which is that all the four Com- 
panies should bring their wages up to the 
level of the highest, and in the case of 
some of the Companies this will in itself 
mean a considerable increase. That level- 
ling upward of the wage scale I thought 
fair and I also thought it adequate, as 
any consideration of the wages now paid 
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to these junior engineers would indicate 
that they are well remunerated in com- 
parison with any reasonably comparable 
occupation. For instance the second 
engineer on a Class A boat would under 
the Companies’ proposal be paid $385 a 
month plus his complete subsistence while 
employed, and the Companies say, and it 
is not disputed, that on the basis of actual 
cost this subsistence works out at at least 
$84 per month. This means a total real 
wage of over $110 a week and as the 
engineers are on their ships for some nine 
months of the year, fed and housed during 
all that time, the greater part of their 
cash earnings could well be saved or used 
for the support of their dependents if any. 
I do not think that the mere fact that 
wage increases and other benefits are 
demanded means that they must be 
granted, and nothing was said to the Board 
to indicate that any factors are present in 
1953 that were not present in 1952 when 
the present wages and _ conditions of 
employment were agreed upon. Thus my 
feeling was that the levelling of wages 
offered by the Companies was sufficient 
and should have been accepted. However 
in the hope of peace I did agree with the 
other members of the Board that the 
proposals set out in the report of the 
Board should be put forward as a reason- 
able basis for negotiation, and was con- 
siderably surprised when the Union not 
only refused to accept these proposals as 
a basis for compromise but refused to 
consider them at all. During the whole 
of the negotiations the Union refused to 
budge from its original demands which in 
my view are completely unrealistic. Most 
of the Companies did indicate a willingness 
to consider the matter and a willingness at 
least to weigh concessions over and above 
the equalization which they had offered 
prior to the establishment of the Concilia- 
tion Board. 

A word about hours of work. It was 
said by the Union that shoreworkers gen- 
erally work a 40-hour week and therefore 
those working on lake boats should work 
similar hours. This demand is not put 
forward in good faith as the Union officials 
are well aware that it is physically impos- 
sible for engineer officers on lake steam- 
ships to work only a 40-hour week, so that 
the demand for a 40-hour week is merely 
a demand that they be paid for that 
number of hours as a basic wage and that 
all hours worked thereafter should be paid 
for on an overtime basis. I do not want 
to labour what I have said about the 
conditions of the job, but it must be 
obvious to even the least informed person 


that one cannot compare the duties of an 
engineer officer on a lake steamship with 
the duties of a machinist or fitter in a 
dockyard or similar shore establishment. 
The engineer officer is on the ship practi- 
cally all the time, and certainly is on it 
all the time that it is at sea. He does 
his watches of eight hours a day but he 
does not have to spend time getting from 
his home to his work or returning from his 
work to his home. In the case of the 
shoreworkers those times are times spent 
in connection with his work and must be 
considered, and if they are considered I 
think it will be found that the worker 
ashore is actually away from his home, in 
going to his employment, doing his work, 
and returning to his home something like 
the 56 hours that an engineer officer aboard 
ship is presently called upon to be on duty. 
It should also be remembered that while 
the engineer officer is on duty for 56 hours 
a week he is not hard at work for all those 
hours in the sense that a production worker 
in a shop or factory is at work. He has 
many hours when he is merely on duty. 
Sailors, by the very nature of their 
employment, cannot always work within 
rigidly fixed hours, and the simple answer 
is that those who do not desire the kind 
of life that is to be found aboard a lake 
steamer should ‘seek some other kind of 
employment. No law with which I am 
familiar compels any man to become a 
marine engineer, and as to those within 
the bargaining unit, they have elected to 
follow that walk of life and must accept 
its conditions, and in my view are being 
reasonably compensated for their labours 
at the present time. 


(Sgd.) Jos—EpH SEDGWICK. 
Toronto, September 1, 1953. 


Ken Green 

You have received a report of proceed- 
ings of your Conciliation Board in the 
above case from Prof. B. S. Keirstead, 
Department of Economics, 1020 Pine Street 
West, Montreal, P.Q., and Chairman of the 
Board in the above case. I wish to submit 
my “Part II” to the Chairman’s submission. 

As reported by Prof. Keirstead, your 
Board met in camera on August 23. The 
Chairman proposed various principles he 
suggested the Board could present to the 
‘parties as a reasonable basis for further 
negotiation of matters still in dispute 
between the parties at that time. 

The members of the Board agreed to 
support these proposals of the Chairman 
in an effort to assist the parties in effecting 
an agreement on the matters under 
conciliation. 


I wish to underline my understanding 
that this agreement by the Board was for 
the purpose of presenting a unanimously 
suggested compromise as a possible starting 
point to conciliate all matters between the 
parties to the effect that a settlement of 
these disputed points would be realized and 
a contract signed at that time. At no time 
did I consider this to be a report of the 
Board, unanimous or otherwise. 

It was with these thoughts and reserva- 
tions in mind that I affixed my signature 
to “Part I” of Chairman B. S. Keirstead’s 
submission. That is, I signed it as a report 
of the compromise suggested and designed 
to be a basis of continued negotiations 
between the parties. I did not sign it as 
the unanimous report of recommendations 
of the Board of Conciliation to the Min- 


.ister of Labour in the above case. 


These recommendations from the August 
23 meeting of the Board came from a 
genuine desire by the members to find a 
starting point to conciliate a successful 
agreement between the parties. The mem- 
bers were, I am certain, hopeful that the 
parties would agree to further conciliation 
from these suggested principles and that a 
spirit of give-and-take would prevail. This 
action did not materialize in the matter of 
Wages, the Shorter Work Week and Over- 
time, the cardinal issues in dispute. Agree- 
ment was realized in practically all 
secondary points at issue at the time of 
conciliation. 

During the hearings the parties were not 
at all times in either a compromising or 
conciliatory spirit. As nominee for the 
National Association of Marine Engineers, 
I must, in all fairness, admit that this 
observation must be applied to those who 
nominated me as well as to others. How- 
ever, all actions must have cause. Again 
in all fairness, I suspect that any attitude 
of the association representatives which 
might indicate a lack of true collective 
bargaining spirit could be traced to their 
experience on the first day of the hearings 
when Mr. N. Berry, QC, legal counsel or 


spokesman for the association of negotiat- 


ing employees, announced that because 
the companies involved had not had suffi- 
cient notice to prepare a submission they 
did not have one at that time to submit 
to the Board. 

I felt, and I am sure the Association 
representatives must have had the same 
thoughts, that this was more excuse than 
reason because I am certain that the 
Chairman gave all parties in the dispute 


equal notification of all public sessions of 


the Board as to time, place, etc. The 
Association representatives may have felt 
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that they were at a considerable disad- 
vantage in that the companies’ submission, 
following a suggested recess following the 
Union submission, would be simply a 
rebuttal of the Association’s submission and 
not a true submission coming from the 
second party in dispute. This circumstance 
would tend to put these representatives on 
the defensive during these preliminary 
hearings. 

I am also certain that the defensive and 
apparently inflexible attitude of the Asso- 
ciation representatives following the open- 
ing of the second hearing on August 21 
was attributable to the firm and, appar- 
ently deliberately unco-operative attitude 
expressed by Mr. Dunkerley, representing 
the Canada Steamship Lines Limited, one 
of the companies in the dispute. 

I stand firmly convinced that had these 
two incidents not taken place your Board 
conceivably could have experienced some 
measure of success, at least in so far as 
the Association representatives were con- 
cerned, towards the eventual signing of an 
agreement negotiated from the basic pro- 
posals spelled out by Chairman Keirstead 
and agreed to by the Board members (with 
the understanding noted above, for my 
part) as a basis of compromise. 

‘However, we shall never know what 
might have happened “if”?. We must 
adopt the principle that it is more produc- 
tive to look to the future than cry over 
the past. 

It is with the above thought in mind, 
Sir, that I wish to submit for your active 
consideration in any subsequent actions in 
this dispute, the following recommendations 
which I feel merit the serious consideration 
of all parties appearing before this Board 
and which, I also feel, are designed for 
immediate acceptance by these parties. 


Wages 

In Part I of its submission the Associa- 
tion clearly outlined the qualifications and 
duties of Marine Engineering Officers, the 
members of the bargaining. unit. 

(In all this the companies’ attempt to 
rebut purely by inference and, to me at 
least, by misleading half-truths. One 
example of this is pointed-up in paragraph 
3 of page 4 of their submission when they 
conclude their remarks on a 4th Engineer’s 
examination by stating: “He is then quali- 
fied to hold any rank of engineer up to 
and including, 2nd engineer.” This is an 
obvious attempt to minimize the positions 
without explaining that this is all the 
qualification called for under the Canada 
Shipping Act for the boats under review. 
Their submission very carefully avoids 
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reference to experience, responsibilities or 
loyalty of the personnel in their various 
engineering positions. They seem to be 
content to belittle their employees in the 
eyes of those who may not be familiar 
with the ways of ships or shipping. A 
factual analysis of this, and many other 
sections of their submission, indicates 
apparent wishful thinking.... I may as well 
state here that my candid opinion of their 
whole submission is that it is a desperate 
attempt to get many words on paper in 
the hope that many may confuse the issue. 
To me it is not a submission, but a feeble 
rebuttal and supports my original observa- 
tion that the reason there was not a sub- 
mission from the companies in the first 
instance was because there was not a case 
to support.) 

The Association also presented a fair 
comparison between the Marine Engineer 
and comparable trades ashore, as well as 
the anomalies between sea-going and shore 
jobs. 

In the latter area the Association com- 
pared the Marine Engineer to _ the 
machinist. The observation here being 
that while the doctor can not be equated 
with the lawyer he can at least be com- 
pared to him in the professional field. The 
same holds true with the Marine Engineer 
and machinist. In their case the Union 
did not contend that the Marine Engineer 
and the machinists were not necessarily 
interchangeable but that they were com- 
parable on a trade or craft basis—as the 
doctor is comparable to the lawyer. From 
my knowledge with the comparisons used 
I must agree with the Association’s sub- 
mission. Also, from an intimate knowl- 
edge of the rates of pay, on the comparison 
basis, I must also report that I agree with 
the hourly rates requested by the Union 
in paragraphs 51, 52 and 53 of their sub- 
mission as fair and reasonable. 

However, while agreeing with the com- 
parisons and hourly rates set out in 
paragraphs 51, 52 and 53 I do not feel I 
can recommend, at this time, other than 
the payment of the monthly rates set out 
in the attached Schedule I rather than 
concur in the table outlined under para- 
graph 57 of the Association’s submission. 

My recommendation embraces a levelling- 
up of present basic rates to that of the 
highest prevailing rates of the companies 
concerned; an increase of 8 ‘per cent of 
the adjusted basic, retroactive to March 1, 
1953, the date of the opening of a new 
agreement. 

In the event the parties could agree to 
a contract effective from March 1, 1953, 
to February 28, 1955, I would further 


recommend that these basic wage rates be 
further adjusted by a 4 per cent upward 
revision from March 1, 1954, and by a still 
further upward revision of 3 per cent 
effective from August 1, 1954. These new 
rates are also outlined in the attached 
Schedule I. 

In recommending these wage adjust- 
ments, I have in mind:— 

(i) The skills and training involved; 

(11) Wage comparisons with shore-based 
comparable positions; 

(i11) Subsistence allowances are pro- 
vided for under the Canada Shipping Act 
and must not be used or confused with 
basic rates when computing wage scales; 

(iv) My recommendations are consider- 
ably below the adjustments requested by 
the Association in all cases; 

(v) Being aware from reports and other 
evidence, and from the companies’ sub- 
mission, that the deck officers, of a 
comparable basis, that is a Ist officer is 
of the same status as a 2nd engineer, 
obtain approximately $5 per month more 
than do Marine Engineers of a compar- 
able class, a slight adjustment has been 
allowed in the 8, 4 and 8 percentages of 
Schedule I to overcome this discrepancy; 

(vi) The companies have agreed to the 
levelling-up proposal; 

(vil) The companies have not 
attempted to plead inability to pay at 
any time during the hearings; 





(vii) The companies have not opposed, 
or expressed any opposition to adjust- 
ments being made retroactive to the 
opening date of the agreement, that is, 
adjustments to be made retroactive to 
March ‘1, 1953; 

(ix) I am also aware that the Asso- 
ciation has negotiated and signed a 
contract with the Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, as of August 1, 1953, on vessels 
comparable to the Class “D” (6,000 to 
9,000 tons) of Schedule I, at the following 
wage rates :— 


. Annual 

Gross Operating — Gross 
Class Pay Period Earnings 
2nd .... $432.00 12 months $5,184.00 
3rd_.... 369.00 12 months 4,428 .00 
Athel gates 007.008 12 monte 3,684.00 


The “12 months” Operating Period is 
computed as follows:— 


From Fit-out to lay-up.... 307 days 
Statutory hohdays wee. 0. a 8 days 
Vacation leave ............ 20 days 
SERVICE WICdVG!s au eso tau tae 36 days 
Leave of absence.......... 6 days 

Total Operating Period.. 365 days 


or 12 months 





Class Levelled March 1, 4% March 1, 3% August 1, 
Wages | Increase 1953 Increase 1954 Increase 1954 
Class “EK” | 
Canallers $ $ $ $ $ 
PNG het is ip Cae eae ree meat eh IES Ges 340.00 27.20 367.20 13.60 380.80 10.20 391.00 
SLO rT ND cc oats hs PE Gee 292.00 23.40 315.40 11.70 327.10 8.76 335.86 
CH es esi SS ane ee oe PRE ere | eee art iced Pe eieeeeaeicre 284.10 11.00 395.10 8.27 303.37 
Class ‘‘D”’ 
6,000-9,000 tons 
QNG gs OM Hare AS OR Oh clove Bada aes 360.00 28.80 388.80 14.40 403.20 10.80 414.00 
SLO EE coalesce aiatoereee 302.50 24.20 326.70 12.10 338.80 9.07 347.87 
AUT eee i Ler ous ah orararacletelonahenstere votes 3 282.50 22.60 305.10 11.30 316.40 8.47 324.87 
5 000.12,000 ¢ 
9,000-12, ons.. 
operas PAU PRET ints cote etelaticle. cere 360.00 28.80 388.80 14.40 403 .20 10.80 414.00 
RING An 5 ORO aE. OPEC oO aoe Dnmre 302.50 24.20 326.70 12.10 338.80 9.07 347.87 
AL INGO oes mmo k crarclire Sioht 6 sseserecanls 282.50 22.60 305.10 11.30 316.40 8.47 324.87 
£2 000-18,000 ¢ 
0 mh ’ 
at md asst oe Ee eth a as 370.00 29.60 399.60 14.80 414.40 11.10 425.50 
ST ee Resin Liars No» sietetit ole se cusses 302.50 24 .20 326.70 12.10 338.80 9.07 347.87 
A Eee OEE oe A= uckals 2 shassistal ste’ setleatats 287.50 23.00 310.50 11.50 322.00 8.62 330.62 
Class ‘'A’’ F 
selene 2 ae eee ASE tee ee 385.00 30.80 415.80 15.40 431.20 11.55 442.75 
BT Clee pec tabs rarerente’s oA i Saline as 307.50 24.60 332.10 12.30 344.40 9.22 353.62 
ALE Les te irate oie iote hs vauabonaronatseles sito exes 287.50 23.00 310.50 11.50 322.00 8.62 330.62 
SG eee ake sk et ahetosnlalsversectale 265.00 21.20 286.20 10.60 296.80 7.95 304.75 


Nore: The mathematical computation of the above monthly salaries remains subject to review in so far as accuracy 


is involved. 


LUT 


Our economic system recognizes financial 
and other rewards for experience, respon- 
sibility and training by placing a differential 
between those with special qualifications 
and those without. I therefore recommend 
that in any upward revision of wages for 
the unlicensed personnel on board the 
ships of the companies involved be imme- 
diately reviewed for the purpose of main- 


taining existing percentage differentials 
between the unlicensed and __ licensed 
personnel. I would point out that to use 


other than a percentage differential would 
tend to, eventually, lessen the effect and 
intent of such wage differentials. 


Shorter (40-Hour) Work Week 


It must be recognized that the gradual 
reduction in weekly working hours is 
becoming more prevalent with industry in 
the free world. This condition is acti- 
vated by various conditions. Not the least 
of these have been our technological 
development during recent years, an 
awakening understanding of the dignity of 
man, and a realization that per man 
production does not necessarily mount 
simply because of a longer work week— 
industrial research has proven the opposite 
to be true. 

The shipping industry’s arguments against 
a reduction in the present 56-hour week 
awakens a knowledge that industry in 


general a few years ago used comparable : 


arguments in defending itself from a reduc- 
tion in the 10-hour day. However, while 
it is generally conceded that the inade- 
quate crew accommodations on the ships 
at present make the establishment of a 
40-hour week at sea practically an impossi- 
bility, it is to be hoped that the shipping 
industry will not tarry as long as general 
industry did in the past in streamlining its 
services, with present day developments, to 
include provisions for the shorter work 
week for its employees. 

To my knowledge it was the establish- 
ment of the 40-hour week for ships at 
sea which was termed a “physical impossi- 
bility” by the companies. I would there- 
fore recommend that the 40-hour week be 
established during the period of fit-out and 
lay-up and it also be applied while ships 
are 1n port. 

While it may not be practical to intro- 
duce the 40-hour week at this time for 
ships at sea, I wish to recommend that the 
40-hour week be established as the working 
period beyond which premium payments 
will be paid. This is another reeommenda- 
tion before which the companies did not 
place a barrier. 
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I further recommend that the 40-hour 
working period for computing premium 
payments be arrived at in conformity with 
the wage adjustments outlined in Schedule 
I, that is, the working week will become :— 

Forty-eight hours effective from the 
signing of the contract; 

Forty-four hours effective from the 
Ist March 1954; 

Forty hours effective 
Ist August 1954. 


from the 


Overtime 
I recommend that overtime be paid on 
the basis of the following schedule :— 


For hours worked in excess of 
(i) 40 hours per week during fit-out 


and lay-up; 

(ii) 40 hours per week while the ship 
is In port; 

(iii) 8 hours per day while the ship is 
at sea; 


(iv) For maintenance work performed 
in port other than regular watchkeeping; 


and that the hourly overtime rate of pay 
shall be deemed to be the daily rate of 
pay, under Schedule I, divided by 8 hours. 
These premium rates to be paid as calcu- 
lated in Schedule II. 

It is interesting to note the following 
from a study of Schedule II, on a com- 
parison with the overtime rates prevailing 
in the ship building and ship repairing 
industry in Halifax, where this report is 
being drafted, that of the 48 premium 
overtime rates calculated under Schedule II 


Two are from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
hour above a toolmaker-journeyman ; 

Forty-six are from 1 cent to 1-07 cents 
per hour below a toolmaker-journey- 
man; 

Forty-four are from 5 cents to 98 cents 
per hour below a journeyman; 

Twenty-nine are from 4 cents to 58 
cents per hour below a_ trades 
helper; 

Nineteen are from 2 cents to 48 cents 
per hour below a labourer; 

Two have the same as a trades helper 
and 4 have the same as a labourer. 


These comparisons do not take into con- 
sideration the double time paid _ these 
employees for Saturday, Sunday and 
Statutory Holiday work; neither does it 
include the increase due these employees 
on November 1, 1953. 

My recommendations in respect to 
“spelling-out” overtime premium payments 
were arrived at following a study of the 
Laskin Report of the Board of Arbitration 
in the matter of a dispute between the 


OVERTIME PREMIUM HOURLY RATES—EFFECTIVE FROM: 





Class 





Class “E”’ 
Canallers 


Class ‘*B”’ 
12,000-18,000 tons 


PA ite We ees: 4b at, pA CE re Be Bey ee Ren CI eee ee a 


Class ‘‘A’’ 
18,000 tons and over 








Contract 


ake March 1 August 1 
Signing ’ g : 
Hats 1954 1954 
$ $ $ 
on de ye abn see ee 2.00 2:25 
eet ysis renee, eels 1.52 Tat 1.93 
Bors ogee rear t RSHE 1.54 1275 
a 6 Fate care teste tesvase natch 1.87 2M 2.39 
Shoot ate dato overstated ee od, el 2.01 
hy See tach eee 1.47 1.66 ibeteye 
srtegsyede eases ete anieaak 1.87 2,11 2.39 
NU ahah ce coe Te aie tl fee 2.01 
fence a a eee 1.47 1.66 1.87 
os CBO one 6 See 1.92 ely 2.45 
Pete tert iat tae ior iL tts Ere 2.01 
SHIRA CO eee are 1.49 1.69 1.91 
ee be poi ORE 2.00 2.26 2.00 
Sewanee Ne Pete lela lereaeitade gs ual'G 1.60 1.80 2.04 
BEPC CHED Peon OR ER 1.49 1.69 1.91 
tat Me etnies Gates Oe toe 11 YS 1.76 














Nore: The mathematical computation of the above premium rates remains subject to review in so far as accuracy 


is involved. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Upper Lakes & St. 
Lawrence ‘Transportation Co., Ltd.: Re 
Richard Hampton, and signed at Toronto 
on October 8, 1952. 

Also in view of the above case, I would 
recommend that overtime payments be 
made at the end of each month. 


Other Points 
Trade School Assistance 

In an attempt to assist the shipping 
industry by fostering in the Marine 
Engineer a desire to seek and qualify for 
higher certification, I recommend that an 
association of the four companies involved 
make: a collective contribution of a total 
of $450 per day to engineers in the 
employment of any of the four companies, 
at the end of their navigation season, to 
assist such engineers in meeting living 
expenses while attending an approved trade 
school for the purpose of obtaining an 
improved engineers’ certificate. It will be 
understood that these approved trade 
schools will be conducted during the off- 
navigation or the lay-up to fit-out period; 
that such engineers will attend these schools 
for the duration of the school term; and 
that they will have passed any qualifying 
examinations imposed by the school during 
any term of attendance before qualifying 
for additional assistance in a succeeding 


year or off-navigation period. This quali- 
fication would be along lines similar to 
that outlined in DVA assistance to return- 
ing servicemen. . 


Incentive Bonus 

I have already mentioned rewards 
allowed by our economic system. I 
believe business in general teaches us that 
our free economic system advocates 
rewards for incentive, initiative, risk, etc. 
etc. And I also believe the companies 
involved in this dispute adhere to and 
express that teaching. This is not to be 
read as any criticism of their thinking as 
businessmen. In addition to the above 
financial assistance while attending trade 
school an incentive bonus should be paid 
to those engineers showing initiative by 
such extra study to obtain a_ higher 
certification. 

I would therefore recommend that in 
addition to, and independent of promo- 
tional pay, the following incentive bonus 
scale shall apply to all engineers obtaining 
improved certification above that of a 4th 
Class Certificate :— 


For advancement from 4th to 8rd 
Class Certificate—$2.50/month ; 

For advancement from 8rd to 2nd 
Class Certificate—$5/month ; 

For advancement from 2nd to Ist 
Class Certificate—$10/month; 
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and that this bonus be paid without regard 
to the position held by the engineer in 
question. For example, an engineer, hold- 
ing a 38rd engineers position, and who has 
a 4th class certificate then obtains his 3rd 
class certificate will receive in addition to 
his salary as 3rd an additional incentive 
bonus of $2.50 per month. Also, an engi- 
neer, holding a 2nd engineers position, who 
holds a 2nd class certificate then obtains 
his Ist class certificate will receive in 
addition to his salary as 2nd an additional 
incentive bonus of $10 per month. 

Under no circumstances are the above 
recommendations, the trade school assist- 
ance and the incentive bonus, to be 
understood to be recommendations in lieu 
of wage increases. ‘These are made to be 
in addition to my wage adjustment recom- 
mendations under Schedules I and II. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


The economic observation “You get what 
you pay for” can have equal effect when 
stated, “You pay for what you get”. With 
this thought and from study of the facts 
I agree with the earlier findings of Justice 
Rand in his report which is now known 
as the Rand Formula. I feel that those 
employees who accept the wage rates and 
other improved working conditions obtained 
through the process of collective bargain- 
ing by the union representing the major 
group of employees in the particular 
industry to which they are attached should 
be prepared to pay their share of the costs 
involved by the union in providing these 
services. The Rand Formula check-off 
would provide these reluctant employees 
with the opportunity to do “the right 
thing”. 

I realize that unions have not reached 
the same national closed-shop status of 
legal and other professions. However, I 
feel that these unions deserve some assist- 
ance for the assistance they offer to both 
their membership and the industry in- 
volved. I recommend that a system of a 
voluntary-revocable check-off be introduced 
into the new agreement between the com- 
panies and the Union along the following 
general lines:— 


The Company will deduct from the pay 
of all Marine Engineer Officers dues 
and assessments payable to the Asso- 
ciation upon the voluntary, and revoc- 
able, authorization in writing of the 
employed engineer concerned and will 
forward the same to the office of the 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., at 204 Notre 
Dame West, Montreal, on a _ semi- 
annual basis. 
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It will be understood that the Association 
and Marine Engineer Officers will hold 
harmless the Company in making the 
deductions and forwarding same to the 
Association’s Montreal office. 

In making the above recommendation I 
am aware the companies state in their 
submission that the compulsory check-off 
cannot be effective or valid under the 
Canada Shipping Act. You will notice 


_that this recommendation is not compulsory 


but is a voluntary allotment made by the 
Association member to his Association. 
And as for the companies statement that 
the check-off isn’t necessary, I must say 
that my recommendation is made with the 
full knowledge that a check-off is necessary 
for the welfare of the organization in con- 
tinuing its legitimate functions of providing 
necessary services to its members. 


Continuous Operation 
Should the companies fail to provide 
even the limited union security offered in 
my recommendation of the introduction 
of the voluntary-revocable check-off of dues 
on a semi-annual basis, I would then 
recommend that this section binding the 
union to give the companies a form of 
security be stricken from the contract. 
However, should the opposite prevail and 
this limited union security is provided 
under the new contract, I would then 
recommend the continued inclusion of the 
present “Continuity of Work” clause in the 
contract with the following protective 
addition :— 
No member of the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. will be expected to cross a legal 
picket line of any other organization 
if he reasonably apprehends that if he 
does so physical violence may be done 
to him. 


I should think that failure on the part 
of the companies to meet this reeommenda- 
tion would mean that they are fully pre- 
pared to completely underwrite any conse- 
quence that may happen a member of the 
Association if he is required, under his 
contract, to cross the picket line of another 
organization during a period of labour 
difficulties involving other organizations. 


Accommodation 

I would recommend the continuance at 
present of the clause presently in the con- 
tract, that is clause 10, with the recom- 
mendation that the companies go so far 
as to make reasonable improvements 
where necessary. In this respect I recom- 
mend that in cases where living accommo- 
dations and conditions are considered 


inadequate by the Association, and 
where the companies refuse to make the 
necessary repairs, that they make a survey 
of such conditions from which a submission 
would be prepared suggesting the desired 
improvements, and that the companies, or 
company involved, make a _ countering 
submission of supporting reasons why it is 
not feasible or necessary to make the 
requested changes. These submissions 
would then be turned over to a neutral 
arbitrator for study and decision. His 
decision would be final and binding on 
both parties. The arbitrator to be named 
by title rather than by person at the time 
of the signing of the contract. 


This recommendation is aimed at a 
gradual and definite improvement in 
accommodations and _ living conditions 


aboard existing ships, it being the feeling 
that new and modern ships are not in the 
immediate offing. At least that is the 
impression left by Mr. Dunkerley of 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited when he 
expressed the supporting opinion that new 
ships “are a nice thing to think about.” 


Character of Work 

In the conditions presently in the exist- 
ing contract I can find no evidence to 
indicate that licensed personnel have 
protection from being called upon to 
perform the duties of unlicensed personnel. 
Neither do I concur in the idea of 
voluntary agreement by these engineers 
because to refuse could conceivably 
jeopardize his future re-employment. I 
recommend that an additional clause be 
included under this section of the contract 
to provide that during the periods of lay- 
up and fit-out and on week-ends a fireman 
or oiler must be available to attend and 
stoke furnaces during the security hours. 


4th Engineers on Ships 

It is the companies’ prerogative to 
endanger their physical investment in their 
ships if they so desire. But, it is not 
their prerogative to endanger or risk 
danger in any way to any member of the 
crews aboard those ships. In keeping with 
the exigencies of the position and the 
safety of the personnel aboard I recom- 
mend that 4th engineers be employed 
aboard all ships other than canallers, and 
I would recommend that serious considera- 
tion be given to the placement of 5th 
engineers aboard these ships at a later 
date and that the same thoughts be given 
to canallers in respect to placing 4th 
engineers aboard them. 


Subsistence Allowance 


I recommend that during periods of lay- 
up and fit-out when accommodation is 
not provided on board ship the companies 
will make clean and adequate room and 
board available ashore. However, should 
the companies not provide such room and 
board or should the engineers, or any one 
of them consider that the room and board 
provided are not up to the standard 
expected he shall be free to find his own, 
for which the company will be responsible 
for an amount not exceeding $7.50 per day. 


Marine Disaster 


I recommend that in the event a Marine 
Engineer Officer suffers loss of clothing and 
personal effects through a marine disaster 
or shipwreck, while an employee of the 
company, he be compensated by the pay- 
ment of three hundred and fifty dollars 
($350). 

I would further suggest that the Associa- 
tion investigate the possibility of obtaining 
a& marine disaster or shipwreck group 
floater policy to cover its members for 
personal loss in excess of the $350 
recommended. 


Change of Name 

It remains difficult to completely under- 
stand the companies’ opposition, as 
expressed in their submission, to the 
Change of Name, Affiliation or Ownership 
clause requested by the Association, espe- 
cially in consideration of the fact no money 
expenditure on their part is involved. 

I recommend that this agreement security 
clause requested by the Association be 
granted. 


Boarding Passes 

In view of the reported difficulties of 
the Association in obtaining passes to board 
the ships of one particular company to 
service the members of the Association on 
board, I recommend that the companies 
agree to issue boarding passes to accredited 
representatives of the Association to board 
all companies’ ships at any port of call. 
It would be understood that the Associa- 
tion representative would present his pass 
to the Master or the Officer in charge on 
boarding the ship, and that he would not 
have the right to interfere in any way with 
the operation of the ship. 


Passenger Vessels 

I also recommend that the Passenger 
Vessels of Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
come within the scope of this agreement 
and that the Marine Engineers employed 
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aboard these vessels be paid a wage scale 
at the level of the Class “E” or canal 
vessel. 

I must state here that I wasn’t much 
impressed with Mr. Dunkerley’s threat to 
remove certain fringe benefits provided crew 
members of these vessels if their wages 
were brought within the scope of the agree- 
ment. The obvious inference being that 
these were granted in leu of wages. In 
the event he should carry out this threat, 
I would recommend that retroactive wage 
adjustments be made to these crew mem- 
bers to compensate for the loss of these 
fringe benefits. 


Entitlement and Definition 


I suggest the use of the term “Junior 
Engineer Officer” is misleading and does 
not necessarily convey the proper meaning 
of the term. I recommend that the term 
“Junior Engineer Officer” be changed to 
read “Marine Engineer Officer” wherever 
it appears in the contract and that where 
used it shall mean all Marine Engineers 
employed as such by the companies and 
serving on their vessels, but shall not 
include Chief Engineer Officers. 


Conclusion 


In all my recommendations on matters 
of the dispute brought before the Board 
I kept myself aware of the interests of the 
community. I realized that the crew mem- 
bers of the vessels covered by the contract 
under dispute are also community members 
and likewise have rights, privileges to be 
safeguarded, and a human dignity which 
comes above and before all physical prop- 
erty rights. With these thoughts in mind 
I tried to recommend fairly and justly, in 
my opinion. 

In my recommendations I have on 
numerous instances not come up to the 
expectations of the Association, and equally, 
I have not come down to the hopes of the 
companies. 

I suggest to the Association that they 
consider well my recommendations and 
accept them as progress. Time and circum- 
stances will give them the further progress 
_ we feel they are entitled to. 

I suggest to the companies that they 
will find on examination, my recommenda- 
tions merit their serious consideration and 
acceptance. I suggest also that if they 
examine all phases of their operations and 
their employees’ needs that they will con- 
sider themselves bound in conscience, as 
well as social and commutative justice to 
grant the recommendations I have made. 


(Sgd.) Ken Green, 
Member. 
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This Agreement made the 
day of POSS Ay 
(hereinafter called the “Company”’) 
of the First Part 
and 
The National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District) 
(hereinafter called the “Association’’) 
of the Second Part 
Witnesseth as follows:— 


1. Purpose of Agreement 

The general purpose of this agreement 
is to ensure for the Company, the Assoc- 
lation and the Marine Engineer Officers 
covered hereby the full benefits of orderly 
and legal collective bargaining, and to 
ensure to the extent possible the safety 
and physical welfare of such Marine Engi- 
neer Officers, economy of operation, 
standards of service and protection of the 
Company’s property. It is recognized to 
be the duty of the Company and the 
Association and such Marine Engineer 
Officers to co-operate fully, individually 
and collectively for advancing of such 
purposes. 


2. Recognition 

The Association is recognized to be the 
exclusive bargaining agent for a unit of 
the employees of the Company comprising’ 
Marine Engineer Officers. In this agree- 
ment “Marine Engineer Officers” shall mean 
all Marine Engineer Officers employed by 
the Company and serving on the Com- 
pany’s vessels, but shall not include Chief 
Engineer Officers. 


3. Continuity of Work 

(a) By reason of the orderly procedures 
established by this agreement for the 
settlement of disputes and the handling of 
grievances, it is agreed that during the 
term of this agreement: 

(1) The Company shall not declare or 
cause a lockout with respect to any 
Marine Engineer Officers; and 

(11) The Association shall not declare 
or authorize a strike or any work stop- 
page by any Marine Engineer Officers. 
(b) Members of the Association will not 

be expected to cross a legal picket line of 
any other organization if the member 
reasonably apprehends that if he does so 
physical violence may be done to him. 


4. Preference of Employment 

(a) It is understood that when necessary 
to engage Marine Engineer Officers who 
have not been previously employed by the 


Company, preference will be given io mem- 
bers of the Association in good standing, 
or to persons who have an application for 
membership before the Association, pro- 
vided such men are suitable to the Com- 
pany. The Company will encourage the 
Chief Engineer to advise the Association 
when a vacancy occurs. 


(b) The actual selection and hiring of 
Marine Engineer Officers shall be at the 
discretion of the Chief Engineer and the 
Company. 


5. Conditions of Employment 


(a) This agreement shall apply to all 
Marine Engineer Officers employed by the 
Company who shall be members in good 
standing of the Association at the expiry 
of thirty days after the execution of this 
agreement. 


(b) The Company will deduct from the 
pay of all Marine Engineer Officers dues 
and assessments payable to the Association 
upon the voluntary, and revocable, author- 
ization in writing by the Marine Engineer 
concerned, and will forward the same to 
the office of the Association at 204 Notre 
Dame West, Montreal on a semi-annual 
basis. 


(G1) The payroll dues deduction author- 
ization shall be in the following form: 


“National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District) 


eoereeeev eee eee eee eee eee e eer ee wee eeeee eevee ere 


coo e eer eee oor eeerer ee eee ee eo eeoe oe ee eeee eee ee 


(Christian Name(s) ) 

Wiercisy amtnorize: then =. oes... oc. ons «oe 0s 

(Employing Company) 
to deduct from my pay on a semi-annual 
basis, dues and assessments as a member 
of the above Association at the rate of 
Beare teres per month, or at such rate as may 
be from time to time authorized in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions of 
the Association, and to remit the money 
thus withheld to the above Association in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
signed between the Company and the 
Association. This authorization shall con- 
tinue in effect during my term of employ- 
ment with the Company. 


Sie Meise eo. aki Doe nit ye tamtae eric sto e 
Address 
a temn ees oe aac sine cs Soo Eee 105280." 
(ii) One copy of the above authoriza- 
tion shall be forwarded to the Company 
and one copy shall be kept by the 
Association. 


ele se oeeensuecevoececanecveseeeveasveeoeeee ee 


(iii) Only payroll deductions now or 
hereafter required by Law, deductions of 
moneys due or owing the Company, pen- 
sion deductions and deductions for 
Provident Fund shall be made from 
wages prior to the deduction of dues. 


(iv) The Company shall not be respon- 
sible financially or otherwise either to the 
Association or to any Marine Engineer 
Officer for any failure to make deduc- 
tions or for making improper deduc- 
tions or remittances, however, in any 
instance in which an error occurs in the 
amount of any deductions of dues from 
a Marine Engineer Officer’s wages, the 
Company shall adjust it directly with the 
Officer. In the case of a mistake in the 
amount of remittance to the Associa- 
tion, the Company shall adjust the 
amount in a subsequent remittance. 

(v) The Company and _ Association 
shall co-operate fully in defence of any 
action at law against either parties 
resulting from any deductions from pay- 
rolls made by the Company under this 
agreement. Each party shall bear its own 
cost of such defence. 


(c) Every Marine Engineer Officer 
employed must carry a Canadian Seaman’s 
Identification Card. 

(d) No Marine Engineer Officer shall 
be employed on any of the Company’s 
ships unless he shall have signed and had 
witnessed in duplicate the following state- 
ment: 

“T hereby certify that 1 am not a 
member, sympathizer with or support 
the Communist or Fascist Party of 
Canada, or any organization that 
advocates the overthrow of Govern- 
ment by force or violence.” 


» Copies of the above statement will be 
filed, one with the Company and one with 
the Association. 


6. Hours of Work 
(a) Effective at signing of agreement— 
48 hours per week; 


Effective from March 1, 1954— 
44 hours per week; 
Effective from August 1, 1954— 


40 hours per week. 

(b) For the period from the signing of 
this agreement until August 1, 1954, the 
following hours per week shall be the 
hours of work under the circumstances 
indicated: 

(i) 40 hours per week during fit-out 
and lay-up; 
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(ii) 40 hours per week while the ship 
is in port; 

(111) 8 hours per day while the ship is 
at sea. 

(c) The daily working hours shall be 8 
per day. 

(d) Time in excess of the above 
schedules shall be worked at the discre- 
tion of the Chief Engineer Officer, who 
shall call for such work only in case of 
emergency; routine maintenance shall be 
carried on during normal watches. 


7. Overtime 

(a) Premium rates shall be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of the following 
schedule: 

(i) For all work performed beyond 8 
hours per day; 

(ii) For maintenance work performed 
in port other than regular watchkeeping; 

(iii) For all work performed on Sunday 
from the signing of this contract until 
March 1, 1954; 

(iv) For all work performed on Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday from March 1, 
1954, until August 1, 1954; 

(v) For all work performed on Satur- 
day and Sunday after August 1, 1954. 


(b) The premium rates for the overtime 
performed under i, ii, ili, iv and v above 
shall be on the following basis: 





Class 





(i) The premium rates for subsections ° 
i and ii of section (a) above shall be 
one and one-half times the normal hourly 
rate of pay for the first four hours and 
double the normal hourly rate for each 
continuous hour or fraction thereof. 

(ii) Double the normal hourly rate of 
pay for all work performed on Sunday. 

(iii) Time and one-half the normal 
hourly rate for all work performed after 
noon on Saturday from March 1, 1954, 
until August 1, 1954. 

(iv) Double the normal hourly rate of 
pay for all work performed on Satur- 
day or Sunday after August 1, 1954. 


(c) When a Marine Engineer Officer is 
called upon to perform work during a 
designated overtime period he shall receive 
pay for a minimum of 4 hours at the 
agreed upon overtime premium rates. 


(d) The premium rate for work per- 
formed on designated Statutory Holidays 
shall be double the normal hourly rate of 
pay for the hours actually worked on that 
day and double the normal hourly rate for 
the remainder of the normal number of 
hours that the Marine Engineer Officer 
would have worked if it had not been a 
holiday. 

(e) The following shall be the normal 
hourly rates of pay for computing premium 
rates for the purpose of overtime payment: 











Class ‘'E”’ 
Canallers 6 


1918 818/618), 6. Rise] eis Sele sine: 9 (@)\6 .¢) 610) htealale O06 wlleleleve’ s)aeierereieletene te: oe 
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At March 1, | August 1, 

Signing 1954 1954 

$ $ $ 
CE eect te beet 2.00 2.25 
Ae Bae ene i 1252 1.71 1.93 
SO es ae 137 1.54 1.75 
sa PA eee on are tae aes 1.87 PSHE 2.39 
Taped RE Oe eee 1.57 Cee 2.01 
MAIR Paes Aa at TON a J 1.47 1.66 1.87 
«anne Bas ee 1.87 Qe 2.39 
Pee oie asin: eee V57 Nerd! 2.01 
Tag SOs eee ee ee 1.47 1.66 1.87 
=o SS A Ew = Aree 1.92 Die lid 2.45 
atin pareetsde eaten ck tanes IL ee ad 2.01 
tt colo ere et 1.49 1.69 1.91 
OES hk cae 2.00 2.26 2205 
ss Re ee eee 1.60 1.80 2.04 
waht Orage aihpee ho SRE 1.49 1.69 1.9) 
SLAs eee 1.39 1.55 1.76 


These normal hourly rates of pay are 
determined in the following manner: 


(i) For the rate effective from the 
signing of this agreement—by dividing 
the monthly salary outlined in Article 8 
by 208 hours; 

(ii) For he rate effective from teh 
1, 1954—by dividing the monthly salary 
outlined in Article 8 by 190 hours; and 

(iii) For the rate effective from August 
1, 1954—by dividing the monthly salary 
outlined in Article 8 by 173 hours. 

(e) It is agreed that all overtime pay 
adjustments will be made at the end of 
each pay-month. 





Class 





Class ‘‘E”’ 
Canallers 


Class ‘‘A’”’ 
Over 5 1B, ,000 tons 


Ce CC re ey 


(b) It is agreed that in the event of 
any upward revision of the wage rate 
paid the unlicensed after March 1, 1953, 
the percentage wage differential existing 
between the unlicensed and the Marine 
Engineer Officers at that date will be 
maintained by any necessary revision of 
the wage schedule under this Article. 

(c) The present premium now being 
paid on self-loaders will be maintained. 

(d) Third and Fourth Marine Engineer 
Officers without a certificate and working 
on permits may be paid $10 less per month. 


9. Trade School Assistance 

At the end of its navigation season the 
Company will contribute the sum of $4.50 
per day to any Marine Engineer Officer 
in its employment to assist him in meeting 
living expenses while attending an approved 
trade school for the purpose of obtaining 
an improved engineers’ certificate. 


Ce ee i er ry 


Cote ee eee ee meer eran ester eserererereresernerceseseseses 


(f) All overtime shall be worked at the 
discretion of the Chief Engineer Officer. 

(g) No overtime will be paid in cases 
of emergency, which shall mean any duties 
performed for the safety of the vessel at 
sea or in port and safety of boilers and 
running machinery in port. 


8. Rates of Pay 

All work performed hereunder shall be 
paid for on a monthly basis. The com- 
parable hourly basis shall be as outlined 
in Article 7. The monthly basis shall be 
as follows: 




















Iffective 
from 
pias Hie eg ae i neat 1 
1954 2 
$ $ $ 

Say oes Se erat eae 367.20 380.80 391.00 
Oe LE 8s, 3 315.40 327.10 335.86 
3 Oe, De 284.10 295.10 303 .37 
Sa a Se Le 388.80 403 .20 414.00 
5 Tes 6 AO 326.70 338.80 347.87 
Rn Cae oY BCR Bee 305.10 316.40 324.87 
3 AE 388.80 403.20 414.00 
iG BR Neca. 5 Pee ede has 326.70 338.80 347.87 
DF  aeae ee en 305.10 316.40 324.87 
BO See of Eee eee 399.60 414.40 425.50 
A) on ek 326.70 338.80 347.87 
SR ms toe he 310.50 322.00 330.62 
Ai ees ee ec his oe 415 80 431 20 442.75 
HORS TEs OE re 332.10 344.40 353.62 
CME FOE aan! 310.50 322.00 330.62 
it 5S ee te apa ae 286 20 296.80 304.75 

These trade schools will be conducted 


during the off-navigation season between 
lay-up and fit-out. 

Marine Engineer Officers qualifying for 
this Trade School assistance will agree to 
attend these schools for the duration of 
the off-season school term. 

It is agreed by the Association that 
Marine Engineer Officers must pass any 
qualifying examinations set by the school 
during any term of attendance before 
qualifying for additional assistance in any 
succeeding year or off-navigation period. 


10. Incentive Bonus 

In addition to and independent of 
promotional ‘pay or position held, the 
following incentive bonus scale shall apply 
to all Marine Engineer Officers obtaining 
improved certification above that of a 4th 
Class Certificate: 

(i) For advancement from 4th to 3rd 
class certificate a bonus of $2.50 per 
month; 
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(ii) For advancement from 8rd to 2nd 
class certificate a bonus of $5 per month; 
(iii) For advancement from 2nd to Ist 
class certificate a bonus of $10 per month. 


11. Living Conditions Aboard Ship 


(a) Where accommodation is available, 
every Marine Engineer Officer shall have 
living quarters aboard ship in line with 
the position he holds. 

(b) Where adequate living accommoda- 
tion is not available the Company agrees 
to make every effort to provide such 
accommodation. 

(c) In cases where accommodations and 
conditions are considered inadequate by 
the Association, and where the Company 
does not make the necessary or requested 
repairs: 

(i) The Association will make a survey 
of such inadequate accommodations or 
conditions from which a submission will 
be made supporting the original request 
for improvements; 

(ii) The Company will prepare a 
countering submission of supporting 
reasons why it will not be feasible or 
necessary to make the requested changes; 

(111) Within 10 days after the original 
request by the Association for such 
improvements in accommodations or con- 
ditions, the submissions outlined in (i) 
and (ii) of this section shall be sub- 
mitted to an independent arbitrator for 
study and decision, which shall be given 
within 14 days after receipt of the sub- 
missions and shall be binding to both 
parties; 

(iv) It is agreed that the independent 
arbitrator in such cases shall be........ 


12. Subsistence Allowance 


The Company agrees to provide room 
and board ashore for Marine Engineer 
Officers when such accommodations are not 
provided on board ship. 

Should the Company not provide such 
room and board or should the Marine Engi- 
neer Officers or any one of them consider 
the room and board provided not up to 
the standard expected, he shall be free to 
find his own, for which the Company will 
be responsible for an amount not exceed- 
ing $7.50 per day in the case of the Marine 
Engineer Officer away from his home port, 
and $3.50 per day in the case of the Marine 
Engineer Officer in his home port. 


13. Transportation Costs 

When a Marine Engineer Officer is 
engaged for a vessel away from his home 
port and has served the Company con- 
tinuously aboard ship from the time of 
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spring fit-out to completion of lay-up in 
the fall, or has been absent during this 
period for reasons satisfactory to the Chief 
Engineer and the Company, or signs on 
a Company vessel after the time of spring 
fit-out as a replacement, the Company 
agrees to pay reasonable transportation 
costs to and from his home not exceeding 
a distance of 500 miles, though, at the 
discretion of the Chief Engineer and the 
Company, a further distance may be 
allowed. These costs to include first class 
passage, meals and berth. In case of 
discharge for cause or leaving the ship for 
personal reasons, all travelling costs shall 
be borne by the employee. 


14. Vacations with Pay 


(a) Marine Engineer Officers who have 
served continuously aboard their ships or 
other ships of the Company from the 
time of the fit-out to the completion of 
lay-up in the fall, or who have been absent 
during this period for reasons satisfactory 
to the Chief Engineer and the Company, 
shall have accruing to them and payable 
at the end of the season in lieu of vaca- 
tions during the season sixteen (16) days’ 
pay, plus one additional day’s pay for each 
year’s continuous service in excess of five 
(5) years. 

(b) Considering shorter periods of service 
such Marine Engineer Officers shall like- 
wise be entitled to one day’s pay for each 
month’s work in lieu of vacation, provided 
they shall have worked a minimum of six 
months at the completion of lay-up. 


15. Statutory Holidays 
The following days are to be recognized 

as Statutory Holidays while the ship is 
in operation: 

Christmas Day 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Dominion Day 

Queen’s Birthday 

Thanksgiving Day 

Empire Day 

Labour Day. 


On Statutory Holidays while the ship is 
in operation only routine operational duties 
shall be performed ‘except while the ship 
is in drydock or entering or leaving 
drydock. 


16. Seniority 

(a) A Seniority List is compiled by the 
Company and will be revised at the 
beginning of each season. Such list will 
show names, positions and date of last 
entry into service in_ seniority will 
accumulate. 


(b) The name of a newly employed 
Marine Engineer Officer shall be placed on 
the Seniority List immediately. 

(c) A copy of the Seniority List will be 
open for scrutiny by the Marine Engineer 
Officers currently employed by the Com- 
pany or any accredited officer of the 
Association during office hours at the head 
office of the Company. 


17. Promotions 


It is mutually agreed that promotions 
shall be based on ability, qualifications 
and merit, and in cases where these are 
equal, preference shall be given to 
employees with the greatest seniority of 
service. 


18. Character of Work 


(a) The work of all Marine Engineer 
Officers shall be under the direction of the 
Chief Engineer. 

(b) Except in emergency, Marine Engi- 
neer Officers will be required to do only 
the work and perform the duties normally 
expected of one of his rank. 

(c) During the periods of lay-up and 
fit-cout and on week-ends a fireman or 
oiler will be available to attend and stoke 
furnaces during the security hours. 


19. 4th Engineers 


The Company agrees to employ 4th 
engineers on all ships other than canallers. 


20. Boarding Passes 


(a) The Company shall issue passes to 
authorized representatives of the Associa- 
tion. These passes shall cover all vessels 
of the Company and shall remain in force 
from the date of issue until the Company 
issues new passes and shall be honoured 
by the vessel’s Master or Officer in charge 
at all ports of call of the vessels. 

(b) The Association representative shall 
present his pass on boarding the vessel 
to the Master or Officer in charge. 

(c) The Association representatives shall 
have the right to engage in negotiations 
with the Chief Engineer of the vessel in 
respect to any dispute of grievance, but 
shall not have the right to interfere in any 
way with the operation of the vessel. 

(d) Before receiving a Boarding Pass the 
Association representative must provide the 
Company with a waiver of any claim for 
any damage resulting from any accident 
or injury in or about Company property. 


21. Marine Disaster 


The Company agrees that in the event 
a Marine Engineer Officer suffers loss of 
clothing and personal effects through a 


marine disaster or shipwreck, while an 
employee of the Company, the Company 
will reimburse him by the payment of 
$350 upon receipt of a declaration of loss. 


22. Change of Name 


It is agreed that should the Association 
change its name or affiliation or the Com- 
pany change its name or ownership, the 
terms of this agreement shall be binding 
upon the Association and the Company 
upon whatever names, affiliation or owner- 
ship they may later be classed. 


23. Grievance Procedure 


Grievances | shall 
remedy except in 
following procedure: 


(a) a Marine Engineer Officer (herein- 
after called the “complainant’’) who has a 
grievance shall reduce the same to writing 
and deliver it to his Chief Engineer 
Officer ; 


(b) within forty-eight (48) hours after 
receipt of the grievance the Chief Engineer 
Officer shall deliver to the complainant his 
written decision with respect to the 
grievance; 


(c) if the complainant is not satisfied 
with such decision he may so advise the 
Association, which shall have seven (7) 
days after receipt by the complainant of 
such decision to give written notice to the 
Company that the Association wishes to 
discuss the grievance with the Company; 


subject to 
with the 


not be 
accordance 


(d) as soon as possible after receipt of 
such notice by the Company, and in any 
event within two (2) weeks thereafter, 
representatives of the Association and the 
Company shall meet at the head office of 
the Company to discuss the grievance; 

(e) either the Association or the Com- 
pany shall have the right to request 
arbitration of the grievance at any time 
within two (2) weeks after the first such 
meeting between representatives of the 
Association and the Company if the 
grievance has not heretofore been settled 
to the satisfaction of the complainant and 
the Association. 


24. Arbitration 


Upon the written request of either party 
made within the time limited by subsec- 
tion (e) of Article 23, any grievance 
involving the interpretation or alleged 
violation of any provision of this agree- 
ment and which has not been settled to 
the satisfaction of the Association and the 
Company by conference or negotiation, 
may be submitted to an arbitration 
board. Matters involving any request for 
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a modification of this agreement or which 
are not covered by this agreement shall 
be subject to arbitration. 


The Arbitration Board shall consist of 
three members, whereof one shall be 
selected by the Association and one by 
the Company, and the third, who shall be 
the Chairman, shall be selected by the 
two first mentioned members of the Board. 
The members to be selected by the Asso- 
ciation and the Company respectively shall 
be named within fifteen (15) days after 
the request for arbitration shall have been 
made, and the Chairman shall be selected 
within thirty (30) days from the making 
of such request. In the event that the 
said two members selected by the Associa- 
tion and the Company respectively shall 
fail within the said thirty day period to 
agree upon the selection: of a Chairman, 
the matter may be referred by either 
member to the Minister of Labour of 
Canada who shall select and designate the 
Chairman. 


In the event of any vacancy on the 
Board occurring by reason of death, 
incapacity or resignation, or for any other 
reason, such vacancy shall be filled in the 
same manner as is provided herein for the 
establishment of the Board in the first 
instance. 


A statement of the dispute or question 
to be arbitrated shall be submitted by 
both parties, either jointly or separately, 
to all members of the Board within five 
(5) days of the appointment of the Chair- 
man. The Arbitration Board shall convene 
within fifteen (15) days after the appoint- 
ment of the Chairman, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed by the parties, and shall 
render its decision as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

The decision of the Board shall be 
limited to the dispute or question con- 
tained in the statement or statements 
submitted to it by the parties. The 
decision of the Arbitration Board shall not 
change, add to, vary or disregard any 
provision of this agreement. 

Decisions of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Arbitration Board, which are 
made under the authority of this Arbitra- 
tion Clause, shall be final and binding 
upon the Company, the Association and all 
persons concerned. 

The expenses, if any, of the members 
of the Arbitration Board shall be paid as 
follows: The Association shall pay the fees 
and expenses of the member selected by 
it; the Company shall pay the fees and 
expenses of the member selected by it; 
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and the fees and expenses of the Chairman 
shall be divided equally between the Com- 
pany and the Association. 

If either party shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this 
Article 24 the other party may apply to 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
which may amend the procedure in this 
Article set out as it may deem appropriate. 


25. Notices 

Any notice or request to be given or 
made to the Association hereunder may 
be validly given by mailing the same by 
prepaid ordinary post to the Association 
at Room 46, 204 Notre Dame Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec, and any such notice or 
request to be given to the Company may 
be validly given by mailing the same by 
prepaid ordinary post to the Company at 
its head office. 


26. Clause Paramount 

Nothing contained in this agreement shall 
be so construed as to effect the obligations 
of both parties to adhere to the provisions 
of employment as set out in the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, as amended, or other 
Government legislation or regulation, nor 
to impair in any manner whatsoever the 
absolute authority of the Master. 


27. Interpretation 

Except where the context requires other- 
wise, all words and expressions used herein 
shall have the meaning ascribed to them 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada. 


28. Duration of Agreement. 

This Agreement shall be in effect from 
the Ist day of March, 1953, to the 28th day 
of February 1955. 

In Witness Whereof the parties hereto 
have executed these presents. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District). 
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Note: 
This draft Agreement shall apply to the 
following Companies: 
Colonial Steamships, Limited; 
N. M. Paterson & Sons, Limited; 
Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company, Limited. 


This draft Agreement shall also apply to 
the Canada Steamship Lines Limited with 
the following Article to follow Article 21 
of this draft: 


22. Passenger Vessels 


The Company agrees that the Preece: 
Vessels of their line shall come within the 
scope of this Agreement, and that Marine 


Engineer Officers employed aboard these 
vessels be paid a wage scale at the level 
of the Class “E” or Canal Vessel. 
Article 22 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 23; 
Article 23 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 24; 
Article 24 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 25; 
Article 25 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 26; 
Article 26 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 27; 
Article 27 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 28. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Brookland Company Limited (Radio Station CKWS) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 


Technicians 


The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Nominee 
of the Employer, and Mr. Miller Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union, sat for the hearing 
of this matter at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, on the 20th and the 26th 
days of August 1953. 

There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
D. C. Cunningham, QC, Counsel, and Mr. R. 
Hofstetter, Mgr. of Radio Station CKWS. 

There appeared for the Union: Mr. 
David Lewis, Counsel, Mr. T. O’Sullivan, 
International Representative, and Mr. J. 
Chorley, Chairman of the Local Committee 
of the Union. 

The Union is the Bargaining Agent for 
16 persons in the employ of the Employer, 
of whom 5 are women and 11 are men. 


This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions of 
the first Collective Agreement to be made 
between them. At the commencement of 
these proceedings there were several 
matters in issue, the most important of 
which might be listed under the following 
subject captions :— 


Union Security * Wages 

Hours of Work Statutory Holidays 
Seniority Vacations. 
Jurisdiction 


On October 19, 1958, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous 
reports of the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians and Brookland 
Company Limited (Radio Station 
CKWS, Kingston, Ont. and Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough, Ont.) 


The Boards were under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 


was appointed by the Minister on the 


joint recommendation of the other 
members of the Boards, Joseph Sedg- 
wick, QC, Toronto, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., nominees to both 
Boards. of the employer and union 
respectively. 

The Boards reported that agreement 
has been effected on all of the matters 
in issue. 

The texts of the reports are reproduced 
below. 
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The Board is pleased to report that as 
a result of concessions made by both 
parties to this dispute, that agreement has 
been effected on all matters in issue, and 
that the parties have entered into a 
Collective Agreement dated 11th September 
1953 which will remain in force for a period 
of one year. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. Sepawick, 
Nominee of the Employer 
(Sgd.) Mitter Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 13th October 
1953. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Brookland Company Limited (Radio Station CHEX) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 


Technicians 

The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Nominee 
of the Employer, and Mr. Miller Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union, sat for the hearing 
of this matter at Toronto, Ontario, on the 
21st September 1953. After private discus- 
sions with representatives of the respective 
parties, the Board met again on the 
2nd October 1953. 

There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
T. J. Carley, QC, Counsel, and Mr. D. R. 
Lawrie, Manager of Radio Station CHEX. 

There appeared for the Union: Mr. 
David Lewis, Counsel, and Mr. MT. 
O'Sullivan, International Representative. 

The Union is the Bargaining Agent for 
15 persons in the employ of the Employer, 
of whom 4 are women and 11 are men. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions of 


the first Collective Agreement to be made 
between them. Specifically the matters 
referred to this Board were as follows:— 

Wages 

Jurisdiction of the Union 

Union Security. 

The Board is pleased to report that as 
a result of concessions made by both 
parties to this dispute, that agreement has 
been effected on all of the matters in issue 
and that a new Collective Agreement for 
a term of one year is being entered into 
by the parties forthwith. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. SzDGwick, 
Nominee of the Employer. 
(Sgd.) Miter Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 10th October 

1953. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard September 15, 1953. 
(Publication in the Lasour Gazerrs of 
cases heard January 13, April 14 and 
June 9 was delayed until the October 
issue (p. 1494) as a result of a combina- 
tion of factors over which the editors had 
no control.) 

The three disputes concerned: an engi- 
neer’s claim for payment on the basis of 
20 miles per hour instead of 124 miles per 
hour on a short passenger run; the severity 
of discipline awarded a conductor in con- 
nection with a derailment; and the opera- 
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tion of diesel locomotives in yard service 
without helpers. 

The Board partially sustained the 
employees’ claims in the second case but 
did not sustain them in the first and third. 

The three disputes are summarized 
below. 


Case No. 638—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
concerning an engineer’s claim for pay- 
ment on the basis of 20 miles per hour on 
a passenger run. 

An engineer on an assigned passenger 
run claimed preparatory time, initial 


terminal delay, final terminal delay and 
inspection time on the basis of 20 miles 
per hour. Payment was made on the basis 
of 124 miles per hour. 

The employees argued that an article 
in the Engineers’ Schedule supports the 
engineer’s claim for payment on the basis 
of 20 miles per hour. 

The Company contended that the present 
method of payment in such cases, that is, 
on the basis of 124 miles per hour, has been 
in effect since 1931 and has never before 
been questioned. Furthermore, the com- 
pany asserted, it is consistent with the 
interpretation placed on the Schedule by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adyjust- 
ment No. 1 in Case No. 565. 

After hearing further evidence from both 
parties, the Board declined to sustain the 
employees’ claim. 


Case No. 639—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning the severity of discip- 
line awarded a conductor in connection 
with a derailment. 

A train consisting of 61 loads and seven 
empties, including caboose, derailed 26 cars 
down an embankment on a 12-degree curve. 
The curve is protected by a reflector type 
permanent slow sign reading “20 miles per 
hour” and is noted in the working Time 
Table. The conductor was suspended for 
two months and assessed 50 demerit marks 
for failing to take action to control exces- 
sive speed of the train. 

The conductor stated that bad weather 
prevented him from estimating the speed 
of the train. He noted the application of 
the air brakes by the engineer and con- 
cluded everything was in order as the train 
approached the curve. 

The employees argued the conductor 
could not have done any more than was 
being done by the engineer in applying 
the brakes from the engine. They 
requested that the Board consider the 
discipline and that the conductor be paid 
for time lost and the 50 demerits be 
removed from his record. 

The Company argued that speed tame 
recorders in the three diesel units pulling 
the train showed a speed of 40 miles per 
hour on entering the slow zone. The con- 
ductor, seated in the cupola of the caboose, 
should have made use of the radio tele- 
phone between the caboose and the engine 
to check on the train’s speed with the 
His failure to do this, consider- 


engineer. 
ing his 36 years’ experience, indicated 
negligence in his duty, the Company 
asserted. 


After hearing further evidence from both 
parties, the Board decided that the discip- 
line awarded the conductor was dispro- 
portionate to his failure. It ordered the 
removal of the 50 demerits assessed 
against his record. 


Case No. 640—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the Brotherhood’s clam that the company 
was wrongfully operating two diesel loco- 
motives in yard service at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, without firemen 
(helpers). 

Two diesel locomotives were used in both 
road and: yard service from early June 
until September, when they were modified 
for use in yard service alone. When they 
were used in yard service, a fireman was 
not employed. 

The Brotherhood pointed out that, 
because both engines weighed more than 
90,000 vounds before modification, a fire- 
man had to be employed, in accordance 
with the collective bargaining agreement. 
The company then accepted and paid a 
claim for a minimum day’s pay for a . 
fireman covering the period the locomotives 
were used in yard service while exceeding 
a weight of 90,000 pounds. . After the 
modification, neither locomotive weighed 
more than 90,000 pounds. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 

company acted unfairly in stripping certain 
parts from the locomotives in order to 
reduce their weight below 90,000 pounds. 
It wanted the company to again employ 
firemen on the engines. 
' The railway replied that the locomotives 
originally had weighed less than 90,000 _ 
pounds, that the adding of certain equip- 
ment on the request of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners to strengthen 
them for road service had raised the weight 
above 90,000 pounds and that the parts 
removed during the modification were those 
added for road service and were unneces- 
sary in yard service. None of the parts 
removed, the company emphasized, in any 
way affected the safe and proper operation 
of the locomotives in yard service. 

The Board ruled that the company had 
not violated the contract but declared that 
it ‘was not in a position to determine 
whether the company was unfair in making 
alterations to reduce weight to less than 
90,000 pounds. 

The Board declined to 
employees’ claim. 


sustain the 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Meat Processing — Charlottetown, P.EI., 
Montreal and Hull, Que., Toronto and 
Peterborough, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 
—Canada Packers Limited and the 
Umited Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Locals 282, 857, 314, 114, 210, 
216, 248 and 162, respectively. 


This agreement is effective August 1, 1953, 
and amends the agreement of August 1, 1952, 
as follows:— 


Wage rates: present hourly and weekly 
wage rates at or above base rate shall be 
increased for males by 5 cents per hour, and 
for females by 4 cents per hour. Wage 
rates of hourly paid employees shall further 
be increased by 4 cent for each full 23 
cents that their present rate is above base 
rate. While working on piece work, 5 cents 
per hour for hours worked will be added 
to piece work earnings. At Charlottetown 
instead of this 4 cent increase the wage 
rate shall be increased by 25 per cent of 
the difference between the base rate and the 
employees’ present hourly rate. Present 
starting rates are unchanged, but rates shall 
be increased by 5 cents for males and 4 
cents for females after 7 weeks employ- 
ment; and by an additional 4 cents for 
males and females after a further 6 weeks, 
except at Toronto where the additional 4 
cents for females is not given until after 
a further 19 weeks. At Vancouver present 
starting and base rates for females to be 
increased by an additional 3 cent per hour. 


Fruit and Vegetable . Packing—British 
Columbia— Okanagan Federated 
Shippers Association of Kelowna and 
the Federation of Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Unions (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice at 
least 60 days before expiry date. 


Union security: compulsory maintenance 
of membership for all members and prefer- 
ence to union members for continued 
employment, promotion, transfer and in 
hiring of new employees. No union member 
may be laid off and no non-members may 
be re-employed until all competent union 
members have been offered re-employment. 
This provision shall not apply to employees 
on the seniority list before May 1, 1949. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
with most of the provisions of the Rand 
Formula, which lays down penalties for 
unauthorized strikes and picketing and 
imposes certain other conditions. 


Hours of work: from June 1 to November 
30 of each year any 8 or 9 hours between 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
A number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


7 am. and 6 pm. for a day shift and 
between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. for a night shift. 
From December 1 to May 81 of each year 
8 hours per day or 44 hours per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours per day, and double time 
after 11 hours per day, from June 1 to 
November 30. From December 1 to May 31 
inclusive time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 44 hours per 
week; double time after 10 hours per day. 
Time and one-half for work on Sundays and 
on 7 recognized holidays. 


Rest periods: 10 minutes in the morning 
and 10 minutes in the afternoon after 24 
hours work, and after 24 hours overtime 
work. 


Vacations with pay: by Provincial law, 
one week after one year’s service. In 
addition the agreement provides for 2 weeks 
after 5 years’ service of 225 days per year. 


Wage rates per hour: receiving super- 
visor, supervising head carloader, head 
checker, grader foreman (male or female) 
$1.20 to $1.25; receiver, head carloader, 
warehouse shipper, head warehouseman, 
supervising engine operator $1.15 to $1.20; 
LCL and assistant shipper, head mainte- 
nance man $1.11 to $1.16; lift truck oper- 
ator, grader supervisor (male or female) 
$1.10 to $1.15; wiring and stacking in cold 
storage, packing iced vegetables (male) 
$1.09 to $1.14; hand pressman and _ size 
stamping $1.08 to $1.13; nailer operator, 
hand pressman, head labeller, wiring and 
stacking, other help in cold storage, engine 
operator, maintenance man, truck drivers 
(less than 2 years’ experience), dumpers 
(3 section grader), dispatchers, packing and 
washing vegetables (male) $1.05 to $1.10; 
labellers (male over 18 years), checkers, 
stampers and count stampers, stackers, car 
bracing, junior engine operator, maintenance 
helpers, truckers, skidmen, dumpers (2 sec- 
tion grader), swampers, night watchmen $1 
to $1.05; employees 17 or 18 years of age 
92 to 97 cents; truckers, stackers, skidmen 
(inexperienced, 2 week limit) 92 cents; 
sorters (head) 82 to 87 cents; labellers 
(over 18 female), checkers, stampers and 
count stampers (female) 81 to 86 cents; 
employees (under 16 years of age) 79 to 
84 cents; sorters (experienced), skid girl, 
packers (female, experienced), packers 


(other), vegetable trimmers or _ sorters 
(female) 75 to 80 cents; packers (female, 
inexperienced) 70 cents; labellers (under 18) 
66 to 71 cents. Piecework rates are also 
given. 

Shift premium: a 5 per cent premium 
for all workers on night shift. 


Provision is made for. settlement of 
grievances and seniority rights. 


Bakeries—Calgary, Alta—Certain bakeries 
and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union _ of 
America, Local 262. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 25, 
1953, to August 24, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to notice 60 days prior to expira- 
tion date. This agreement is similar to that 
in effect in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 1667) with 
certain changes, including the following:— 

Hours: beginning August 25, 1953, 42 per 
week (formerly 43), in January 1954, 41 
per week, in June 1954, 40 per week Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of weekly hours (formerly after regular 
daily or weekly hours). 


Weekly wage rates: males—doughman, oven 
and cake bakers $61.50; dividerman, moulder 
man and bench hands $59; doughman’s, 
ovenman’s and moulderman’s assistant $55.50; 
bread rackers, shippers, bread wrapping 
machine operators, janitors, cleaners and 
pan washers $51.50; shippers in charge 
$54.50; receiver, machine pan _ greasers, 
maintenance man $53.50; mechanic $56.50; 
females—rackers and bread wrappers, cake 
machine wrappers, finishers, wrappers (hand 
machine), packers, liners ard box makers 
$39.25; checkers and packers $40.75; bench 
work, cookie machine operator, doughnut 
machine operator $42.25; cake depositor 
operator $45.25 (most of the above rates are 
higher than the previous ones by $3.50 for 
males and $1.75 for females). Inexperi- 
enced males or females start at 10 per cent 
below regular rate, and reach regular rate 
in 6 months. Apprentices, from $41.50 in 
first 6 months to $55.50 in the eighth 6 
months; thereafter $59 ($3.50 above previous 
rates). 


Night shift differential of 15 cents (for- 
merly 10 cents) per hour for work between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Cotton Textiles—St. Hyacinthe, Que— 
Goodyear Cotton Company of Canada 
Ltd., and Le Syndicat National Catho- 
lique du Textile, Inc. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to cancellation by 
notice from 60 to 30 days before expiry. 


Check-off: voluntary, but irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. 


Hours of work: 10 per day Monday to 
Thursday inclusive, and 8 on Friday, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 10 hours per day 
or 48 hours per week, or between noon 
Saturday and midnight on Sunday. 


For work during the meal hour an allow- 
ance of 50 per cent of regular earnings 
shall be paid for the time worked, in addi- 
tion to regular or overtime’ earnings. 
Double time for work on 8 paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
years service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ ser- 
vice, 3 weeks after 20 years’ service. 


Off-shift differential: for night work 
ss ast 6 p.m. and 7 a.m., 10 cents per hour 
extra. 


A health insurance plan is mentioned, and 
provision is made for seniority rights. A 
grievance procedure is outlined. 


Wood Products—Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C—Certain sash, door 
and other millwork companies and 
British Columbia Woodworkers’ Union, 
ocd No. (CCl. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and if no agreement 
is reached at its expiration, and negotia- 
tions are continued, to remain in force until 
subsequent agreement is reached. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all union members. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
after 30 days. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half after 8 hours per 
day and for Saturday work. Double time 
for work on Sundays and on 9 statutory 
holidays. The number of these holidays 
which are paid for varies from 2 after 6 
months’ service to 9 after 9 years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates: benchman (lead hand) 
“A” $1.74; benchman, benchman’s machine- 
man, detail stickerman, metal worker ‘A” 
$1.69, “B” $1.57; benchman, metal worker 
“C” $1.47; layout man (detail) “A” $1.69; 
metal worker (lead hand) “A” $1.77; painters 
or finishers “A” $1.77, “B” $1.65; machineman, 


shippers, sash and door man, “A” $1.59, 
“B” $1.49, “C” $1.39; door patcher “A” 
Sivo4 > eelues mani“ A’ 1$1.49565B 74 -$130; 


glaziers “A” $1.54, “B” $1.44; helpers “A” 
SP.32) °Biie. $1122 <0 boys, Acs 97 scentsie By 
87 cents (the above rates are 7 cents per 
hour higher than the previous ones). 


Off-shift differential: on second or third 
shifts 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours work. 


Travelling time and expenses: time spent 
in travelling to and from off-the-premises 
jobs shall be considered as time worked, but 
not more than 8 hours travelling time in a 
24-hour period shall be paid for on Satur- 
day or Sunday. Cost of transportation to 
and from such jobs shall be borne by the 
company if the distance is greater than that 
from the employee’s home to the factory 
premises. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for settlement of disputes. 


Business Machines—Toronto, Ont—The 
National Cash Register Company of 


Canada Limited and the Canadian 
Business Machine Workers’ Union 
(National Council of Canadian 
Labour). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 
1953, to July 6, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice by either 
party of a wish to amend, and to notice of 
termination 60 days prior to termination 
date. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan. 1952, p. 50) 
except for an increase in wage rates of 8 
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cents per hour for some occupations and 10 
cents per hour for others, compared with 
the rates prevailing in the previous contract 
period, a few rates being increased 13 cents. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: assembly departments — inspector- 
instructor $1.85; assembler, final repairman, 
inspector $1.42 to $1.75; assembler-learner, 
inspector-learner $1.27 to $1.37; clerk, class 
A $1.27 to $1.60, class B $1 to $1.25; 
finishing department—carpenter (lead hand) 
$1.85; carpenter, printer, electro maker, 
indicator and pay jobs $1.42 to $1.75; spray 
painter, .metal and wood finisher, metal 
cabinet grinder, metal cleaner, assembler, 
indicator press operator, box maker (wood), 
paper slitting machine operator, paper 
packer, grainer $1.42 to $1.50; learners 
(various trades) $1.27 to $1.37; labourer 
$1.27 to $1.40; machining department—auto- 
matic screw machine lineman $2; heat 
treating, draftsman, fuze repairman $1.42 to 
$1.75; machine operator, spot and projec- 
tion welder $1.42 to $1.50; automatic screw 
machine operator, tool crib attendant $1.42 
to $1.60; clerk class B $1 to $1.25; learners 
$1.27 to $1.37. 


Automobiles—Windsor, Ont—The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Airer:,. und Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
200 (Hourly Rated Employees). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1953. This agreement is supplementary to 
the current agreement which is in effect 
until February 1954 (L.G., Sept. 1952, 
p. 1218) and introduces the following 
changes :— 


Wage rates and escalator clause: effec- 
tive June 15, 1953, 13 cents per hour to 
be added to base rate, and 11 cents to be 
deducted from the cost-of-living allowance 
in effect on June 14, 1953, and thereafter 
the cost-of-living allowance to be computed 
according to a table based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Consumer Price Index 
(instead of the Cost-of-Living Index used 
under the previous agreement) with an 
adjustment of 1 cent per -7 point change 
in the index, made quarterly as_ before. 
No_ reduction shall be made in the wage 
scale in the event of a decline in the index 
below 109-7. (Under the previous clause 
the adjustment provided was 1 cent per 1-3 
points change in the Cost-of-Living Index.) 


Improvement factor: a further 4 cents 
per hour to be added to the base rate on 
June 15, 1953. (Under the previous clause 
it was provided that 8 cents per hour 
should be added on this date.) 


Group Insurance Plan: the company will 
make arrangements for retired employees to 
participate in the surgical, and employee 
and dependent hospital insurance benefits 
of the present group Insurance Plan, as 
part of the group covered thereby. The 
cost of such coverage will be paid by the 
retired employee, and will be deducted from 
the monthly retirement benefits payable to 
him under the Retirement Pension Plan, if 
he elects this coverage. Withdrawal from 
the plan may be made at any time, but 
in that case the retired employee may not 
re-enter. 
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Automobiles—Windsor, Ont—The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
240 (Office Employees). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 


1953. This agreement is supplementary to 
the current agreement which is in effect 
until February 1954. (L.G., Jan. 1953, 


p. 93), and provides for the same changes 
as the agreement covering the hourly rated 
employees summarized above, except that for 
salaried employees the amount to be added 
to the base salary on June 16, 1953, is 
$22.53, and the amount to be deducted on 
the same date from the cost-of-living allow- 
ance in effect on June 15, 1953, is $19.06. 
The adjustment under the escalator clause 
is $1-733 per month per -7 point change 
in the Consumer Price Index. (Under the 
former clause the adjustment was $1-733 
per month per 1:3 points change in Cost- 
of-Living Index.) The Improvement Factor 
is not mentioned, but a basic salary and 
Wage increase is provided of $6.93 per month 
or 4 cents per hour on June 15, 1953, 
instead of $5.20 and 3 cents increase on that 
date provided under the former clause. 


Construction 


Labourers—Halifax, N.S—The Halifax 
Construction Association and the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Labourers of America, 
Local 615° 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1953, until April 30, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice 
not less than 60 days before April 1 in 
any year. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 48 per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 48 per week, 
except that if labourers are normally 
required to work more than 8 hours per day 
overtime will be paid only if the excess 
exceeds one hour per day. Time and one- 
half for work on Sundays and on 10 named 
holidays. 

Wage rates: labourers $1.10 per hour (an 
increase of 4 cents per hour over previous 
rates). 

Provision is 
grievances. 


made for settlement of 


Communication 


Telephones—Province of  Alberta—The 
Alberta Government Telephones and 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 348. 

This agreement covers traffic employees at 
class “A” offices, and is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1953, to April 30, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice on 
or before March 31 of each year. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable at any 
time. 


Hours: 8 per day for 5 days a week. 
Overtime: time and one-half. On Sunday 
for an 8-hour trick or 7-hour night trick 


4 hours overtime in addition to regular pay; 
for a short trick (other than the 7-hour 
night one) time and one-half for time 
worked. On 9 paid holidays time and one- 
half in addition to regular pay. Special 
overtime provisions for Christmas Eve and 
New Year’s Eve. 

Rest periods: 15 minutes on 4-hour shifts 
and 10 minutes on 3-hour shifts. 


Vacations with pay: one-half day per 
month of service during first year; after 
one year 3 weeks; after 35 years 4 weeks; 
senior employees to have preference in choice 
of times. 

Sick leave: during first service year, none; 
second year, 2 weeks with full pay; third, 
fourth and fifth years, 4 weeks full pay, 9 
weeks half pay; sixth to tenth years inclu- 
sive, 13 weeks full pay, 13 weeks half pay; 
eleventh to fifteenth years inclusive, 13 
weeks full pay, 39 weeks half pay; sixteenth 
to twentieth years inclusive, 26 weeks full 
pay, 26 weeks half pay; twenty-first to 
twenty-fifth years inclusive, 39 weeks full 
pay, 13 weeks half pay; over twenty-five 
years, 52 weeks full pay. 

Wage rates per day: operators, $5.30 for 
first “S°months to $8.35 after 5 years’ ser- 


vice; operating room clerk (maximum) 
$8.35; chief operator’s clerk (maximum) 
$8.59 supervisors, acting $8.73, first year 


$8.97, second year $9.23, third year $9.47. 
Seniority allowances of 23 cents per day in 
addition to above rates after 10 years’ ser- 
vice and 46 cents per day after 20 years’ 
service. 


Esealator clause: in addition to the above 
rates a cost-of-living bonus will be paid. 
The bonus will be based on the Consumer 
Price Index, and will be at the rate of 25 
cents per week or $1 per month per point 


over the Index figure of 100, adjusted 
quarterly. Amount of bonus payable for 
April, May and June $15.75 per month. 


The bonus will be paid semi-monthly on 
basic salary or wage only, not including 
overtime payments. Vacation pay will be 
computed on regular salary plus bonus. 
(The cost-of-living bonus was previously 
based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Cost-of-Living Index.) 

Off-shift differential: evening shift 45 to 
60 cents depending on salary, night trick 
60 cents, night operator in charge 75 cents. 
Differentials will not be paid on days off 
duty, Sundays, holidays, or when an 
employee is paid on an overtime basis. 

Provision is made for. seniority 
settlement of disputes. 


and 


Telephones—Province of  Alberta—The 
Alberta Government Telephones and 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 348. 


This agreement applies to traffic employees 
at class Be. ©... and .““D”, ofices, and. is 
to be in effect from May 1, 1953, until 
April 30, 1954, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice on or before March 31 
of each year. It is similar to the agreement 
for class “A” offices summarized above, but 





differences are found in the following 
provisions: 
Overtime: time and one-half for work 


immediately before or after a regular trick, 
and on Sunday. On 9 paid holidays the 
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same as for class “A” offices, but no special 
provision for Christmas Eve or New Year’s 
Eve. 

Wage rates per day: operators, class “B” 
offices $5.07 for first 3 months to $7.57 after 
4 years’ service, class “C” offices $5.07 for 
first 3 months to $7.33 after 34 years’ 
service, class “D” offices $5.07 for first 3 
months to $7.04 after 3 years’ service. 
Seniority allowances the same as for class 
“A” offices. 

Off-shift differential: evening and night 
shigtts 45 to 60 cents depending on salary. 
Differentials are not paid on days off duty, 
Sundays, holidays, or when an employee is 
paid on an overtime basis. 


Trade 


Department Store — Montreal, Que.— 
Dupws Fréres Ltée and the Syndicat 
National des Employés du Commerce 
de Détal (CTCC), section Dupuis. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 28. 
1953, until January 27, 1956, and thereafter 
tor one year subject to notice of 60 to 30 
days prior to termination date. 

Check-off: compulsory for union members, 
and also for all who are not members after 
3 months’ service; but revocable at the end 
of the agreement period. 

Hours: store, 7 per day, except on Friday, 
when the day will be 94 hours, a 5 day 
week of 374 hours (formerly 40 hours); 
mail order division, 8 per day Monday to 
Friday inclusive, a 5 day week of 40 hours. 

Overtime: time in excess of the normal 
daily or weekly hours shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half. On Sundays 
double time except for those whose schedules 
eall for work on Sundays, and double time 
also for work on 12 paid holidays. 

Rest periods: 15 minutes in the morning 
or in the afternoon, time and place to be 
decided by the employer. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year of continuous service, 2 weeks after 
2 years, after 5 but less than 10 years’ 
service an additional 2 days, after 10 but 
less than 15 years’ service 3 additional days, 
after 15 years one additional week, in the 
25th anniversary year 2 additional weeks. 
A paid holiday falling on a work day during 
a vacation week is added to the vacation 
period. Beginning with the vacation period 
of 1955 each regular employee with 5 years’ 
service shall be granted a vacation trip 
indemnity of $25. 


Sick leave: the following leave with full 
pay is allowed per year; 2 weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 10 years’, 4 
weeks after 15 years’, 5 weeks after 25 
years’ service. All sick leave pay starts 
with the first day of absence. This leave 
accumulates up to a maximum of 180 days, 
and such accumulated leave will be paid 
for on the retirement of an employee. 

Weekly wage rates: (store) sales per- 
sonnel—special departments mentioned, from 
$31 minimum to $35 after 2 years’ service; 
other departments from $26 minimum to $30 
after 2 years. These are guaranteed rates, 
but the employees are paid on a commis- 
sion basis at percentage rates which vary in 
different departments, being 4 to 53 per 
cent in the special departments (furniture 
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and home appliances) and generally one per 
cent in the other departments. Rates for 
some of the other store employees are as 
follows; personnel employed in receiving, 
labelling, wrapping, stocking, shipping, etc. 
—general group, males $30 minimum to $34 
after 2 years, females $27 minimum to $30 


after 2 years—messengers (inside) $23 
minimum to $27 after 2 years; drivers 
(outside delivery) $40 minimum to $44 
after 2 years, helpers $30 to $34. Office 
clerks (entering) $25 to $29; typists $29 
to $33; steno-typists $31 to $35; office 


machine operators $31 to $34; tube cashiers 
$29 to $32; telephone operators $28 to $32; 
elevator operators (freight) $31 to $35; 
(passenger) males $29 to $33, females $27 
to $31. 

In the mail order division, rates for some 
of the classifications are as follows: receiv- 
ing, wrapping, order departments and offices, 
sorting, weighing, post offices, ete—males 
under 18 and females $22 to $25, males 
over 18 $24 to $30; sales department and 
service assistants $36 to $42; sales depart- 
ment head clerks $30 to $33; switchboard 
operators $24 to $30; typing, forms, 
addresses, book-keeping, reading, etc. $22 to 
$25: office clerks, typists (correspondence), 
mail cashiers, etc. $23 to $27, steno-typists, 
general offices cashiers, etc. $29 to $33; group 
leaders in various services $32 to $38. 

In addition to the above rates starting 
with the first pay period of August 1953, 
all service employees with 3 years’ service, 
those in sales departments, with some excep- 
tions, with 3 years’ service, and all sales 
employees with 5 years’ service shall receive 
an increase of $1 per week. Employees with 
less than 5 years’ service shall receive either 
the maximum of the minimum scale of their 
occupational groups or the general increase 


of $1 mentioned above, whichever is the 
greater. 
Starting with the first pay period of 


November 1953, service employees, and sales 
employees except those in special depart- 
ments, with 5 years’ service shall receive 
an increase of $1 per week. Starting with 
the first period of August 1954, employees 
in the services and sales departments with 
3 years’ service shall receive an increase 
of $1. A further increase of $1 per week 
will be paid to these employees with 3 
years’ service starting with the first pay 
period of February 1955. 

Leave with pay in periods varying from 
one to three days is allowed on such occa- 
sions as death in the family, weddings, etc. 
A family allowance of $8 per month is 
granted to a regular employee in respect 
of each of his children over 16 years of age 
attending an educational institution. 

Seniority is recognized in connection with 
promotions, layoffs and re-hiring, and the 
settlement of grievances is provided for. 


Service 


Municipal—Voose Jaw, Sask —Corporation 
of the City of Moose Jaw and the 
Civic Employees’ Federal Labour 
Union No. 9 (TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 

1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, and there- 


after from year to year, subject to notice 
between 60 and 30 days prior to expiry date. 
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Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members; and all new employees 
engaged after January 1, 1953, must apply 
for membership within 30 days after 
engagement. 


Check-off: voluntary. 
Hours: 74 and 84 per day, 364 and 423 
hours per week to April 30, 1953, inclusive. 


74 and 8 per day, 364 and 40 hours per 


week on and after May 1, 1953. Overtime: 
for hourly and weekly employees, between 
5 p.m. and midnight, where not part of a 
regular shift, regular rates up to 44 hours 
weekly, and time and one-half on any excess; 
prior to May 1, 1953, between midnight and 
7:30am... %and™on “and Satter=s Mav al i195 a: 
between midnight and 8 a.m., double time. 
For monthly employees, at employee’s own 
option, either one hour and one-half off later 
for each hour worked in excess of regular 
work week, or to be paid for overtime at 
same rate as hourly and weekly employees. 
For work on Sundays, all employees double 
time; on 12 specified paid holidays, regular 
pay plus time and one-half, or a day and 
one-half off during the same pay period for 
each holiday worked (11 paid holidays were 
allowed under the previous agreement). 


Vacations with pay: 14 consecutive days’ 
vacation shall be granted to every employee 


after one full year’s continuous employ- 
ment. The period shall be extended by one 
day for each legal holiday occurring 


during it. 

Sick leave: not to exceed three weeks per 
year with full pay, after one year’s service 
which need not be continuous. A doctor’s 
certificate is required for absence of more 
than three days. Sick Pay Credit of three 
weeks per year, less sick leave used, may 
be accumulated to a maximum of 26 weeks. 
A doctor’s certificate is required for all time 
charged to Sick Pay Credit. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
truck, utility men (operators of all small 
equipment), sub-foremen, foremen street 
cleaners $1.14 to $1.22; bulldozer operator, 
driver semi-trailer $1.22 to $1.32; assistant 
mechanic, dragline operator $1.29 to $1.42; 
gravel pit foreman, steam engineer $1.29; 
chief mechanic $1.42 to $1.49; shop foreman 
$1.51 to $1.57; street cleaners, labourers 
$1.08. 

Salary rates for certain classes: weekly— 
meter installer, assistant meter mechanic 
$53.51; meter mechanic $57.77; sewage dis- 
posal operator $51.29; nuisance ground 
attendant’ "$47.75. Monthly—storekeeper 
$276.50, assistant $210>‘nieter reader’ $221], 
assistant $215; draftsman No. 1 $220, No. 2 
$205; garbage inspector $219; airport main- 
tenance man $230; senior janitor $218, 
assistant $208; accountant $256 and $283, 
assistant accountant, cashier $256; assistant 
cashier, stenographers, clerks (female) $158 
to $198. 

The above hourly rates are from 5 to 12 
cents higher, weekly rates are from 94 cents 
to $1.13 higher, and monthly rates from 
$5.50 to $8.50 higher than those in effect 
under the former agreement. Monthly rates 
for the three classifications in the lowest 
range, however, are unchanged. 

All the above rates are effective May 1, 
19538. 

Seniority in the branch concerned to 
apply in layoffs. In re-hirings the last man 
laid off in the vacant position to be given 


preference. In promotions, seniority to 
apply, first, in the department concerned; 
and, secondly, in other departments. Choice 
to be subject to the departmental head’s 
opinion as to the ability of applicants. 


Grievance procedure is laid down. 


A pension plan is in effect which all 
employees engaged on or after March 1, 
1947, are required to join. For certain 
employees who do not come under the 
pension plan, or who do not elect to take 
advantage of the plan, a scale of retirement 
gratuities shall be paid, equivalent to 6 
months’ salary or wages for the first 20 
years’ service, with an additional gratuity 


of one-half a month’s salary or wages for 
each full year of service in excess of 20 
years. The maximum gratuity is 12 months’ 
salary or wages. 

Upon the retirement of any employee a 
Severance Gratuity is also payable. This 
gratuity is calculated at 10 cents per day 
for each day of service in excess of 5 but 
not over 10 years, 15 cents per day for each 
day of service in excess of 10 but not 
exceeding 20 years, 20 cents per day for 
each day of service in excess of 20 but not 
over 25 years, and 25 cents per day for 
each day in excess of 25 years’ service. The 
amount of this gratuity is not to exceed 
$700 to any one employee. 


A 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the correction of two, 
and the amendment of six others. 

In addition to those summarized below, 
they include the correction of the agree- 
ment for the building trades at Trois 
Rivieres published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of September 26, 1953; the correc- 
tion of the agreement for the paint industry 
in the province, and the amendment of the 
agreements for trade and office employees 
at. Jonquiére and for barbers at Hull 
published October 3. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for. the printing trades at 
Chicoutimi was gazetted September 26; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades (elevator 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBouR GAZETTE, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazEeTTE monthly since 
June 1934. 
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section) and for truck drivers at Montreal, 
for the building trades at St. Hyacinthe, 
for barbers at Victoriaville and for the 
clock and watch repair industry in some 
eastern counties of the province were all 
gazetted October 11; another request for 
the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers at Chicoutimi was published 
October 17. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain Joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 

Food Products Manufacturing and 
Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec 
District. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950;; pp. S22, and 2066; 1951, p..1250¢ Jan. 
1952, p. 54; Feb. 1953, p. 281, and previous 
issues). Orders in Council correcting this 
agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of December 20, 1952, and 
January 31, 1953. The terms of this agree- 
ment, as amended, are extended to May 1, 
1954, 


Part I (Wholesale Food Trade) 


Hours and overtime: in Zone I, for 
stationary enginemen and firemen other than 
first class enginemen 54 hours per week (48 
per week during January, February and 
March of each year); 53 per week all year 
round in establishments dealing in fruits, 
vegetables and fish, 54 per week all year 
round in- establishments’ making meat 
mashes; 56 per week when there are two or 
more shifts, with the exception of packing 
houses and pork-butcheries and mashes or 
“supplements” makers. In Zone I, for office 
employees (male and female), 43 per week. 
In all Zones, for labourers ‘(male and 
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female), watchmen and boiler (not sta- 
tionary engines) firemen, personnel and 
administration employees and enginemen 


working as first class chief enginemen—no 
weekly limitation of hours. (The above 
weekly hours are unchanged from those 
previously in effect.) However, this amend- 
ment provides for a reduction from 48 to 
474 hours per week for all employees in 
Zone I other than those categories men- 
tioned above. In Zones II and III, weekly 
hours are unchanged at 48 per week for 
office employees and 54 per week for other 
employees with the exception of labourers, 
etc. 

Minimum wage rates effective from the 
first complete week of June 1953 are $8.75 
per week higher than those previously in 
effect in Zone I, $4.44 to $7.24 per week 
higher in Zone II and $3.90 to $6.25 higher 
in Zone III for weekly rated employees; 
minimum rates for employees on an hourly 
basis are 18 cents per hour higher in Zone I, 
11 to 13 cents higher in Zone II and from 
10 to 12 cents per hour higher in Zone III. 

Cost of living escalator clause is deleted 
from the terms of this agreement. 

Vacation: in Zone I only, every employee 
who in the course of each year commencing 
April 30, has 5 years of continuous service 
with the same employer or in the same 
establishment is entitled to an additional 
week (6 days) of vacation with pay. 


Part II (Commercial Salesmen) 


Minimum weekly wage rates for salesmen 
in Zone I are $6.65 per week higher and 
now range from $30.65 per week in first 6 
months to $45.65 during and after fourth 
year; in Zones II and III the above rates 
are 15 per cent less (previously less 10 per 
cent). 

Cost-of-living escalator clause is deleted. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Dis- 
trict of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1951, p. 1876;-Heb. 19525 p..139, .J uly,,p2 930; 
Aue: 1953;.p21160') 2 


Printing Trades 
Working conditions affecting employees 
engaged in the printing trades respecting 
wages, labour and apprenticeship conditions 
are those specified in the agreement, as 
amended, relating to the printing trades in 
the district of Quebec (L.G., 1951, p. 544; 


April 91902," p. 4olee Marches lObaue p.. 402. 
June, p. 885). Another minor amendment 
to this agreement was published in the 


Quebec Official Gazette of August 1, 1953. 


Hours: however, this amendment provides 
that 45 hours will constitute a regular work 
week. 


Construction. 


Plumbers and Roofers, Trois Riviéres. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1948, p. 488; 1950, p..876;" 1951, pp. 546- 
May 1952, p. 611; July 19538, p. 1044). 


Industrial jurisdiction includes all opera- 
tions carried out by skilled workers and 
apprentices of the plumbing, steamfitting 
and accessories, refrigeration, sprinkler 
fitting, oxygen and electric welding, tinsmith- 
roofer, asbestos insulation and gravel and 
composition (all kinds) roofing trades; it 
also includes work done by labourers engaged 
by employers governed by the present 
agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 repeals the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1949, pp. 178 and 1559; 1951, p. 1673: Nov. 
1952, p. 1482) and another amendment 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
January 10, 1953. 


Trade 


Retail Food Stores, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


1950, p210805 (1951) ps 1253 Maw O52) 
p. 668; Feb. 1953, p. 283, and previous 
issues). Another amendment was published 


in the Quebec Official Gazette of February 
255; 1953. 

Minimum wage rates for hourly rated 
temporary employees are from 20 to 40 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect and range from a low of 60 cents 
per hour for females to a high of $1 for 
males in Zone I; 50 to 80 cents in Zone II; 
messengers’ rates are 8 cents per hour higher 
in both Zones. Minimum weekly rates for 
other classes of employees are $2 per week 
higher than those previously in effect (L.G., 
Feb. 1953, p. 283). (Regular weekly hours 
are unchanged at 533.) 


Food Products Manufacturing 
Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec. 


See above under “Manufacturing”. 


and 





3,600 Canadian Concerns Controlled Elsewhere at End of 1951 


At 1951’s end, 3,623 Canadian concerns 
were controlled in other countries, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
Of these, 2,821 (78 per cent) were con- 
trolled in the United States, 641 (18 per 
cent) in the United Kingdom, and 161 
(4 per cent) in other countries. 
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From 1939 to 1950 the proportion of 
Canadian business owned by residents of 
other countries dropped from 38 to 31 per 
cent. But the percentage owned by US. 
interests rose from 22 to 23 per cent. 





Labour Legislation in Alberta, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 


Prince Edward Island in 1953 


Compulsory arbitration for policemen and firemen is provided for in 
Alberta. Weekly hours regulated in shops in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Important amendments are made to Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


ALBERTA 


The most important labour enactments 
of the 1953 session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which met on February 19 and 
prorogued on April 2, were the provisions 
for compulsory arbitration in disputes in- 
volving policemen and firemen, contained 
in a new Police Act and amendments to 
the Fire Departments Platoon Act. New 
social legislation was passed providing for 
pensions for disabled persons, hospital and 
treatment services for recipients of old age 
security and other government assistance, 
and financial aid to students. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Firemen 


New sections added to the Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. The provisions are modelled on 
legislation enacted in Ontario in 1947 and 
are similar to provisions enacted in 
Saskatchewan this year. Previously, rela- 
tions between the municipalities and their 
employees have been subject to the Alberta 
Labour Act, under which there is no legal 
obhgation to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board unless 
the parties have agreed in writing to 
accept the board’s award. The amend- 
ments are effective from July 1, 1953. 


The new sections of the Act provide that 
the municipal council, when requested in 
writing by a majority of the full-time 
firefighters, must bargain in good faith with 
a committee of the members to determine 
wages, pensions and other working condi- 
tions for all employees other than the fire 
chief. Where not less than half the fire 
department belongs to a trade union, the 
request for negotiation must be made by 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
regulations under 
and selected court decisions 


provincial legislatures, 
these laws, 
affecting labour. 





At all meetings held with the 
municipal council for the purpose of 
bargaining, the bargaining committee may 
be accompanied in an advisory capacity 
by one member of a provincial and one 
member of an international body with 
which the trade union is affiliated. In all 
cases members of the bargaining committee 
must be full-time members of the fire 
department. 

Where the municipal council or the 
bargaining committee is satisfied that an 
agreement cannot be reached, it may, by 
written notice to the other party, require 
matters in dispute to be referred to an 
arbitration board of either three or five 
members, as the parties may agree upon, 
equally representative of the parties and 
with a chairman appointed by the other 
members. If within seven days after the 
notice has been received one of the parties 
has not named its representative or repre- 
sentatives on the board, the Muinister of 
Industries and Labour, on written request 
of the other party, may appoint the 
member or members. The members are 
given five days following the last appoint- 
ment to agree on a chairman. If they 
cannot agree, the Minister may make the 
appointment. If a majority of the board 
of arbitration fails to agree on any matter 
of procedure, the ruling of the chairman 
will be deemed to be the ruling of the 
board. Each party is to assume its own 
costs and to share equally in the expenses 
of the chairman. 

The qualifications of members of a board 
of arbitration are the same as for members 


the union. 
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of conciliation boards under the Alberta 
Labour Act except that “Canadian citizen” 
is substituted for “British subject”. No 
person may be appointed if he is not a 
Canadian citizen. A member must have 
resided in the province for three years 
immediately preceding the date of his 
appointment, must have no _ pecuniary 
interest in the dispute and may not be 
the solicitor, counsel or paid agent of 
either party nor have acted as such within 
the previous six months. 


Every agreement made under these 
provisions and every award of a majority 
of an arbitration board are binding upon 
the parties. An agreement or award must 
remain in effect until the end of the year 
in which it became effective or until a 
later date specified in the agreement and 
thereafter until replaced by a new agree- 
ment or award. Hither party may proceed 
under the Act at any time for a new 
agreement or award. 

Provision is made for municipal expendi- 
tures in connection with an agreement or 
award of an arbitration board. An agree- 
ment or award is to take effect on the 
first day of the fiscal period in respect of 
which provision for such expenditures is 
made in the estimates of the municipal 
council unless another date is named in the 
agreement or award. Where an earlier 
date is named, any provisions involving 
expenses are to have effect from the first 
day of such fiscal period. 


Municipal Police 


The consolidation of the Police Act con- 
tains practically the same procedure for 


collective bargaining and compulsory arbi- 


tration between full-time members of a 
municipal police force and the municipal 
council or Board of Police Commissioners 
as was provided for in the Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act, described above. 

One important difference, however, is that 
members of a municipal police force may 
not remain or become members of a trade 
union but may belong to their own police 
association. There is no such restriction 
on firefighters. 

A further difference is that the Police 
Act makes provision for the withholding 
of a municipal grant if the municipal 
council fails to comply with the require- 
ments of the collective bargaining section 


of the Act. Where a municipal council 
fails to bargain in good faith with a 
bargaining committee, on the written 


request of a majority of the full-time 
members of the police force, or of their 
association when not less than half the 
police force belongs to a police association, 
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the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
withhold any grant payable to the munici- 
pality out of provincial funds. When the 
municipal council provides for the making 
of the expenditures involved, the with- 
holding order may be revoked, subject to 
any conditions deemed advisable. 

Under the Police Act agreements and 
awards are to be in effect for one year 
only. This Act also became effective on 
JUMol, 51900. 


Hospitalization 


A new Act, The Hospitalization and 
Treatment Services Act, authorizes the 
Minister of Health to provide for all or 
part of the cost of hospitalization and 
treatment for certain recipients of govern- 
ment assistance and their dependants. 
These now include recipients of old age 
security. 

Provision for payment for hospitalization 
and treatment services to other groups of 
pensioners was previously made under the 
Bureau of Public Welfare Act. Sections 
of the latter Act, which were first enacted 
in 1947 and amended in 1952 (now 
repealed), gave authority for payment from 
the provincial treasury for hospitalization 
and treatment services for a recipient of 
old age assistance, a supplementary allow- 
ance, a mother’s allowance or a widow’s 
pension or for a person under 25 years 
suffering from rheumatoid arthritis. 

In addition to the groups previously 
provided for, recipients of old age security 
and persons afflicted with cerebral palsy 
are eligible for hospitalization and treat- 
ment services under the new Act, pro- 
vided that, for the purposes of health and 
welfare services, they are not the respon- 
sibility of--the--federal Government. To 
qualify for benefits under the Act a 
recipient of old age security must have 
resided in Alberta for three years before 
being awarded a pension and must have 
an annual income, including the pension, of 
not more than $1,000, if single, or $1,500 
if married. 

The Minister is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the board or governing 
body of an approved hospital for the 
reception, care and treatment of persons 
eligible under the Act. In the agreement, 
provision may be made for payment accord- 
ing to the services and facilities available 
in the hospital. If a person receives 
hospital services in an approved hospital 
that has not entered into an agreement, 
the Minister may pay him, on receipt of 
the hospital account, the amount that the 
hospital would have been entitled to 
receive had an agreement been signed. 


With the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Minister may 
enter into a reciprocal agreement with 
the Government of another province which 
provides hospital services to residents of 
Alberta who have moved to the other 
province. 

The Minister is authorized to pay to a 
general hospital which operates a school 
of nursing a sum not exceeding $300 for 
each graduate nurse or $100 for each nurse 
who received approximately two years’ 
general hospital training and graduated 
from a school of nursing of a provincial 
mental hospital. 

The Minister may also pay a subsidy 
to an insurance company which provides 
for Alberta residents insurance covering all 
or part of the costs of special hospital 
services not provided under standard ward 
hospitalization as defined in the Hospitals 
Act. 

Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council governing 
such matters as application for benefits, 
investigation into the eligibility of an 
applicant, and the method of defining 
income, including income from any interest 
in real and personal property. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


Alberta is the second province to enact 
legislation providing for a pension for 
disabled persons, Ontario having passed a 
similar Act. last year. The Disabled 
Persons’ Pensions Act, which went into 
force on June 1, provides for financial 
assistance of up to $40 a month, subject 
to a means test, to residents of Alberta 
over 21 years of age who, because of a 
chronic disability, are unfit for gainful 
employment. The only important differ- 
ence from the Ontario Act is that in 
Ontario the pension may be paid at age 18. 


In order to receive an allowance a person 
must have resided in Alberta for the 10 
years immediately preceding the date on 
which he applies for an allowance. His 
income may not be more than $720 a year, 
including the allowance, if he is single, or 
$1,200 a year if he is married and living 
with his spouse. 


A person is not eligible for a pension 
under this Act if he or she is receiving old 
age assistance, a blind person’s pension, old 
age security, a mother’s allowance or a 
widow’s pension or if he is the responsi- 
bility of the Government of Canada for 
health and welfare services. 

The Act is administered by the Pensions 
Board, which also administers the provincial 
legislation providing assistance to needy 


widows and to aged and blind persons. 
The Board will receive applications and 
determine the eligibility of each applicant. 
Where it finds the applicant eligible, it 
must determine the amount of the allow- 
ance and direct payment. If the Board is 
of the opinion that a recipient is using 
or is likely to use an allowance otherwise 
than for his own benefit or is incapable of 
handling his own affairs, it may direct that 
the pension be paid to a trustee for the 
benefit of the recipient. 

A penalty of up to $50 or three months’ 
imprisonment is provided for a person con- 
victed of knowingly obtaining a pension to 
which he is not entitled or aiding another 
person to obtain a pension fraudulently. 

Regulations under the Act were gazetted 
on April 30 and summarized at page 1180 
of the August issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Financial Assistance to Students 

Financial assistance to university students 
and to teachers in training and student 
nurses may be provided under a new Act, 
the Students Assistance Act. This is the 
first provincial Act of its kind, although a 
federal-provincial scheme of providing 
assistance to university students and nurses 
in training has been in effect since 1939 
under which costs are shared equally by 
the province and the federal Government. 

The Act provides for two types of 
assistance, loans and grants. A Students 
Loan Fund is to be set up, out of which 
loans at three and one-half per cent interest 
may be made to students attending the 
University of Alberta or another university 
approved by the Board when the course 
being taken is not given by the University 
of Alberta. 

Grants may be paid to teachers in 
training upon terms prescribed by the 
Minister of Education. Grants may also 
be made to student nurses provided money 
is contributed by the federal Government 
under the Vocational Training Agreement 
for the assistance of student nurses. 

A Students Assistance Board of not more 
than five members is to administer the 
Act and may set up committees to con- 
sider applications for assistance and to 
make recommendations as to the nature 
and amount of ‘assistance to be given. 


Closing of Shops 

Amendments to the City Act replaced 
the sections which regulated the closing of 
shops to give more discretion to municipal 
councils in this matter. Formerly, the Act 
required all shops, except garages and 
gasoline service stations, to be closed 
between 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. of the following 
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day from Monday to Friday. On Satur- 
days, except during the Christmas season, 
shops were required to remain closed 
between 10 p.m. and 5 am. On petition 
of three-quarters of the occupiers of any 
class of shops the council was authorized 
to pass a by-law fixing an earlier closing 
hour than that prescribed in the Act. 
The new provisions state that a munic- 
ipal council is authorized to provide, by 
by-law, for all matters relating to the 


closing of shops. <A _ by-law, however, 
may not apply to certain classes of 
shops, including a fair or exhibition, 


a church bazaar, a railway book stall 
or refreshment room, and shops, or that 
part of a shop, where medicine and 
surgical appliances, refreshments for con- 
sumption on the premises, tobacco or 
newspapers are sold or where the business 
of a post office is carried on. “Shops” 
include garages and service stations. For 
breach of a by-law relating to the closing 
of shops a council may, by by-law, impose 
a penalty not exceeding $100, exclusive of 
costs. 

The Early Closing Act under which the 
council of a city, town, village or municipal 
district has authority to enact a closing 
by-law, provided that the hour fixed for 
closing is not earlier than 6 p.m., was 
amended with respect to its application to 
cities. The amendments state that the 
Karly Closing Act will apply only where a 
city council passes a by-law declaring the 
Act to apply. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The administration of the Boilers Act 
was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works to the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act provides for the payment of an 
allowance to a mother who had been an 
Alberta resident and moved out of the 
province but returned to Alberta after the 
death of her husband. An allowance may 
be paid under these circumstances pro- 
vided the woman had lived in Alberta for 
at least 15 consecutive years and, after 
returning to the province on the death of 
her husband, remained in Alberta for at 
least one year as a self-supporting person. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


By an amendment to the St. John’s 
Shops Act, the Newfoundland Legislature, 
which was in session from March 11 to 
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May 20, established a five-day week for 
shops in St. John’s and vicinity and fixed 
a weekly limit of 44 hours for shop 
employees. A few changes were made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 


Hours of Shop Employees 


The St. John’s Shops Act was amended, 
effective June 1, 1953, to limit the hours 
of shop employees to 44 in a week and 
to provide for the closing of shops on one 
full day during the week besides Sunday. 


This Act, which applies to retail and 
wholesale stores in St. John’s and the 
offices connected with them, governs shop 
closing hours and the hours of work of 
shop employees. Some _ establishments, 
such as those whose principal business con- 
sists of the sale of perishable fruits and 
vegetables, confectionery, smokers’ supplies 
and the like, are excluded from the shop- 
closing provisions. 


Under the new provision no assistant 
may be employed in any shop for more 
than 44 hours in any week. Previously, 
there was no weekly limit as such set out 
in the Act, but the limits on daily hours 
meant that men working in shops in the 
main shopping area (“on Water Street’’) 
were limited to 49 hours in a week in which 
no public holiday occurred, and women to 
46. Maximum hours were slightly longer 
in the shops “off Water Street”. An 
exception may be made to both the daily 
and weekly limits in the Christmas period 
(“the twelve clear working days imme- 
diately preceding Christmas Day”) and 
certain other busy seasons, and at any time 
the lmits may be exceeded if an agree- 
ment between employer and employee pro- 
vides for payment of compensation for 
overtime. 

The schedule of hours on which shops 
may be open was amended to substitute 
for the regular weekly half day on which 
shops were to be closed a full day in each 
week. The Act provided that the day was 
to be fixed by proclamation of the Min- 
ister of Provincial Affairs upon the joint 
recommendation of the Importers and 
Employers’ Association and the Retail 
Clerks International Association and in the 
absence of such recommendation, by 
proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. On June 1, in the absence of 
a joint recommendation, Saturday was 
proclaimed the closing day, but this 
proclamation was revoked, effective Sep- 
tember 1. The public holidays on which 
shops are to remain closed were not 
hanged. 


Another change made by the amendment 
is that the Act is now applicable to the 
municipality of St. John’s and an area 
within six miles outside the limits of the 
municipality. Formerly, it applied only with- 
in a one-mile radius of the municipality. 

The Shops (Barbers’ and Hairdressers’) 


Closing Hour Act, St. John’s, which 
applies to barbering and hairdressing 
establishments in St. John’s with the 


exception of shops which serve women and 
children only, was amended to provide for 
observance of the same public holidays as 
in other shops in St. John’s and to define 
the Christmas period in the same terms. 
The area to which the Act applies was also 
extended to six miles outside the lmits 
of the municipality. Hours of business for 
barbers’ and _ hairdressers’ shops are 
normally 8.30 am. to 7.30 p.m., extending 
to 830 p.m. on the day before a whole 
holiday, and to 10.30 p.m. on Saturday and 
during the Christmas period. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The section which excluded from Part I 
of the Act members of the employer’s 
family who reside with him, subject to 
the provision that they could be brought 
under the Act on application by the 
employer, was repealed. Henceforth, mem- 
bers of the family of the employer will be 
entitled to benefits under the Act auto- 
matically, provided they are paid 
employees and their names appear on the 
employer’s payroll. 

Another amendment gives the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board discretion with 
respect to making payment for medical 
aid when an account is not presented 
within six months after the medical aid 
has been given. Formerly, the Act pro- 
vided that no payment could be made 
after six months had elapsed. 

A further amendment stipulated that the 
Board must have the approval of the 
Minister of Finance before investing the 
money under its control. The Board was 
also directed to place its funds in a bank 
approved by the Minister. 

The section added in 1952 to provide 
for the setting up of a second injury fund 
was re-worded and is now similar to the 
corresponding section of the Alberta and 
Manitoba Acts. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was 
amended to extend its coverage to hoisting 
plants and traction plants. Boilers, pres- 
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sure vessels, steam plants, compressed gas 
plants and refrigeration plants were already 
covered. 

Another amendment provided for the 
issuing of certificates of approval, without 
inspection, for boilers or pressure vessels 
of a registered design which are built and 
shop inspected outside Newfoundland, pro- 
vided that the manufacturer’s affidavit is 
submitted and the prescribed annual in- 
spection fee is paid. The certificate of 
approval authorizes the operation of the 
boiler or pressure vessel until its annual 
inspection under the Act. 

A further new subsection authorized a 
per diem charge, in addition to regular 
fees and expenses, to be made where the 
owner of a boiler or pressure vessel not 


subject to the Act requests a _ special 
inspection. 

Mothers’ Allowances 

Mothers’ allowances in Newfoundland 


are now payable on behalf of children up 
to 17 years of age rather than 16. 

The 1953 amendments further provide 
for the payment of an allowance in cases 
where a father has to remain at home 
with his child or children because he can- 
not obtain the services of a suitable person 
to look after the home and his wife is 
deceased, an inmate of a sanatorium, gaol, 
penitentiary or hospital, has deserted the 
home, or is incapacitated. Provision for 
an allowance to the father in such circum- 
stances because his wife is incapacitated is 
new. As before, an allowance is payable 
where, for any of the above reasons, there 
is no mother to care for the family and 
the father is incapacitated and living at 
home with the children. 


Blind Persons Allowances and 
Old Age Assistance 

The Blind Persons Allowances Act and 
the Old Age Assistance Act were amended 
to provide for the recovery of allowances 
obtained through misrepresentation or 
fraud. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, which 
opened on February 3 and prorogued on 
March 21, amended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to reduce the waiting period 
and to increase the benefits to dependent 
children. Collective bargaining between 
teachers and school boards and _ the 
establishment of a conciliation board when 
the parties fail to reach agreement were 
provided for. Minor amendments were 
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made to the Trade Union Act, the Engine 
Operators Act and the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act reduced the length of the 
waiting period, increased the benefits pay- 
able in death cases to dependent children 
and to dependants other than widows and 
children and raised the minimum payable 
in temporary total disability cases. 

In line with the trend in most provinces 
towards a shorter waiting period, the Nova 
Scotia Legislature reduced the waiting 
period from seven to five days. If the 
workman is disabled for five days or 
longer, compensation is payable from the 
date of the accident. For a disability that 
lasts less than five days he receives medical 
aid only. The waiting period is now the 
same as in Ontario. In the other provinces 
the waiting period varies from one to seven 
days. 

The monthly payment in death cases in 
respect of dependent children under 16 
years was increased from $15 to $20. The 
$50 a month payable to a widow was left 
unchanged but the maximum compensation 
that may be paid to a widow and children, 
the amount in respect of a widow and 
four children, is now $130 rather than 
$110. Compensation to orphan children 
was raised from $25 to $30 a month each, 
with a maximum payment of $120. Where 
the dependants are other than the widow 
and children, compensation is determined 
by the Board according to the pecuniary 
loss sustained but limits are placed by the 
Act on the amount which may be paid. 
These limits were increased from $30 to 
$45 for a parent or parents and from $45 
to $60 for all dependants other than widow 
or children. The _ increases apply to 
dependants regardless of when the accident 
occurred but will not raise the compensa- 
tion payable in respect of any period 
before May 1, 1953. 

Where a workman § suffers temporary 
total disability as the result of an indus- 
trial accident or disease, he receives com- 
pensation equivalent to 663 per cent of his 
average earnings for the duration of the 
disability. A limit of $3,000 is set on the 
amount of annual earnings to be taken 
into account in computing compensation 
and a weekly minimum amount of com- 
pensation is fixed for the worker with a 
low income. The former minimum of 
$12.50 per week or the weekly earnings if 
less than that amount was raised to $15 
per week or the total amount of weekly 
earnings if less than $15. 
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Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
alters the form of assignment by which an 
employee authorizes his employer to check 
off his union dues in order to eliminate 
the necessity of making a new authoriza- 
tion if the amount of dues is changed. 
The Act formerly authorized an assign- 
ment of the dues in effect at the time of 
the assignment. The amendment makes 
provision for the deduction of such other. 
amount as is fixed from time to time as 
dues by or in accordance with the union 
constitution or by-laws. 


Qualification of Engine Operators 


An amendment to the Engine Operators 
Act provided that after December 31, 1953, 
the practice of granting a certificate of 
qualification to an engine operator on the 
basis of experience will be discontinued. 
A certificate of service was formerly 
granted to an engine operator who had 
sufficient practical operating experience on 
regular shift before March 31, 1947. Here- 
after, certification will be granted by the 
Engine Operators Board by examination 


only, unless the applicant holds an 
equivalent certificate issued in another 
province. 
Coal Mines 


Further amendments were made to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act to ensure 
greater safety precautions in the mines. 
An amendment last year following the 
disaster at the Stellarton mine required 
every underground manager and _ every 
Overman to carry a locked flame safety 
lamp while underground in a mine. This 
is a type of lamp used for testing for gas. 
The amendment this year states that mine 
managers, underground managers and over- 
men must carry locked flame safety lamps 
and no other type when underground. 

A further amendment is designed to 
maintain proper ventilation in the under- 
ground workings by reducing disturbances 
in the main air currents. It provides that, 
where a door is required on a main road 
in a mine, unless the inspector otherwise 
orders, two doors must be placed so that 
while cars or other haulage appliances are 
passing through one door the other door 
must remain closed. The former require- 
ment was that two doors had to be pro- 
vided only when they were ordered by the 
inspector. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which 
gives preference in employment in the 


province to Nova Scotia residents and 
which has been enacted annually since 1933, 
was again passed and is to be in effect 
until May 1, 1954. 

The Act provides that no person or 
corporation employing 25 or more persons 
may hire a worker who has not resided 
in the province for at least a year, unless 
he produces a certificate from the govern- 
ment employment agent or clerk of the 
city, town or municipality where he is to 
be employed, stating that there are no 
unemployed residents available who would 
or could do the work. A fine of not more 
than $500 may be imposed for violation 
of the Act. 


Collective Bargaining for Teachers 


The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union Act 
was amended to authorize collective bar- 
gaining between the Teachers’ Union and 
school boards and to provide for the 
establishment of a conciliation board when 
the parties fail to agree on the question 
of salaries and other conditions of 
employment. 

The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union was 
incorporated by Act of the Legislature in 
1951 with the object of advancing the 
cause of education in the province and 
co-operating in raising the status of the 
teaching profession. Membership in the 
professional association is not compulsory 
and a provision in the 1953 Bill for auto- 
matic membership of all qualified teachers 
in the province was defeated. 

New sections added this year declare the 
right of the Union to negotiate with a 
school board on behalf of all teachers 
employed by the board in respect of 
salaries and conditions of employment 
provided the majority of the teachers 
employed by the board are members of 
the Union. 

If the Union and school board cannot 
reach an agreement, either party may, 
after the expiration of two months from 
the date on which negotiations began, by 
written notice request that the matter be 
referred to a three-man conciliation 
commission. 

Each party is required to nominate one 
member and the two members together 
must nominate the third. If they are 
unable to agree on the third member, he 
will be named by a judge of the County 
Court. The members must select one of 
their number to act as chairman. 

The commission must then inquire into 
the matters in dispute and endeavour to 
bring about agreement between the parties. 
A report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions must be submitted to the Minister 
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of Education, the Teachers’ Union and the 
school board within a month of the 
appointment of the chairman or within 
such longer period as may be agreed upon 
by the parties. 


School Attendance 


The new Education Act, which went 
into force on August 1, is a revision and 
consolidation of the former Act passed in 
1918 and considerably amended since that 
date. In the revision a few minor changes 
were made in the sections regarding school 
attendance. 

The Act continues to require every child 
between the ages of seven and 14 years in 
a rural or village school section and every 
child between six and 16 years in an urban 
section to attend school every day school 
is open. A rural or village school section 
may, however, by a majority vote of the 
resident ratepayers and their wives at an 
annual meeting, fix the age limits for school 
attendance at six years and either 15 or 16 
years. If a child reaches the school- 
leaving age during a school year, he must 
continue to go to school until the end of 
the school year. 

A child is excused from attending school 
if he is physically or mentally unfit to 
attend, if there is insufficient accommoda- 
tion in the school, or if he is»under 10 
years of age and living more than 24 miles 
from school in a section which is not a 
consolidated school district or a section in 
which a conveyance is provided. In such 
eases the child, if physically and mentally 
fit, must be receiving instruction equivalent 
to that which he would receive if attend- 
ing school. A child is not required to 
attend school in the district in which he 
resides if it can be shown that he is being 
adequately taught in a private school, at 
home or elsewhere. 

A child over the age of 12 may be 
granted a certificate of exemption and 
relieved from attendance at school for a 
period of not more than six weeks during 
the school year if his parent or guardian 
applies in writing to the school principal 
stating that the child’s services are 
required temporarily in farming, urgent or 
necessary household duties or in other 
necessary employment. 

A child over 13 years may be granted 
an employment certificate permitting him 
to be absent from school while actually 
engaged in remunerative employment if 
the school board is satisfied that the 
employment of the child is necessary 
for the maintenance of himself or his 
dependants. The certificate is valid only 
for employment with the employer whose 
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name appears on the certificate and only 
for the type of work specified. Should the 
board consider it advisable, the child may 
be required to have a medical examination 
and obtain a certificate of fitness for 
employment. Previously, a medical exam- 
ination in such cases was compulsory. The 
former stipulation that an employment 
certificate would only be granted if the 
child attended night school is now repealed. 
An employer is forbidden to employ a 
child under 16 years in an urban school 
section or under the age in which school 
attendance is required in a rural school 
section during school hours unless he has 
an employment certificate. Under the 
Employment of Children Act, 1951, the 
employment of children under 14 years 
is prohibited outright in manufacturing, 
construction, hotels and restaurants, 
amusements places and other specified 
employment and their hours are regulated 
in other occupations (L.G., 1951, p. 983). 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was 
amended to provide for the continuation 
of an allowance after a child reaches 16 
years of age if he is attending high school 
and the Director of Mothers’ Allowances 
thinks it advisable that his education 
should be continued. The allowance, which 
formerly ceased when the child became 16, 
may now be continued until he reaches the 
age of 18 or until the end of the school 
year in which he reaches that age, which- 
ever is later. 


Rent Control 


The Housing and Rentals Act. 1951, 
which was to have expired on April 30, 
1953, is continued in effect to April BO, 
1954. The Act empowers municipal coun- 
cils to pass by-laws for the regulation of 
rentals for housing accommodation. 


Bill Not Passed 


An amendment to the Nova Scotia Rail- 
ways Act which would have required wages 
of employees of provincial railways to be 
paid weekly instead of twice a month 
failed to pass. The Bill applied to the 
Sydney and Louisbourg Railway and the 
Cumberland Coal and Rail Company. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


At a special two-day session of the 
Prince Edward” Island Legislature on 
October 21 and 22, the Trade Union Act 
was amended to provide for the settle- 
ment of a dispute affecting telephone 
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services. At the spring session of the 
Legislature, which was held from March 3 
to April 7, minor changes were made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended. 


Labour Relations 


Amendments to the Trade Union Act 
passed at the special fall session of the 
Legislature and assented to October 22 
enact new provisions for the settlement of 
disputes in public utilities and incorporate 
in the Act the provisions for certification 
of a bargaining agent, and for a govern- 
ment-supervised strike vote, formerly con- 
tained in regulations. 

When the Trade Union Act was passed 
in 1945, it did not set up a procedure for 
determining the representative character of 
a union or for certification, but the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
empowered to make regulations “ooverning 
the recognition by employers of Trade 
Unions” and generally for the carrying out 
of the Act. Under this authority regula- 
tions were issued November 17, 1952 (L.G.. 
Feb., p. 292) and amended May Wt 1953 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1847), followed by regula- 
tions of September 21, 1953, dealing with 
a strike vote. The substance of all these 
regulations has now been incorporated in 
the Act, and these new provisions, together 
with the new sections governing public 
utility disputes, have all been made 
retroactive to November 17, 1952, the date 
of the first regulations. 

The Act, which applies to employers of 
15 or more employees, sets out the right 
of employees to join trade unions and to 
bargain collectively through a trade union 
and its duly chosen officers. It places an 
obligation on an emplover to “recognize 
and bargain collectively with the members 
of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for 
membership in said trade union”, when 
requested to bargain by its officers. Refusal 
by an employer to bargain is an offence 
punishable on summary conviction by a 
fine of $100. Interference with an 
employee’s right to organize is also an 
offence. 

The requirement to bargain is now 
limited by a provision which states that 
no employer shall be bound to recognize 
nor bargain collectively with a trade union 
unless it has filed with the Provincial 
Secretary a copy of its constitution, rules 
and by-laws or other documents containing 
a full statement of its objects and pur- 
poses, certified to be correct by its proper 
officers. The requirement to file this in- 
formation was contained in the Act as 


passed in 1945 but until the regulations 
were issued in 1952 it had no bearing on 
an employer’s obligation to bargain. 
There is no change in the section requir- 
ing the treasurer of a trade union to be 
bonded and to have his accounts audited 
annually by a chartered accountant named 
by the members. 

The procedure now set out in the Act 
for determining whether a union seeking to 
bargain on behalf of employees is properly 
representative of them may be set in 
motion by a request in writing from any 
five employees or the employer to the 
Provincial Secretary. On receiving such a 
request, the Provincial Secretary is to 
examine records and make such other 
inquiries as he deems necessary, including 
the holding of a hearing and the taking 
of a representation vote, to determine 
whether the union should be certified as 
bargaining agent. If he finds that the 
union has filed its constitution and by- 
laws, that the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and that the majority 
of the employees in the unit are members 
in good standing of the union, and have 
selected the trade union to bargain on 
their behalf, he may certify the trade 
union. Once an inquiry into the repre- 
sentative character of the union is started, 
the employer is not required to bargain 
with the union unless and until it is 
certified. The function assigned to the 
Provincial Secretary is thus much the same 
as the certification function of Labour 
Relations Boards in other provinces. 

As before, the Act requires employers 
to grant a check-off of union dues under 
certain conditions but forbids closed shop 


clauses in agreements. If other wage 
deductions are being made by _ the 
employer, and if a majority of the 


employees in a government-supervised vote 
on the question of check-off have voted 
in favour, the employer is required to 
deduct union dues on the written assign- 
ment of an employee and remit the dues 
periodically to the union. A closed shop 
contract, which is forbidden, is defined as 
“a clause in any collective bargaining 
agreement whereby the employer agrees to 
employ only trade union members”. 

In regard to the settlement of disputes, 
the Act does not provide for conciliation 
by government officers or by conciliation 
boards, as the other provincial Acts do, 
but it forbids strikes and lockouts unless 
and until all differences between the 
employer and employees have been sub- 
mitted to arbitration in conformity with 
the Arbitration Act. Subject to the terms 
of any existing collective agreement, when 


a trade union files its constitution, “a 
submission, as defined in the Arbitration 
Act, shall be deemed to exist and to have 
been signed and made between such trade 
union and the employer of the members 
thereof”. A submission as defined in the 
Arbitration Act is an agreement to submit 
all present or future differences to arbitra- 
tion. An award under the Arbitration Act 
is enforceable. A trade union may sue 
and be sued by its name as filed with the 
Provincial Secretary, and, if not so filed, 
then by the name by which it is commonly 
known. 

Nevertheless the Act contemplates an 
ultimate recourse to strike action, in that 
a procedure is set out for a government- 
supervised strike vote. The officers of a 
union that has been certified as the bar- 
gaining agent for a group of employees 
may apply to the Provincial Secretary for 
the taking of a vote to ascertain the wishes 
of the group in respect of strike action. 
Strike action is forbidden unless and until 
such an application has been made and 
“upon a vote taken by ballot at times and 
under conditions fixed by the Provincial 
Secretary” a majority of the members of 
the group vote in favour of strike action. 
The Provincial Secretary is required to 
notify the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of the result of any such vote within one 
week, and to send a copy of the notifica- 
tion to the officers of the union concerned. 


Special provision was made for the 
settlement of disputes between public 
utilities and their employees. ‘Public 


utility” has the same meaning as in the 
Electric Power and Telephoné Act, that is, 
any person or company owning or oper- 
ating equipment for the conveyance of 
telephone messages or for the production, 
transmission or furnishing of electric energy 
for the public. 

The amending Act provides for the 
setting up of a commission to hear and 
settle a dispute between a public utility 
and its employees. The commission will 
consist of the Public Utilities Commission, 
which is a three-member board appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
exercise general supervision over public 
utilities in the province, and two addi- 
tional persons to be appointed each time 
such a dispute occurs. 

When a dispute between a public utility 
and its employees has been submitted to 
arbitration and an award has been made, 
the arbitrator is required to send a copy 
of the award to the Provincial Secretary. 
If the parties do not accept the award 
and a strike vote has been taken, the 
Provincial Secretary must notify the com- 
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mission of the result of the vote and also 
send it a copy of the disputed award of 
the arbitrator. Within 15 days after 
receiving this notice, the commission must 
fix a date on which it will hold a public 
hearing of the dispute. Notice of the 
hearing must be given in at least one 
newspaper published in Prince Edward 
Island and having a general circulation in 
the area served by the public utility. After 
the hearing the commission must confirm, 
modify, reverse, extend or vary the 
previous award, deciding whether any addi- 
tional expenses provided for in the award 
are reasonable and prudent and whether 
they may properly be charged to the 
operating account of the public utility. 
The decision of the commission is final 
and binding on all parties to the dispute. 
If anything is done which is contrary to 
the decision, the aggrieved party may 
bring action in the Supreme Court for an 
injunction to restrain it. Strikes and lock- 
outs are prohibited until 15 clear days 
after the commission has given its ruling. 
Any person who violates or attempts to 
violate the Act or the regulations or who 
fails to comply with a decision of the 
commission is guilty of an offence. The 


penalty for such an offence is $200 for 
an individual and $500 for a corporation. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that the three mem- 
bers of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board are not to be deemed persons 
employed in the public service for the 
purposes of the Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act permit a mother or foster mother 
caring for children whose father is a 
prisoner in a penal institution for a term 
of one year or longer to receive an allow- 
ance towards the maintenance of the 
children. Previously, an allowance was 
payable to a mother only if the child’s 
father were dead or unable to support the 
child because of permanent total dis- 
ability. Another amendment gives the 
Minister discretionary power to grant an 
allowance, on the recommendation of the 
Director, to a mother who is not strictly 
eligible under the Act in special cases 
where investigation has shown it to be 
advisable. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec appeal court upholds constitutionality of Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act; in another case holds decree under the Act applies to 
carpentry and painting done by refrigeration company not strictly 
incidental to installation of refrigeration equipment. Manitoba milk 
driver wins $5,000 in damages for his unlawful expulsion from union 


The appeal court in Quebec, affirming a Superior Court judgment, upheld 
the constitutionality of the Quebec Collective Agreement Act in a case where 
a hairdresser who had charged less than the minimum price fixed for hair- 
dressing services by a decree under the Act claimed that the law was ultra 
vires and the decree invalid on the ground that price fixing was prohibited by 


the Criminal Code. 


In another case the Quebec appeal court 
held that the decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act covering construction trades 
in Montreal did apply to carpentry and 
painting jobs performed by employees of 
a refrigeration company not strictly inci- 
‘dental to the installation of refrigeration 
equipment. 

In Manitoba, a milk driver won $5,000 
in damages for expulsion from his union 
contrary to the provisions of its constitu- 
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tion. The Court also ordered the union 
secretary to give an accounting of funds. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


- upholds validity of decree under Collective 
Agreement Act fixing minimum hairdressing rates 
The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Montreal on May 27, 1953, 
dismissed a hairdresser’s appeal from a 
judgment rejecting her claim that the 


- 


Collective Agreement Act was ultra vires 
the provincial Legislature and that a decree 
which included a provision fixing minimum 
rates to be charged to the public was 
inoperative. The Court affirmed the ruling 
of the Superior Court that the law was 
constitutional and the decree valid. 


The facts of the case were as follows. 
The appellant, who operated a hairdressing 
establishment in Montreal known as the 
Salon Rhéal, gave her customers permanent 
waves for $2.50, lower than the minimum 
price of $5 fixed by the decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act governing ladies’ 
hairdressers in Montreal. A complaint was 
laid against her by a representative of the 
parity committee for the trade, and on 
October 28, 1949, she was summoned to 
appear before the Court of the Sessions 
of the Peace. Although she admitted the 
fact alleged, she claimed that the decree 
on which the complaint was based was 
inoperative on the ground that the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act, which authorizes the 
fixing of a minimum price to be charged 
by barbers and hairdressers, was ultra vires 
and unconstitutional. The Court con- 
cluded that the law was intra vires and the 
decree operative, and that the defendant 
was guilty of the offence charged. She 
then asked in the Superior Court for a 
writ of prohibition against this judgment. 
Her application was refused, the Court 
holding that the law and the decree were 
valid. From this judgment she appealed 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Mr. Justice St. Jacques held that it was 
not necessary to determine whether or not 
the Court of the Sessions of the Peace 
had jurisdiction to deal with the constitu- 
tional question. He would consider only 
the question of the validity of the law and 
the decree. By a 1941 amendment to the 
Collective Agreement Act, the following 
clause was added to Section 10 of the 
Act :— 

The decree may render obligatory minimum 


prices to be charged to the public for the 
services of barbers and hairdressers. 


In His Lordship’s opinion, the barbers 
and hairdressers had requested this addi- 
tion to the Act as a result of a court case 
in 1940 (Procureur général de la Province 
de Québec v. Lazarovitch et Comité pari- 
taire des répareurs de chausseurs du district 
de Montréal et Cour des Sessions de la paix 
(L.G., 1940, p. 1095)), in which the appeal 
court held that a provision in a decree 
which fixed minimum prices for shoe 
repairing in Montreal was invalid because 
the Act did not authorize such a provision. 
After the Act was amended, Decree 1343, 


applicable to barbers and hairdressers in 
Montreal, was adopted. Article 6 of this 
decree fixed a minimum price of $5 for a 
permanent wave. The evidence showed 
that a good number of hairdressers had 
objected to this price, claiming that it was 
harmful to their business and higher than 
was necessary to enable them to pay their 
employees the minimum wage prescribed 
by the decree. 

The appellant claimed that the decree 
and the law which authorized it encroached 
on the criminal jurisdiction of the federal 
Parliament. According to this argument the 
Collective Agreement Act was ultra vires 
because it authorized an action which was 
illegal under Sections 496 and 498 of the 
Criminal Code, i.e., an agreement to fix 
prices and so restrict trade. The Attorney- 
General of the province argued in defence 
of the law that it dealt with the contract 
between the hairdresser and his clients, 
which was essentially a civil matter. The 
crime which was prohibited in the Criminal] 
Code was not the fixing of prices but a 
conspiracy to raise prices, in which con- 
spiracy was the fundamental element. The 
Crown, in enacting the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, could not be accused of 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques agreed that the 
provincial Legislature had jurisdiction to 
regulate the contract of services between 
an employer and a client. This was purely 
a matter of civil rights, not an interfer- 
ence with the domain of commerce dealt 
with by the Criminal Code. The Supreme 
Court had held in the case of Home Oil 
Distributors Ltd. v. Attorney-General of 
British Columbia [1940] SCR 444 that a 
provincial Legislature could establish a 
body which had power to fix maximum and 
minimum prices of coal and oil. Accord- 
ingly His Lordship held that a provincial 
Legislature had similar power with respect 
to minimum prices in a contract for 
services. 

Chief Justice Galipeault held that -the 
writ of prohibition was not a proper remedy 
under the circumstances and could not be 
upheld. He did not discuss the validity of 
the law and the decree. 

Mr. Justice McDougall quoted Section 
498 (2) of the Criminal Code which 
reads :— 

Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to apply to combinations of workmen or 
employees for their own reasonable protec- 
tion as such workmen or employees. 

He considered that the fixing of minimum 
charges for hairdressing in this case was 
for the “reasonable protection” of the 
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employees concerned, for one _ reason 
because it would prevent a “rate war” 
which might be fatal to certain establish- 
ments. 


Mr. Justice Casey noted that Section 
498 of the Criminal Code referred to an 
agreement to “unreasonably enhance” the 
price of any “article or commodity”. He 
did not see how the service rendered by 
a hairdresser could be regarded as an 
article or commodity and he stated that 
the decree did not unreasonably enhance 
the price of the service. He was also of 
the opinion that the prices were fixed for 
the “reasonable protection” of those 
engaged in the trade. 


With Mr. Justice Rinfret concurring in 
the reasons of Mr. Justice McDougall, the 
Court unanimously dismissed the appeal. 
Dame Lalond v. Commission Conjointe des 
Coiffeurs pour Dames et Cloutier et Cour 
des Sessions de la Pax et Procureur 
Général de Québec [1953] BR Montreal 499. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


... finds refrigeration company must pay painters, 


carpenters rates set in construction trade decree 


The Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Montreal on May 27, 1953, 
dismissed an employer’s appeal from a 
Superior Court judgment requiring him to 
pay his carpenters and painters the wages 
fixed by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act covering the construction 
trades in Montreal. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette delivered the 
unanimous judgment of the appeal court. 
Giving the facts of the case, he stated 
that the appellant company manufactured 
and installed refrigeration appliances. The 
equipment sometimes filled a whole room 
in an establishment and the cost of instal- 


lation might be more than $20,000. To 
accommodate the new equipment the 


purchaser frequently had alterations made 
to his premises by the company. A butcher 
named Pinsky had had the company erect 
a separate building for the refrigeration 
equipment and a short passage connecting 
it with the main building. For another 
customer named Hannon, the company 
built a floor above the refrigeration room 
to form an office and a staircase leading 
to it. Both carpentry and painting were 
performed in this case. For another 
customer the cost of the painting alone 
was $1,300. 

The joint committee for the construc- 
tion trades in Montreal claimed that as 
soon as the defendant company performed 
carpentry and painting jobs outside its 
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own establishment it became subject to 
the decree covering these trades and must 
pay its carpenters and painters the wages 
fixed for them by the decree. The com- 
pany maintained that such jobs were only 
incidental and occasional and did not come 
within the category of “construction, repair 
or improvement” and that therefore its 
employees were not covered by the decree. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette stated that the 
Court had found in earlier cases that it 
was the nature of the work performed and 
not the nature of the employer’s business 
that determined whether or not employees 
were subject to a decree. In this case, 
since the painting and carpentry jobs per- 
formed were necessarily jobs of construc- 
tion, repair or improvement, there was no 
doubt that the decree was applicable. His 
Lordship agreed with the view of the trial 
judge that, while certain alterations to 
woodwork and counters would necessarily 
be incidental to the work of installing 
refrigeration equipment and would not be 
work subject to the decree, jobs like the 
building of an office above the refrigeration 
room in Hannon’s establishment or the 
erection of a separate building and passage 
for Pinsky certainly came under the decree. 

The employer also claimed that since 
he was not an employer in the construc- 
tion industry he should not be required to 
pay the $80 fine authorized in the Act for 
employers who fail to comply with a decree. 
The Court held that where a type of work 
was governed by a decree any employer 
who failed to pay the minimum wages 
fixed by the decree was subject to the 
penalty set out in the Act. 

The Court dismissed the appeal and 
affirmed the judgment requiring the com- 
pany to pay its employees the difference 
between the wages paid and the wages 
fixed by the decree and the $80 fine. 
Canadian Super-Cold Limited v. Comité 
Conjoint des Métiers de la Construction 
de Montréal [1953] BR Montreal 545. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. .. awards damages to milkman unlawfully expelled 
from union, orders secretary to account for funds 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
on September 21, 1953, allowed the action 
of an employee against a local of the 
Teamsters’ union for damages to com- 
pensate for his unlawful expulsion from 
the union in 1947 and for an injunction 
to prevent the union from interfering with 
his rights as a member. The Court also 
sustained the plaintiff’s claim against the 
secretary of the local union for an account- 
ing of union funds. 


The action was brought against the seven 
members of the union’s executive board 
on their own behalf and on behalf of all 
the other members of the local except the 
plaintiff. Chief Justice Willams delivered 
the judgment of the Court. 

The plaintiff, Tunney, had been a mem- 
ber of Local 119 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
since April 1935, except for a five-year 
period during the war when he was serving 
in the navy. At the time of his expulsion 
from the union in 1947 he was employed 
by the Crescent Creamery Company 
Limited as a milk-wagon driver-salesman. 
The agreement between the company and 
the union, to be effective from April 1, 
1947, to October 31, 1948, contained a 
union shop clause providing that the com- 
pany would hire only union members 
unless no suitable union members were 
available, in which case the persons hired 
must become union members within 15 
days. 

On July 18, 1947, the defendant Houle, 
who was secretary-treasurer and business 
agent of the union, wrote to the general 
manager of the company that Tunney’s 
membership in the union had been tempor- 
arily suspended and that under the terms 
of the collective agreement he could not 
be employed until the suspension was 
cancelled. At noon on July 21 the employer 
notified Tunney that his employment was 
suspended until he was again a union 
member in good standing. That evening 
Tunney received a_ letter signed by 
Orchard, the union president, notifying him 
that a charge had been made against him 
under the union constitution and that he 
would be tried on August 4. He was to 
be deprived of union membership until 
after the trial. 


The letter stated :— 


It is my duty to inform you that you 
have been charged under Article 18, Sec- 
tion 5, Clause 10 of the Constitution. 

You passed a remark on several occasions 
that you have the goods om the Secretary, 
obtained by you through you making in- 
vestigations. Insinuating that discrepancies 
exist. in the affairs of the union. State- 
ments of this sort are detrimental to the 
welfare of the union. 


This was the first notification the plaintiff 
received from the union of his suspension. 


The minute book of the union contained 
a report of the proceedings at his trial by 
the executive board on August 4. All 
members of the board were present, with 
the president in the chair. The charges 
against Tunney were read and he pleaded 
not guilty. Three witnesses were then 


called, two of whom testified that Tunney 
had said to them that there would soon 
be changes because he “had the goods” on 
Houle and was going to expose him. They 
admitted that this was an insinuation that 
there was something wrong in the affairs 
of the union. The third witness testified 
he had not heard this direct from Tunney 
but that it was common talk around the 
plant that the Mounties had confiscated 
the union books. Two witnesses called by 
Tunney testified that they had never heard 
him make these statements. 

The executive then retired to consider 
the testimony. They concluded unani- 
mously that Tunney was guilty of the 
charge and found him largely responsible 
for the false rumours against Houle. On 
August 7, Tunney was notified by letter 
of the decision and of his expulsion from 
the union. On September 30 he received 
the balance of his wages from the company, 
with a letter informing him that he could 
no longer be employed since he was no 
longer a union member. 

By a notice in writing dated August 12, 
1947, the plaintiff appealed to the general 
executive board of the international union. 
His letter was mislaid and was not acknowl- 
edged until September 24. In the mean- 
time he.commenced the court action. On 
December 29 he was informed by the 
general secretary-treasurer of the interna- 
tional that his appeal was to be heard in 
Miami on February 3, 1948. Tunney did 
not go to Miami, and on February 11 he 
was informed that the executive of the 
international had decided not to hear his 
appeal because he had violated the con- 
stitution of the international by resorting 
to court action before exhausting the 
remedies provided for in the constitution. 

In the meantime, on September 2, 1947, 
the plaintiff and some 38 other members 
of the local made written charges against 
Houle which were considered by the local 
executive board on September 19. Tunney 
was not allowed to attend the meeting or 
to be called as a witness, as the president 
ruled that only members could be called 
as witnesses. No decision was arrived at 
and all the complainants left the meeting. 
The Chief Justice referred to this pro- 
ceeding as “a farce”. 

The plaintiff originally sued the com- 
pany as well as the union officers on behalf 
of all other members of the local. Later 
the name of the company was struck out. 
The trial took place on five days in April 
and three days in October 1950. At the 
time of the trial the case of Kuzych v. 
White, which was similarly an action by a 
member of a union for alleged wrongful 
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expulsion, was before the courts. Two 
British Columbia courts held that Kuzych 
had been unlawfully expelled but the Privy 
Council ruled that Kuzych’s action must 
fail because he had violated the union 
constitution by failing to follow the pre- 
scribed appeal procedure before resorting 
to court action. Chief Justice Williams 
explained that after this Privy Council 
judgment was handed down in June 1951, 
Kuzych had made various attempts to 
reopen the case, and that he had wanted 
to know the result before giving judgment 
in the case at bar. He understood that 
KXuzych’s attempts were unsuccessful. 

The international constitution of the 
Teamsters’ union also forbids recourse to 
court action before the appeal procedure 
has been followed. For this reason the 
Chief Justice proceeded to determine 
whether the plaintiff was bound by this 
constitution or whether he was bound 
only by a local constitution. Tunney 
submitted as evidence two booklets, one 
as the constitution and by-laws of Local 119 
for 1924 to 1936, and the other as the 
constitution in effect since 1936. The union 
officers, the defendants in the case, denied 
that there was any local constitution and 
claimed that the local operated solely 
under the constitution of the international. 

His Lordship concluded from examining 
the minute books that the local did have 
its own constitution. The minutes showed 
that at a meeting in 1927 there was a 
motion to amend Section 9 of the by-laws 
by increasing the monthly dues from $1.50 
to $2.50. This could only refer to the 
local constitution, His Lordship empha- 
sized, as there was no suggestion that the 
local could amend the constitution of the 
international. On three occasions “the 
constitution” was suspended. The Chief 
Justice concluded that the first booklet 
produced by Tunney was the constitution 
of the local, approved by the president of 
the international, and that this constitution 
was the contract between the individual 
union member and the union. In his view, 
the constitution of the international was 
not part of the contract between the mem- 
bers of Local 119, in spite of the vague 
statement in the local constitution that 
these by-laws were to be enforced “con- 
junctional with the Constitutional Rules of 
the National Union”. 

The constitution of the international 
contained this provision in Article XVIII, 
Section 13: “Every member or officer of 
a Local Union against whom charges have 
been preferred and disciplinary action taken 
as a result thereof shall be obliged to 
exhaust all remedies provided for in this 
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Constitution and by the International 
before resorting to any other Court or 
tribunal.” 

The constitution of the local contained 
this provision: “All decisions of the Exec- 
utive Board shall be concurred in at a 
regular meeting of the union before becom- 
ing effective. The accused shall have the 
right to appeal to the General Executive 
Board.” 

His Lordship concluded :— 

The right that a member is given to 
appeal to the general executive board...is 
optional and the section does not compel 
the exercise of the appeal before a member 
can resort to the courts in a proper case. 
It would in my opinion require very induc- 
ing evidence to satisfy a court that a 
resident of Manitoba, who on joining a local 
union receives a constitution such as Ex. 73 
[the constitution of the local submitted as 
evidence by Tunney], by which he is taken 
as agreeing to be bound, was at the same 
time entering into any contract with the 
International in the terms of Ex. 3 [the 
constitution of the International]. 


In his view, therefore, the Privy Council 
judgment in the Kuzych case had no appli- 
cation to the case at bar. 

In case he was in error on this point 
the Chief Justice considered what 1ad been 
done, first, as if only the local constitution 
were applicable and second, as if the local 
and the international constitutions both 
applied. On July 18 the executive board 
of the local “temporarily suspended” the 
plaintiff before trial. Neither constitution 
authorized this action, His Lordship stated. 
The international constitution gave the 
general president a power of suspension 
when charges were made but it was not 
claimed that the general president took any 
action. 

On August 4 or 7 the plaintiff was 
“suspended from all rights and privileges of 
the union”. The powers of suspension 
given by the local constitution did not 
apply to a case such as the plaintiff’s. The 
international constitution did give powers 
of suspension after trial on certain specified 
charges. By subsection (10) of Article 
XVIII, Section 5 (a) a charge could be 
laid against a member for “activities which 
tend to bring the Local or the Interna- 
tional into disrepute”. The local constitu- 
tion authorized the executive board to try 
all members against whom charges had 
been laid and to report the findings at the 
next regular meeting of the local. Charges 
signed by two or more members were to 
be submitted in writing to the board, 
specifying the grievance. The secretary- 
treasurer was then required to notify the 


accused and witnesses to appear before the 
board, allowing reasonable time for the 
accused to prepare his defence. The 
accused member had the right to appeal to 
the general executive board of the inter- 
national. Under the international constitu- 
tion, before any member of a local could 
be tried, written charges against him laid 
by another member must be filed in duph- 
cate with the secretary of the local, and a 
written copy of the charges specifying the 
nature of the offence must be served on 
him by the secretary. 

His Lordship concluded that no member 
of the local ever made any charge in 
writing against Tunney or filed any charge 
with the secretary or with the executive 
board. The letter received by Tunney 
stated that a charge had been laid against 
him under Article XVIII, Section 5 (a) 
(10), but it did not contain the charge. 
The references in the letter to Tunney’s 
offence were termed “innuendo” and 
“rhetoric” by Chief Justice Williams. No 
charge had been made in writing in accord- 
ance with the constitution. 

He also considered that if Tunney had 
made the remarks referred to in the letter, 
this could not possibly be deemed an 
activity which tended to bring the local or 
the international into disrepute, whatever 
effect it might have on the secretary. He 
held that the statements alleged to have 
been made by the plaintiff were not a 
ground for a charge within the provisions 
of either constitution. 

His Lordship then considered the trial 
given to Tunney. The international con- 
stitution provided that if the member 
making the charge were a member of the 
executive board, a disinterested member 
must be appointed as his substitute at the 
trial. The local constitution required a 
“fair and impartial” trial. In Tunney’s 
case, Houle was undoubtedly the moving 
spirit but the other members of the exec- 
utive willingly joined with him and in 
effect the charge against Tunney was made 
by them all. Yet only Houle was replaced 
at the trial. His Lordship considered that 
all the members of the board were dis- 
qualified for interest. He held that in any 
case there was no jurisdiction over the 
alleged charge and the proceedings were 
entirely ultra vires. 

The local constitution stipulated that all 
decisions of the executive board must be 
approved at a regular meeting of the local 
before becoming effective. The Chief 
Justice quoted the minutes of the meeting 
on August 29 at which Tunney’s suspension 
was reported, which gave no evidence that 
the board’s decision was ever concurred in. 


He held therefore that under the terms of 
the constitution the decision had never 
become effective. Since there was no effec- 
tive decision of the executive board there 
was nothing from which to appeal, and the 
provision in the international constitution 
requiring an appeal to be made before a 
court action could be taken was not 
applicable. The Chief Justice stated that 
the union constitution considered in 
Kuzych v. White contained no such provi- 
sion requiring the board’s decision to be 
approved, and for this reason also he 
distinguished the case at bar from the 
Kuzych judgment. 

Holding that the purported expulsion of 
the plaintiff was in bad faith, that the rules 
of the constitution had not been observed, 
and that the fundamental principles of 
justice were disregarded, the Court granted 
the injunction sought by the plaintiff and 
awarded him $5,000 in damages from the 
defendants. 

The Chief Justice then dealt with the 
charges made by the plaintiff against Houle. 
The plaintiff claimed “an accounting by the 
defendant Houle of all moneys paid to and 
received by him and all moneys disbursed 
and expended by him on behalf of the 
defendant local Union No. 119, during his 
tenure of the dual office of secretary- 
treasurer and business agent...”’, that is, 
for the period from September 23, 1940 
to October 6, 1947, the date the statement 
of claim was issued. The first charge con- 
cerned the initiation stamps of $1 each and 
the monthly dues stamps of 30 cents each 
which the local had purchased from the 
international as it was required to do. It 
was charged that Houle had given these 
stamps to members of the local and to 
members of other unions without receiving 
proper payment for them. He also 
destroyed large quantities of stamps each 
year. No proper accounting was kept of 
any of these transactions. Houle himself 
admitted that he had given stamps to 
members of other unions without charge 
and that he was burning “thousands of 
them” each year. The Chief Justice there- 
fore held this charge proved. Since it was 
impossible to determine the amount lost 
from the local’s funds in this way, His 
Lordship found Houle liable for $5,000 on 
this charge, but stated that if either party 
desired a reference it could be had. 

The second charge was that in many 
cases Houle had failed to collect the 
initiation fee set by the constitution. The 
Court found this charge proved, and fixed 
the amount for which Houle was lable at 
$1,000, subject to a request from either 
party for a reference. 
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On the charge of permitting members 
not to pay the $1 a month for the sick 
benefit fund required by the constitution 
and of arbitrarily transferring funds from 
the general funds of the local to the sick 
benefit fund when it showed a deficit, Houle 
was required by the Court to account for 
$4,976.80. ‘To determine the amount paid 
by Houle in death benefits not authorized 
by the constitution a reference to the Master 
of the Court was directed. Houle was also 
required to account for $5,000 and $300 of 
the local’s funds which he had invested, 


and for any loss incurred on a loan made 
by him without any authority out of the 
union funds. 


The Chief Justice found that Houle had 
completely disregarded the constitution of 
the local and had done whatever seemed 
good in his own eyes. He stated that the 
sums to be accounted for by Houle would 
be the property of the local, and directed 
the money to be paid into the Court 
subject to the further order of the Court. 
The plaintiff was granted the costs of his 
action. Tunney v. Orchard et al [1953] 
9 WWR (NS) 625. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage set for women in Nova Scotia fish-processing industry. 
Northern Saskatchewan ‘exempt from Hours of Work Act; province's 
apprenticeship regulations revised, pipe-fitting now designated trade 


A new minimum wage order for women 
in the fish-processing industry in Nova 
Scotia established a minimum rate of 35 
cents an hour. The Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act has been declared not to 
apply to the northern part of the prov- 
ince. In Saskatchewan, in line with the 
Department of Labour program of regula- 
tion of the installation of gas equipment 
under the new Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act, provision has been made under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act for the training of apprentices in 
pipe-fitting and gas-fitting. A new revi- 
sion of the apprenticeship regulations made 
changes in wage rates in the barbering, 
beauty culture and electrical trades. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 


District of Humber Arm, Newfoundland 

New by-laws made by the Pilotage 
Commissioners of Humber Arm, New- 
foundland, on June 8 were approved by 
P.C. 1953-1875 on September 9 and 
gazetted September 23. They are very 
similar to those recently approved for the 
port of Port aux Basques (L.G., Nov., 
p.) 16538) 

All pilots must be licensed by the Board 
of Pilotage Commissioners, which is 
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responsible for directing the operations of 
the pilotage service. Before obtaining a 
licence, an applicant must be examined by 
the Board or some qualified person 
appointed by it. Licences must be 
endorsed annually at the beginning of the 
shipping season by the chairman of the 
Board, and pilots may be required to have 
a complete medical examination before 
being engaged. 

When on duty, a pilot must always 
carry his licence and a copy of the by- 
laws, and must be civil, courteous and 
strictly sober. Pilots must be available 
for duty at all times, except when on 
vacation, and unless all are engaged in 
piloting vessels, at least one must be on 
duty at the pilot station or on board the 
pilot boat whenever the pilotage limits 
are open to navigation. The chief pilot 
or his assistant pilot must report to a 
commissioner daily to ascertain expected 
arrivals and departures. 

The pilot must hail a vessel which 
enters the pilotage limits, unless it is one 
exempted from dues under the by-laws, to 
determine whether or not a pilot is 
required and immediately notify the 
secretary-treasurer of the Board when a 
vessel has entered the limits and been 
offered pilotage services. Pilots must 
exercise the utmost care for the safe 
conduct of the vessel under their charge, 
and any damage to vessels or other prop- 
erty must be immediately reported in 


writing to the chairman or _ secretary- 
treasurer. The pilot must also report any 
aids to navigation which are not operating, 
are out of position or missing. 

It is the pilot’s duty to keep himself 
informed and to verify from time to time 
the depths of water alongside all wharves, 
approaches to wharves and anchorages. 
Pilots must assist in maintaining the pilot 
house, and must supply their own food. 

The boatman is required to keep the 


pilot boat in good order and constantly 
ready for service, and to report promptly 


to the chief pilot any defects of the 
engine or boat. He will receive running 
instructions from the chief pilot or 


assistant pilot. 


A vacation of two weeks with pay must 
be granted to each pilot after one year 
of service. The salaries of pilots and 
boatman, payable semi-monthly, are to be 
determined by the Board at its annual 
meeting in January or February. At the 
end of each financial year any surplus of 
funds above a safe operating capital must 
be divided among the pilots and the boat- 
man at the discretion of the Board. 


The pilotage dues, which are appended 
to the by-laws, vary according to regis- 
tered tonnage of the vessel. For moving a 
vessel within a harbour the charge is $12 
and for moving a vessel from one harbour 
to another the charge is $20. The dues for 
subsidized mail steamers vary according to 
the horsepower of the vessel at the rate 
of ten cents for each horsepower. Ships 
entering the pilotage limits for refuge and 
hospital ships of the Government of 
Canada are required to pay only half the 
fixed pilotage dues. No ship will be com- 
pelled to accept the services of a_ pilot 
but dues must be paid whenever pilotage 
services are used or offered. Fishing 
vessels (except when on a voyage between 
the port and a place outside the prov- 
ince), coastal vessels, government ships, 
and small pleasure yachts are exempt 
from dues. 


The by-laws are issued under the New- 
foundland Act “Of Outport Pilots and 
Pilotage” which remains in force pending 
proclamation in Newfoundland of Part VI 
of the Canada Shipping Act. All former 
by-laws for the district are repealed. 


Montreal District 

A new By-law 11 for the Montreal 
Pilotage District changes certain provisions 
for the licensing of apprentice pilots. 

To be granted a licence as an apprentice 
pilot, an applicant must be at least 18 and 


not over 25 years of age. The age limit 
of 25 years was in effect until 1950 when it 
was lowered to 22 years. 

A new section requires the applicant to 
be declared mentally and physically fit for 
his duties by a medical officer appointed 
by the Pilotage Authority. As before, he 
must pass an examination in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and dictation. The 
examination now includes dictation in both 
French and English. 

Formerly, an applicant for a licence was 
required to produce a certificate showing 
he had served at least 12 months before 
the mast on an ocean-going vessel engaged 
in the foreign trade, or coasting trade south 
of Cape Hatteras. Under the new by-law, 
his 12 months on deck may have been 
served on a foreign-going, home trade or 
inland waters steamship. 

The fee for a licence remains $5. 

The by-law was approved by P.C. 1953- 
1514 on September 29 and_ gazetted 
October 14. 


British Columbia District 

Some increases in movage dues in the 
British Columbia Pilotage District were 
made in a revision of By-law 5 which was 
confirmed by P.C. 1953-1543 on October 7, 
gazetted October 28. For the most part, 
pilotage dues and detention rates are 
unchanged. The minirtum charge for 
tonnage of any vessel is now $25 instead 
of $15 and the tonnage on which pilotage 
dues are paid is increased from 5,000 to 


6,000 tons. The surcharge of 10 per cent 
continues in effect. 
The same Order in Council amended 


By-law 15 to provide for a Pilots’ Com- 
mittee of five rather than three pilots. 
This Committee is appointed each April 
by the pilots in the district to represent 
them in all matters in which pilots are 
concerned, 


PROVINCIAL 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A minimum wage rate of 35 cents an 
hour is now established for experienced 
women workers in the Nova Scotia fish- 
processing industry. The industry, as 
defined in an order made under the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, includes 
washing, preparing, preserving, drying, 
curing, smoking, packing or otherwise 
adapting any kind of fish for sale, ship- 
ment or use. 
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The rates set for an inexperienced 
female employee are 29 cents an hour for 
the first month, 31 cents an hour for the 
second and 33 cents an hour for the third 
month, after which she is classed as an 
experienced employee. Not more than 25 
per cent of the employees in any establish- 
ment may be classed as inexperienced. No 
employee may receive less than three 
hours’ pay in any one day. 

The rates fixed are for a maximum of 
48 hours a week or for the normal number 
of weekly hours if they are less than 48. 
Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
must be paid for time worked in excess of 
these hours. Time during which an 
employee is on call on the premises is to 
be considered as time worked. 


If an employer furnishes board and 
lodging, he may deduct from the minimum 
rates up to $2 a week for lodging and up 
to $5 a week for board. Deductions for 
single meals may not exceed 25 cents a 
meal. Part-time workers may not be 
charged for more than one meal in any 
four-hour working period. No deductions 
from the minimum rates may be made for 
the use, purchase or laundering of uniforms 
or any other special wearing apparel 
required by the employer. 


The order was made March 25, approved 
by Order in Council on August 7, and 
gazetted September 9. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


were approved by O.Reg. 173/53 on 
September 17 and gazetted October 3. 
They deal with the allowance to be 
granted for fuel, the evidence to be 


furnished under certain circumstances of a 
birth, marriage or death which occurred 
outside Ontario, and the time and method 
of paying allowances. 

The maximum fuel allowance is now 
fixed at $24 a month, which may be 
granted to a needy mother from September 
1 to March 31 each year where the Director 
considers it necessary. Previously, the 
allowance to be paid for fuel was based 
on the cost of coke and the number of 
rooms to be heated. 

As before, if a mother applying for an 
allowance was married outside Ontario, or 
if her husband died outside Ontario, or if 
one of her children was born outside 
Ontario, she must furnish proof of the 
birth, marriage, or death by a certificate 
issued in the province, state or country in 
which the birth, marriage or death occurred. 
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A foster mother must furnish such evidence 
if any foster child was born outside the 
province, if the parents of any foster child 
were married outside the province or if 
either of the parents died outside the prov- 
ince. It is now provided that the Director 
may accept other evidence of the birth, 
marriage or death if he is satisfied that the 
applicant is unable to produce the proper 
certificate. The applicant may submit 
either one item of Class A evidence of 
birth, marriage or death or two items of 
Class B evidence, as prescribed in the vital 
statistics regulations. An example of Class 
A evidence of birth is a copy of the hospital 
record of the birth certified by a com- 
petent hospital official, and an example of 
Class B evidence of birth is a letter or 
telegram addressed to either or both 
parents setting out the date of the birth 
and dated not more than one month later. 

If the Director is satisfied that it is not 
practicable to obtain proof by any of these 
methods, he may require the Advisory 
Board to make an investigation into the 
facts by taking evidence on oath and 
receiving such documentary evidence as 
may be available, and may accept its find- 
ings as proof. 

As before, allowances are to be paid by 
cheque, monthly in arrears, from the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which the allowance is granted. The 
Director may now permit payments to 
begin on an earlier date where an allowance 
is not granted until after the month in 
which the application was received, due to 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
applicant. He may fix the date, but it may 
not be before the date the application was 
received or more than three months before 
the date on which he makes the grant, 
whichever is later. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

The growth of the Saskatchewan oil and 
gas industries has led to changes in the 
apprenticeship program. The schedule of 
designated trades under the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was 
amended to add the trade of pipe-fitting, 
which is defined to include gas-fitting. At 
the same time the existing definition of 
the plumbing trade was widened to include 
gas-fitting. Thus provision is made for 
both apprentice pipe-fitters and apprentice 
plumbers to receive training in gas-fitting. 

The new trade of “pipe-fitting” is defined 
as the installing, maintaining, altering or 
repairing of any system of piping or part 


of a system, excluding any work designated 
as the “plumbing” trade, and, as noted 
above, including the installing, maintaining, 
altering or repairing of any gas installation 
or equipment to which the Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Act applies. 

As before, “plumbing” covers the instal- 
lation, fitting, altering or repairing of water 
or soil pipes, rain water leaders, baths, 
water closets and other sanitary and fire 
protection apparatus, including the junc- 
tions to the mains and sewers and the 
connecting of tanks to mains and sewers. 
To this definition has been added “the 
installing, maintaining, altering or repair- 
ing of any gas installation or equipment to 
which the Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act applies”. 

Further amendments to the schedule of 
designated trades made by proclamation of 
October 16, gazetted October 24 and effec- 
tive November 14, substituted the term 
“sas welding” for “oxyacetylene welding” 
and changed the definitions of this trade 
and the electric arc welding trade so that 
they no longer exclude welding on any 
boiler, pressure vessel or pressure piping 
which is subject to inspection under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act or 
regulations. 

The general regulations, trade regula- 
tions and forms under the Act were 
replaced by new regulations approved by 
O.C. 2120/53 on October 16, also effective 
November 14. Trade rules are laid down 
for the newly-designated pipe-fitting trade 
and provision is made for training in gas- 
fitting in the plumbing trade. 

Registration is now obligatory for any 
employer who engages tradesmen in most 
designated trades, whether or not the 
employer himself is engaged in the trade. 
Previously, only employers engaged in the 
trades were required to register annually. 


Trade Rules 


The trade regulations issued for the 
pipe-fitting trade follow the pattern of 


regulations for the other trades. The 
trade is considered a branch of the 
Plumbing and Pipe-fitting Trade. The fee 


for any examination is $5 plus the cost of 
material. Before obtaining a certificate of 
journeyman’s status, a person must work 
a minimum of 10,000 hours, including time 
credits for appropriate trade training. 

Fees for the renewal of certificates of 
status in the trade are to be paid Septem- 
ber 1 in the year in which they fall due. 

The ratio of registered apprentices to 
journeymen is one to three, but where an 
employer employs either one or two 
journeymen one apprentice may be 


employed. The ratio is one to three in all 
the designated trades except the electrical 
trade, where the ratio is one apprentice to 
each journeyman, the sheet metal trade, 
where it is one to two, and the barbering 
and beauty culture trades where the ratio, 
previously one to three, is now one to one. 

Amendments to the regulations for both 
the beauty culture and barbering trades 
raise apprentice wages to the level of the 
current minimum wage applicable in the 
area where the apprentice is employed. 
An apprentice in the beauty culture trade 
may not receive less than the minimum 
wage. An apprentice barber may not 
receive less than the minimum wage or 
60 per cent of gross earnings, whichever is 
the greater. The present minimum wage 
rate is $26 a week in cities and the nine 
larger towns and $24.50 in the rest of the 
province. The former rates in the barber- 
ing trade for four six-month periods of 
apprenticeship were as follows: $18 a week 
for the first six months; $18 a week or 
50 per cent of the apprentice’s gross earn- 
ings, if greater, for the second; $21 or 
55 per cent of gross earnings, if greater, 
for the third; and $25 or 60 per cent of 
gross earnings, if greater, for the fourth. 
Former rates in the beauty culture trade 
were: $18 a week for the first six months; 
$18 or 40 per cent of the apprentice’s gross 
earnings for work on permanent waves and 
60 per cent of his gross earnings for all 
other work for the second six months; $21 
or the above percentage rates, for the 
third; and the current minimum wage or 
the above percentage rates for the fourth. 

Another amendment with respect to 
wages in the electrical trade sets the 
regular rate of wages of an apprentice in 
the last 2,000 hours of his apprenticeship 
period at 70 per cent of the journeyman’s 
prevailing rate rather than 75 per cent, as 
previously. 

Fees for examinations in several trades 
were changed slightly. In both branches 
of the welding trades, the fee to be charged 
in addition to the $5 examination fee is 
$1 for each test weld rather than “the cost 
of any material supplied to the candidate 
for such examination”. A practical test is 
now specifically included in examinations 
in the motor vehicle body repair trade. 
The fee for an examination in this trade 
remains $10. In the bricklaying trade, the 
$5 examination fee now applies to either 
a written or a practical examination. 

As previously, every tradesman in, or 
within a five-mile radius of, any city or 
the towns of Estevan and Melville who is 
engaged in barbering, beauty culture, 
carpentry, plumbing or motor vehicle 
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mechanics repaw must hold a certificate of 
his status in the trade, and may not work 
at his trade unless he holds the required 
certificate. 


General Regulations 


A few changes were made in the general 
regulations. The regulations specify that 
contracts of apprenticeship existing before 
the new regulations came into force con- 
tinue in effect, subject to the new regula- 
tions. It is now provided that, when the 
Director has approved and registered a 
contract, the apprentice shall receive a 
certificate of apprenticeship valid during 
the term of the contract. When he has 
obtained a _ certificate of journeyman’s 
status in his trade, he is to receive a 
certificate indicating that he has success- 
fully completed his apprenticeship. 

No fee is required for any trade test or 
examination during the apprenticeship 
period, but an apprentice must pay the 
required fee for a trade examination for 
a certificate of status. If no fee is speci- 
fied in the general or trade regulations for 
any examination, a fee of $5 is to be paid. 

As before, a person required to hold a 
certificate of status who has not had 
opportunity to take an examination or 
satisfies the inspector that he has good 
reason for not taking the examination may 


be granted a permit or temporary certifi-. 


cate of status. This temporary certificate 
will remain in effect until the date of any 
examination the person is notified to take. 
Previously, it expired 30 days after the 
person was notified of the examination. 

The period during which a person may 
file an appeal protesting against the status 
granted to him has been lengthened from 
five days after receiving the certificate to 
60 days. The notice of appeal and the 
required fee must be sent to the Director, 
who will refer the appeal to an examining 
board. The fee for the appeal remains $25 
and a fee must be paid for any examina- 
tion taken in connection with an appeal. 
The latter fee as well as the former may 
now be refunded to an appellant if he is 
granted a higher certificate as a result of 
the appeal. 


As before, a certificate of status must be 
posted in the holder’s place of business. 
Both the employer and the employee are 
now held responsible for its posting. 

Previously, an employer in any desig- 
nated trade except the electrical trade was 
required to register each year during the 
month of January and to pay a registra- 
tion fee of $2 plus an additional $2 for 
each of the average number of tradesmen 
employed by him in the preceding year. 
This requirement has now been extended 
to any employer who engages tradesmen 
in any one of the designated trades, 
excluding the painting, plastering or elec- 
trical trades, whether or not he himself is 
engaged in the trade. The same fee is 
payable where an employer ceases to 
employ tradesmen after employing them for 
less than a year. 

A tradesman’s annual licence issued under 
any other Act in the province authorizing 
the holder to work at a designated trade 
is considered a valid certificate for the 
purpose of these regulations. Formerly, this 
provision applied only to journeymen’s 
licences under the Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act, 
which earlier this year was extended to 
apply to the entire province (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1191), has now been declared not to 
apply to any occupation engaged in in the 
portion of Saskatchewan north of Town- 
ship 62, with the exception of the village 
of Creighton, the hamlet of Lac la Ronge, 
and in each case a five-mile radius. The 
main occupations in this region, which lies 
in the northern third of the province, 
starting somewhat north of 54° latitude, 
are fishing, hunting and mining. 

The Act limits working hours to eight 
in a day and 44 in a week unless overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half is paid 
for any longer time worked. These restric- 
tions on hours have been relaxed to some 
extent, however, by regulation permitting 
a 48-hour week to be worked in smaller 
centres. : 

The order was approved by O.C. 2050/53 
on October 2 and gazetted October 9. 





Canadian manufacturers employed a record 1,273,187 persons last year, compared with 
1,258,375 in 1951. And, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, for the sixth straight 
vear the value of products manufactured in Canada rose to a new high level, climbing to 
$16,915,215,000, a sum of $523,028,000 greater than 1951’s peak of $16,392 187,000. 
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Report of Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee for 1952-53 


Special review of cases that remain on unemployment insurance benefit 


for several months is recommended to ascertain whether counselling, 
training or retraining would help them find suitable employment. 
Fund is adequate to meet any foreseeable conditions, Committee reports 


The problem of claimants who remain 
on unemployment insurance benefit for 
long periods was discussed by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee 
at its last meeting. The members felt 
that further studies should be made of the 
employment and claim records of long-term 
claimants, with a view to determining 
more accurately what their particular 
problems are and to better assist in their 
rehabilitation. 

The Committee called attention to the 
desirability of extending the Commission’s 
counselling facilities to this end. 

The Committee was of the opinion that 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund is 
adequate to meet any foreseeable condition. 


Established under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Advisory 
Committee’s chief function is to keep a 
close watch on the financial condition of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund and to 
report its findings each year. If the fund 
is found to be either insufficient or more 
than sufficient to discharge its obligations 
the Committee may make such remedial 
recommendations as it may deem necessary. 


The Advisory Committee consists of a 
chairman, four members appointed after 
consultation with organizations representa- 
tive of employers and an equal number 
after consultation with organizations rep- 
resentative of employed persons. 

The Committee’s report for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 was tabled in the House of 
Commons at the opening of the present 
session of Parliament. Following is the 
text O1 the report:— 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 84(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report not 
later than July 31 each year on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 

2 The Committee met on July 14 and 1d 


and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and statistical 


statements for the year ending March 31, 
1953. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Actuarial Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, and by statistical data 
-from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


3. The Committee noted with appreciation 
that the amendment to the Act continuing 
the payment of benefit to those who became 
ill, injured or quarantined during periods of 
unemployment had been approved by Parlia- 
ment and had been proclaimed effective 
August 3 next. It draws attention to the 
recommendation contained in its letter to 
the Minister of Labour, dated April 28, 
1953, as follows: 


“The Committee is aware of the fact that 
demands have been made for a much more 
extensive plan of coverage for periods of 
incapacity. For the time being, and for the 
purpose of gaining experience in the admin- 
istration of an income maintenance scheme 


during periods of incapacity, it is recom- 





mended that the above amendment be 
adopted. 
—~“The Committee further recommends to 


the Government: That the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission investigate various 
plans for income maintenance during in- 
capacity and report on the feasibility of 
such plans forming part of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, showing in particular 
the costs thereof, which would in turn 
depend upon establishment of waiting 
periods, the duration of benefits, types of 
incapacity to be covered.” 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
advised the Committee that, as far as 
practicable, careful records would be main- 
tained in order that the effect of the amend- 
ment will be known and such records will be 
given careful scrutiny by the Committee at 
later meetings. 


4. The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 
1953, was $851,585,164.66, an increase 0 
$73,386,000 in the twelve-month period. This 
compares with an increase of $113,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1951-52 and $82,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1950-51. 

5. The whole fund, except for immediate 
cash requirements, is invested in obligations 
of or guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada. These investments are carried on 
the balance sheet at cost (less amortization 
of premium and discount), which is approxt- 
mately $33,519,000 greater than the market 
value at March 3]. The average invest- 
ment yield is 2:92 per cent compared with 
2-75 per cent for the previous year. 
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6. The total revenue for the year was 
$209,207,051.84 made up of:— 
Employer and Employee Con- 

sributions. oes ht. see eee $153,287,744.14 
Department of Veterans 

Affairs for Veterans of 


Regular. orces 3.12.5. 1,896,850.89 
Government Contribution 31,035,633 .43 
Income from Investments and 

Panes crank, peewee en 22,986,823 .38 


$209,207,051. 84 


This represents an increase. in total revenue 
of $5,424,000 over the previous year. 


The Committee call special attention +o 
the very satisfactory income from invest- 
ments. 


7. The total benefit payments in 1952-53 
were $135,821,000, an increase of $45,657,000 
over the previous year. Of this increase 
$43,254,000 was in regular benefits and 
$2,403,000 in supplementary benefit. The 
number of benefit days paid per insured 
person increased from 10-9 to 13-7; the 
average daily rate increased from $2.58 to 
$2.95, and unemployment increased from 4:93 
per cent of insured population to 5-76 per 
cent. 

It is of special interest to note that 
almost 50 per cent of the benefit payments 
were required during the months of 
January, February and March. The total 
payments during these three months of 1953 
amounted to $63 million. Undoubtedly the 
payment of benefits during the seasonal 
unemployment period greatly eased the pay- 
ments of municipalities for assistance. 


8. The ratio of benefit payments to 
ordinary contributions in the last four years 
is as follows:— 


1949-50): sca mins ie eee (aio 
LOOUED ict aia tiny Cee ee eee 65-7 
LOD Oe te ee eee 53°4 
OOD OSL Petatd tea ee ee eee 19-9 


While this ratio is high in a year of com- 
paratively good employment conditions, the 
Committee is of the opinion that the fund is 
adequate to meet any foreseeable conditions. 


9. The Committee heard special representa- 
tions made on behalf of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The Committee dealt 
with the recommendations of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour by:— 


(a) deciding to advise the Congress that 
Item 12 of the recommendations proposing 
that special arrangements be made for immi. 
grants was a matter which did not come 
within the competence of the Committee; 
and 


(b) by accepting the assurance by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission that 
the proposals would be studied and reported 
upon at a later meeting of the Committee. 


10. Special attention might be called to 
paragraph 7 of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour submission asking that coverage be 
extended to excepted employments. This, of 
course, is a matter which is under con- 
tinuous study by the Commission with the 
object of extending coverage whenever 
administratively feasible. In this connec- 
tion I was directed by the Committee to 
respectfully call attention to the previous 
recommendations proposing that certain 
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hospital employees be brought within the 
terms of the Act with the request that the 
recommendations in this connection be again 
reviewed. 


11. The actuarial adviser, Mr. A. D. 
Watson, brought to the attention of the 
Committee the matter of the increase in 
the percentage of claimants who remained 
on unemployment insurance benefits for 
many weeks. Out of the discussion on this 
point a recommendation developed proposing 
that the Unemployment Insurance Commis. 
sion make a special review of cases which 
remain on unemployment insurance benefits 
for several months, while general employ- 
ment is relatively high, so that the claimant's 
problem of obtaining suitable employment 
be studied with a view, where necessary, to 
possible rehabilitation through the counsel- 
ling services of the Commission or by 
vocational training or re-training. The 
Commission assured the Committee that it 
was developing procedures along this line 
as far as its appropriation permitted. The 
Committee respectfully calls attention to the 
desirability of providing means for carrying 
out counselling. 


12. The Commission proposes to submit to 
you recommendations to amend _ present 
benefit regulations dealing with moneys 
received by insured workers at or subsequent 
to termination of employment, and with 
holiday pay. 

Under the proposed regulations che 
following types of payment would be con- 
sidered as applying to periods prior to 
termination of employment and would be 
ignored for purposes of benefit moneys 
received :— 


(a) under a_ retirement, superannuation, 
or pension fund or plan; 


(b) augmenting, or in substitution Olara 
pension (e.g. where employee too old when 
pension plan put into effect) ; 


(c) for the payment of overtime worked 
prior to termination; 


(d) for statutory holidays and Sundays 
on which the employee worked; 


(e) under a profit-sharing plan; 


(f) incentive bonus where payment was 
contingent upon the worker, or his shift, 
making a certain production quota, e.g. an 
addition to the hourly rate, or, as in the 
case of lake seamen, so much additional for 
each trip completed, or bonus for completing 
the season, paid at the end of the season; 


(g) severance pay received in a lump 
sum ; 


(h) a bonus or a gratuity with or with- 
out a relationship to wages paid in a lump 
sum on termination of employment; 


(i) holiday pay received at termination 
for holidays not taken. 


The following types of payment would be 
considered as applying to a period subse- 
quent to termination and benefit would be 
withheld for the period concerned:— 


(a) retention bonus paid in consideration 
of the employee resuming employment with 
the paying employer at the commencement 
of the next season; 


(b) full salary continued after separa- 
tion, whether under a contract of service 
or the gratuitous act of the employer; 


(c) payments continued after separation 


at a lower rate than previous Wages or 


salary, provided that they amount to 75 
per cent or more of salary. If less, such 
payments would be ignored, but ‘where taken 
into account they might or might not be 
prorated; 


(d) payments made under a guaranteed 
wage plan; 

(e) retirement leave credits, such as paid 
by the federal Civil Service; 


(f{) payments in lieu of notice. 


The present regulations governing holiday 
pay would be changed so that the Commis- 
sion would pay no benefits during the first 
week of a holiday shutdown and would 
disregard both holiday pay received on 
termination and holiday pay credited in a 
number of provinces by means of vacation 


stamps. Benefit would still be paid for a 
general holiday in excess of one week for 
which no holiday pay is received. 

The Committee joins the Commission in 
recommending that the above changes be 
made.* 

Respectfully submitted. 
A. MAcNAMARA, 


Chairman. 
July 15, 1953. 


Members of Committee 
Be Wy Ge Chutter 
James Hunter 


F. G. H. Leverman 
H. Shoobridge 


*The Regulations have been amended 
along these lines (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1660). 


Percy Bengough 
wo 4, Ly ives 
Jean Marchand 
Sam Wolstein 








Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance higher in September. Statistics* 
show claims during month, 85,623, were 11,571 more than during August 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit were higher in 
September. The Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics monthly report on the operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act shows 
that claims filed in local offices across 
Canada during the month totalled 85,623, 
compared with 74,052 for August and 
64,703 for September 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on the lve unem- 
ployment register on September 30 num- 
bered 119,381 (85,089 males and 34,292 
females), compared with 111,287 (78,491 
males and 32,796 females) on August 31 
and 92,627 (62,324 males and 30,303 
females) on September 30, 1952. On 
September 30, 1953, short-time and tem- 
porary lay-off claimants numbered 16,535 
and 6,692 respectively. 

During September adjudicating officers 
disposed of initial and renewal claims on 
behalf of 84,185 claimants, of whom 64,981 
were entitled to benefit and 19,204 were 
not entitled. Chief reasons for non- 
entitlement to benefit were: “benefit year 
not established” 7,443 cases; and the 
following disqualifications (including 4,297 
on revised claims) “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,891 
cases; “not unemployed” 4,640 cases (in 
69 per cent of these cases, the duration 
of the disqualification period was six days 
or less); and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 1,505 cases. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 





During September, 55,802 persons began 
receiving benefit payments, compared with 
49268 during August and 43,167 during 
September 1952. 


Benefit payments amounted to $6,739,427 
in respect of 2,230,702 compensated days 
(including 22,827 disability days) during 
September, compared with $6,408,827 in 
respect of 2,138,224 days (including 6,452 
disability days) during August and $5,710,886 
and 1,933,547 days during September 1982. 

For the week September 26-October 2, 
a total of 92,535 beneficiaries received 
$1,560,169 in compensation for 513,560 
unemployed days (of which 6,325 were 
disability days), in comparison with 87,367 
beneficiaries who received $1,483,305 in 
compensation for 496,690 days (of which 
3.685 were disability days) during the week 
August 29-September 4. For the week 
September 27-October 3, 1952, a total of 
$1,242,698 was paid to 74,309 beneficiaries 
in respect of 420,113 days of unemploy- 
ment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the last week of September was $3.04 com- 
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pared with $2.99 for the last week of 
August and $2.96 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurance books 


or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,241,978 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 


At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 251,468, an increase of 1174 
during the month. 


Te er esc 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 900, February 17, 1953 


Held: That a married woman had not 
established good cause within the meaning 
of Section 40 of the Act for having failed 
fo accept an offer of employment in her 
usual occupation at a rate of pay higher 
than that which prevailed in the district 
on the ground that “wanting to have a 
family” she could not pramise to remain 
in the prospective employment for a 
reasonable period of time. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 27 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on July 2, 1952, and 
stated that she had worked for a large oil 
company as a comptometer operator from 
August 1947 to June 30, 1952, when she 
voluntarily left because she could not get 
along with her supervisor. Her rate of pay 
was $225 a month. The employer reported 
that the claimant resigned of her own 
accord. The insurance ‘ officer disqualified 
her from the receipt of benefit for a period 
of six weeks on the ground that she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause (Section 41(1) of the Act). 


On September 2, 1952, the local office 
notified her of permanent employment as 
i comptometer operator with a large manu- 
facturer of safety razors at a wage of $40 
a week. According to the submissions the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for that 
type of work was $35 a week. The hours 
of work were from 8:30 am. to 4:45 pane: 
five days a week. She refused to accept the 
employment because she wanted temporary 
work only. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
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period of six weeks because she had, with- 
out good cause, failed to accept a situation 
in suitable employment within the meaning 
of Section 40(1) (a) of the Act. 

In her appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant stated that when she applied for 
the job, the employer informed her that 
if she would not agree to accept the 
employment for at least six months or a 
year he would not hire her. She told him 
that being a married woman and intending 
to raise a family she could not promise to 
work that long. 

The court of referees which heard the 
case unanimously allowed the appeal on 
the ground that the claimant had acted in 
good faith inasmuch as she had since 
accepted work at the same wage offered, 
viz: $40 a week. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions—I cannot agree with the 
stand taken by the court of referees in 
this case. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act was 
not enacted with a view to providing 
benefit to claimants who show an in- 
different attitude towards the labour field 
and are only ready to accept employment 
on their own terms. 

If under the Act a claimant has a right 
to refuse any offer of employment which 
is not suitable, an employer has the corre- 
lative right to require a prospective 
employee to give him some assurance that 
he will stay in his employ for a reasonable 
period of time. 

In the present case the claimant threw 
herself out of a job and two months later 
refused to accept an offer of employment in 


her usual occupation at a higher rate of pay 
than that which prevailed in the district, 
on the ground that being a married woman 
and wanting to have “a family” she could 
not promise to remain in the prospective 
employment for a reasonable period of 
time. Such excuse does not come within 
the purview of “good cause” within the 
meaning of Section 40 of the Act. 


For those reasons the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualification previously imposed 
by the insurance officer is hereby reinstated 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to the claimant. 


Decision CU-B 904, February 18, 1953 


Held: That the claimant, a resident of 
Canada for the past two years, had shown 
good cause for having delayed in filing her 
claim for benefit masmuch as there was 
some doubt that, wpon registering for 
employment, she had received all the 
necessary information pertaining to her 
benefit rights and there were good reasons 
to believe that she had proved that she was 
unemployed and available for work during 
the period for which she had requested her 
claim to be antedated. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
widowed, 45 years of age, was employed by 
a retail silk shop as a sales clerk at a wage 
of $35 a week from December 18, 1951 to 
March 29, 1952. 

On August 5, 1952, she filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated that she 
had to leave the said employment because 
of illness; that she had been hospitalized 
from March 30, 1952 to May 19, 1952, and 
that she had been available for work since 
July 9, 1952. .On August 5, 1952, also, she 
applied to have her claim antedated to 
July 9, 1952, on the grounds that having 
eome to Canada from England two years 
ago she was under the impression that the 
Canadian Act in respect to unemployment 
insurance was the same as the British Act 
whereby she had to have “two full years 
stamps” and that although she had been 
reporting to the local office since July 9, 
nobody had acquainted her with her benefit 
rights under the Canadian Act. The local 
office commented that she should have 
shown more interest in the matter of her 
rights under the Act inasmuch as unem- 
ployment insurance deductions had been 
made from her earnings. 


The insurance officer did not approve the 
application to antedate because the 
claimant had not shown good cause for 
having delayed in filing her claim for 
benefit (Benefit Regulation 13 and Section 
36(6) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard her, 
reversed the decision of the insurance 


officer by a majority finding which reads:— 


While it is recognized that she has signed 
OIC ei0i: Application for Employment, 
November 8, 1950 (on which appears the 
statement; “I have been informed of my 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit rights”) , the 
majority members are inclined to agree with 
her emphatic statement that she did not 
receive a pamphlet. The majority members 
are of the further opinion the responsi- 
bility of seeing that each applicant receives 
this proper information and believe that the 


onus of the responsibility rests on the 
employees of this Commission to see that 
this proper information is given. The 


employer representative wishes at this time 
to give the following recommendation:— 
Having served on the court of referees for 
a number of years there has often been 
some doubt in my mind whether the 
employee has had all the information neces- 
sary pertaining to their benelit rights under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. While 
at times they have signed as to having 
received information on card UIC 701, there 
is nothing definite as to what information 
was given. I would therefore recommend 
that clause 42 of the Employment card 
which reads as follows: {I have been in- 
formed of my Unemployment Insurance 


Benefit Rights’ be changed to read as 
follows: “I have been given printed infor- 


mation pertaining to my Benefit Rights as 
well as having been informed verbally”. 1 
feel that if the employee signs their card 
printed in this manner then there should be 
no doubt with what has been placed in 
their hands of the information necessary and 
that there would be no reason for them to 
be ignorant of the regulations. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that ignorance of 
the provisions of the Act was not good 
cause for delay in making a claim for 
benefit. 

Conclusions—It is true that it has been 
stated in many decisions that ignorance of 
the provisions of the Act is not “good 
cause” for delay in making a claim for 
benefit, the reason being that the Act has 
been in effect for several years and, as it 
has had a good deal of publicity, insured 
persons should be aware of their rights and 
of the procedure to be followed when they 
are unemployed. However, exceptions can 
be made to that rule the same as to any 
other rule when exceptional circumstances 
warrant it (see CU-B 499). 

This case is different to the usual run of 
cases which have to do with requests for 
antedating claims. 

The claimant came to Canada in the 
summer or fall of 1950 and registered for 
work on November 8, 1950. It would 
appear that shortly thereafter she obtained 
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employment and worked up to March 1952, 
when she had to leave her job because of 
illness. On July 9, 1952, she reported to 
the local office and again registered for 
employment. According to form UIC 701C, 
she was interviewed at the local office on 
July 25, 1952, at which time an entry was 
made on the aforementioned form to the 
effect that she had “put her name in at.... 

anwar Givers. soa ” and that she was 
trying to obtain employment through her 
own efforts. On August 5, 1952, she appar- 
ently became aware of her rights under the 
Act and filed a claim for benefit. 

In decisions dealing with cases of ante- 
dating of claims for benefit my predecessor 
and I have always implied that the ques- 
tions of a claimant’s unemployment and 
availability for work during the period for 
which he requests an antedate are of 
primary importance. 

In the light of the evidence on file there 
are good reasons to believe that this 
claimant has proved that she was unem- 


ployed and available for work during the 
period for which she is requesting her claim 
to be antedated. 

Furthermore, there is some doubt in my 
mind as to whether or not the fact that, 
upon registering for employment in 1950, 
she attached her signature underneath the 
printed statement on Form UIC 701C “I 
have been informed of my Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit Rights” is conclusive 
proof that she received all the necessary 
information pertaining to her benefit rights. 
It may be that the suggestion made by the 
employers’ representative on the court could 
be of valuable assistance in determining 
cases of this kind and no doubt the Com- 
mission will give to it due consideration. 

In any event I feel that the circum- 
stances of this case are such that they 
warrant a finding that the claimant has 
shown good cause for delay in making her 
claim for benefit within the meaning of 
Section 36(6) of the Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 





UpSy, Advisory Council Recommends Study of | 
Adequacy of Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


A national study of how unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries in the United States 
are faring on the present scale of benefits 
is being made by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
it has been announced by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

The study was recommended by the 
Federal Advisory Council at meetings 
October 26 and 27. (The report of Canada’s 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, tabled in the House of Commons 
at the opening of the present session, is 
printed above, p. 1819.) 

According to Secretary Mitchell’s 
announcement, the purpose of the study 
will be to obtain the factual information 
required to evaluate unemployment insur- 
ance payments in terms of their adequacy 
to meet the basic objectives of the program. 

The study, in which state employment 
Security agencies are co-operating, will try 
to ascertain whether the benefits paid 
unemployed workers are adequate to tide 
them over temporary periods of unem- 
ployment. 

“As a first step, the Bureau, in co- 
operation with state employment security 
agencies and with the -assistance of 
technicians from a number of other federal 
agencies, 1S arranging a pilot study in one 
or more labour market areas,” the 
announcement said. 
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“Upon completion of the pilot study, 
arrangements will be made to conduct the 
national survey.” 


Mr. Mitchell’s announcement explained 
that when the unemployment insurance 
program began, it was assumed that weekly 
payments amounting to 50 per cent of the 
worker’s wages would cover the costs of 
basic necessities without requiring him to 
draw upon other resources. In 1939, 
weekly benefits amounted to about 40-8 
per cent of average weekly wages. In 1952 
they averaged 33 per cent of average 
weekly wages. 

The Advisory Council also: 

Appointed a committee to conduct a 
study of the unemployment problems of 
older workers and measures that can be 
taken to meet them. 

Adopted a report recommending certain 
principles that should govern the penalties 
imposed for disqualifying actions by unem- 
ployment insurance claimants. 

Recommended that the federal unem- 
ployment tax be amended to permit the 
States to assign reduced tax rates to new 
or newly-covered employers after one year 
of experience, instead of after three vears, 
as at present. 

Labour, management and the public are 
represented on the Advisory Council. 






Conditions © 


Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 141 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 142 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 


unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded for the manufacture of supplies and equipment during October 
are set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 

Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 

(Buveime and) Naimtenance)... fa-et--<+- 2 $ 89,457.00 
Defence Production: 

AIetiobe TvepOre). : pte ost sak eee eal es 131 1,160,983 .00 

Poepremoer REDOPiyy & ve sed amano oem acl 138 872,761.00 
ES) Cao a «2 EN 11 229,308 .95 
Prem VVOTICS.” fc! kad he ig ote pes ue area nate 5 58,967 .00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of and 


equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


supphes 
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The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works ot 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government's 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $534.03 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 41 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Blunden’s Supplies, altera- 
tions to CMHC office bldg. Saint John 
N 8B: Bruce E Lawson Construction Ltd, 
coverng & waterproofing rear stairways, 
Rifle Range. Ajax Ont: Marino Construction 
Co, construction of watermain. Deep River 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of ground services; Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd, construction of houses. Fergus 
Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, *supply & plant- 
ing of trees & shrubs. Fort William Ont: 
W Jones, landscaping. Galt Ont: May- 
farm Nurseries, *supply & planting of 
trees & shrubs. Guelph Ont: Mayfarm 
Nurseries, *supply & planting of trees & 
shrubs. Hespeler Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, 
*supply & planting of trees & shrubs. 


Kitchener Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, 
*supply «& planting of trees & shrubs. 
North Bay Ont: Peerless Construction Ltd. 
paving of roads, parking areas & drive- 
ways; Peerless Construction Ltd, paving of 
roads, parking areas & driveways. Water- 
loo Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, *supply & 
planting of trees & shrubs. Winnipeg Man: 
Ted Dallman, *resurfacing concrete base- 
ment floors. Penhold Alta: Borger Bros 
Ltd, installation of sewer & water services; 
Glencoe Engineering & Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of houses. Vancouver 
BC: Pyke & White Construction Co Ltd. 
construction of apartment bidgs, boiler 
house, ete. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N §S: Cameron Contracting 
Ltd, supply & installation of underground 
steam distribution system. Halifax N S: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of refrigeration, Central Victualling Depot: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, dismantling 
of Westmount drill hall & re-erection as 
a boathouse storage bldg. Bagotville P Q: 
Rk E Stewart Construction Corporation, 
construction of telecommunication bldg. 
Parent P @: Pentagon Construction Co, 
completion of residual construction «& 
related work. Quebec P Q: Provincial 
Engineering Ltd, installation of converter 
rooms & steam supply system, The Citadel. 
St Hubert P Q: Frank Lapan Ltd, exten- 
sions to water & sewer services. Senne- 
terre P @: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
completion of residual construction «& 
related work. Valcartier P Q: Cartier Con- 
struction Ltd, clearing training areas, 
military camp. Val D’Or P Q: Hill-Clark- 
Francis (Quebec) Ltd, erection of central 
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heating plant & installation of steam 
distribution system. Ville La Salle P Q: 
Quebec Excavators Co Ltd, supply «& in- 
stallation of concrete pipe; Beaver Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
retaining wall. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O'Connor Ltd, construction of roads, 
grading & site finishing. Foymount Ont: 
Angus Robertson Ltd, construction of 
guard house, gatehouse, etc. Kingston 
Ont: Olmstead & Parker Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of training bldg, CASC. 
London Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, 
construction of outdoor sub-station & elec- 
trical distribution system, No 27 COD. 
Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, improvements to roads «& 
drainage system. Ramore Ont: Steel Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of security 
fencing at operations area. Stratford Ont: 
J V McDonnell Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, replacement of existing electrical 
system. T'renton Ont: W H Yates Con- 


struction Co Ltd, construction of photo- 
graphic bldg. Uplands Ont: Dickson 
Larkey Welding & Steel Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of remaining component 
parts of bulk fuel storage, RCAF Station. 
Winona Ont: Detroit River Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of permeable groynes. 
Shilo Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of chapel. Edmonton Alta: 


Wilson & Wilson Ltd, installation of storm 
sewer system & appurtenances. Namao 
Alta: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of fire hall; P W Graham & Sons 
Ltd, construction of garage. Holberg B C: 
Marwell Construction Co Ltd, completion 
of residual construction & related work. 
Kamloops B C: Biltmore Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall. 


Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: Caldwell Construction 
Co Ltd, renovations & conversion of 
barrack block No 9, RCAF Station. Fred- 
ericton N B: Stirling Electric Ltd, dis- 
mantling of existing electric power pole 
line & replacing same with new system, 
St Anne’s Point Barracks. Lachine P Q: 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, 
rehabilitation of ablution areas, RCAF 
Station. Montreal P Q: John Colford Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, removal of boilers, & 
supply & installation of upright steel fire 
box boilers, 4185 Cote des Neiges Road. 
Quebec P Q: Frs Jobin Inc, repairing & 
waterproofing of fortification walls, The 
Citadel. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Steel & 


Coal Corporation Ltd, supply & erection 
of security fence, No 26 Central Ordnance 
Depot, Plouffe Park. Rockcliffe Ont: W O 
Pickthorne & Son Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to fire alarm system, RCAF Station. 
Trenton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, exten- 
sion to bldg, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of 
hangars & exterior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF Station. Prince Albert 
Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of sub-ceiling in drill hall, Armoury. 
Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving 
& Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to dock, 
No 2 Supply Depot. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Butler Bros Ltd, 
construction of longshoremen’s canteen; 
Gunite & Waterproofing Ltd, repairs to 
concrete cope wall, Pier B. Saint John 


Harbour N B:;: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, 
maintenance dredging at deep water berths. 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Cap Construc- 
tion Ltd, reconstruction of shed. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co Ltd, supply «& instal- 
lation of cabinets, counters, shelves, etc, 
Gateacre Bldg; Newfoundland Engineering 
& Construction Co Ltd, repairs, painting, 
etc, to brickwork, General Post Office. Sé 
Lawrence Nfld: Mannix Ltd, *dredging. 
Stephenville Nfld: Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Alberton 
P EI: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP Detachment Bldg. Bay- 
field N §S: Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Chegoggin Dyke N S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Glace Bay N S: Stephens Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Halifax N S: Founda- 
tion Maritime Ltd, alterations & improve- 
ments, federal bldg; Salsman & Sons Ltd, 
interior painting, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Havre au Bouche N S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Lower Sandy Point N S: 
Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, breakwater-whartf 
repairs. Malagash N S: J P Porter Co 1Ricee 
*dredging. Clair N B: Gagnon Bros, con- 
struction of customs & immigration bldg 
& site development. Bonaventure P Q: 
Bert Dimock, wharf improvements. Grznd- 
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stoneu (Cap, aut. Meules)- P* OO Cant 
Borromee Verreault, erection of public 
bldg. Lachute P Q: Paul Lafleur, altera- 


tions & addition, public bldg. Montreal 
P Q: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, improve- 
ments to bldg—170 Jean Talon & Waverley 
Sis-stor, UIC. Offices: J J Shea Co. Ltd: 
repairs to stonework, etc, Dept of Public 
Works Bldg, 150 St Paul St West; C J 
Dryden Co Ltd, supply «& installation of 
duplicate system to maintain water pres- 
sure on upper floors of Postal Station “B”. 
New Carlisle P Q: Bert Dimock & Herbert 
McLellan, *dredging. Oka P Q: Theode 
Robidoux, *dredging. Phillipsburg P Q: 
Elzear Cournoyer, wharf repairs. Pointe 
au Pic P Q: Rosario Lapointe, wharf 
repairs. Quebec P Q: Louis Frenette, pipe 
tunnel installations—Marine Stores bldg. 
Roberval P Q: Roland Cote, erection of 
public bldg. Sts-Martyrs (Lac Nicolet) 
P Q: Geo H Roberge & Fils Inc, construc- 
tion of wharf. Sept Iles P Q: J E Richard 
& J Vigneault, wharf repairs. Sorel P Q: 
Lucien lJachapelle, *dredging; Gerard 
Lagimoniere, replacement of roofing on 
sheds Nos 1 & 2 (Dock No 2); Lucien 
Lachapelle, construction of steel sheet 
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piling retaining walls. Amherstburg Ont: 
McQueen Marine Ltd, construction of steel 
pile retaining wall at inner end of marine 


slip. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, alterations, improvements & new 
bldgs for Civil Defence College. Burling- 


ton Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to 
breakwater. Hudson Ont: K L Austin, 
wharf repairs. Huntsville Ont: M Sullivan 
& Son, erection of public bldg. Kempen- 
feldt Bay Ont: A F Simpson Construction, 
reconstruction of wharf. Kingston Ont: 
Bermingham Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction & extension (Crawford 
Dock). Longlac Ont: D H Dowell, shore 
protection work (Indian Reserve No 58). 
Ottawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler Co of 
Canada Ltd, supply & installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler system with central station 
supervisory «& fire alarm system, RCMP 
Barracks, “A” Division; B Perini & Sons 
Canada Ltd, construction of food & drug 
laboratory; A lLanctot Construction Co, 
alterations to 2nd floor for Central Pay 
Office Superannuation Branch, Tunney’s 
Pasture Storage Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to Victoria 
Museum for Dept of Resources & Develop- 
ment; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, moderniza- 
tion of 2 passenger elevators, Parliament 
Bldgs, Centre Block; Wm D’Aoust Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations, National Defence 
Bldg “C”; E F Burgener, alterations to 
telephone cables, National Research 
Council, Sussex St; George C Graves 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 3rd 
floor, Confederation Bldg; Montflex Inc, 


linoleum work, Victoria Museum Bldg; 
Smith Marble & Construction Co Ltd, 
*supply «& delivery of marble, Parlia~ 
ment Bldgs. Pointe au Baril Ont: 
William Ellis, construction of floating * 
wharf. Silver Islet Ont: E L Austin, 
wharf improvements. Winnipeg Man: 
James Beaton & Sons, replacing & enlarg- 
ing present concrete paving of parking 
area, public bldg. Meadow Lake Sask: 
Olaf Tidfors, alterations & addition, public 
bldg. Moose Jaw Sask: Mackay Bros, 
interior painting, public bldg. North 
Battleford Sask: Winslow Bros, foundation 
repairs, Indian Hospital. Regina Sask: 
Commercial Painters & Decorators Ltd, 
interior painting, Federal Bldg. Uranium 
City Sask: Burns & Dutton Concrete & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of two 
bldgs, RCMP Detachment Quarters. 
Calgary Alta: Hornstrom Bros, alterations 
in the basement, 102-l1th Ave Kast. 
Carway Alta: Remington Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Customs & Immigra- 
tion bldg & site development. JcAdam 
Road B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, wharf construction. Nanaimo B C: 
D Robinson Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Pygmy Dance Hall Bldg & Coach Lines 
Bldg. Osoyoos B C: Topping & Son, con- 
struction of RCMP Detachment Bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, 
*construction & delivery of one 12” port- 
able suction dredge. Victoria B C: O 
Pedersen, general repairs, roadways, paint- 
ing, etc, Astrophysical Observatory, Saanich 
Mountain. 


Department of Resources and Development 
Jasper National Park Alta: C Mamezasz, removal of existing bridge structure & con- 
struction of reinforced concrete bridge over the Miette River, Banff-Jasper Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, construction of roads in townsite area. 
Dartmouth N SS: Dickie’s Radio & Elec- 
trical Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Fredericton N_  B: 
Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Lachine P Q: Con- 
struction Borings Ltd, *test borings, St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Cornwall Ont: Racey, 
MacCallum & Associates Ltd, *test borings, 
St Lawrence Seaway. Thorold Ont: 
Quinte Machine & Repair Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of stairways on centre wall of flight 
locks, Welland Ship Canal; McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, lowering & flattening 
slopes of west bank between Stations 927 
+ 00 & 940 + 00 & between Stations 
1100 + 00 & 1109 + 00, Welland Ship Canal. 
Welland Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, widening channel westerly & lowering 
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& flattening slopes of west bank of Welland 
Ship Canal between Stations 512 ~ 00 and 
528 + 50. Moose Jaw Sask: North West 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Yorkton Sask: Hjal- 
marson & Einarson Ltd, construction of 
dwellings. Claresholm Alta: North West 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of field light- 
ing system: Grande Prairie Alta: L A 
Frantzen & F T Johnson, construction of 
dwellings & related work. Patricia Bay 
B C: Premier Construction Co Ltd, run- 
way drainage & duct installation. Prince 
George B C: City Construction Co Ltd, 
recapping & strengthening parking area. 
Terrace B C: Smithers Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Ltd, replacement of wood stave water 
main; Fraser Valley Builders Ltd, con- 
struction of dwellings & radio range bldg. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, November 2, 1953 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ con- 
sumer price index decreased 0-4 per cent 
from 116-7 to 116:2 between October ‘1 
and November 2, offsetting an increase of 


the same amount during the previous 
month. 
The latest change resulted almost 


entirely from a decline in the food index, 
which moved down 1°8 per cent from 115-5 
to 113-4 under the influence of a sharp 
drop in the price of eggs and materially 
lower prices for practically all meats. 
Prices of most other food items were about 
the same, the only notable changes being 
a decrease for grapefruit and an increase 
for fresh tomatoes. 

These changes in food prices were in 
combination with normal seasonal shifts in 
consumption, which increased the quanti- 
ties for some fresh vegetables, oranges and 
a few cuts of meat and decreased the 
quantities for fresh tomatoes, lettuce and 
some fresh fruits. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 110-3 as advances in men’s suits and 
overcoats were counterbalanced by declines 
in women’s and children’s wear. The 
household operations component moved 
from 117-5 to 117-4 as scattered increases 
and decreases almost offset each other. 


An advance of 0°3 per cent from 116-0 
to 116.3 in the index of other commodities 
and services was mostly attributable to an 
increase in theatre admission fees. Higher 
levels for both rent and home-ownership 
indexes served to increase the shelter 
component from 124-5 to 125-0. 

The index one year earlier (November 1, 
1952) was 116-1; group indexes were: food 
115-7, shelter 121-4, clothing 109-8, house- 
hold operation 115-9 and other commodities 
and services 116-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1, 1953 


(Consumer price indexes on the _ base 
1949=100 were released for the first time 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
the following nine cities or city combina- 
tions: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon- 
Regina, Edmonton- Calgary, and Vancouver. 
These indexes replace cost-of-living series 
covering eight cities which were discon- 
tinued with the release of the September 
figures. Ottawa is added in the new series 
and the combinations Saskatoon-Regina and 
Edmonton-Calgary replace Saskatoon and 
Edmonton, respectively. 

(The index for St. John’s, Nfld., remains 
on the base June 1951=100. Only two 
minor changes were made in the St. John’s 
series, a change in name and the combina- 
tion of the fuel and lighting and the 
home furnishings and services groups under 
the heading household operation. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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(Details concerning the construction of the 
new indexes, as well as total and group 
figures by months from January 1949 to 
date, will be published in the October 1953 
issue of Prices and Price Indezes.) 


Hight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes registered advances between 
September 1 and October 1. Indexes for 
St. John’s, Nfid., and Saint John, N.B., 
remained unchanged, reflecting marked 
stability in all component groups. 


Advances were concentrated mainly in 
foods and shelter as indexes for these two 
groups moved higher in all but the Mari- 
time cities. Among foods, increases were 
fairly general for bacon, butter, lard, eggs, 
canned fruits, oranges, tomatoes and 
lettuce, while decreases were noted for 
beef, lamb, chicken and potatoes. 


Changes in clothing were mixed, with 
indexes remaining unchanged in four 
cities, moving lower in four and _ higher 
in two. Fur coats moved down in all 
except two cities. Other coats were gener- 
ally slightly higher. Further reductions in 
the price of nylon stockings were reported 
in all cities. 


The household operation series was 
unchanged in five cities, higher in three 
and lower in two. 


Among other commodities and services, 
an increase in health care was general. 
Only four cities, however, registered an 
over-all increase for the group, indexes for 
the remaining six cities being unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September 1 and October 
1 were as follows: Montreal +0-9 to 117-4, 
Ottawa +0:9 to 116:4, Toronto +0-8 to 
118-4, Saskatoon-Regina +0°5 to 114:3, 
Vancouver +0-5 to 116-7, Winnipeg -++0:3 
to 115-0, Halifax +0-2 to 114-0, Edmonton- 
Calgary +0:2 to 115-3. The indexes at 
St. John’s and Saint John remained 
unchanged at 102-8 and 116:1 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, October 1953 


Wholesale prices declined narrowly 
between September and October but showed 
a small rise compared with a year earlier, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This year’s October index stood 
at 220-7 compared with 221-5 in September 
and 220-2 in October 1952. 


Among group indexes, greatest weakness 
was registered by vegetable products, which 
dropped 1:4 per cent between September 
and October to 196-7 as decreases for 
potatoes, most grains, fresh fruits, raw 
rubber, sugar, and milled feeds outweighed 
increases in vegetable oils, cocoa beans, rye 
and hay. 
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The chemicals and allied products index 
declined 0-9 per cent to 173-7. 


In the non-ferrous metals group, an 
easier price tone for copper and_ its 
products, lead, zinc, tin and silver, was 
reflected in an 0-4-per-cent decrease in the 
index to 116:5. In the non-metallic 
minerals group, a drop in the price of 
anthracite coal overbalanced strength in 
plate glass and sulphur and was reflected in 
a loss in the group index of 0-2 per cent 
5017897, ; 


The index for wood, wood products and 
paper receded 0:3 per cent to 286-8 as 
quotations were lowered for eastern spruce 
and western cedar. Woodpulp and news- 
print were slightly firmer in this group. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products move 
down from 240-4 to 239-8 when losses in 
cotton fabrics and worsted yarn over- 
balanced an advance in imported raw 
wool. 


Two groups moved higher. Animal 
products advanced 0-4 per cent to 246-5 
as increases in fresh milk, bacon, fowl and 
fishery products were more than sufficient 
to outweigh losses in fresh meats, live- 
stock, hides and skins, lard and eggs. 
Iron and its products advanced 0:4 per 
cent to 222-0 because of firmer prices for 
hardware. ‘ 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved slightly lower in October 
to 208-5 for a loss of 0-2 per cent. Field 
products were primarily responsible and an 
index for this group declined 1:5 per cent 
to 151-7 because of lower quotations for 
eastern potatoes and grains which over- 
balanced slight advances in prices for 
western potatoes. Animal product prices, 
on the other hand, gained slightly as in- 
creases occurred for fluid milk, butterfat 
and western eggs. These outweighed 
general weakness in livestock coupled with 
lower quotations for eggs in eastern Canada 
and raw wool in western Canada. 


The index for residential building 
material prices weakened from 281-0 to 
280:4 between September and October, 
reflecting lower quotations for lumber and 
shellac. In the electrical equipment and 
fixtures sub-group, copper wire was firmer 
while in the other materials section, an 
increase occurred for wire cloth. 

On the base 1949=100, the index for 
non-residential building materials moved up 
slightly in October to 123-9 from 123-8 in 
September. Firmer prices were recorded 
for electrical wire, plate glass, wire cloth 
and metal lath which outweighed lower 
quotations in the plumbing and heating and 
lumber sections. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1953* 


A greater number of industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages were in exist- 
ence during October than in any month 
in 1953, about half of them having been 
carried over from September. The result- 
ing time loss was the highest of the year. 
However, the idleness during the first 10 
months of 1953 was little more than one- 
quarter of the man-days lost in the same 
period in 1952. 

Work stoppages in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec were responsible for more than 60 
per cent of the total idleness in October 
1953. Other disputes of importance were: 
lumber mill workers in British Columbia; 
paper mill workers at Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, Que.; steel mill workers at 
Winnipeg, Man.; unlicensed personnel on 
deep-sea Canadian ships; and carpenters 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., 
and at Windsor, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 35 of the 44 stoppages in 
October 1953, causing nearly all the time 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and demo- 
tions; three over causes affecting working 
conditions; two over union questions; and 
one over reduced hours. 

Preliminary figures for October 1953 
show 44 strikes and lockouts, involving 
16.367 workers, with a time loss of 268,053 
man-working days, compared with 37 
strikes and lockouts in September 1953, 
with 16,445 workers involved and a loss of 


126,131 days. In October 1952 there were 
37 strikes and lockouts, 13,634 workers 
involved and a loss of 165,539 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1953 prelim- 
inary figures show 152 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 46,918 workers, with a loss of 
770,868 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 204 strikes and lockouts, with 
117.213 workers involved and a loss of 
2,787,200 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in October 1953 was 0:32 
per cent of the estimated working time; 
in September 1953, 0°15 per cent; in 
October 1952, 0-20 per cent; in the first 
10 months of 1953, 0:09 per cent; and in 
the first 10 months of 1952, 0-34 per cent. 

Of the 44 stoppages in October 1953, 
five were settled in favour of the employers; 
eight were compromise settlements and 
three were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 28 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
and garage workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on February 9, 1953. The strike of jewellery 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., which began on 
December 8, 1952, was terminated on 
September 11, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LaBour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
resulting in stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August 1953 was 122 and 10 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 132 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 19,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
56,000 working days caused. 

Of the 122 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, six, 
directly involving 2,900 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 47, 
directly involving 4,400 workers, over other 
four, directly involving 


wage questions; 
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1,100 workers, over questions as to work- 
ing hours; 138, directly involving 2,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 50, directly involving 6,900 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two, directly involving 
100 workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 


Australia 


There were 341 industrial disputes result- 
ing in stoppages of work for the quarter 


ending June 30, 1953, involving 122,788 
workpeople and causing a loss of 332,670 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1953 
show 375 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month; 110,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all work stoppages in 
progress during the month was 1,550,000 
days. Corresponding figures for August 
1953 are 450 stoppages, 230,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,800,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making applications to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lapour Gazerrn. 

List No. 64. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Blake, Roland Patton, ed. Industrial 
Safety, by T. O. Armstrong, and others. 


2d ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Pp.474, 

2. Marsh & McLennan, inc. Safety as 
wt applies to Supervisors. Washington? 
C1953. SRE D el6, 

3. National Safety Council. Handbook 


of Accident Prevention for Business and 
Industry. Chicago, 1953. Pp. 93. 


Accidents 

4. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. First Aid for Indus- 
trial Eye Injuries. Melbourne, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1953.. Pp. 19. 

5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manu- 
facture of Paperboard Containers. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 59. 

6. U.S. Bureau of Labor  Statisties. 
Injury Rate Variations in the Boilershop- 
Products Industry, 1951. A Detailed 
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Analysis of Injury Rates by Product, 
Plant Size, Region, and Operating Depart- 


ment. Washington, G:P.O., 1953. Pp. 15. 
Apprenticeship 
7. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Apprenticeship Statistics; a Summary of 
National Date on Registered Apprentices 
and Apprenticeship Systems in the United 


States, 1949-1952. | Washington, CiOe 
1053. bi hoa: 
8. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


A Half-Century of Experience in training 
Machinists; an Analysis of the Operation 
of the Apprenticeship System of the 
Kearney and Trecker Corporation, West 
Allis, Wisconsin, 1901-1952. Washington, 
GP O57 1953) Pp elo: 


9. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Labor-Management Participation in Area- 
Wide Apprenticeship Systems. Washing- 
ton; G.P-O7'953. 9 Pp.16) 


Business 

10. Canoyer, 
Store Location. 
Pp. 68. 


11. Dockeray, James Carlton. Financ- 
ing a New Small Business. Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 16. 


Collective Bargaining 

12. Carpenter, Walter , Hull. 
Studies in Collective Bargaining. 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. 465. 


13. Somers, Gerald G. Experience under 
National Wage Agreements; the Bitu- 
minous Coal and Flint Glass Industries of 
West Virginia. Morgantown, Bureau of 


Helen G. Selecting a 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 


Case 


New 


Business Research, College of Commerce, 
West Virginia University, 1953. Pp. 82. 
14. Steiner, Peter O. Collective Bar- 


gaining and the Public Interest. Berkeley, 
1953. Pp. 410-416. 
15. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements: Expira- 
tion, re-opening, and Wage Adjustment 
Provisions of Major Agreements. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 38. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 

16. Arthur, John. Through Movement 
to Life; the Economic Employment of the 
Disabled. London, Chapman & Hall, 1952. 
Pp. 98. 

17. Kessler, Henry H. Yugoslavia; 
Report on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped. New York, United Nations, 
Secretariat, Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, 1951. Pp. 105. 


Discrimination in Employment 
18. Walch, John Weston. Complete 
Handbook on Fair Employment Practices 


Law. Portland, Me., c1952. Pp. 212. 
19. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Standing Committee on 


Industrial Relations. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence and Reports to the 
House. Bill No. 100, An Act to prevent 
Discrimination in Regard to Employment 
and Membership in Trade Umions by 
Reason of Race, National Origin, Colour 
or Religion. Bill No.2... An Act to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. (Voluntary Revocable 
Check-off). Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
2 Volumes. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

90. American Management Association. 
Guides to meeting Tomorrow’s Production 
Needs, including a Section on Automation: 
Progress. toward the Push-Button Factory. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 64. 

21. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Materials Handling 
Equipment and Methods in the U.S.A., by 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 42. 
Paris, 1953. Pp. 170. 

92. Speakman, A. J. 
Incentives; an Introduction. 
Eng., Emmott, 1951. Pp. 90. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 

23. Journal of Commerce, New York. 
New Pension-Welfare Plan Policy Prob- 
lems.’ New York, 1953. Pp. 32. 

24. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Employee Savings and Invest- 
ment Plans, by Lois E. Forde, Division 
of Personnel Administration, New York, 
1953) *Pp: 31. 


Work Study and 
Manchester, 


25. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Stock Ownership Plans for 
Workers, by F. Beatrice Brower, Division 
of Personnel Administration, New York, 
1953. Pp. 68. 


Employment Management 


26. American Management Association. 
Making the Most of your Human 
Resources; with a Section on Organiza- 
tion of the Manufacturing Executive’s Job. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 76. 

27. Black, James Menzies. Successful 
Labor Relations for Small Business, by 
James Menzies Black and J. George 
Piccoli. Ist ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1953... Pps, 420. 


28. Bureau of Material Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Personnel Testing. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 25. 


29. Glover, John Desmond, ed. The 
Administrator; Cases on Human Relations 
in Business, by John Desmond Glover and 
Ralph M. Hower. Rev. ed. Homewood, 
HR: Da Trwiny 19622 Pp. 723: 


30. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Employee Magazines and News- 
papers, by Geneva Seybold, Division of 
Personnel Administration. New York, 19953. 
Poa 6S: 

31. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Suggestions Systems, by Herbert 
R. Northrup, New York, 1953. Pp. 55. 

32. Sayre, Wallace Stanley. Getting 
Dividends from Personnel Administration, 
by Wallace S. Sayre, Austin J. Tobin, and 
James P. Mitchell. Chicago, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
1953. Pp. 17. 


Foremanship 

89 How to train the Foreman. Good 
Foremanship depends on Character. 
Modern Training Techniques am _ at 
developing Character and Individuality. 
(In Jobs. 11th September, 1953. Pp. 8-9.) 
34. McCaully, Harry J. Management 
Controls for Foremen and Supervisors. 
New York, Fank & Wagnalls Co. in 
Association with Modern Industry Maga- 
zine, 1948. Pp. 213. 


Industrial Disputes 

35. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during 1952 with 
Information for Certain Other Countries. 
Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 55. 

296. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages during 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. DYie 
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Industrial Psychology 


37. Lawshe, Charles Hubert. Psychology 
of Industrial Relations, by C. H. Lawshe 
with the assistance of E. J. McCormick 
and Arthur J. Drucker, and others. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 350. 


38. Smith, May. An Introduction to 


Industrial Psychology. 5th ed. London, 
Cassell, 1952. Pp. 295. 
Labour Laws and Legislation 

39. Foenander, Orwell De Ruyter. 


Studies in Australia Labour Law and Rela- 
tions. Melbourne, Melbourne University 
Préss, 1952. Pp. 242. 


40. Miles, Frank Owen. The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, an 
Inquiry. (In B.C. Economic Times, 
Aug. 20, 1951p: 714°" Sept. 18.0 p.el6-17: 
Pept. eo2s De lO Cet alo. mae Tem cu ene re 
p. 17-18; Nov. 10,p.-13;" Nov. 24,p..12-13,) 


Labour Supply 

41. Beck, Geraldine Marie. <A Survey 
of British Employment and Unemploy- 
ment, 1927-45. Oxford, Issued by Oxford 


University Institute of Statistics, 1951. 
Basso: 

42. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Full Employment; 


Implementation of Full Employment and 
Balance of Payments Policies. Replies of 
Governments to the Questionnaire on Full 
Employment, the Balance of Payments, 
and Economic Trends, Objectives and 
Policies in 1952 and 1953 submitted under 
resolution 520 B(VI) of the General 
Assembly and resolutions 221 E(IX), 296 
(XI) and 371 BCXIII) of the Economic 
and Social Council. New York, 1953. 
Bpools. 


43. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Manpower Requirements in the Aircraft 


Industry. Washington, 1952. Pp. 34. 
Labouring Classes 

44. Alba, Victor. Le Mouvement 
Ouvrier en Amérique Latine. Paris, les 


Editions Ouvriéres, c1953. Pp. 238. 


45. Arnot, Robert Page. The Miners: 
Years of Struggle. A History of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain (from 
1910 onwards). London, G. Allen & Unwin, 
1953. Pp. 567. 


46. General Cooperative Association of 
Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel (‘“Hevrat 


Ovdim”) Ltd. Hevrat Ovdim. Tel-Aviv, 
Israel, 1951. Pp. 62. 
47. Lakshman, P. P. Congress and 


Labour Movement in India. With a fore- 
word by Shankarrao Deo, General Sec- 
retary, All India Congress Committee. 
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Allahabad, Economic & Political Research 
Department, All India Congress Com- 
mittee, 1947. Pp. 174. 


48. Namir, Mordehai. Work in Progress. 
Tel-Aviv, General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel, 1953. Pp. 74. “A Review 
of Histadrut Activities for the Years 1950- 
1952, presented by General-Secretary Mr. 
Namir, at the 66th General Council meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel.” 


Prices 


49. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
im 1950; from the Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures in 1950. Preliminary report, 
rev. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 66. 


50. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wholesale Prices, 1951 and 1952. Wash- 
ington, .G:P,O.)195a. ePp.55. 
Productivity of Labour 

51. British Productivity Council. Milk 


Utilisation. Report of a British produc- 
tivity team which visited the United 
States of America in 1952 to study the 
utilization of milk. London, 1952. Pp. 114. 


52. British Productivity Council. <A 
Review of Productivity in the Footwear 
Industry. London, 1953. Pp. 46. 


53. Caterpillar Tractor Company. 12 


Factors associated with Productivity. 
Peord," 1950 teen. te: 
54. Siegel, Irving Herbert. Concepts 


and Measurement of Productivity. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Dept. of Labor, 1952. Pp. 108. 


Wages, Annual 


55. Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States of America. Committee 
on Economic Policy. The Economics of 
the Guaranteed Wage; Report. Washing- 
ton, L95a5 SP pme4 


56. The Guaranteed Annual Wage: an 
Active Issue. (In Industrial Relation 
Memo. No. 131, 1 Oct., 1953.) 


Wages and Hours 


57. Gitlow, Abraham L. Wage Deter- 
mination under National Boards. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 248. 


58. Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd. 
Classification and Compensation of the 
Service of the City of New York; a 
Report to the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey. New York, 1951. 
eset ikeye 

59. Pierson, Frank Cook. Community 


Wage Patterns. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1953. Pp. 213. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN|MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended September 19, 1953) Week ended August 22, 1953 








Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............. 10,080 5, 034 5,046 10,057 5,022 5,035 
AYCivilan)laboursorcea.c- earee cee eee 5,398 4,204 1,194 5,507 4,304 1, 203 
Persons at works. hee mece soe ceCn ee eee 5, 175 4,026 1,149 5,093 4,000 1,093 
SoLHOUTS OF MOLE. an etree dees Coe ed 4,896 3, 887 1,009 4,820 3, 867 953 
Tess, than oshours's nnn ec aie Meee 279 139 140 273 133 140 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 110 81 29 105 74 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week............ 10 * 2 at = * 
(ib) Fontshortstimicee en see Coe ee erenee 25 16 . 25 15 10 
(c) lost job during the week................. se ‘s = ~ Me 
(d) found job during the week............... bs 3 s _ os : 
(e)sbadiweatherteeic: qecate eee eee il 11 ss = - 
COPAUNSSS i ea ae eee ne eee 24 If - 16 iy = 
(@)aindustrialidisputes a: cm. sient eeiae bd = a = + * 
(h) “vaca tlonjscmaeteri kere eee = * 18 13 Ad 
@)- others. c3. 4 ee hoe ee eee 19 13 - 25 ies ie 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 169 58 isla 168 59 109 
Persons with jobsimot at work... eee neni ee 139 107 32 322 228 94 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 135 105 30 313 225 88 
(a) Aaidott fortulliweelc.e ee ane fee 13 12 “d 17 15 2 
(b)ibad:weatherwere:: se esse cree mater “2 . : “ “2 4g 
(@) ain ess ake cic hci rer eee ee eer cae 54 43 11 53 42 11 
(d)iindustrialidispute:.e eee ater nee Me i? * i s mi 
(6) SVaiGationl eet enh teadten pee eee 59 42 aly) 231 157 74 
(f)rrother isnt. ce eee eee sd ‘ a y - be 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... Me i * “f a - 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 84 71 13 92 76 16 
B. Persons not in the labour force................-.: 4, 682 830 3, 852 4,550 718 8, 832 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work.. 1738 112 61 170 109 61 
(b)akeeping*house nese ae eens 3,358 “§ 3,356 3,480 = 3,427 
(e)Fromertoechooles cs. ea eer: 601 310 291 be se = 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle 536 400 136 895 580 315 
(6) sother ees. each sates mena ees oh 14 - Hf 54 25 29 





(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For See’, who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
ess than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended September 19, 1953 Week Ended August 22, 1953 
—_— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full Time |} Part Time Total Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Lotalilookineforaworlese. seeeee ee eeee 98 90 . 104 95 Me 
Withoutdobsen, coat oeine eee 84 79 - 92 85 ~ 
Uncdersianont hey sr ee eels iy — -—~ 44 _ — 
1— 3 months 32 —~ — 31 _ — 
4— 6 months us — —_ 3 —_— —_ 
7—12 months ‘9 — — - — _ 
13—18 Months — — * wees —_ 
19 —andioverMucceecereeen ae: — — hg _— _— 
Worked inate eee ohne: 14 iil * 12 10 ¥ 
I—14 sFlouraeena rete = - 2 bg bd e 
15—34 Hours epee eee 10 4 ee ie 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 19, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


























— Canada 

Tue Lasour Force 
Both SGxesretea oo ces ares easter Lenore ae 5,398 
PATA CUDA ant. See tints ails orate olarerers gee 899 
INOnHASTICUltUrAl ecm ssc sisscta sic see 4,499 
Mish] tog ETA aay eee os ons oreo levolaspet mminee vis erets 4, 204 
PAC Orere UGTA i areret needy toler ss to Suef Te exetare: dave 841 
NiGn-Agrricultunallememtertts eran iefic ce onl: 3,363 
J RECTORS 5 tal Ae clipart ee Sic CRICROREI CROCE LENO 1,194 
PAD AOU GIG e emmette siete eter Nerstete shotie sielot> 58 
ING WAeGUlaaiitel jon sa ubobo beso eu sO ner 1,136 
JAOTISRESE) oc RS ote 48 re RS Dee RSC Oe ano cn 5,398 
iI IO aneeneeh sou. coc aoe con onoeeca one 539 
XDSL SHEE RSI <aigd 4.5, cao mine otc Oaoerad Soe 730 
DAA SVC A eee Ie cat eiet wioeittel svelsisl es skate yl 2,487 
ADAGLIVECATG ace vig daisies Cass Dasa 1,420 
HORVCA DSP CLO VElemile leptel oie siotetstetelecre 222 

PERSONS WITH JOBS 
FAT iStaiisvorOUnsimnaceccvsiereiscicle clas) eschelbe 5,314 
IN NRG ay tie oN ON) Se re SER etre 4,133 
iP Va dalWasip sheer a Dee ero Amos ian ob 1,181 
PA SrvCul Guanes citer ao a cole tie «shane monte 898 
NOTA OnI tiga sae a5 og darnnoe Cobo 4,416 
IPATCNVWOLKCLES eater eet cc lattes o cave seewe-chesoceus 4,080 
INURE RRS, ie ah hd en ee orl eg a Aree te BO 
ETILES eeeM ER relate ore aac ot dee teers 1,068 

Persons wirHout JoBs AND 
SrekKInG WoRK 

Ob IUSEKES eee erase cae cloister «Gnas 84 

PERSONS NOTIN THE 

Lasour Forch 

iBYotM RO, paboecoenheneebebeacgconnd 34 4,682 
Vial estanrpeet etry carafe iniarcleretaeasisreastteis sastorer? 830 
PTI See eects overs eietcel cers oreiere’s autores 3, 852 





Nfld. 











Lege cel 











Man 

Ss. Que. Ont Sask 

Be Alta 
414 1,560 1,928 959 
60 197 230 393 
354 1,363 1,698 566 
327 1,201 1,465 786 
54 191 207 372 
273 1,010 1, 258 414 
87 359 463 173 
Z = 23 21 
81 353 440 152 
414 1,560 1,928 959 
42 204 157 93 
54 241 246 125 
185 714 897 432 
111 355 540 263 
22 46 88 46 
402 1,527 1,903 954 
316 iealyr4 1,444 782 
86 355 459 172 
60 197 229 393 
342 1,330 1,674 561 
300 1, 222 1,563 547 
DOM 895 1,141 399 
73 327 422 148 

12 33 25 “4 
433 1,280 1,548 854 
88 203 255 148 
345 1,077 1,288 706 








B.C. 


pee ee eee ee ee eee 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





Month Atlantic Quebec 
1949=—otaliay sceasiectees ro Pathe, 18,005 
TOF O aio Celine aiterryacret tte 2,198 13,575 
Miia tere a opie comanecon 3,928 46,033 
O52 otalncyaetiie ae cre rey al eel 35,318 
1952—Jan.—Sept...........-- 3,699 28, 874 
1953—Jan.—Sept........5.-+> 3,186 24,979 


Ontario 


| | 


Prairies Yukon 

.W.T 
17,904 7,924 
12,975 6, 123 
25,165 14, 423 
23, 560 15,030 
19, 642 12,150 
21,944 10,139 





Canada Adult 

Total Males 
95,217 39,044 
73,912 30, 700 
194,391 95,818 
164, 498 66,083 
135, 296 57,811 
125,098 52,410 


iio ne ee ee 


81725—94 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 



































roe ke 

n ag} £ z 

— eS iS nike 
35 ae ay Fs Me eee “a 
Month es oat pos I aE AUG ee a ° 
Do | 38 oe @ 5 wos | eae rs = 

Boek ag ga 8 a a oa | £3 w 5 m 

3 Oo oe Q = 5 Ag | SOs a a a 
ore Fa SUS) 4.5 iS on "=O =e) a S @ 
aA 3 FO | 6m 5 & | Ae | eto] 3 z= re 
= oO al oO op x “ = 4 o) cal 
10ol otal aaeeceres COU al OIE ae al eek cacl| ns ces ae 20, S90c), Biever mckeaser | eee ees 5,402 | 114, 
1952 Votes seer p04 |'9 65000: | aire ewe legearnte Mace rei LO 39 Tay |b tcereee | eeeeeNon tell oeee ne > 1,526 | 85, 
1952—Jan.—Sept...... 653.20))'545 3402 aieeke teas eee ee ae 165003) \. pis aeyetel| Ree ae eel eee ee 1,241 | 72, 
1953—Jan.—Sept...... 7,624 | 4,660] 1,384] 2,391 | 9,418 | 15,370 671 | 19,419 | 6,870 757 | 68, 














786 
029 


407 
564 





Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. Where 
possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


Sourcse: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Millions) 











($ 
Agricul- 
ture, 
a Forestry, Manu- 

Fishing, facturing 

Trapping, 

Mining 

1948—Average............ 32 168 
1944—Average............ 33 171 
1945—Average............ 35 156 
1946—Average............ 41 147 
1947—Average............ 42 177 
1948—Average............ 49 203 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 
1950—Average............ 55 231 
1951—Average............ 70 270 
1952—Average.......... ie 76 299 
1951—February............ 63 252 
Marchi eer fe 60 257 
April eine erent 60 263 
May Siete eee 66 266 
JUNG Won a eee (2 273 
July; eet eee eee ee 71 273 
Aupistemossneee eee 72 217 
September........... 76 282 
Octobers saa ce 81 280 
November........... 83 280 
December........... 81 286 
1952—January.............. 79 279 
Hebrilary se sae eee 80 284 
March 848. 0: Matar 74 290 
Aprile... prom Cee 63 291 
May..ct cence meek: 69 292 
JUNG. Me tae ae eee 71 292 
JULY. Ae oe 71 294 
PA UZUSEsMeehnitetne: 78 304 
September........... 80 312 
Octoberss reer 82 314 
November........... 83 318 
December........... 76 322 
1953——Jantanyenee rere eh ae 317 
Hebrilaryeee eee 69 322 
Marcha ee neeeen. fate 61 325 
April 61 326 
May. car ere 69 328 
JUNG .ceee eee 75 328 
July hee ee 77 325 
AT GUSt kore eee eee 80 328 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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Construc- 
tion 








Utilities, 
Transport- 
ation, 
Communi- 
cation, 








Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 








1Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 





Total 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,556,755. 











NOS Fa SA VOLAC GEE aia feet ates, ore t cheicislseresenle Oxeie 
LOTR ——Acverap ee some iets otis siaro esldlcieic seus stamaess 
HOT AVeravesee eee a atic a-m see tiseiae 
ROSQ SAC Erne Cheeta terccgraeicies «io anitiae.: stain eera 
ODI —aAweraoeteeaccrig stk caciels e suisten een 
1952—A verage 


Jan. 


Feb. 


~ 
i=] 
=) 
@ 
ee ek ek lt tt tt Rt 


ei eee ee ee Ta 


i) 
< 
feb at ee et Rt 


ee a ee ee ee ee 


Percentage 


porting Establishments at September 1, 1953. 


Nots:—The percentage distributi 
the total number of employees reporte 


Year and Month 


New 
Brunswick 











Distribution of Employees of Re- 
























=| 
g 

rs a 3 

Q ° Q 

2 | 3 ce 

g oa 24 

=i 

= wD nate) 
-9| 156-0] 135-8 174-1 
-2] 162-0] 139-0 181-6 
3-1] 166-7| 139-7 179-3 
-7| 168-0] 140-8 180-7 
-0| 173-2] 148-1 190-3 
-8| 176-7| 155-7 191-3 
-3| 173-0| 152-1 186-4 
-6| 169-1] 142-4 179-9 
-5| 167-8] 141-7 183-9 
-6| 168-8] 142-0 188-6 
-31 170-9] 147-3 192-7 
-6| 176-6] 158-5 195-1 
-5| 179-2] 162-3 171-2 
-9| 182-7| 166-1 183-9 
-3| 182-7| 164-2 201-9 
-7| 183-0] 162-4 206-3 
-4| 182-6| 164-2 905-2 
-7| 183-9] 164-7 200-8 
-2| 177-9] 158-5 190-7 
195-7| 173-3] 148-4 181-2 
195-4] 170-9| 147-6 183-1 
196-0| 171-5] 147-7 187-5 
196-3) 174-7| 152-5 190-9 
198-7| 179-2] 161-9 195-6 
202-0} 183-6} 168-3 201-5 
901-5} 185-7| 173-3 206-2 
202-7| 186-4] 173-6 206-9 
gl 4227) 45-0) 2-5 9-3 


on given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
din Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Average Average 
Year and Month wacky weekly 


Aggregate} Average Aggregate] Average 
Employ- Weekly |Wages and Wages and| Employ- Weekly |Wages and Wages and 








ment Payrolis | Salaries Salaries ee Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
1939—Average........c...000.- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—A-verage. ..%. a. «s es sae oe 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Avergae...........--000: 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average..........c00003: 165-5 303°7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average..........-.-.0-- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average.............00- 180-2 381:3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 BY haya) 
1952—Average...............-- 184-7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-4 474-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan. TP 95 2 een aera es 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183 -6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. TRL 902. wa. ee eee sear 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. 11 952) Bl See eras 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.78 
Apr. DAN OS Dake heed Sah ae 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 SOLOD 
May pl QS Des tare eaeeee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June TOD 2s ier, Sern eee 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July Tere] Gb 2 so bs. Beiter rece 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. US eee Ca nee ae ee ee 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 6504 
Sept. 952k ee cera 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct. IROL Ob 2ete er eee 192-6 452-2 235-2 Some 200-8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Novy leap 2 see eee eee 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
Dec. TL Ob 2 Bee eee ne 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 58.46 
Jan. IMAG 5 SPAS, Te ees 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196:3 473 -2 241-0 54.93 
Feb. Tal OS Mcrae 182-5 441-1 242-0 56.72 197-6 510-3 258-1 58.83 
Mar. Lite O53 ee aye oars 182-0 445-0 244-9 57.40 199-5 518-7 260-0 59.25 
Apr. Uta Ob Sires tee. eee 182-0 444.4 244-6 57.33 200-1 522-2 260-8 59.44 
May Teel OOS sree. eee 183-5 450-0 245-4 57.52 200-8 523-9 260-8 59.44 
June 1% gl OSS eee crete 187-5 460-9 246-2 57.71 201-6 526-2 260-8 59.44 
July LES OSSe Rt cee Meee 191-2 468-9 245-6 57.57 203-5 528-8 259-6 59.16 
Aug. LOSS fae ome see 192-4 471-4 245-4 b@.02 203-0 525-4 258-6 58.93 
Sept. toed G03 he tate ee es 193-5 475-3 245-9 57.65 204-4 529-3 258-6 58.94 





| 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee and oe estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Index Numbers (1939 = 100) Average Weekly 

































eee eiedetnaitatry, EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1,| Sept. 1,] Aug. 1, | Sept. 1,| Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 

(a) PROVINCES : : . 
Prince Edward Islanders ece «coats 203-8 209-2 | 457-7 | 450-8 | 431-3 | 44.64 | 44.02 41-04 
Nova Scotia. tn Benatar ORD aes Ue 155-3 163°8 351-8 353-2 352-2 48.55 48 .26 46.07 
ING yw ESTs WiC koe note eharese enorme oinialers a 178-2 183-5 | 432-2] 421-8] 409-8 | 49.31 | 48.65 45.44 
Quebec OM re ree ois Tare te eleters Miavotats 180-1 179-3 462-9 456°3 436-5 54.68 54.43 51.83 
Ontario bas te se See Ree eh MEER ors 202-7 198-3 492-S 490-8 459-2 59.55 59.66 56.74 
IW EAited 8) oe BOR Gn ORE n CA OR Oren OCS 186-4 182-7 404-4 399-7 373-2 55.74 55.30 52.54 
SaskAtene wa x c..ictte cictetsyive wis)s ie a clin = 173-6 164-2 399-5 397-5 351-9 55.68 55.48 51.91 
Alberta haere Pelgiere Sis Misia gies nifi a, cVvte rs 8 8 247-5 235-3 585°8 581-2 516-4 60.23 59.84 55.81 
Bri tist@oluri pia). etemyetevereeis a cietece 206-9 201-9 | 510-1] 505-9) 469-8 | 64.15 | 63.83 60.50 
GAIN ADAG ask caatdiese se isvateuetas 193-5 190-6 | 475-3 | 471-4 | 442-7] 57.65 | 57.52 54.55 

(b) Merropouitan AREAS 

BSYANCY.....0secereeseeecccesescesaees 103-2 114-8 | 277-8} 285-3 | 299-5 | 60.17 | 61.27 58.33 
ees iter Secrecy tee atin era hats dno anche) ale efave siete 213-9 219-8 422-6 417-8 415-8 46.27 46.05 44.31 
Saini Gr) OMIM re tne tes uielelciers ciecens. ahs 172-0 179-5 | 365°8| 359-5] 358-5] 45.55 | 44.69 42.79 
Qu GSEYe ee dnp amoce Gene DOD aabace a tae 172-4 157-6 | 441-2 | 434-5] 3875-6] 47.59] 47.19 44.42 
Siienbrookers een teen cet ets dealt 164-6 173-2 | 389-1] 397-0) 400-9 | 45.94} 46.65 44.93 
TM pare] 84 he) dois Ss anno GORGE O DC OD coe 173-3 176:7 466-7 472-1 455-4 53.88 53.45 51.57 
ND) Pet OW CLV Gree ae omlelsa te) eeietare siers ote 168-5 173-3 450-8 446-1 449-1 ol21 51.50 48 .84 
Montreal ee went ercielcie ele siete stereo 190-5 184-0 463-6 455-4 424-4 5deOW Heal WARY (i 
@t tae Elan ceiereraierel vein g slate, stoke ane 194-5 192-7 442-2 435-7 408-9 527 52.17 49.15 
Water DOroug Dimeric ett nileldislerersiesierore 202-9 196-6 587:°8 556-6 537-3 Gle 59.57 57.66 
Kiva ir eL eee oeTIS oats ovattels fo fet corer cle, ate’ stape)elr= 296-4 274-1 795-7 827-6 779°5 63.386 65.58 67.24 
Nina marci iiall avec ct clels stares * se'eiasie 336-2 318-2 922-9 865-0 842-5 66.32 66.56 63.85 
SEM aUMOnineS selon «clave toy! state: o10's'erovelelor ohe 237°5 250-7 624-2 648-6 648-8 64.38 65.75 63.49 
MOT OI LO Riccar bares seetei el chek he’ «: oVaieiersl= stel's 213-4 202-0 511-6 504-9 456-1 60.53 60.37 57.05 
1S GWenlAs Ne Grodin ad oo neee Or DD UOTOOOOaD 208-9 203-0 523-1 530-2 497-4 60.48 61.24 59.26 
Sear LON Cee eee roe, ets eyo cate el ceeystst« 170-3 9212-7 | 464-3 | 494-0] 570-6 |- 56.66 | 56.82 55.71 
TGS a tic tee oie mo tee ones ov euele:e)ataue sitet ons 164-2 158-0 428-2 418-6 403-3 53.59 53.38 52.37 
hah Ole ClsI eB apresk GORDO RDORS COE Deo 187-4 176-1 | 488-3 | 471-2) 442-9] 55.46] 54.66 Baise 
Sire oct heel eterere cinicais citeacte: steverstore ets 184-1 184-0 | 460-2} 458-0 | 417-7] 75.06} 74.27 68.18 
1E@ING OMe ancthSon Gosus SoD onDosooouuc 204-4 199-6 474-4 472-5 443-2 54.96 54.84 WAR) 
Tt ene et se cecke ial se ote vele wide eho citas 324-5 398-4 | 858-7 | 839-1] 807-3 | 73.25) 71.24 68.15 
igre Rin) As Sno docao uci Conon coc oour 232-6 232°8 548-0 589-9 537-6 65.59 67.42 64.37 
Sail HSU LATO crass cite lotcieletersiceve stare 262-4 248-5 661-1 682-0 589-0 66.80 68.58 62.88 
te William=Pt. Arthurs, . scm... 252-4 236-4 589-8 589-4 528-0 59.74 60.06 56.91 
SWAIN Setar rare Stas! cela eo lel'eroncichsls!oialeite 183-1 178-0 392-7 386-6 361-8 52.34 51.87 49.59 
IRS ah eid gos ono CeON SU oOOT ECO CO. OOUCG 190-3 176°8 430-2 425-9 386-8 51.52 51.74 49.55 
SHIR ierolels oy 4 aos ageadnadoGnonodds sod 220-9 206-2 509-6 508-8 443 -0 50.97 50.45 47.60 
ES CLINTON Here cistotere oon) sche oh clavate ie ote 322-7 301-1 813-5 829-4 698-6 59.42 59.85 54.55 
(al paryeraeees ee erels oes Sie eels! sfaveceierni=i 2) 246-5 236-2 543-1 533-5 492-5 56.81 56.15 53.67 
Via COUY GUE Teen sit cise neieles a emursioereiant 210-0 205-8 | 501-5 | 496-0| 463-4} 59.85 | 59.64 56.45 
iil hronl eee amin Siete iio cid ek chalahaye eseraverers cs 228-6 921-0 | 547-6 | 547-4 | 497-5 | 57.43 | 57.85 53.97 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............- 138-2 151-1 | 470-9 | 466-6 | 491-4] 59.29] 59.62 56.31 
IMIIIT Ancien aa sicla iota. c)s etele/sie eleleis 121-3 127-2 | 290-8| 294-1] 292-0] 69.20] 68.46 66.22 
Mangia Cuuriniwes. ce cee siete cisisicleis ste lcisieleis 204-4 198-5 | 529-3} 525-4| 490-9] 58.94] 58.93 56.36 

Durable Goods 2s. sces cklslele clei’ rele 262-9 951-2 | 688-9 | 690-4] 631-9 | 63.63 | 63.56 61.11 

Non-Durable Goods.........-+++: 166-8 164-5 | 414-8| 406-9 | 389-7] 54.17] 54.13 51.67 
HonsSerUuciOnsee eee ce eles em osisisielsiave 220-5 224-7 | 717-4] 691-3 670-0| 61-28} 60.55 56.05 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

GHILHTD) Nandona SoU eC HOCOC EOS OOnOT 194-7 192-5 | 420-7| 417-6] 384-7] 61.79 | 61.49 57.15 
Public utility operation............+0.- 213-2 904-7 | 469-5} 469-3 | 429-6| 64.82 | 65.27 61.80 
AMG Cin. gor SS HA CODD TOGO CUSE 183-2 177-5 | 412-6] 413-0 | 378-6] 49.23 | 49.29 46.61 
Finance, insurance and real estate.....| 180-4 180-5 | 322-8 | 322-9} 307-2] 52.10] 52.12 49.51 
RYT RAE igo ode Gor UEC UONCOEOC DOR GGS 204-3 197-8 | 445-4] 446-0] 401-3] 36.71 | 36.82 33.92 
Industrial composite.........-+++---+- 193-5 190-6 | 475-3) 471-4| 442-7 | 57.65) 57.52 54.55 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products, The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. : ; 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours ef work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 


















































All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durahle Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
ete Hourly | Weekly ne a8¢ | Hourly | Weekl y geerans Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings Wages ours | Earnings | . Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 
1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76°7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76:4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.18 42-7 87-2 Sines 42-3 73-4 Stil (OE 
1948—A verage...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45 .26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—A verage...... 42-3 103-6 43 .82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42.2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
Bene, il, TR A oe 38-1 127-1 48 43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
MG see ly 052 5 eee 41-6 iced 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar ie OA fe 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 128-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48 14 
Apr. 1 LOS 25 ee 49-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48 .86 
Visi lea O52 ee 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June 1G 1952) ones 41-3 129-7 el vif 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July 15195230 41-3 128-6 Dole. 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug 1195258 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48 29 
Depts. el el 0o2 Laas 41-6 129-5 53 .87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48 .36 
Oct T9522: 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
NOVa leelQ52 ee 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dec L wl O52 me 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
*Jan ae 38-3 134-0 leo 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb 168195300 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar di bon nee 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. e958 oe 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
Miva 1 o1953e ae 41-8 135-5 56.64 42.2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
dunes 21-9 053neeee 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July Me TEES ea 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
ANipe, Si Re B IS 8 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-8 123-4 50.10 
Septa = La1053qee-8 41-1 135-8 55.81 41-4 147-2 60.94 40-7 123-1 50.10 

















*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











+ 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1; | Aug. 1, |- Sept. 1, 
1953 








1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 

Newioundland’.ba@s or hin ac Se 41-8 40-9 43-4 129-0 129-6 121-2 

OVAIDCOUIS..5 exer eee a ee ee 41-9 41-2 42-4 119-3 119-8 113-9 
New Brinswitk 2.42) Seabee oe Oe ere eek 42-7 42-8 43-1 117-4 116-3 111-1 
Quebec Sica ek Re ee Oe Je eee Oe ae 42-6 42-3 43-2 122-5 121-9 115-9 
Ontario se. Cass hares ce ee ee eee 40-5 40-6 41-0 143-3 144-2 137-0 
Manitobar.chivk 40 i ee ee eee 40-4 40-0 41-0 131-7 131-7 123-9 
Saskatchewantieoeecin cco eee eee ee 40-3 40-3 41-0 137-8 136-8 131-5 
AN Dental 2 ikke oa tees hen ey eee Bn en eee 40-3 40-3 40-6 139-5 140-1 130-9 
iBritish\Columbiaty ane 38-2 38-3 38-7 162-2 161-3 157°3 
Montreal oo ise0 ct conc an a re te aah eT 41-5 41-1 42-0 129-0 128-6 122-0 
PLOTONCO ssn c ose hea Mee Wien Sie ee ea 40:5 40-4 40-5 144-3 144-4 136-3 
Hamilton? oso Xs ke ee tee ee eS. 38-7 39-5 40-5 155-2 156-2 149-7 
Windsorss tbs ds Ae ee ee ee 39-0 39-7 40-1 164-1 168-5 160-5 
Winhipeg soct ce eee ees ee eo ee 40-1 39-6 40-4 130-5 130-3 122-4 
VENCOUVEr Sch: om. te en 38-1 37:8 38-1 162-5 161-1 156-2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 










































































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry —— 

Sept.1|Aug. 1|Sept.1|/Sept.1| Aug. 1)Sept.1)Sept.1| Aug. 1)Sept.1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1958 | 1952 

no. | no no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
WA Ten rad aes sisi Ss on aig na ts nee wes nein tne ee eaielo was be oa). 43-0) 42-8) 42-7) 153-4) 152-7) 148-7) 65.96) 65.36] 63.49 
Meta lamina rea. spe reste nals cteydierde Wale thy cates ptaleus bre Sk ey.) 44-5) 44-1) 44-2) 156-8) 155-5) 150-0} 69.78) 68.58) 66.30 
COL ere ee cra ee Ne LR aici sales ciavern cies 45-9| 46-0} 45-4) 132-6) 132-2) 130-8) 60.86} 60.81) 59.38 
vf npoye iPS] Ei a I a eg 43-7| 43-0| 43-4] 171-9| 170-3] 162-7| 75.12] 73.23] 70.61 
Titi ad A> Seam RG ARTS tn CREE as ETA. rare ns eeen 5 ee ea 39-6| 39-7| 39-6) 152-9) 153-7) 152-3) 60.55) 61.02] 60.31 
ON van bg oe ciel eiblnld swe ole nls ned ele d olcleie pie analy tae et 38-1} 38-5) 38-6) 148-1) 149-8) 150-0} 56.43) 57.67! 57.90 
(Oniltanyel Sorhningalitl spree ta aioObS eerie de eee tie ono Ceene 44-5| 43-5) 48-1) 165-6) 164-6] 159-8] 73.69] 71.60] 68.87 
Ngee ete 8 tro NS CRS as OR Corie cn Ne 43-41 43-5| 42-9] 141-1] 140-3] 136-8] 61.24] 61.03] 58.69 
TAMU ACCUTING 05 an ya dee sit ie isoe a retae lays ages 2s 41-1) 41-0) 41-6) 185-8) 136-0) 129-5) 55.81) 55.76) 53.87 
LOO CEATIC ROE MELAL CS isriscrels vis olece tidercke adie) ameter vere’ <a 41-1} 41-5} 41-9) 112-9) 114-3) 107-6] 46.40] 47.43) 45 08 
Meat products........... Be Hoe sore ap Oe nae 39-5) 40-4) 40-7) 141-9) 142-0) 1387-5) 56.05) 57.37) 55.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 36-8] 387-7} 39-2) 91-4) 93-3] 86-6) 33.64] 35.17| 33.95 
(Ghemayuna lls, peor Ooo ead edoaie oo Good ancora Secuie Coe 42-1} 41-6) 44-6] 128-5! 129-3) 122-3) 54.10] 53.79] 54.55 
Bread and ovhersbakery products). scc.c-da. os oe 44-1} 44-3) 45-3) 105-4) 105-3) 99-3] 46.48] 46.65] 44.98 
Wistiiiedeanc: mall Gilt QUOrs Sade iia ve clateiaisl terested sie 41-8] 43-4) 42-4) 145-8) 145-6) 140-7| 60.94) 63.19) 59.66 
ILO WACCOLANCatObAcCCO) Products... scene ee Meta rce 39-8} 39-4) 40-3] 135-9] 137-2) 128-9] 54.09] 54.06] 51.95 
UD DerMpPLOCUCbS ene cee sae eke cmos ololceile aaceteens teneve «ich 40-0) 39-8} 41-6] 140-3) 142-3] 180-9) 56.12) 56.64) 54.45 
[GGGHN NAC ORONO SRN Bonen odd doreacn on” oncc.c At apdr mice 39-8] 39-1) 41-0} 97-2) 96-6} 92-4) 38.69) 37.77) 37.88 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............-..-.---- 39-1} 38-4) 40-7] 98-5} 98-2) 89-0) 36.56] 35.79] 36.22 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 40-8) 40-3) 41-2} 107-1) 107-4} 104-4) 48.70) 43.28) 43.01 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 37-9| 37-3} 38-2) 109-8! 109-6] 105-7) 41.61) 40.48) 40.38 
Woollen goods.......... a oer 6 « Betap te  ntebenaipyel fate Ase 43-0} 42-8) 43-4} 102-3] 101-7) 98-8) 48.99) 43.53] 42.88 
Syntheticstexbulesiand Silke gy. pele ceiaca see asi 43-6] 43-5) 43-7] 109-3) 110-3] 107-9) 47.65) 47.98) 47.15 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............0.-.22 ee seeeees 38-2) 37-4] 38-7) 96-8) 95-4) 92-1) 36.98) 35.68) 35.64 
Mone ClOUnINg soins 2. ole -t- = = + cor men eal elas 38-0] 36-5} 38-6) $4-3) 92-8} 89-5) 35.83) 33.87) 34.55 
WOMEN SKCLOUMING stu tite + reese anemia eee a6": 36:3] 35-7| 36-7| 104-5| 108-4} 97-5] 37.93) 36.91) 35.78 
Enter OO CS Meme eye te Sievers wetter clare aysvoeee ett aer ane sealers 39-7} 39-4] 89-8] 96-2} 94-7] 98-2) 38.19) 37.31] 37.09 
EWOGM DLOC UGUSH een ttteicrrateine stele asain crrtemmente sete! Sie 42-2) 42-3) 43-0} 121-5) 119-7| 117-6) 51.27) 50.68) 50.57 
Saweanc. plantmat lls sire. scigrsisantreiertetiietne Mattern 41s 41-7} 41-9} 42-6! 128-5] 126-1] 125-7) 58.58) 52.84) 53.55 
dite ry hilide Pee nde Ree ae Ree eee Ne Bors crs cere ioc aio 43-3} 42-8! 43-6) 111-1] 110-2} 105-2) 48.11) 47.17) 45.87 
OPHeT WOOG: Products oresecicecictscire: Mares seals ters 42-7| 48-7] 43-9] 106-5] 105-3) 100-9) 45.48) 46.02) 44.30 
IPA DETADLO CUCLM ee erent mdeieretrcie is heel serene erie 43-5) 43-5) 44-7] 152-2) 151-8] 141-8) 66.21) 66.03) 63.38 
JPilhay einel foresee Re oak Sonhaduepoocostodrcoonon 44-1] 43-9} 45-6! 162-0} 161-6] 149-9} 71.44) 70.94] 68.35 
Other paper productsr atm srs ais sete seyret 41-7| 42-4) 42-1) 121-5) 121-3) 114-7) 50.67) 51.43) 48.29 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-8] 39-6) 39-6) 159-4] 158-0} 150-4) 63.44) 62.57) 59.56 
ATrOnaAnGesteel PrOMUCTS ss see. ceils aie elserarelers ate defers 41-4} 41-3] 41-8) 154-0] 153-6) 146-3} 63.76) 63.44) 61.15 
Agricultural 11 pl ements scr aees ces ee rete ema seston 38-8] 38-8] 39-4] 161-3) 160-1] 160-6) 62.58) 62.12] 63.28 
Habricated and structuralisteel....c2.--ae-.6--2 05 40-4| 40-7] 42-0] 162-5) 163-5) 156-7) 65.65) 66.54) 65.81 
Elaralware and:tools 0. . ssi cecysrsaleieletslons mete ters sreloves 40-9| 40-6} 41-7) 138-6) 187-8] 131-0) 56.69) 55.95) 54.63 
Heating and cooking appliances...............2..++++ 41-6| 41-4) 42-3] 133-5) 132-1) 127-8) 55.54) 54.69) 54.06 
NrOnLCASTINES Heke ae dak ee ae eee one neesa4 42-1] 41-8] 42-3] 151-2} 150-5} 148-0) 63.66] 62.91) 60.49 
Machinenyamantiacturing. esc ruiteet crereveetscre eerste rer 42-4| 42-3] 42-0) 146-6) 145-4] 136-1) 62.16) 61.50) 57.16 
rimanrvanonl and steele. rciaden cists iets celemen cre tr: 40-8] 40-7! 41-8) 170-3} 169-8) 158-6) 69.48} 69.11] 66.29 
Shestme val pro ductse.cac see acer sta ce semi nereaeem eters 41-9] 41-6} 42-0} 147-6] 146-1] 140-5] 61.84) 60.78) 59.01 
*Transportation equipment...............5e+rc5-e+ ees 40-7| 40-9} 41-4) 156-8] 157-4) 14$-6) 63.82) 64.38) 61.93 
Nineraltian Ge DAs qe aseetes saci se setts seein oe arena 43-0} 43-0) 44-7] 158-8) 157-3] 148-7) 68.28) 67.64) 66.47 
IMO LOU Ve DICLES hs aro ce nia <la te oooh ynratanereteisicto ss roipemicvaans 39-7] 40-6} 41-6] 168-4] 171-9] 166-8] 66.85) 69.79) 69.39 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-..-+- 37-5| 39-7| 39-3) 156-1) 157-1) 152-0] 58.54] 62.37) 59.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39-8] 39-1} 40-0] 158-0) 157-5) 142-1) 62.88) 61.58) 56.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......... 5.25.06. 0c-0ce0 es 42-9] 42-9] 41-5) 144-4! 144-4] 142-0] 61.95} 61.95) 58.93 
SNonterrous eral ProdUCUS amie cals Aalders aspen enetiene 42-21 41-9} 41-3] 152-6] 152-2) 149-4! 64.40) 63.77) 61.70 
AN GeMINTTE OOOO ooeece cH omOUbU De ocauacdoocosocus 41-8} 41-9} 43-0} 141-2) 140-8] 188-5} 59.02) 59.00) 59.56 
ISTaASsiand COPPCE PLOGUCLS. caicemia+< or-rete ees lee treeenae 41-9} 41-2} 42-3] 144-0] 148-3] 136-0} 60.34] 59.04] 57.53 
Smelbingand Temnin Gs. eetenyers aetele ste) Sve ole ersten hele 42-9] 42-8] 40-8] 165-4) 164-7) 163-6} 70.96} 70.49] 66.75 
*Plectrical apparatus and supplies..................--.- 40-3} 40-4} 40-8] 143-4] 148-8] 140-4] 57.79, 58.10) 57.28 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40-9] 40-9] 41-3] 157-7) 157-4] 155-7} 64.50) 64.38) 64.30 
Non-Metallic mineral products m. « « -clelae sts sister oye 43-5| 43-5] 44-1] 136-1] 1386-1] 128-6] 59.20) 59.20) 56.71 
CUTE GMULT AA de 2s nas ai at's oo aisieree)s chew Puree 44-8| 44-9] 44-5) 123-3) 123-1) 121-7) 55.24) 55.27) 54.16 
Glassiand glass products. ......+-..-sweesces sere 44-0| 43-6] 44-6] 182-9} 182-2) 124-7) 58.48] 57.64] 55.62 
Products of petroleum and coal................-++--+-+: 41-4| 41-0] 41-7| 180-9] 177-7) 173-9) 74.89) 72.86] 72.52 
@henncayroductSass tae ake ses screens ¢) ee eer oe sreete 41-2) 41-9] 41-5] 138-7] 139-4) 182-0} 57 14| 58.41) 54.78 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-9] 41-2) 41-1] 114-6] 114-3} 107-6) 46.87) 47.09] 44.22 
Ncidswallcalis andisaltsy succes sss cls + aveieteratateis els ie lelor= 41-3| 41-9] 41-3] 157-9] 157-6} 150-0} 65.21) 66.03) 61.95 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............... A41-6| 41-1] 40-7| 111-6] 111-7] 103-7} 46.43} 45.91) 42.21 
AID RAL OS /ZoveKe Fogo emo oAgseooe Gods sor an mbeesiaa ss 41-4| 41-4] 41-8] 147-2) 147-1| 141-2] 60.94) 60.90) 59.02 
Nonadurable roodses.iiecc sess cele cle sea eee ee eee 40-7| 40-6| 41-4] 123-1] 123-4] 116-8} 50.10] 50.10) 48.36 
COA TIO MO shane qe a0 keobop oso Gtapn Uc sa gdd4 go00 5 5c 43-5| 43-0] 42-9] 142-0] 142-5} 130-2) 61.77] 61.28) 55.86 
Buildings and structures.............0-++eseeseeee ees 42-21 41-9] 42-0] 156-8] 156-0} 148-6] 66.17} 65.36) 60.31 
Highways, bridges and streets............-..+-+++:- 42-8] 42-3] 43-4] 111-9] 112-1] 102-6] 47.89] 47.42) 44.53 
Electric and motor transportation.................005. 44-3] 43-6] 46-0) 137-0] 136-5] 131-3} 60.69] 59.51) 60.40 
‘SERRA Con Hi on Aig BGT R TE DE OD OO GOR ia Omae oro aaa 41-8| 42-0| 42-9] 77-3] 77-0} 72-7| 32.31) 32.34) 31.19 
Hotels and restaurants. .:...6.0..--caseuscscseecsses 42-4| 42-8] 43-9] 76-6] 76-1] 71-4) 32.48] 32.57) 31.34 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................++. 41-2| 41-3} 41-2] 74-9] 74-8] 71-8] 30.86] 30.89] 29.58 


eee Pree eS 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949-100) 








Average heats Average 
ge 

Date Worked | Hourly | warnings | Average [Consumer] “yecafe 

Per Week | 7277985 | (W.E.) nica x1ce Weekly 

Earnings | Index Reraies 

cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1945. e nenectie ck are ce te cts aanerereerets 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 

Monthly Average 19462 o. weve mie cetee oe ck there ae ete 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 

Monthly Avetaseyl Oa <cmap ccm corre tit erates cine 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 

Monthly tA verarelO4Soere see oc Cnt ecient 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 

Monthly: Average 19400 5M Seiwa. sas ce a tieiets see eiaeete's 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthly:A versace l 950) So. Micciec. crave cieae tse eroee 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 

MonthiysAveragerl Obl ae cce ents aeccntes acter 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

Monthly Average 1952.35. jesse crerretectererae tare cele tiers 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: 

September (131952 aes tects leh cis cee en eet 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 

October Ls LOG Dees Broce ate icle ataveltets enters sittereetotae 42°1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 

November = 1/1052 sos suernectrc cena seen ers 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 113-9 

Decemberah, 1952) eae teste sete rae ueteselee ae 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 116-1 

January 1 42.2% 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 

February 1, 1953 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 

March 1, 1958 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 

April 1, 1953 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 

May 1, 1953 41-8 135-5 56-64 135-8 114-4 118-7 

June 1, 1953 41-7 135-9 56-67 135-9 114-9 118-3 

July 1, 1953 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 

August 1, 1953 41-0 136-0 55.76 133.7 115.7 115-6 

September 1 41-1 135-8 55.81 133-8 116-2 115-1 








Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949-100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in_ these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form )»UI@ie 75) vand forme UlCe Wore 2A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(SourcE: U.I.C. 757) 






































= " Live Applications for 
enn Unfilled Vacancies* Wmploymnent 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
INfoviermlseta 1) LOAT seers «je ences 9) toueleryarsistels ohuaielel= 65, 184 27,740 92,924 64, 730 31,099 95,829 
November e Wad O04) cic oe «cides elslsipieciasrerere oe 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
INigncimnlove. IGG eRe a anmmnnepopdacdoocsose ds oor 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
IN@remletie USMEEUs 65 ga9 ontop ooone an Don dnoSo 5 bY 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 5 ,ol5 147, 003 
INionyeyeall yore, TIRE a on doe occ Done code 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
INiowermiberede LOD 2s asf tele ciclp cite ome salriele sere ole 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49 258 148, 641 
eer PR AOSI0 is 7 ee AO od owl ns nae 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January TD bO BOS iilsee Os ockts 4 © 2 aioe gape 12,051 12,143 24,194 | 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
Hiebesr ye 151908 fatew soe ote ee een on ation: 2 GRIN 13, 264 95,499 | 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
March iL REE ORS. ggenasoucoco con orcs: 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
April (ly 1B Unctgarabsodooodany dn oond se 18, 545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
May PORE vss ee a leyaie.s ssyomeisin eng tee meee 24,982 19, 142 44,124 | 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
June (eg hts eee Reece soc ree tron at 24,564 21,143 45,707 | 152,488 49,614 202,102 
July BLO Nee hice coi cudicis oie era inet eee 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August DFT GB oe ciacy. ci iccatncere oie es Were oncuemh ererermnare 19, 382 I? 37,154 | 111,524 52,3507 163, 881 
September 1, 1953.........c0escserereenereecees 24, 208 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 
October Te LOSS CEL cca tie bas detaprenrc serattecterls's 24,025 17, 806 41,831 Le G2 53,453 171,280 
November 1, 1953(}).......+- A ee re AAO OC 15, 282 13,058 28,340 | 144,520 60,997 205,517 





adit eee ee 


*_Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(:)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1953() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

















Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,246 
Borestry.. se." 8.6 he tet ae thdast tients oe eco oe Nees exh ates 4,958 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells:....................... 670 
Metal Minit esse cer erae ie rit alesse eehree eit ae 264 
Huels 43 chase Rs tee OER EL eee eae 293 
Non-Metal Minine,232 Sean aent ee bee teens eee 42 
Quarrying Clay.dud Sandskiteuencer meee ene eee 34 
‘Prospecting: Ai.sios skool ate hee aoe 37 
Manufacturing 220-0) 3 02 enc see ee ees 4,974 
Hoods and" Beveramest sete e oe ene Cee eee. 357 
obaccoland: Lobaccovbroductss: tee eee ee: 1 
Rubber Productstae meine. cree ote eh eee eee 61 
heather Products smetoa eee e eeee 183 
Textile) Products (excepticlounine=) ee eee sree 98 
Glothines(textiletancd fur) meets een rene 364 
Wood Prodictsieaaite tee cee 439 
Paper Productsiiis.au ants aie: 206 ee eRe oer ree 261 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...,.......... 283 
iron and isteeléhroductsiaeree eee ee eee enon wi2 
ALransporta oOnel qUuipmenth aren ae | eee ae ere 956 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 247 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 253 
Non-Metallic Mineral’ Products: ..4200-oe eee eee. 162 
Products ol Petroloumfand Coalee-= aetee eee 21 
ChemicalgProducts ae eee oe eee ee eee 345 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 231 
Construction 3.2250520 nae cee eee 3,860 
Generali@ontractonss.4 ote ae ee. 2,653 
Special rade. onuLactors pees eie ete ee ane re 1,207 
Transportation, Storage and Communication:.......... 1,191 
(LYaNnsportatiOw. 2. Mes ae re a en een 844 
SOTTO! SS cakes eet. Oise Cee Or ee ean ort coe 86 
Cormunicationes ss ee ee eee a ee ee ee 261 
Public Utility Operation............................000. 123 
TRA esis. eee shee ee ere ee Ae ee ee 259708 
Wiholesalevt. Shenae. cane cea coe earn Ree 0 
RG Geir Bae den Pres ore aie es aetna i BN eer cee pce oe Sd 2,083 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 1,038 
SORViCG rt sce e es ieee ere corte OTe ne 4,319 
Communityzor Public Senvice. mesa ete ete. 333 
Government) Senvace sangeet eee eer 2,447 
Recreation) Service: 5 ee ae Le eee eee ce cn 260 
Business! Service Fao sesk ae ee ee 479 
PersonsliSer vice ty eee eee en ed 800 
GRAND ROTA Eile ater cee oe ae ens ees 29,352 








Female Total 





202 1,518 
58 5, 016 

32 702 

14 278 

5 298 

1 43 
neagodbD o< 34 
12 49 
4,246 9,220 
371 728 
21 22 

19 80 
254 437 
271 369 
1,944 2,308 
132 571 
78 339 
184 467 
160 872 
102 1,058 
115 362 
196 449 
34 196 

19 40 
136 481 
210 441 
106 3, 966 
62 2,715 

44 1,251 
287 1,478 
103 947 
18 104 
166 427 
69 192 
3,327 6,300 
714 1,654 
2,613 4,646 
743 1,781 


491 2,938 
144 404 
403 882 


6,491 7,291 
17,923 43,275 





+Hiti+ + 


par Sa ae ig ra a at 


SrilT| 


UPS, ae ses pel | 


bela aricts 


Change from 


Aug. 31/53 | Sept. 30/52 


391 | — 645 


220 | See Foot 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(??) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. 


Since there is a difference in the grouping 


of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 1, 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


le sen 





(2) Unfilled Vacancies 
Occupational Group 





ee 








Female 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 637 
G@ ler CHlinwOLICLA ste capes «ole siete Pala 3, 867 
aloe OLIOUsa asec ade es tim actnsane eed 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 7,434 
RITCHIE fos cinco Varin oe ya vals sicteehdt mee Fe RE satires og oe obs 
Agriculture and fishing.............-+++5 56 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,606 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

TODAGCO) Sateen a cee as 30 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............+- 1,933 
Lumber and wood products......... 7 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing).........-- 16 
Leather and leather products........ 130 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 7 
Watalworlsin gaeken ss yeti ooke ie iets 64 
HULSCETICHIMMMR cote ce ot cane Seis 78 
Transportation equipment..........- ey ROOM Rests sraisi4.afa = 
Simin re Pek ee ee ecckaie of Bam eet, Leases + +=»: 
Gonstricones eames eae eer ce D 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 17 
Communications and public utility..) OO J... eee sone 
PTAC Olan GasSelivaGO sn. cn gel ie yee ote’ 234 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 67 
OLEMEN sees see heeie tris Sere eres 10 
Apprentices....:.-.-..+.-sseceee sees 11 

Unskilled worlcersta-ee ++). eee oe estan 1,429 
Hood and tobaccOme se... seen s i 287 
Lumber and lumber products....... 24 
Meta ky Onin pers a) eeiotie efetetsterci-lareters 33 
(OHRLIMCHIOIs Aaa | Sete chee so MALES eat lice e Keni ses > 
Other unskilled workers..........--- 1,085 

GRAND TOTAL............-- 17,806 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision, 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Total 


1, 834 
6, 147 
3, 450 
8,428 


~I 

















3,769 
6,619 
2, 876 
15,538 
614 
938 
46,101 
673 
2,234 
5,305 

526 


695 | 
122 | 
| 
| 
| 


6,907 
725 | 
444 

1,228 | 

8) 306 

7,003 | 
231 

1,254 | 

7,804 | 

1) 262 | 

1,382 


41,372 

912 
3,643 
3,578 


10,000 
23, 239 


117,827 | 


1953 (+) 


Female 


1,359 
15,277 
6,594 
9,208 


eee eae terese 


Total 


Live Applications for Employment 
iia dS Tor es ek 
Male 





5,128 
21,896 
9,470 
24,746 
617 
1,069 
57, 837 


30, 258 


171, 280 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 














(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 9 
1943—1953 
Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

1,681,411 1,008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1, 944, 026 
1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1, 855, 036 661, 948 1,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493, 581 
1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 5, 49376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 914,424 712,340 
1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1,781, 689 664, 485 2,446, 174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
1,347, 218 541,596 1,888, 814 527,482 257, 600 785, 032 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sourcg: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Province 





Lotaly@anadaeoeptil (Ose eee 
Totalt@anada,sAugs, 1 9oacn- ae seen 
DotalCanuda ssept..l002 sere see nate 
































Number Month of September, 1953 
Receiving -- 
oy Number Days Benefit Amount of 
West af Commencing} Paid (Disability Benefit 
ihe ktecths Benefit days in Brackets) Paid 
1,374 762 42,227 (253) 137, 897 
375 172 11,099 (39) 31,013 
6, 639 2,469 140, 675 (1,141) 451,496 
4,573 2,090 103, 792 (1,085) 321, 763 
32,053 20,993 845, 902 (7, 735) 2,455, 236 
28, 967 19,625 | 652,030 (6,889) 2,010, 344 
3,019 1,249 86, 040 (1,088) 240, 124 
982 403 24,615 (410) 69, 127 
8, 250 1,523 72,051 (843) 226,374 
10, 803 6,516 2O2y 20. (3,344) 796, 053 
92,535 55, 802 |2,230,702 (22,827) 6, 739, 427 
87, 367 | 49,268 |2, 138,224 (6, 452) 6, 408, 827 
74,309 | 43,167 |1, 933,547 5, 710, 886 








| 
Tr eee 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBDR OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S 






























































6 days , £ 
Province and Sex Total and ie 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 |" hi San 30 
Gader ays days days days Swan 1952 

Newioundland. se ac is tee aw enree ok 2,431 (4) 486 168 353 541 497 456 1,571 
Es, See ee 2.184 (4) 450 158 319 477 406 374] 1,436 
Hemalenwerissjs% tee e ste nak 247 (-) 36 10 34 64 21 82 18D 
Prince Edward Island.............. 615 (3) Pre 63 64 109 104 148 398 
MESO ee rene ics, tee oe rae ee 442 (1) 90 56 54 74 66 102 281 
arial eee san MEA eee : 1/3 (2) aM 7 10 35 38 46 117 
IONE SCOLIS MMM ci ccer) dist vigtic karen 7, 950 (49) 1,812 70 1,061 1,486 805 2,016 5,544 
NiGLOe ee iat oc hide hase Sannlt coe 6, 766 (40) 1,578 654 889 1,249 676 1,720 4,677 
Bemalewey ee cr. aoe 1,184 (9) 234 116 172 Zeid 129 296 867 
INGWaETINS WICKS io onde on. sce cso 6, 190 (523) 1,432 668 941 1,168 682 1,299 5,188 
Weil es eet tee ota eee 5,119 (42) 1,199 573 825 981 569 972 4,250 
LBETEO Chee tindes SE gE eae ee eS 1,07] (10) 233 95 116 187 113 327 938 
Qucbecses saa AS 6 AO oor 42,348 (396) | 10,450 4,587 6, 443 7,097 4,638 9,133 30,590 
MEDICS ce eo eee ee re eee 28,970 (253) 7,691 3,020 4,654 4,766 2,945 5,589 18,912 
RGTING | Greener sie cn orc «.clesp th ava « 13,378 (143) 2,759 1,262 1,789 2, 001 1,693 3,544 11,678 
CONUCATI OMRON Ns 5 Bales ai Naren acon eace 35,973 (32) | 11 210 3,719 4,253 ” 5, 688 3,022 8,081 27,039 
(Miao aeen et eens cei eben bet Ae oe 25, 434 (242) 8,433 2,674 3,033 3,905 1,919 5,470 i, oe 
Merial ann Beastie ecrat cote aden 10, 539 (90) 2,777 1,045 1, 220 , 183 he AUG} 2,611 9, 666 
Nilea Ge) OF) ae as eat Se ee oe Be 4,499 (40) 1,196 342 494 675 440 1,002 4 084 
INA OME Inara te ee ote 2 2,338 (21) 584 168 243 oil 210 821 2,200 
GTN Gee ere hea See ick toe 2,161 (19) 612 174 251 363 230 531 1,834 
DASKMUCHE WANE eee oleae ae ee ANe e200 (5) 231 121 170 220 142 351 aes) 
JEW Vo a nents in eae Ma, 647 (13) 109 58 82 103 64 23 582 
Hemeslocnte Mrs. cc ee ed ete 588 (2) 122 63 88 117 78 120 O58 
JNM OYSY GIA E Rea A, oN AIR A A ee 3,244 (30) 821 299 516 490) 319 799 eryif) 
i 2 Cae oe ee a a ge 5 2,020 (29) 462 171 334 286 194 573 1, 482 
Hemn lene de Leas. eee eee 1,224 (1) 359 128 182 204 125 226 888 
Ishentieta Grellinast evihs ast acta acco ae 14,896 (110) 4,929 pao: 1,962 2,263 1,144 3,055 14,708 
Males Oot Sa eee teag ee 11,169 (85) 3, 960 1,194 1,445 1,611 766 2,193 11,081 
Female..... SUB Sep > Ostia Boer ae Bae CHT (25) 969 349 517 652 378 862 3, 627 
IRANI RS rah ite’ Sotho heen ok A eee ee LOR SSieaOSINe) SenO94 tl ta 280 16,257 I 1Or7oey |) lle fa: eo. O00 92,627 
dy WG Haha aa ab A Sa. I en .| 85,089 (730) | 24,556 9,031 | 11,878 3, 764 7,815 | 18,045 62,324 
WEMAT Etosha ion tae conte it ale 34, 292 (301) Bias) 3.249 |" 4,379 | 5,973) 3, 908 i 8,645") 30,308 

* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 



































SouRcE: IPeDOn on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D. B.S. 
: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total Entitled ) Not En- - 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 

IN[enwionelenNeln cn anauoeguansooduco Danone il, Wey) 821 326 1, 241 859 382 373 
PRrmee Ledward islam wave aneseirrter eee 306 207 99 309 213 96 50 
INKGKd SOOM agar Uaoauooo none oucs anaes: 4,995 2,180 2,258 4,740 3, 805 935 1,278 
INGi Alera pKele eon apo eeucncodden ocsne 3,613 Pp sees) 1, 4388 3, 460 2,736 724 820 
QUEDEC We ehite oe he ieee colar eet reenter 28, 805 17,078 12% 29, 403 22, 463 6, 940 6, 839 
Ontario... Sees coer e erie oie eerie 29, 189 16, 993 12,196 28, 696 22,843 5, 853 6, 960 
Manitoba ae. eontins soe cere 2,463 1,590 873 2,380 1, 686 694 384 
SINGING aA oa noemo bodoeasoeaxHonacoac 675 474 201 641 421 220 145 
Phere ets Wn oy HRN Bcc IO De on b 6 OOCeb On CA 2,541 LOM 964 2,366 Oo 611 552 
BritishiGolum bianco eee ener 11, 889 6, 126 5, 763 10,949 8, 200 2, 749 3,043 
Total Canada, September, 1953...... 85, 623* 49,778 35, 845 84, 1857 64,981 19, 204 20, 444 
Totali@anada wAUSsty Gooe eee 74,052 44, 689 29,363 74, 262 53, 163 21,099 19, 006 
Total Canada, September, 1952 64, 703 36, 720 27,983 63, 062 48, 920 14,142 1552500 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,863. 


Of these, 882 were special requests not granted, and 720 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 





+ In addition, 12,018 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 1,384 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 


NON-ENTITLEMENT 


SouRceE: 


Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 


Month of 
September, 
1953 








Benetitryearnot estat lise ssperireteee terete ites teen aferere tt tora steretetars -tetel= er-latehegane 

Claimants Disqualified* 
Not:unem ployed ict srcccseps nse oe oe dorms Soro etek ete ralle lclisvos eialedetale(essle/eisiete sianeteekar 
Not capableof and not availalbletor wor kage ert sunle rs sielelstaietele rere siete testi 
Hossiof workedue toa) abound Ispliio er waeeiie etree sien erat tcietelctieisietel ociotererieiees 
Refused offer cf work and neglected opportunity to work.................-. 
Dischangedstorwmiis conduct seat oon ee oe eet) eeeiiyere oki reine 
Voluntarily left-employament without justicauses.. fase test a) oe 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. 
Othertreasons Pisces cee ee ane aR ea Tel ecven rew eveyone red hear tote mero 


Total... 














* Data for September, 1953, include 4,297 on revised claims. 
+ These include: 
inmates of prisons, etc. 





Month of 
August, 
1953 





Month of 
September, 
1952 


18,751 


Claims not made in prescribed manner: failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


SOURCE: 





Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





At Beginning of Month: 


Total 





PB ODTUAT Yiu cce ator neces FSO ee cena ig aE Ee a Weare esis Dene 
JANUARY Ae aoe eis cece wae Oe ioe ae Tar Ieee Eee Senate cinoictane eerie 


1952——D ecembers-ee at cooks oe aN. ate coe een ae eebcare oe cist meee 
INOVeIn DOr Setar era are ese oe ee NT Ee ea aeNe en vic iohe Cheer ner ee 
October Sees msc ae che arcane ee Ce ae eee ee 
Deppem Der eet cere ck eee Cas Cen et omer aie eiety Waren 
AMBUSU oer ect ace fers. c eins aletoh oR eee ane ere OE athe Biter e reheat oo ep eens 





3, 190, 000 
3, 185, 000 
3, 153, 000 
3, 166, 000 
3, 278, 000 
3, 280, 000 
38, 283, 000 
3, 286, 000 


3, 241, 000 
3, 186, 000 
3,171, 000 
3, 151, 000 
3, 132, 000 











Employed |Claimants* 


3,079, 100 
3, 065, 200 
3, 009, 900 
2,950, 800 
2,917, 900 
2,916, 800 
2,928, 300 
3,007, 400 


3,079, 100 
3,074, 500 
3,078, 400 
3,049, 000 
3,019, 400 


110, 900 
119, 800 
143, 100 
215, 200 
360, 100+ 
363, 200 
354, 700 
278, 600 


161,900 
111,500 
92, 600 
102,000 | 
112, 600 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


FROM JANUARY 1949 TO NOVEMBER 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








1949—Jantiary 25 ates tae reesteteerette tear 


Pebruarvinseeeee aiae cee seem etee 


AUGUStS cea dentist nce at 


Octoberks.cccseece tcc eee 
November: 4s, + de stestcslt cieeleitte fe sya 
December queens sec icsrseilsisee 


1950 Januar yecc..c.cac las lerstenctela?elorvtreatatetes 


Hebruary.. aeceinsie deseeieneeteacse 


August 


OctobertBeiycckes Cee eee ee 
INOVEMIDER: aes tities «cetera nee 
Decémbers. qo ca. k seis oes eeleetees 


19b51——Januarveert Acetic okie eiectiaetaaine 


HG DUALLY Hacyeheteinrereieterate ei onion trae 


AUGUST Atects sje aisis oAleiinie eisialeteteleienen 


Octoberten. Aicccn oie erie ote 
Novemibemisc: «cite sics ek teleteterree nts 
December: cies sles tele aletslee en: 





October. Weer cei cee tackietnek ae 


Octoperteren teense eee ere at 
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Total Food 
99-8 100-8 
99-7 99-7 
99-4 98-7 
99-3 98-1 
99-2 97-9 
99-6 99-2 
100-0 100-2 

100-4 101-3 
100-4 101-2 
100-6 100-8 
101-0 101-9 
100-5 100-3 
100-0 100-0 
100-1 98-1 
100-2 98-4 
100-9 98-8 
101-2 99-3 
101-2 99-3 
101-9 100-9 
102-7 102-6 
103-3 103-8 
104-3 105-4 
105-9 107-6 
106-4 108-4 
106-6 108-4 
102-9 102-6 
107-7 109-0 
109-1 111-0 
110-8 114-1 
111-7 115-5 
112-2 114-3 
113-7 115-8 
114-6 117-9 
115-5 119-0 
116-5 120-5 
117-1 121-3 
117-9 122-5 
118-1 122-5 
113-7 117-0 
118-2 122-4 
117-6 120-8 
116-9 117-6 
116°8 117-2 
115-9 115-5 
116-0 115-7 
116-1 116-0 
116-0 115-7 
116-1 115-8 
116-0 115-1 
116-1 115-7 
115-8 114-1 
115-7 113-5 
115-5 112-7 
114-8 111-6 
114-6 110-9 
114-4 110-1 
114-9 111-4 
115-4 ior, 
115-7 112-8 
116-2 114-0 
116-7 115-5 
116-2 113-4 


Shelter 


Clothing 


Household 
Operation 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Other 
Commo- 
dities and 
Services 


oo 

© 
Se ie ers Or ae eT 
mem OOOO COCO COC 


em 
So 
LS) 

NEN OOFWNNNWO So 





TABLE F-2. 





CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1953 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Total nee: ao 

seer Beard eee Food Shelter | Clothing eyo dities and 

1952 1953 1953 Services 

St. John's, Nitd. @)........... 103-0 102-8 102-8 101-4 107-3 101-9 104-4 101-5 
MAIR Rites orgetn pri cto <6 ata arise Sas 113-1 113-8 114-0 108-6 118-7 116-4 119-0 115-4 
EAE ENE. sg Gir Sh annem 's’e weseto.o 115-3 116-1 116-1 113-1 116:3 119-7 117-2 119-3 
ORAM OMME As wnt: p bie ules tee Saas os 115-8 116-5 117-4 117-4 131-2 110-9 116-5 115-1 
NCR ue eER vinivisie ans <-civieiens 114-5 115-5 116-4 115-5 124-2 113-6 115-7 116-8 
CORON LOM es aid ais, 6 asi sus) eeieern ois 116-2 117-6 118-4 114-1 136-0 113-1 117-6 116-9 
SCLC 0 es ee 114-3 114-7 115-0 112-8 119-4 116-2 113-5 116-2 
Saskatoon-Regina............. 111-7 113-8 114-3 114-6 111-5 116-3 117-7 110-8 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 113-5 115-1 115-3 113-6 118-3 114-3 115-2 117-1 
WEIGOUMERet Tech fare cctnse ce 115-6 116-2 116-7 112-7 123-2 112-6 123-2 117-5 





N.B —Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June, 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: 1949=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































Price 
* eye Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Commodities Per | i949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | Oct 

Beek sirlormmotesloyen:% o-\Srcscsice set os ele cee es lb. 100-5 | 128-1 151-6 | 123-1 113-8 | 112-2 79-0 
IBeeiroOUuNc Sted los. ees ee nee se awe. lb. 100-5 128-2 151-0 122-8 112-6 110-0 73°7 
Beets Dladenn atte cr cto od hls newee carck: lb. 99-3 131-3 159-0 | 119-7 100-9 | 100-3 48-5 
Beet, Stewie sOONnelesss. taquct nas «cc 4.05 0s ees. are lb. 100-4 33°0 164-9 129-3 111-1 109-4 51-0 
WUT DML CE STOAS Ustin eter eeeR rere ROSE oP Crvegte = lb. 96-1 112-0 133-6 113-7 114-0 | 104-7 75-4 
POE, kes ylOmm, Canine cubs. misma. gers incl e.ceiciovele lb. 104-7 103-7 125-4 102-3 119-9 121-6 77°6 
Pork, freshishoulders; hock off. ......2..%....0. lb. 101-6 | 110-5] 116-5 | 101-7 112-4} 111-8 54-2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off............. 4 |b. 101-3 94-0 102-9 73°9 118:0 | 127-2 53-9 
ATO pDUnE MDACKA OREM ae ae SNS a irss)c1 Oe, «ossss.cs lb. 99-9 117-0 119-1 62-2 103-1 115-5 27-1 
Dhorsenines PACkage mare oes ce asa akon © cies lb. 95-8 | 103-4 110-6 87-7 88-0 88:6 28-6 
Gee eTACe Al LAr PORCATLOM a. «50.0 e660. doz. 117-0 110-5 133-6 114-8 130-7 134-3 82-6 
NE Te erates eee ne eee Es a athiats qt. 100-4 106-1 110-6 118-5 118-5 118-5 21-1 
SILL CECAIME! Ver DENTSae niacin nscale oes cas. is.: lb. 97-1 91-6 | 105-7 97-8 97-2 | 100-8 65-1 
Ghesseupl amend wan: . alwys de sesh crete pkg. 99-2 | 100-9} 114-8] 114-4] 111-7 | 111-7 32-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced........... lb. 102-2 109-4 119-7 118-7 124-8 | 124-8 12-3 
El GALE OTT OSe eee tee fa ciclele Gale's «fee obec wiele ate lb. 104-7 104-7 107-6 104-7 111-9 111-9 7°8 
(Corrpiilaikces novOZ eee te ete tere eset anieanron gts pkg. 100-1 LOD? 7a td Gale L2g-cae 28-2" | eadiaose 17-4 
MMOMIALOES MCATNCULZ aS. 8 cits rc te pee «.¢.0/n. is ls Bale tin 95-0 86-7 | 123-0} 1385-6 | 119-6] 116-6 23-4 
POH Stee OZ Ae Men Meteo eens e a eine nd Sees tin 99-9 99-2 112-2 119-5 120-1 120-1 21-1 
GormMercamivenaree, 2ONO% wa acc. ose cies © cists ores tin 98-2 89-9 97-0 103-6 95-2 94-7 18-1 
ONTONSPCOGKINES - Abra 5. tc Meroe ae ta ste nieiere asm oe lb. 106-7 86-5 102-9 129-0 104-6 92-4 6-8 
IPOtaPORS IN Oo is DRIOROs TERE hor ccs c.c.50.5 a leveis comtens 10 lbs. 96-3 81-8 100-8 157°3 93-6 89-3 31-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag............... lb. 100-8 | 105-2] 141-7 | 1386-0) 136-0] 136-0 24-0 
Orenresa@aliorniae ase tonnes ete tosacece 5. doz. 91-7 111-6 112-3 105-1 89-5 93-7 33-0 
JHA ELA DELIN sed OZA. «a1 do tiete eis «lel eyp Bie ofa eel jar 99-5 110-5 114-9 106-9 105-6 105-6 24-5 
NCCI a OO MIs tices Sra clc ics foo fap stews ears tin 99-2 99-0 106-0 102-6 96-8 96-8 20-0 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag.............. lb. 100-0 125-6 134-1 117, 106-2 | 106-2 9-8 
Coffee, medium, quality in bag..............-. lb. 100-0 | 157-3 | 165-3 | 161-1 165-7 | 166-8 103-8 
Rear LAComant Di emeecartees islet. ars ciensctie. cute Kals se pkg. 100-3 102-5 105-1 104-5 97°3 97-3 47-7 











* Descriptions and Units of Sale apply to October, 1953 Prices. 
Notse—The above price averages and price relatives on the base 1949=100 pertain to chain and independent stores 


while previously-published price averag2s and price relatives on the base August 1949 = 100 pertain to independent 
stores only. The above figures are not strictly comparable to those published previously in this table. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





—oooOoOOOeeoOoeeesesS—S——e—e—e———————eee eT ee ee . ua _w“w ing g8g|ege—|nNnggggg Se 


Locality 





Newfoundland— 
1i— Sty John’ sh. cons ooh te ow oee eae 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetowilaeea: cei ssi sisleeters 


Nova Scotia— 
S— Halifaxn ean tees ciatiete aeeere 


d= SV Ney gas ccteieleis wareste ert eiers 


New Brunswick— 
H—Monctones ici dateasaieae nee 


6—Saint Johnie. <4. cacde0508 oesne 


Quebec— 
g=—Chicoutimiist cane ester dee ete oe 


10—QuebeGs ouesieasy siigstaaecstom snne cate 
Il—Sherbrock6s2: 2c ocmeac seh wont 
1D— Sorel erase esc eee es ae eee eres 
AS— Three RVers. actrees incest: 


Ontario— 
i4-=Brantlordu-escens tslecderperwate nee 


15=Cornwalltta. nontes esmeeae se ee 


19—Londonyt ds acag ce oactasoet non 
20=North Bay. aeeoenc se eee 
21—Oshawatessccnee ke char te ee 


94 Sud burya dace eee nee 
20-— LOFONtO! sak aa see iaremeen eee 
26—=WiINds Oren acter rae ener 


Manitoba— 
2(— Winn perc os ceetene ice cre geet ae 


Saskatchewan— 
28— REGINA 6 Le acl necta erstte tee 


29—Saskatoons apiece een ee 


Alberta— 
BO Cal oaryinn ache ots yaa eae 


31—Hdmontons sence ernie 


British Columbia— 
S2——bTI NCE) RUPE acmuiee sacise racine 


Som— Pratl. a Soe eee eee 
34—\V ancouver sce ter tenia 
35—= Vi CLOLI A d.c.ta Cee eee 








Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


[es] 
So 
~“ 














eee ereees 


lee) 
or 
=~ © CO md bv 








ve) 
far) 
oO 
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(blade removed) 


Blade roast, 
per lb. 











Stewing boneless, 
per lb. 


eS 
bo 
(ey od Nee Wey) feow is Leh} 











Hamburger, 
per lb. 


= 
bo 
“I oo oO 


(ss) ee 
oO ot 
¢ ve) 


rc 
: to 
ooooNpy ow Fk I 


46-5 





Fresh loin, centre 
cut, chops, 


per lb. 


Pork 


roast, hock-off, 


per lb. 





Fresh shoulder 


ie) 
ct 
a 


~I 
Ho 
ao 


59-8 





cece ree 





sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per 3 lb. pkg. 


20 
on 
— & 
oO 


46-4 
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a Sy be 
5 au] x8 24 
gs 5 Bore oo ee 
n ath, p& wie} oO iN To ~ 
memes re ee ye oS Ea | Ga B.S 
a fe) Po} as om = oor (o) 8x 
Locality A 2m ie G 5 Qk 7 ss a 
ao aimee ao oh carey epeh He] 15 oo 
@ , ag os Ad Ad Ha Se gs aa & Oo 
= 6 é 2 Qa, 2 3 DS Bad ae “os oO = 
Sees See Sch ey | el ee Poo eS 
Fe | 8a | SB | | 8 | g8 | Be | 48 | $8 
4 fy a) oO a) cy ca] = oO 
cts cts cts cts ct t t Paes 
Newfoundland— : a. r os 
IETS, AKe) cnrtes eens eS Gee aOR eel | A Pa 8-8 12:7 20-8 11-1 59-6 98-4 32-0 75°5 
P.E.I.— g 
2—Charlottetown.......:.ss.cssese 69-5 9-0 14-4 19-2 10-3 52-4 75°3 17-0 65-9 
Nova Scotia— g 
Beal is ILRI a Ra sie te ae ear 68-8 8-8 12-8 18-4 9-4 50-6 82-7 20-5 65-6 
eo) 0 Dal ha a ee eee Oe Alles ARS oe 66-6 9-0 14-0 19-4 10-5 49-6 86:9 22-0 66-9 
New Bruns wick— 4 g 
= NLONCLOM a ee oe erie ee eee 66-4 9-1 15-6 18-5 10-0 52-0 84-4 20-0 65-4 
Ginny (felon amen ao ceerric.c 4 73°0 8-8 13-3 18-9 9-9 49-1 86°6 21-0 67-2 
Quebec— : g 
(—ChivcOutlinls .- 2 datecs se cekieee 100-0 8-3 16-0 19-3 10-1 55-3 83-0 20-0 61-6 
CSS AUN ea eee, Aare Mey mei Um Oh Dk nt 8-0 12:7 17-5 9-7 47-9 86-9 22-0 63°8 
OR VOnoren levemters ceive tle os nreacertarhers 77-6 8-0 12-7 17-3 9-4 50-1 85-7 20-0 63-8 
LO C)lebees arate w. Aiekee tee 76-9 7:8 12-5 17-9 9-5 51-1 88-3 20-0 63-7 
gz 
{1 Silver brookesencnccets =e See nee 76-2 8-0 13-1 17-4 9-3 51-3 85-4 20-0 61-8 
g 
LZ SOLelinnes Myce iae ote aac ees ote 89-3 7-7 12-7 17-8 9-5 46-9 76-4 19-0 62-3 
I3— PhreesRiversias . cde cies. 78-0 7:9 11-7 17-4 9-9 50-7 “85 +1 19-0 62-1 
Ontario— g 
Nel Byeyatsenely | oe niolbooosodd dass 76-8 8-1 12-7 17-5 9-8 44-6 84-6 21-0 65-2 
£ 
Le (OLIVA Lomee ete era th Mee ne eter Ce ae 8-0 12-7 18-2 10-0 46-7 84-8 20-0 62-5 
Zz 
LOS SB Orb aWiullvaminesen cere tes eer le seats 7-9 14-0 19-0 10-4 52-8 76°8 23-0 66-1 
A £ 
7A s Een) hivelale eos See See 83-7 8-2 12-7 17-6 9-9 46-0 87-8 22-0 65-5 
i leGiiatd ernie l 1 UAC ok AR Ga naan sordllbaeosose 8-7 12-0 18-9 11-2 53-0 90-6 25-0 65-4 
gz 
19——ondone ean ee kr eis ye. 79°8 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-9 45-2 82-0 21-0 66-0 
g 
20 — North Bayan scseticee ee esac: 80-6 8-3 13-0 19°4 11-2 49-2 88-8 22-0 67-0 
21 OSHA wa eens hae Ne oc ee es. 6: 76:3 7-8 12-7 17-4 9-7 45-8 85-2 21-0 65-1 
D2 OPAWA sot ac asiaee esha che Sea ees 75-4 8-1 12-7 17-5 9-9 48-7 89-2 21:8 65-4 
2o——SHUEG SLCe MIA? Siete. ne vats wc alec vere 8-3 13-3 19-3 10-7 49-4 82-5 23-0 66-3 
24 SOU DULY ater ce cote nen eeeae cine 76-3 8-6 13-3 18-4 11-0 49-0 88-0 23-0 64-8 
ZO a LOLON LOC RS iene cnitic steeiestce cs 73-1 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-4 44.] 85-8 22-0 65-4 
2 On Wt SOT ea te oleae aromre g arece. seta toe 72-2 8-3 12-7 17:9 9-9 48-2 86-2 22-0 66°7 
Manitoba— t g 
Pier VV RUD OE Meant cle cree oe, tree 75°7 7-7 15-0 17-7 11-5 67-6 77-2 20-0 65-5 
Saskatchewan— t 
23 —TVEC ING eee etches sic'sc ssid oad’ 78-0 8-0 14-4 18-6 12-7 (eae 74-6 19-0 64-0 
g : 
29——SaskatOONs ede acu ctssleecccssee 69-3 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 61-7 732° 20:5 64-9 
Alberta— t g 
BOR ALC arVeemie ee rat me te oc  acracthes 76-9 7:8 14-4 18-2 11-8 ate 78-4 21-0 66-0 
£ 
SI— Hc mOnton sates aco oa oes occas 71-5 7-9 14-4 17-9 11-6 63-6 75°6 20-0 66-9 
British Columbia— t 
D2=— Prin COmvUpenbs aa tanccscciele sielsier 90-7 8-8 15-0 18-6 11-1 ee 80-9 31-0 66-8 
z£ 
Do ares Pee Meme en inten caieeie 6 eis as 96-0 7-9 17-0 18-3 11-7 au 82-7 25-0 64-2 
gz 
DI—VAMCOUVCL Nf. codec ececec cece 77°4 7-9 16-0 17-7 9-6 ane 74-2 21-8 67-9 
g 
Soa VECTOIL A Mer nen eee sa ees wee 83-9 8-0 16-0 18-0 9-9 58-4 78-9 24-0 68-1 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
(—StoJohniseeee nc ee cor 


.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Noval Scotia— 
S— Halifax ices tea hers tonne 


A——SViGNey...<.crernommethet ersten 


New Brunswick— 
6—Moncton') Neotel 


6 Sait onn a eee 


Quebec— 
(—Chicoutimi,...03..0%. 06: 


9—Montreal...........:... 
10—Quebecs.cceaatakene soe 
11—Sherbrooke............ 
2 SOLE lars cera Tegenseas ites at 


Ontario— 
14——Brantfordanee asec ce oer 


20—North Bay:..c.0:-02-+s 
Zi Osaweeeee-e ier ier 
22 OLGAWEN os eesti teste 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
2A==— Sw DUB Vane meets cei nite 
ZO— NOT OMbOs teeta sierate iets re 
2.6.-—-WIMGSOU Se aeressieretee dais 


Manitoba— 
27—WiInMipef. 2.6. eee ese ees 


Saskatchewan— 
2S — ESTIMA otawie hate, « cake cient 


29—Saskatoon..........--.. 


Ailberta— 
30 Caleainy on cacesave a cicte seers 


31—Eidmonton............. 


ritish Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


AL ee eicistateie's ste Ricrd ciate? 


35— VACLOTLSA «6 <ecehieces nl oe 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 1 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) 
(f) Imported. 


averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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Cheese, plain, 


processed, 
per # lb. pkg. 


COMP CO Go eco te ES te eae eis sa 


ray 


“1 
“6 











Margarine, per 


see te eee 


se ewww ee 
st eee eee 
a9 bose Jone 
tee neces 


39: 


1 lb. pkg. 


4 
8 
8 
6 


— 


cn 


(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


eee ee ees 


27-6 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


28-4 
29-8 


per # lb. flat 


Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 


see ew eee 


23-0 


Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 


17-2 








per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 


to 
[we) 
~I 


bo 
bo 
(ee) 


24-1 
24-4 
22-0 
20:3 








Source: Dominion 
Canned Vegetables ~ 




















= c s 
> “a om 
oe SH Ske eal cele 
nn a, ea NX a N 
® > oo a «2 
88] S& | §8R 
eee) 28 | 32 
al AY ie) 
cts cts cts 
31-5 Dee 23-5 
28-6 22-4 21°6 
27-2 23-9 19-7 
26-2 23-0 20-1 
25-2 23-8 19-6 
23-8 23-6 19-1 
24-1 23-2 20-0 
20-6 20-7 17-1 
19-4 21-6 18-4 
22-4 21-1 17-8 
20:6 21-6 20-2 
20-1 19-6 17-6 
20-3 21-0 20-0 
24-5 21-0 17-6 
21-9 19-6 18-4 
24-6 22-3 19-3 
24-1 21-7 16-8 
DA By ll ee aoe 19-0 
24-6 21-4 16-7 
23-5 22-7 18-8 
23-6 20-8 16-9 
22-0 22-1 17-0 
24-2 22-5 18-0 
22-7 22-5 deo 
23-2 OA TER 16-7 
m 
22-5 16-8 17-6 
m 
25-6 18-3 19-4 
27-3 22-7 20-6 
27+1 23-1 20°8 
29-6 21-5 21:5 
28-5 22-3 22-1 
m m 
30-8 20-9 19-3 
m m 
30-4 20-7 21-3 
m m 
28-4 15-7 15-6 
m m 
29-0 18-8 17-4 





They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


(d) Including butts. 


(e) Local. 


Incluaing cuts 
(g) Mixed 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
Lees lag Bioseenteerereilnoe 


P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
=e CUD E dau Sa epee 


A= SS ONEY. fa. + abe vi bifavesssoie on 


New Brunswick— 
H—MONCtOMN. vec s secs se ves 


6—Saint Joh. 2s. eine 


Quebec— 
(== DUCOUTIMI tsp srdewsars 


10—Quebec: is. ccce ss: fee 
11—Sherbrooke............ 


$2= Orel Sener Ro ance 


Ontario— 
4 Bramblondienee ss cach aces 


15—Cormwaills snes tomer eont 


20—North Bay s.cas. aces ene 
21 OSHAWA ns elector -hobehecct-tere 
22 OGLE co cietene 3c nrecisienst tO = 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
24—Sud bury. coer. he ces 
D5 ALO OMD spoon nade osu of 
2A WE HAVSIS 00 ogc ack aie BIOS De 


Manitoba— 
21 —=WANDU POL, cece co.d omares 


Saskatchewan— 


28—Regina...,.. Lee Ne, 3 


29—Saskatoon....:.....- sath 


Alberta— 
BO AGA GARY ware ctl aeicista s 


31—Edmonton...... Sera & Be 


Eritish Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..:....... 


DO al RAMI 5 oa. ces cues is weep 





Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz. 
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-39°3 
33°6 
30-3 
31-2 








Bananas, yellow, 
per lb, 


cts. 


bo 
tw) 
bo 


_— 
oO 
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25:1 
25-3 
19-9 
20-4 








Potatoes, Canadian, 
No. 1, per 10 lbs. 


Q 
ot 
n 


to ~~ 
= _ 
“I x 


iw) bo 
oo “I 
wo © 


46-0 
34-8 
34-6 


cooking, per ‘b. 


Onions, No. 1 


oo 
a wep om © Go WO CC 


op iC)) “En 60q Co TS nee ATS Sn SUico ns on 
So 


8-7 
8-8 
8-0 
8-3 


carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 ¢ per 16 oz. tin. 
(s) 28 oz. tin. 


Californian and Australian. 
price. 


(t+) Pure. 





Prunes, medium size, 
per lb. pkg. 
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I I S&S = = CO SI 
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28-2 
28-7 
25:6 
27°5 


(k) Californian. 











Raisins, seedless, 
Australian, per lb. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER, 1952-1953 


























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date ey Come TH Per re 
mencing In mencing In Man- Be 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working ae aries 
Month Month Days Ty & 
ime 
1953* 
JANUATY sc fc ats DI Sa 14f 14 2, 1367 2,136 31,050 0-04 
HODLUALV A fey ae Oe ee ee ee Atal 19 2,448 3,757 mili 0-03 
March. so8 015 6A ee ee eee is 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
ADULT Stone. ne eee ee ee 14 it 2,790 3, 562 29,120 0:03 
Mayes est es . eae 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
FUNC 5 Cote ede eins ee oe eee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
July ki Fe ee eee ee eee 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
Apostolicae eee ee ee 6 iN 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
HepPLeMMoen elk aes. Oa Eo ae 26 od 12,958 16,445 146), EE 0-15 
October 2s. ee ee 7A 44 5,455 16, 367 268,053 0-32 
Cumulative totals........... 152 46,918 770,868 | 0-09 
1952 
SAQUALY ocnh chek sek ae 13+ 13 5,047 5,al4 71,145 0-09 
PAOrUary seca sh ore ee 12, 22 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Mare hse 5 shea oar eee 16 25 WA stew 5, 186 6552 02 0-08 
PATE crate ccols eatin ere einer, ae Seen eae 22, 3 8,418 ie wall 178,713 0-21 
ICR ee ne nee ic Oe ee ee eee 30 44 14,853 23, 360 248,575 0-30 
A Eris Tee oe On Re Peeper day (ale Se ie ea 28 42 44,704 59, 706 717,845 0-87 
Fadi tee ade ke oe ee 29 54 8,941 | 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
ATSUSt Ss Ai ie oats Ee ee 20 42 8, 166 15,039 202,395 0-24 
Hepes Wel. sve oo Ue reo ee ee 16 39 5,303 15,144 201,870 0-24 
Octobertes Wee ai eee eee 18 on 6,183 13, 634 165, 539 0-20 
Cumulative totalg.4 40.86 204 17-23 2,787, 200 0-34 





* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time aiter its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (‘) 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Paviicdiarat 
and Locality Establish-| yo Worlkite articulars (*) 
ments orkers | “Days 


_—_ OO | esses 


Strikes and Lockouts im Progress Prior to October 1953 


MiInING— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


Gold miners, mill and 
smelter workers, 
Pamour, South 
Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and silver miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 





MANUFACTURING 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire and rubber factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Women’s and children’s 
clothing factory workers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 








4 


1 


1 





100 


1,010 


1, 600 


1,201 


1,356 


1,115 


258 


30 


32 


1,500 


25, 000 


41, 600 


31,000 


35, 000 


1,115 


5, 000 


700 


80 


Commenced May 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated by October 23; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
40 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off- and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
toconciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay after two years and three 
weeks after 15 years, following 
reference to conciliation board: 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week and ex- 
tension of vacation plan; untermi- 
nated. 





Commenced September 29; dissatis- 
faction with piece-work rates for 
two workers; terminated October 
1; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; partial re- 
turn of workers; unterminated. 





Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced September 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, seniority and job classifica- 
tion; terminated October 3; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (1)— 


—= 














Number Involved TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —_—____—____—_—_—_——| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Work Working 
ments ESS Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1953— Continued 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 
Beauharnois and 


Crabtree Mills, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Lumber mill workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Metal Products— 
Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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1 


() 
2 


44 





22 


461 


41 


140 


1,830 


39 


44 


240 


703 








450 |Commenced September 25; for a new 


10, 000 


960 


40, 000 


800 


900 


2,500 


14,700 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 23 and 27; 
for new agreements providing for 
reduced hours from 48-50 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay 
and night shift differential, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 21; for new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1, closed 
shop and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 7; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced September 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to October 30, 
1952, and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 30; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 423 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced September 29 and 30; 
for new agreements providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 42} to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (‘) 




















Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation ———————} in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Ww Working 
ments orkers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1953—Concluded 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (4) 
Grrmeen ters, et ©) 9S Ua ek 260 650 |Commenced September 23; for new 
Moncton, N.B. agreements providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay and protest against employ- 
ment of improvers, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
terminated October 3; negotiations; 
compromise. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Water Transport— 

Seamen, 16 375 7,500 |Commenced September 29; for new 
Canadian Ports. agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 56 to 
40 per week and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 23; 
conciliation, federal; compromise. 








TRADE— 
Wholesale produce. ware- 1 50 800 |Commenced June 15; for a union 
house workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Oc- 
tober 31; negotiations; compromise. 


Wholesale grocery yf HUIS SS Se8.coe. aoe ene Commenced August 3; for a union 
warehouse workers, agreement providing for increased 
Penticton, B.C. wages, closed shop, grievance 
committee, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; later 
information indicates terminated 
August 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


SERVICE— 
Business ant Personal— 
Hotel and beverage room < 5 5 |Commenced September 25; for new 
employees, agreements providing for increased 
Bellevue, Blairmore wages for all, and reduced hours 
and Coleman, Alta. for maids and waitresses from 48 
to 44 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
at six hotels on September 30 and 
at one on October 1; negotiations; 

compromise. 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1953 


Mininc— 
Gold and copper miners, mill it Dia 14,300 |Commenced October 2; for a new 
and smelter workers, agreement providing for increased 
Noranda, Que. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 

44 per week, check-off, pay for six 
statutory holidays instead of five, 
shift differential and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Gold miners and mill 1 304 6,000 |Commenced October 13; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Timmins, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 

44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
four, shift differential and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
toconciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1933 (*) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1953—Continued 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 


workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber and plastic products 
factory workers, 


Welland, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Interior British 
Columbia. 


Saw and planing mill 
workers, 


Lumby, B.C. 


Sawmill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 
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1 


12 








425 


347 


190 


°) 
27 


450 


(°) 
96 


856 














5,500 


3,470 


1,140 


80 


400 


500 


5, 500 


200 


420 





Commenced October 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Feb. 20, 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 per 
week, check-off, pay for six statu- 
tory holidays, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 26; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced October 28; protesting 
demotion of a truck driver; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced October 28; alleged 
discrimination in suspension of nine 
workers, following attendance at 
union meeting called during work- 
ing hours; unterminated. 


Commenced October 2; protesting 
reduced earnings for weavers on 
plece-work rates and work assign- 
ments under time study; terminat 
October 9; return of workers pen- 
ding reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


Commenced October 16; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for nine statutory 
holidays, check-off, etc.; termi- 
nated October 21; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced October 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and other 
changes; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1933 (') 








Industry, Occupation 
and Loeality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 


ments 


Workers 








in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1933 


Metal Products— 
Automotive stamping 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Steel tank factory workers, 
Brandon, Man. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Structural steel fabricators, 
New Glaszow, N.S 


Stove and refrigerator 
factory workers, 
Weston, Ont. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Carpenters, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Truck drivers and 
struction equipment 
warehouse workers, 

Chatham, Ont. 


con- 


Mining and construction 
equipment warehouse 
workers, 

Port Arthur, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Hydro workers, 
Forest Hill, Ont. 
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10 


32 


(7) 
13 


600 


450 


750 


27 


12 


10 








175 


600 


25 


1,780 


300 


4,000 


bo 
bo 
| 
fa) 


168 


30 








Commenced October 6; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced October 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 15, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 7; dispute re 
quota of men assigned to door 
fitting department; terminated 
October 8; return of workers pen- 
ding report on job assessment; 
indefinite. 


Commenced October 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced October 19; for time- 
and-one-half for Saturdays and 
Sundays for workers on mainten- 
ance staff; terminated October 19; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced October 20; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 1], and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced October 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October ‘2; for rein- 
statement of a dismissed truck 
driver; terminated October 13; 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced October 13; for a union 
agreement providing for job classi- 
fication and welfare and insurance 
plans, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 22; for closed 
shop clause in union agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
October 27; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on W 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an 
(4) 450 indirectly affected; 


(3) 54 indirectly affected; 


affected; (7) 3,000 indirectly affected. 


hich time loss first occurred and the date 


appreciable extent. ble? 
(5) 57 indirectly affected; (6) 224 indirectly 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


The Labour Gazette (Monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of current 
interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, includ- 
ing industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, la- 
bour demand and_ supply, immigration, 
social, industrial and economic conditions in 
other countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English and 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Labour Force, January 1950 

The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 

Canada and the World Movement Towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 

Working Conditions of Office Employees in 
Canada, January 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Tobacco Indus- 
try, February 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Chemical Pro- 
ducts Industry, April 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in Iron 
and Steel Products and Transportation 
Equipment Industries, July 1951. 

Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, at October 
1950, July 1951. 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 

Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, August 1952. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents. (English and French.) 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers Fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Report of Canadian 
(Annually) 

Outlines the activities of the Training Branch 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, including 
federal-provincial agreements in the fields of 
vocational training, apprenticeship vocational 
correspondence courses and assistance to 
vocational schools. 

Free. (English and French.) 
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Vocational Training 


Trade Union Law in Canada. 1935. 

Analysis of the legal position of trade unions 
under Canadian law with historical outline 
of law in Great Britain and Canada. Con- 
tains table of cases referred to in bulletin. 

50 cents a copy. 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year) 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local union and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 

Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
Federal and Provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. Supple- 
ment covering 1949 and 1950 in one volume 
now available. 

$2 for consolidated volume. Supplement cover- 
ing 1949 and 1950 25 cents a copy. 

Norge: 1937 Consolidation and subsequent 
supplements, 1938-1946, now free of charge. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

15 cents a copy (English and French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 

Labour in Canada 

Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing indus- 
tries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible. 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in con- 
struction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 

25 cents a copy. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation (Annual) 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standards in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

10 cents a copy. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (Annual) 
Sets out similarities and differences in provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 
10 cents a copy. 


Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 

To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 

Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immigra- 
tion and emigration, etc., within a particular 

. profession for scientific occupational groups. 
ree. 


Teamwork in Industry (Monthly except July) 
Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing produc- 
tivity, reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour-management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
Partners in Production No. 2 
Teamwork in Action 
A Stitch in Time 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 
The Foreman and the LMPC 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation ... Works Here... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPCs 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 
Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 
Joint Consultation in E. B. Eddy Company. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(Issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in explain- 
ing different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information concern- 
ing labour, including employment, wages and 
earnings, hours and working conditions, social 
security, collective bargaining and labour 
organization, and technical personnel training 
and guidance. 

Free. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (Semi- 
monthly) 

A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range, 
e.g., reinstatement in civil employment, 
hours of work in manufacturing, the Ninth 
Census, a world calendar, manpower for 
defence, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, September 3-4, 1924. 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1. 


Nos. 9-10-11-18—Reports of Proceedings of 
ae covering 3-year periods from 1923 to 
ols 
10 cents a copy (English and French). 


An Outline of Trade Union History in Great 
ae the United States and Canada 
10 cents a copy (English and French). 


Dominion Government Annuities— Descrip- 
tive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the provinces for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial apprentice- 
ship plans and gives details of their method 


of operation. 
15 centsa copy. (English and French.) 


National Conference om Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industries 
The reports of working committees and pro- 
ceedings and recommendations of the Nation- 
al Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry. 
Free. 


Bulletin 5A—Supervisory Training 
Outlines briefly the supervisory training pro- 
grams: Job Instructions, Job Relations, Job 
Methods and Job Safety. 
Free. 


Supervisory Manuals 
Outlines briefly the supervisory training pro- 
grams: Job Instructions, Job Relations, Job 
Methods and Job Safety. 
Available in English to qualified Conference 
Leaders only. 
Free. 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by 
provinces and covers the provincial technical 
and vocational schools and programs. 
15 cents a copy. (English.) 


Accidents Don’t Happen 
Pamphlet describing a series of six industrial 
safety films produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department of Labour. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Catalogue of Films and Filmstrips for Cana- 
dian Industry 
Prepared for the Department of Labour by the 
National Film Board. Provides a classified 
description of the various industrial films 
available through the NFB. 
Free. 


NOTE: The above list does not include statutes 
and regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour which are issued 
in pamphlet form, press releases or 
similar information of a current nature. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of labour organizations 
and trade unions, and to students 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only Cc Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the Lasour Gazerte ‘contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations and students, 


may receive 
the Lasour GazEeTTE for twelve months by 


sending 50 cents for each 
subscription for a group of five or more to the Circulation Manager, Department 
of Labour. 
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